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PREFACE 


I* this volume nn endeavour has been made to give a brie {‘survey 
of Hindu Ai (.hi lecture, in India and Abroad. Materials arc, however, 
>et quite sutlieieni to attempt a full and complete history of die 
building activities of the Hindus tit hull*, itself. Architecture, in 
undent India, was understood in a comprehensive sense, and included 
sculpture and a variety of Other arrs. In the preliminary section of 
tin; Mtewfl the ancient authorities themselves discussed the allied 
subjects. In ibc introductory chapter of lid* volume ^ short account 
h given of wliat was undenttoful as hue arc. Many of the fine arts are 
intimately connected with architecture. Thu-i a full history nf Hindu 
architecture will Lie into ntplete without t cnmpfcp: survey of all the 
allied arts. Resides. Hindu architecture was cultivated with success 
not only in its homeland ami in its n eight mu ring countries, but also 
in fir off colonies and apparently disconnected and distant countries. 
il . ! ia * keen n " w a(il ™ (CC(t by competent authorities that the Maya 
civilisation of Central America spread from India, the motherland of 
the Maya dans, who, in the times of die great Epics, were known as 
Ddnarm or opponents of Aryan invaders of India. Great explorers 
like Sir Aurci Stein have unearthed various Hindu monuments 
overall extensive area in Central Asia, whirl] has been significantly 
designated as Scrim iia in order to keep its home connexion with 
India alive, especially in die matter of architected, both Bviddiust 
and Hindu. Numerous savants, especially French and Durcli 
scholars, haw published particulars, with minute details, of Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments of colossal diameter in numerous 
island countries of the Indian Ocean and the inlands connected 
there with, This extrusive area, also, lias hern significantly tlriig- 
nated a> Insulin dia for the .same purpose of keeping fresh 
in the memory its home connexion with India. In the homeland 
itself tin* astonishing arduieologk d survey of Genera) Sir A, Cun¬ 
ningham opened out an endless store of architectural materials 
of the Buddhist anti later periods. The wonderful discoveries, at 
first of Mr. R, D, Ihaciji and, later, of Sh John Manhail and his 
colleagues, made especially at Molmnju-diiru ami Harappa, have 
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brought cut an unexpected nether! and. with its awe-inspiring citir^s 
and monuments which arc stated to point to an Indian architecture 
of the prc-Vcdic age, beyond 3000 u,c. These undreamed of discoveries 
have rendered quite stale the vigorous and learned controversy 
between Raja R.ijeurfrukri Mi tea and James Fcrgusson regarding the 
architectural achievements of VedJe Indians, more specifically lJjc 
question if the Indians of 2000 to 1000 8.C, knew the manufacture and 
use of burnt bricks. Convincing references are, however, available not 
only to burnt bricks and carved stones, but also to the storeyed man¬ 
sions with a hundred doom and a thousand pillars which arc described 
in lire Vedic literature, and, subsequently, elaborated in the Buddhist 
scriptures and the Hindu Epics, Purdnas, Agamas and numerous 
other branches of Sanskrit literature. One of the fortunate results 
vl Urn controversy has been, however, the publication of valuable 
books, especially of Fergussen's History of Indian and Eastern 
ArehtiidtiTt, rum.doing life-?ike references to otir architectural 
monuments of Buddhist and later periods. Hib noble example has 
been followed with greater steal and, clearer understanding by 
genuine friends of Indian culture likr the late lamented E. B. Havel I, 
Vincent A. Smith, and several otluus whose sacred memory deserves 
our rcfpcct, bur who are too numerous to be quoted here. All these 
Savants, however, had to restrict their researches to due trodden 
paths, which they enormously cleared, though they could explore no 
new avenue. Thus the period between 3000 B.C. and 500 B.C. remained 
practically unrepresented, so fir as archaeological remains arc 
concerned. This gap could only he filled by those vivid descriptions 
Which can be gathered together from literature. The reality of 
non-technical literary and casual references has, however, been 
reasonably substantiated by the publication of the Mamtesta series. 
The treatises on RUpa Lister, were (ill very recently known only from 
casual references. The stores of manuscripts on die subject of archi¬ 
tecture and oilier arts were practically closed lor along time. The 
publication of the Mdnasdta, die leading and standard work on the 
subject, has made il possible to fill to a certain extent the gaps left 
vacant by the explorers, archaeologists, and historians, 

7'lii.i volume, purposely named, may justify its title, as it should 
supply ,1 brier rfatmrf of all sources of information generally indicated 
aW-c, Pam of Chapters II, HI, IV, V, VI, aiul VII were included 
in the writer’ » Indian Anhikduit according la Mdnasdra Silpa^dstm 
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which was first published in 1947, but dial edition wav sold out in 
less than a year’s time. The Government of the United Provinces 
accepted die proposal of bringing out a second edit ion, but preferred 
iht scheme of the present Volume, anil consented to the change of the 
former title and the inclusion of illustrative drawing’s ,uid pi if j to graphs. 
The late lamented Mr. H, R. Hattop, the then Director of Public 
Instruction of the Linked Provinces Government:, induced [lie writer 
® farther and undertake the construction of a residential 

house in accordance with the rules and methods of the tilp^fdstras, 
with stuh adaptations as would not violate the principles of Hindu arehites- 
tun, but, at the same time, would satisfy present-day requirements. 

Hits volume opens with an account of die proVedic architecture 
ot 3000 b.c., wliich is based entirely on the Mohenjo-daro dis¬ 
coveries, and my grateful acknowledgment is due to Sir John Marshal! 
and his co-workers. An endeavour has been then made to give a 
picture of the Vedic architecture such as could be drawn from copiou 
literary references and inferred from the Mohenjo-daro Uriels of the 
preceding period, and corroborated by what happened in the 
succeeding classical period. 'Hie earlier part of this classical period, 
terminating roughly ar lLc Christian cm. depend! also on literary 
rc&rences. But these literary references are different from and more 
substantial than those of the Vedic jjcritxb Hie accounts gathered 
from the Buddhist scriptures and the great Epics, the Agamas and the 
Pitrd&as, arc, at many places, a technical description of the subjects. 
Moreover, from about (lie ft Ah century before Christ, architectural 
remains arc available to supplement and tu substantiate the vivid 
literary descriptions of the various types of monuments of purely 
Buddhist, Jain, and Brain nan it 1 ; 11 groups, I his realistic background 
of Hindu architecture iji its tiomcLmd is brought face to face with 
the pictures given in the avowedly architectural texts, which are 
unquestionably intended to serve as guide bunts to the practical 
builders and the professionals. 

Urn brief survey of Hindu architecture in India itself may enable 
the read or to follow the natural course of its migration, not only to 
the border lands, but also inio what is known as Seri Lidia and Insidindia, 
and, to a certain extent, to China, Japan, slid even Central America. 
Tho account of die Contra! Asian Hiutfu architecture is largely based 
on the Serindian explorations of Sir Aurtl Stein, 10 whom ihe indebted¬ 
ness of the writer is gratefully acknowledged, Imulindia comprises 
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R much larger area, and contains in its wonderful iabmd stores nunier- 
ous colossal Hindu and litulilbisi monuments which were ucemarily 
creeled because of their aesthetic and seieniitic merits, and because 
tfie builders and die rulers who colonized those island# went front 
India and were lovers of Indian arts, The accounts of such varied 
l) r pcs and of such loop duration lead to be gat hereof from various 
sources, which Iiavr been specified in the footnotes for reference and 
for .in expression of tny gratitude. My grateful aclcuoulodgment is, 
however, recorded here, also, to James I* trgusson for the help received 
from hi.s drawings and woodcuts in his History of Indian anti Eastern 
Arc/riteck&c, and (o Dr. It. C, Mazumdar and other sdiolan who 
recently OOJilributriJ to the Greater India series. While the influence 
ol Hindu culture on, Chinese and Japanese civilisations is generally 
Ktiinvu and acltnonledgi'd, it would hr nrm to many that the 
Yucatan Peninsula, in the Mexican territory of Central America, 
contmuiomc Hindu monuments,. I'hc Maya manuscript booh records 
(In: migration to America of the clanR whose chief Maya, is stated in 
the great Indian Epic to have built a wonderful audience hail for the 
King \ udliisli tliirz, I be British Museum Guide to the Aland* ley Collection 
of Maya Sculptures further confirms the building activities of Maya 
(Jans iu America. But tile credit is due to Dr, Gann and Professor 
Morley for the first discovery of die great city of Colxi and the famous 
monolith of Asokan type in the once populous site of the fbrests of 
* u at can. Tin- Maya# also erected magnificent temples and palaces, 
no doubt after Hindu originals, through the prototypes of Java, The 
conclusion of Professor Elliot Smith, of Loivemty College, London 
which is gratefully reiterated here, is tlut ‘the Maya civilization of 
Central America was directly derived from India/ 

In Appendix I, an endeavour Has Ijcer made to remove an 
erroneous notion that Hindu architecture was bated on or at 
cast, largely influenced by, die Persian architecture. The Persian 
had no temples, nor images, nor idols, white the glories of Hindu 
strdmemre a« evinced nowhere more than In temples and sculp- 
turn, In Appendix U. a further endeavour has been made to remove 
a «m.br decepny.- nonon. Tatung advantage nr nor present national 
awakening, tenant itmeaervm and fonuntMeckcrs have gone to 
die lc^i,.lm»bttagmn ™me big municipal corporation., in 
malltra u r die called Indian nylo, wl.iclt they enforced by 
legislation in certain quartern of thdr dtics. Thu la, also ,,i T eaed 
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some truly patriotic builders, who have been persuaded to believe 

e ir.S-r , ; ,fS3i,m low ' mts HIndlJ ,jr Indian architecture will be 
ulfitlDd if they can discard every tiling buropcan, eapccntlly English, 

. 1 .. P J' J * LC a Gn^eia image or an elephant figure at die rand* 

ing or Inctr dwellings, a monkey on thrir school buildings, and a 
lawk symbol upon their hospitals. Thh leads to the more inqiort- 
am question of ascertaining the future of' Indian urdiiiccmre 
Appendix II i I'untaius extracts from various shades of opinion 
wl.irli command respect and will help the solution of such a serious 
question. Tiuise observations arc primarily on die AUnasdra ardii 
lecture. 1 Forms of ancient architecture ' as supplied by the MAmudra 
srncs, , interested Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 1 hi a real human way/ 
L r, Str C, V Glimtumam shared the view that ‘our ardiiUu mmJ 
policy of the past few hundred years, based on foreign injitntkm, has 
not proved succtssful, and that .i trial may he given to our iuidettt 
methods and principks. It is of particular t merest to Professor Keith 
to see weedier ' the tree doctrines of the undent Hindu authorities 
made available by die Mtimrdra scrirs can he turned to practical 
benefit for India and for its people/ and lie looks forward to set: 1 a 
house built after the MmasSra which may demonstrate that modem 
India has something to learn Jrom die achievements of its past/ 
Mt, Hargreaves recommends to Indian arcliitects 4 to examine 
to what extent the principles laid down In the \fdnasdnt represent 
those of medieval Hindu architecture and an and to consider if they 
are suitable for modem practice/ Dr. Jha ami Mr, Cliartrijce arc 
more than convinced alxmt the prati liability of the Hitman prin 
clplcs of architecture. The former believes in 1 die practical outcome 
of the experience of centuries, which is likely to be more adapted 
to the dimade conditions of the country than the ideas derived 
fmm experience in other dimes and other countries, and which w:is 
likely to be extremely useful to the extensive (own- and village- 
pi am ring that was going to be undertaken in Bihar 1 after thr disastrous 
earthquake, incidentally, but, for which, a w holesale trial of undent 
methods h impracticable, Mr. Ramananda Ohntteijec, after citing (fie 
examples of ‘old Nepal temples which have withstood the earthquake 
dlocks more than modem buildings/ appeals not so much to Lbe pRfw 
iucial Governments or the national leatUmi as to one's ctmunansaue 
to the effect tliat a (rial must bn given to the elaborate and practical 
handbook of Mdrmdra, which ‘embodies die age-long experience 
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of many experts native to ilic s'ii] zin-fl clitnste, And ihat to dismiss 
it without such trial is to insult ourselves us well as our ancestors. 1 

Such exhortations naturally tempted die writer himself to make 
a trial, as no one else would be so anxious to see the actual result ol ills 
life-loin* resea reives. Thus at first a couple or tiny temples have been 
attempted with very great success, They are, however^ erected in an 
jut'of-thu-way place, in his native viI f age, Yajfb-siUa, some five hundred 
miles east of Calcutta, in the Tippera District, East Bengal. One of 
these is a memorial Siva temple on the cremation grounds ol his 
parents. It faces south on dir eastern bank of a tank, hi the of 
which, at a distance of sonu- 40a yards, runs a nameless an dint 
river. 71 vis river rises from the mountains between Burma and 
India and falls imo die Bay of Bengal, making a sc mi-circle of 
Some two miles from north to south and a mile and a half towards 
the east from the temple. It is a very simple strut lure, 10 feet 
6 inches tong, 8 feet broad, and 12 feet high, It faces an eight 
feet high Nandi pillar and contains a phallus of Siva, vo carved 
by a sculptor in Benares <y to symbolism ihe Ardha-Narisvsira 
image. In a town it can be built at a cost of less than IU.500. 

Thc other is a Vatslmava type of temple containing the images of 
the family deities, Lakshmf-Govmda and EISja-JR&jcivara NQrlyaua. 
It is situated at some 400 yards to the wot of the Siva temple and is 
separated from the tank, by a rectangular garden, too yards by 150 
yards. It also faces tin* south, to which direction there are court* 
yard, garden, paddy-field, and the public mad, *;ist to west, to about 
1 ,ooo yards off the temple. The main shrine, a square of’ i(! feet 
a ride, 1ms a 7 Feet 8 indies tiigh and 10 feet i> inches broad iikkdni 
(spherical dome) of die MfinatHra pattern, rising afxivc the roof 12 fret 
4 inches from above die plinth and 16 feet above rite ground. Il has 
a colonnaded 6 feel wide verandah on all four sidt-s, which may serve 
as the path for circumanibularion on rainy days, the regular pradak- 
shint; path luring beyond the plinth. The pillar* arc of I hr Xfdmtsira 
type. This structure (Plates In, lb) can be built in a town at a cost 
of less than Rs.^oo, with marble floor throughout. 

These trial illustrations, being very much in an nttt-nf- he*way 
place, are not likely to he scruthriwd by many people. Besides, how¬ 
ever religious-minded we are reputed to he, the success of the modem 

1 For (uitlirr obicrvatiivni of A few mure L-iJeo of uul>U: ihiuiglit, at Appendix 

III, pp, 4^449, 
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architecture must be judged bv dwelling-houses and such other build- 
ings as arc more unavoidably connected with our earthly existence, 
wiLh our worldly comfort and convenience, and with our town-life 
with its privileged amenities but having peculiar restrictions and 
requirements. Mr. Harrop, who, as the. Director of Public Instruction, 
handled die pul/licstion of the Afeitiasiffij for some fifteen years until 
he retired, was very much influenced by Ids own reading of the texts, 
ob welt ns by the expert opinions, not Only of scholars and leaders 
of public thought, bui uUo of artists, engineers, and laymen, 1 to whose 
commonseiiHC Mr. Rnmanaudu Chatk-ijet* so vigorously appealed. 
Thus, at Ml express suggestion and promise of some possible financial 
assistance Irani Government, wlio had already made a small profit, 
om of Lhe sale-proceeds of the entire first edition, a bigger trial wn 
undertaken in Ortofier, 1335. 

*Tbc object lias been to demonstrate a residential design from the 
MUnmtiffL The Svastikn plan of storeyed mansions described in 
Chapter XXXV has been selected. The structure lias been built 
upon a site which answers the primary requirements demanded in 
the tffXbt, regarding the natural slope for drainage purposes, the 
wind direction lot vermktlun, and the sun’s course for a correct 
orientation of .1 dwelling'ho use hi Allahabad. This Svasrika Mansion 
is situated in a delta formed into a tableland by the three famous 
riven, (lie Sarasvatl, the Gauges, and the Yamuna, which no doubt 
once met below the Bhnradvoj-ASrama, some two hundred yards to 
die north of the site. The Sarasvati has now altogether disappeared, 
leaving behind its trace by A big dry drain which forms the southern 
boundary lino of Lhr_- she, but her roaring eloquence can Ihj heard 
and her reality fell for an hour or two after a heavy shower of 
rain. The Ganges and die Yamuna have been diverted, the former 
to some three miles north and the latter about two mile* south nf die 
site, by dykes built by die Moghats. They now meet below the Fort of 
Akhar, at a distance or tome two miles. 

"Hie site-plan (Plate 11) wall show the actual shape, size, and 
the surrounding views nf the plot. Tin- site commands a round 
frontage of six hundred ant) fifty-two foot, with a straight Ixack or 
five hundred ami eighty-seven feet, mid has three road junctions on 
the circular part of the segment. At the east end of the segment. 
HamiIron Road anti M.ilaviya Road, coming from the south, and 

* &r Appendix 111 , pp. .(33-449. 
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another new unnamed road coming from the north-east* merge into 
die provincial mad locally known » Fort Road. About the middle 
pninc ortho segment, ami just &dng the front eninmcc and 
pillar, another new road meets the Fort Road, coming mgh' from 
the dyke of the Ganges and punning as if into the house, and L thus may 
fittingly be named tifter the Svaatika Mansion by the Mumapa 
authorities. At this junction, also, ends the three-mile long Hionihi 
Road the best street in Allahabad ; it issues from the Cantonment 
area and passes through the Civil Lines, having dm fcmorn Alfred 
[» 4r k on the right and Muir College grounds and lowers on the kit 
,11 a distance or some two furlongs from theSvasnka Mansion. At the 
svtat end of the segment this road is crossed below the Biiarartvaj 
Park by Lowtlutr Road, which, at thi* junction, merging into the 
provincial road, connects the Gauges and the Yamuna. It runs from 
south to north and joint the East Indian Railway bridge on the 
Yamuna with the Cnrzon Bridge on the Ganges, and connects the 
citv sides al two ends of the town. On the left of rhis important road 
stands the Government Houle Compound at a distance of some two 
furlongs, Rh headvaj~Airama at less than two hundred y;ir«is } and 
University grounds and main buildings at six lurlongs; on the right lie 
the Swaraj and Auaml Rhawaus at some throe hundred yard* north, 
Prayug railway nation at die distance of a mile, and the Chatham 
lines fields and open country-side at one and a half miles. On the 
opposite side of Thornhill Road, between the central and western 
road junctions, is a triangular open ground, with a small i in-shed for 
public shelter, which terminates at another road-junction some nfry 
yard« from llie site, made of Lowthcr Road, provincial road, and 
kamla Nehru lIospiut-.uid-Aiimc Besant School Road. 

The natural slope of die site is towards the south-east. Beneath 
the road-junrtion at this end of the segment the straight Sarasvati 
(drain J and the Fort Road drain meet at the mad culvert and lake 
away every drop of unwanted waLcr and liquid refuse. The whole 
segment has been cove rod with itntmdary walls which demonstrate, 
in a modified form, die Buddhist railings of San chi and other 
planes, neatly a variety of tluise referred to in the texts. The wo 
main gates, speciaily made of witjught-iton to tlemonsti .ire an ain ient 
design, arc placed iu a line willi the eastern and western extremities 
of the main house. The central road-junction at the middle part of 
the segment, which supplies the axis to die house, faces a three-part 
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wickefc*ate fitted with closed and one opm iron gates of special 
auriunt opfljgn. The western main Rate has a half wfcfcct-dnw Cot 
servants and tratfere. About halfway between this gate ajid western 
eltd iif the t there is JiK'ilitt twelve feci wide iron gate 

leading straight to the porch to thecast, and to the garage, stable 
and outhouses to tlic south on the Sarasvati (drain). 

Him scgmimushapen porch, a prototype of die site, turning out 
ol dte trout portion of an eight-deled tower, is supported by a 
single main pillar [gfifaitembha) erected after the Mtim&a design, 
on the axis of the house, TUI* towtar, fifty P ut high, supplies the 
grand Jttair hiilj U> answer for flic reception room (ndaw-ffilui) 
on the gmund floor: the semi-circiilar gallery at the level of the 
por-h-rugf anil first door; and the segment-shaped tower hall at 
the nxil-Icvrl of the urn floor which serves the purpose of Lhr family 
diapel internally, and, externally, an octagonal dome with two slightly 
rounded sides. The chapel lias a colonnaded balcony in the straight 
ftont side, udiei-dhmi the Gauges waters are visible when the river 
is Tull. At die back of it is a hexagonal boudoir, with one convex 
side, width term as the shed over the grand staircase, anti its (loots 
at right and left open out m the roof, of the first flow room*, anil 
of Ute slightly lowered back balconies. Thesen>nfs serve as terraces 
t-) the chapel and the boudoir. The boudoir has a corresponding 
hexagonal parlour on die ground floor, Bulb these rooms jointly 
form five tubs of the octagonal lower, width has rntir flat side in 
front and two rmmd .-tide* cm right and loft, Tlic tower has two 
v. mgs on right anil felt, the single-pillared porch in the shape of tlic 
site in front, the hexagonal tuner courtyard 1 at the back, the 
tutgk-stoi'cytfd kirrlum bluett and gum-roOtn* on flic two back 

1 'I hb irrcgnliir-mlcH tuLirtynid in iiitniwlrd to rppterin lhr preHeribed 
limy min I'oi' figure of the Spirit «( »fir Imiue Mtlti-fxruilki) |yir - or, in i ,«■_ Hii 
tivr piinrifrtl limbi) arc nryroentcxl by the five tel oT fiaiiTW* MJfSftuUmf form 
lhr ground to ilif high-plimbed verculdklif. the head hdtig on the ItmdluR, tm 
lhr nvi., ThTTn the p-rrlrmi dnor: the right arm mi flic l ending trout th-: big 
vermd.di of ttui lurur ride A ifr dinbfj- and llm drawing- nw<m; the Idt arm on 
Ibe iandhii* from the lone vrnutddi (tuiiix the JPuwy a ltd the offit" ih; 

right leg nil (hr knefime from The verandah of the kildten lilutlu mid die Irfr tc* 
on the lumhng from the verandah of the gucuf block. 

f'hr n?ujl lure inKnU’JWEpfrl'T dr torn if Hill followed and the home-builders 
mall on iht 1 arnwl building tile » ftguir of the Spirit of the home with powdered 
chalk, during the ccttsttitiim uf byhli; the frmikluti'-.n.. That fh.ilk-mark U, 
however, debited In no time, wMIe in tlic case of the Sv.uliLi .VCuuiou die court¬ 
yard ami iti frup hririintp, representing die Spirit ol the home, may bt ntpwittl 
to Lut tu long at lltt JtOute dor#. 
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skies of the inner courtyard. Ttitjj the (min strut:lure with Guides 
fulfils the pin,ugh-d taped Smiiiku pi.in/ ,uul louks like .in aeroplane 
(mjfuiTut) from the distant front. s 

The eastern wing Ctttnprtifevnn ike ground tlixir, the dining-hall, 
the drawing-room, and a large room partitioned into a shower-bath, 
fiu%h latrine. wash-basin, and dressing-tables. The madsidr nf this 
tnng is parallel to Fort Road, and the other outer side faces tile 
east. Laving a covered veiundah and an open platform which is 
connected with the main eastern gate. Below the raised platform 
is du: terraced quadrangular lawn , having surre unrling pined parks, 
and a well with high plindi and platform standing on die shortest 
side of die quadrangle. llic drawing- and dining-rootm have a 
Combined large back verandah terminating At * W(J ^des Q f ^ 
inner cuurtyard. From ilit* end of this verandah, and coveting 
two short aide* of the courtyard, b erected horn underground a pen¬ 
tagonal tower to Lhe height of the first floor rooms. The lower pan »r 
this tower firms die underground auntmer-room, with two windows 
opening t<> the erassy cmattyanl, which, being covered by tmuaur.n on 
aii sides, is free Irim dual. Its lop portion form* die strong-room, 
By une of its side'- rises a flight of steps, forming a private 'staircase. 
By ks two other sides proceed a Corridor from the big verandah 
which separate the summcr-ronm from the bai broom and toe kitchen 
blotdt. Tlic same wing on the first floor compmw three bcdmoim*- 
onc upon the dining-hall and two on the drawing-room—tnul a 
bathroom corresponding with die ground floor one with similar 
shower-bath, flush commode, wash-basin and dressing-table; a 
large balcony corresponding with the ground floor big hack 
vera ndah ; and two colonnaded front balconies, one overlooking 
the central mad-junction and tlic other faring tin; lawn, the writ 
and the road-junction ut the east. The corridor from tile large 
balcony nuts between the bathroom and the strong-room to die 
terraL C whic h foiuis the roob of the kitchen block and guest rooms. 

The wertero wing rum prises, on die grofiiid floor, the library ttxe 
offirc or business room, ami a bathroom with all sanitary fittings aad 
shower-bath, and runs parallel <o Thornhill Road. Thb whig has a 
lirng inner verandah along die wltole length of flic library and the 
office: room and terminating at the longest side of the courtyard The 
first flour ofJliii wing comprises another bedroom, the a gnation or 

* Srulihib idiigalaimift. Anuthci charartcrblic is tfi.ii fi [uu Uirec 
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confinement mom, and a bathroom covering rJirr rrmf respectively of 
the library, the office, a yd the .bathroom itf tile ground floor ; one 
0tttcr balcony covering die Iwlroom and connecting die porch roof, 
♦iiid a long inner balcony corresponding with the ground floor 
verandah, winch b connected with tin- terrace forming i.hr root of the 
guest room* and the kitchen block. The segregation room, which, 
like die chapel, was in aucieut times an essential feature of a 
dwelling-house, lug or smalt, luis three ventilators or gable ivtndovw, 
five Large windows and tlii*de doors, and will answer the require - 
merits of a modern hospital. 

All other rooms, also, are similarly hint (sited with sufficient number 
of ventilators, doors, and windows which are buQt after the direction* 
of die texts. At Allahabad the wind blows from the north-east for 
four mouth* and from the south-west for eight inuiuha. Tluia all 
the bring and public rooms of the pat-sent plan of the Sviinika 
Mansion. get a free passage of breeze throughout the year* The 
kitdten block being at the southern end of the courtyard, md being 
shaded by the two towers and the bathroom walls, its smote cannot 
contaminate die air entering into the living or public rooms. AU 
these rooms arc daily flushed by the morning sun, but die glare of 
the evening sun is screened off by the situation of die two tower* and 
four large balconies and verandahs, four bathrooms, and especially 
by the guest rooms anti the kitchen blocks on the west and amuli 
of the courtyard. On the nthcr hand, the bathrooms at die south' 
cast corner of the ground floor and first floor get both the forenoon 
and tin' afternoon urn, and the two others at the mirth-west corner are 
thoroughly disinfected by the afternoon nin. The courtyard end the 
kitchen block also get die afternoon sun from midday Till four in the 
afternoon. Tlie two rooms in the guest block get the son from nine 
till midday and from two to four in llir afternoon. 

Tin; inner kitchen block on the south side ot the courtyard com¬ 
prises one non-vegetarian kitchen and one non -vegetarian Indian 
dining-room, and one vegetarian kitchen and a correspond lug dining* 
room. Both the kitchens arc furnished with smoke chlntlii'p and have 
Separate washing-room* on their sides. There is also .1 shed -1 the 
eastern end which may be used for domestic animals or fowls. Room* 
of the kitchen block arc wire-netted in order to prevent die fife* enter¬ 
ing into them. All these rooms, m stated above, arc daily disinlected 
by a flush of die sun’s rays from midday till four in the afternoon. The 
guest block, comprising two rooms on the vveu side ol die courtyard 
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and a bathroom hi rtMthmatirtn of die office nniitt, with a!! the modern 
fittings Jus -v small verandah ott tliecmt .uaja large one on die west, 
h jiuxs the outer courtyard, in continuation nf which are laid ilie 
garden*. From ttih western icrunduli one cun gee a dear view of die 
Thornhill Road' risiug up anil up, and of this Muir College tower and 
die dome of the Vijayaiiagamin Hall. 1’Juc outer courtyard, prorrud- 
ini; IjcIow die large veraudeh on the west of the guest rooms, has, on 
]ii left sickv the store block, comprisin'.? live rooms. One of these 
roniiv. i-, intended to be lined a* a Emxfjieai* type of k Ur Ur u, our for 
storing water and the other three arc proper. In contimiatian 
of tld* block, but outside the outer courtyard wall, arc built die ^ 
outhouses, tv. insisting of oiu* staUlit and cowshed, om garage, lour 
servant quarters, and two latrines, f he vtrip of land «n the Santsvari ^ 
(drain,1 bdtimJ lLc kitchen block, store rooms and outhouses, contains 

.kitchen gardens ; and die ground* protruding from ihr. outer 

courtyard beyond flic outhouses form the orchard wherein a com¬ 
plementary pavilion may be built. 

It should he nptr-1 iliat, owing n* Use rapid bury situation of the 
plot, which is, however, nut always available in towns, rhe slope, the 
dr*passagc and wind direction, and die mnh course could be utilized 
exactly in the way demanded in (he tests. This lias further enabled 
the distribution of the rooms, lilrwks, ctmrtpurb, and garden* in 
accordance with the directions of dig .ilttiusfm and oilier autiiotftfe$ r 
Ttme on null/ tht m>xtt*r\ of imparkvux. Once th«r facilities are 
available, it become* easy to rvercise one’s free d to ice regarding 

the types of pillars ijpenmjpt* tCttEMlXl^ n.iiities fir verandahs 
and balconies, balustrades for staircases, and parapets fur the roo6* 
sJTof which In the ease of the Swastika Mansion boar, however;, the 
llali-mark nf ancient archUrcnira with pleasing effect. flic very 
Few ornaments, which can be rwlncied from miywlicro, represent die 
ahnpic pittenis of juu tent texts a nd are mostly in line*. They satisfy 
Die aestlifidc requirements and litllil the tendency* of modem times. 

Much more ingenuity was, however, required In die technique of 
actual cuuitmetton in aPcrirthmce w hit the regulations, even in ancient 
timrs. For instance. ike prcscrilxrii rock- or %mrer4bun<fcitba*. which c 
no doubt provide a very long lifo to buildings, cannot si ways be I 
made available in villages or towns where dwelling, houses have *1 
tu L u : built. Tiliis, .in ,i(].ipiatii in lias been made by tlic application 
of thr modem device of a thick fcno-coucrcu: slab resting mi arti* 
fidal sand-bed and a brick-soling at the bottom of ihc tcii-frrt deep 
[>iu Similarly, the flat roofs have been made of reinforced stupe 
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Cimcrctc slubi in place df die roofs of Ji 3 ttir.il stone *taU, .11 
prescribed In Ihc levu, 1 hen- i*!a!- ippoftrd by etfu-bgiirfi-hx ij|Qt 
,%ro convened by plaster to look Tike iby prustriled wooden bcaua, 
which, hi many places, would be tiiin omjmir.til In ik^ Hays. f n i; ho 
lame way, none concrete stabs itavc been Mired for dm-aluping rw ,fc 
which surround the wiwle of the main stntniuise above the doer 
and window levels in .ill the three storeys. These doping roofs, iac- 
den rally, serve us ram-prutecLurs and have given a very pleasing 
cfTcc!. to the smiuure. In a like rummer, stone concrete lintels jtiat 
above the door-level run throughout the unicr and inner walls, and 
will a«ve a* earthquake band*, became the Jint-closa brick wall's an- 
rhiw fir Id fast ittwren the no of stabs imtl the lined alahs, They tlietn- 
stfk'cs haVO been mortared by w 4 l-gn>und lime mu! rimfor, which has 
been found by experiment to be better than cenirut-sand mortar la 
dry climates with very 1canty mfrifolt. Well-^MStmed Burma teak of 
die B B.T.CX, brand has* however, Iweu carved for th<- dotirs and 
the window frames, which hitter have been panelled with diamond 
mt glasses -d undent design. Similarly, the ifoor> have hem laid 
Upon x concrete bed, resting on said and fasofe-tulin^, of precast 
mo-sait tiles of various artistic -odours mi l design* in order in econo¬ 
mize the cost of coloured marble tita, whirl 1 have been used only 
in the reception hall. 

Tliesc device*, it may Ik- Imped, will serve the red purpust 4 thr 
arnitnt armUdVTti namely, milky, stability, and beauty. Tlusa- 
qualities have been prcaenwhalw, in matter* of modem fining* which 
are ncct astiy to make the modem haute* more com!’u iJ+Je. Tiift 
United Provinces Electric Supply Company have mark* die clrririr 
installation with rubber-covered Indian table (which is stated to have 
been mamjfocnired specially to suit die tropical climate 1 resting on 
teak wood batten. Mr, C. G. L, Gain Iimi. die tlko Resident Jingiitpcrof 
the United Provinces Electric Supply Company, liimmlf designed the 
nrmrio layout of the cables, and the cons miction 

in aider to maken demoimr.iLhm He ludtk the view tint die iiwulk- 
tiort *Uimtd l*r lasting. With ihr'iiimr purpose 1 --I providing durability 
the G.E.C, fans have been used. Similarly,- water pipes ituve been 
laid and rotary pump* fixed, although 3 well luix been dug tu the cast 
of the Imvtt In i- .■dance with the direction pT the texts, with the 
rciiiarkablc rcttjlt of ,i god Mippjy of sweet wain which » not 
available in the same quantity from write of the neighbouring 
pre mtscs. 
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Individual tastes differ. Anythin? may be beautiful to its lover. 
But aesthetics liavc rcacht-d the status or .1 science Ami there are 
rccogumd standards by which beauty is to he judged. So fat at 
architecture is concerned, proportion, uniformity, symmetry, anti 
harmony are stated to be the chief elements of hr an tv. The business 
ami originality of a builder, like thvi-c of an editor. He in Lb ability m 
a wise cumpiUtiou and in an Aesthetic find econo mi hi] adaptation 
from hb authorities, The learned review: r 27 af Timei' Literary 
Supplement has quoted an instance from the .Udmuhit that, * if the 
staircase be lest or greater tho master would certainly be crippled," 
and has himself emphssiwed that 1 such might indeed happm from 
such a faulty t'otistnicunn .' 1 Itia with a view 10 guarding against 
faulty constructions (lint .midi choice is IEm;tt.vI within die suggested 
alternatives in essential matters. In the non-essential particulars one 
is given an unrestricted liberty to iiitwlin!' new cfctnniii, even the 
monkey symbol, ifunJv the whole rompodtinn do urn become incon¬ 
gruous and die principles of beauty be uut violated. 

The Sviutika Mansion, it b Imped, will dr mount rate all those prin¬ 
ciples. Its perimeter? and cmn&n&ms of its menus will illustrate several 
of die prescribed proportions, iiatiJU [peaceful), fmtshfika (pros- 
petrous), jajftuh (progress ve)> sannk&mkn (fulfilling nil desires), and 
itdbhutn (wonderful) * Similarly the Jlfdwsam pillars, entablatures 
doors, windows, verandahs, baiconiej, platforms, courtyards, and 
boundary walls may dcmimsmiie the liarmany of the whale com¬ 
position, 

lit the limited space of a Preface no further elaboration would be 
justified. Tliia pro-pi tture may be elucidated by .1 reference to the 
line*dnnvmg> anti photographs Plates n-xt. kkchi, xxxu ). But only 
a personal inspection, with some previous knowledge ol the ancient 
and modem authurifies, will enable our to judge frr hitr.adf as to 
what extent the Svastikfl Mansion demonstrates the ancient principles, 
wherein tics, its adaptation^ what is its supporting authority, ;uul 
finally, what is the rctuilLmL -iuccjcii, An ordinary visitor may, how. 
cvTC, testify t ohs actual comfort and convent mice.' The writer himself 
would treasure the &mm of a distinguished engineer, Mr. T. A- 
Ottn, ranch as did Ardhendu Sckhar Mu^tofi, tin- Uucf acii*r Erj 
Dinabamllm Ultra's Alfafapaitn, who had the tltor. <d Pandit Want 


* 44^ of this vfi hnnr 

• Tlte hri ? tn beiuij r ff»j«eiivdy, ml to, H, i|, tf. and twice the hredrh, 
tn the wrttef» ExtjOtfraviu. ,./ fhniu diiktitourt, under Ujmnis, fnr limhrT 
pittiouan, 
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u.'a VtdyE*3gara thrown at him, whan, owing to the very 
pdfunn.^icc mi a Calcutta stage of the AtrOCttic® of the 
indigo planters, the Pandit was so provoked (hoc he forgo i that it 
was a mere play. Mr. Olio, wlio worked ;cs a Government builder 
fur some thirty years anil gained familiarity as an officer t>f the 
Deportment “f Archaeology ^iih die Hindu and Muslim momi- 
lnmtt, remark nil (Ml the Sv^tika. Mansion Is but a ‘ *d mol mas t er^s 
meant to illustrate Urn rules and regulations of Hindu 
architecture in a pleasing manner/ wluli- wime learned colleague* 
arc delighted ti» call it the cimiplemcnlary volume of the XUtuuSrn. 

Time alone can prove the stability of the house, which quality 
emplmutinljy distinguishes the old structures from the modem ones. 
Time m jLi also show if anybody else will care to try the ancient 
methods and principles at a lesser strain utid a greater economy. 1 

* In Uir cotainlciion of ibr Sv.nltkjj MauJun, with ill Covered urea of 
fi.j.yy-t 11*70-i !9$) U{. ft.. the iota I coal, including Hint of bud, rniwnry attaining 
Walla rm hath <idfs*U «orw U*m ft(it long dentil, ami ■ *mn ywyaidiemirnt-euncfeto 
T'.-nls, » itji|inotching a *um ul u*. figure*. li. botvewu, d(et not irprcurtil n comt 
rJiimfltt .j* tlif house aW. Thai could he aion Accuratelyc*kubird nn the 
baiit of ibc following amount and quality of nmerlnlt used, which WUUlli vary 
Ullitllln^ r.-, (in -s,rc of aamilsi houses, iM .it C SHkklWUkjtl oJ pc loci BOV 
tihirli in vii ;^;eaiaiily toiy in difliatiii pfotev (Soutfcr ha nice, retaining the 
1 rjj.MiiI'.j Hylic, cjji he huiil 
are used) : 


At nmcil frnscr coat, iiUl less if ctiEpper material! 


lirickt, n'tu^ (B»» 50St>^. *(“<d 

cb*i till ,3^1, third cho*48,-15(1), 

Thick b'jli.ijt, <1 ijf,l CifL 

Slone I)nfhist, oil. 

Cement, t.iflfi (alirni! 60 tow). 

Whit*- lime, 1,013 maund* jh >ireii 
li... .Tlii lime. |, r iu8 c.lt. 

Sand. 3,754 c-ft- 
Cinder., 144, 153 c.fi 
Siirki, 455 e.ft. 

Iron— 

J. -jisis, rftj miiund’ 36 men. 

K. -*Kj ay 5 maundt Jt> vwi, 
IliacHliUiroui, h8 uiiiundi 35 vein. 
Ridliug-t. 38 maximl* aSseers. 
t.;nca, in nBtnods 35 *em. 

ttlrr nrt. 1 ,.>37 n t . ft. 

We* p ^ 
fiurtua leak fll.ti. IC.L >, 4,01#! aq. ft. 

for thirteen, l»7f.fi. liw ftutr^v 
CL P. teak, 43 C. ft. for kitchen 

blotkL 


Nepal uJ, aoG cJt for kitchen block 
mill ou I homes, 

«.;fnsa—(Ibiarmd cur, .(00 '3, ft. Uor 
wiudmn of tiiJiin wruutufol, and 
okIiimit uSti >4it (for wlntinui of 
kitchen Mock, etc }. 

I four filling, ptihih. elf,, It M36 3-9-6. 
Picon menu tile*, 5,351 ** ft. 

Marble 'ilel, 213 tfi. It- 

Morblc chips, 549 111. 

nnd ptutltl, O-'.j lh, 

Labour (inriudltkg uunohl, carpeuhas, 
■mil hlxiiirett), 

Cort of draih-ingi, ttv.34. 

Cr.r ot' ertirnttinr, K> 544-2*^. 

Arrhito.il tnvdlicm allowance, 

Miseeifaiiewiu tliinc®, 

WAler-fdjwa 4fid twtlu^an hitlnip, 

Electric fmtalbrfon and fitting Jad 
light nil m ert n dlurfor., Rf. t -S. 


j,y /r,—Oeiicu in • mtJme na* supplied free fry ihr- urchitcct, Mr. S. C hfukcrje* , 
roc j l.tbui.uiiiit'ol'thr -rnginal pirn, d» wpmhbn of coirtt ntfUon , 
labour, (luroW c,t matcriaU anti jtn$ of scioui.b were tamed nut by the 
writer hinudf. 
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The expectations of scholars; and other com menu tor* luve, 
ever, not been tUl filled.* Neither die Bihar Govcnmieii: nor 
Dnrbhauga Raj tfK>k thrir advice to experiment with the principled 
enunciated in our SdiJras when rebuilding the urciui devastated by 
the earthquake -if 1934 . The rxpemnsm, too, that ihr engineering 
colleges might include the stud) of the Mdnasdra aeries among their 
compulsory subjects remained, unfulfilled; and it Ua remarkable tom* 
actuary on their ml crest in tltis important aspect of esctiti.il luclbn 
culture that few copies of the hr.i edition were purchased in India, 
die great hulk of them having I wen sold in Europe and America. 
The parent Governments themselves have not as yet made up their 
tiund to give a lead to ilm private builders The national 
importance of the Manasfira and the value of the applies don of its 
principle- to practical endas exemplified in the Svastik* Mansion, 
stilt remain to lie recognized. In other countries Governments and 
other bodies invite and grant awards of their own accord for 
improved housing schemes, competitive designs and croriomir plans 
to suit die needs or the people and to stand the weather and climate 
nf their countries. With die present-day tendencies of ail peoples 
ro foster national culture Indian Government might well, with 
sound reason, have adopted ere this the Mflttw&a as a standard 
and revived the true Indian architect are by constructing pub hi: 
buildings aoi itnllng to 1 he principles of an iudigeiioua i.jlcire whiclv 
became almost lost and forgotten although it now shows ibo 
experience of generation* ami experiment. uf centuries £11 these 
days of mob mentality people arc helpless to flunk fur them* 
selves and to deride what to do until and unlnst. they get a lead 
from the Govertutirnt of the country, even in respect of food 
and clothes, uni to tpcak. of bouse and furniture. The introduction 
of a new style oF arclii lecture among tlu public will be fadliia- | 
ted :f the Indian Governments, and die public ladle* subordinate 
to them. lake it a* their own policy and have the courage, to 
experiment on the tines of die Afimisihc in order to give a practical 
lead to the public. Tit this. as in oilier fields of endeavour, the 
natural hesitancy of individuals and non-Government umitutioui n> 
try something new auU untried c;ut only be overcome by die 
example anti die publicity provoked by builders constructing 
models of every-day utility, arid publishing complete and detailed 


4 &r Appendix 111 , pp. 422 - 449 . 
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plans and costs thereof- Bui die demonsiratiam themselves need 
publicity for which again some signal recognition and special reward 
Have been found necessary even 'n bit,' international exhibition.'! in 
tinder to draw pub! it attention, A more tendy rc<> ignition and die 
consequent publicity to the Aldr^Stira and the principles exemplified 
in the Svastilca Mansion rniglii have bt*cu expedited if die *eriw 
could have been completed during the tegirru: of the great educa¬ 
tionist Governor, Sir Harcotin Butler, who sanctioned the publica- 
tkm nf the series by advancing money From public ftuuli, 1 and if 
Mr- H. tv- H&rrop, die late lamented Director of Public instruction 
.if die focal (1 ovcnunwit, who saw through tJm details of the puhib 
cjjion and encouraged the coromicrion, were in office till now'. 
Nevertheless I acknowledge! with respectful thank* die help received 
from the Government of the United Provinces and the Government 
■ if India during some thirty years 1 have been engaged in com¬ 
pleting the MdmuJra frerie. in wven bill volume* involving as it did 
continuous and strenuous labour in addition to my professorial 


and other official duties* 

During the closing monthsof his governorship of the United 
Provinces, Sir Maurice Gander Halleti, fe.c-s-i., 

who Had appreciated our orient til scholarship In other 

province* also, happened to inspect a volume of Hinds Archi 
itdttrt in an exhibition. Since then he uuik a personal interest 
in the architecture <>r .t/irMJifra and declared at a function : ‘ As 
profe^or oTSattikrii and Head of ihc Oriental Departments of the 
Allaliabad Ihuvnrsity bice 1922. and as Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
for two successive terms, your work ha* of a High order. Your 

menu menu I work, the MattusSm series, which constitute a complete 
itud iUutnaUd «Utv< ) and ttfivyelopaedia of Indian Archaeology 
and Hindu Arc hi toot lire, bm been highly wpprecktwl by eminent 
sohofort all over the world. In recognition of tout services in the 
promotion of Sanskrit uchol srship nd in the field of rr^andt, the 
uric of “.Vfdiamahnpadbyayn Has bran conferred on you. * 
heartily congratulate you upon thh wrll-merhvti distinction^' If 
His interest lie sippfouictiicd by his Successors in office it may 


t At the #Uflq«liouef ;m ludmii Arlviwr lu Uw Givcrnot, dw littnl Gwenv- 

... havr dccfiirtl dm ifui dir . .. (J<r full turn or money udv^nced 

T Clta thr ouhJie funiU for dir nut -jV printing urf jinttli*™ ihrtrt^h fhr Osfoid 
[ _ 1%U Pi, - s oi the sewn v. tuim s the hnhtt «Jr-pn»c«*W iTfe* hr 
,my, wilt va to the »u«x«5s*mi •>( iti* ‘Voter. 
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he hoped that ihi murid ultimately attract lltc nMivt 

ufijii' IndianpubDr more eficntivcly* The ImilHrr r:f this gtvat 
country with it unrivalled achievement* In <icmv ajul arts may 
h fffipe forth Ik iii;;need 10 consult lhese volumes and to consider iin' 
ad vantage of adopting I lie ardiitaitnfal principles and meLUoil't of 
Manasdta. On the cve of my own retirement this hope ri ' great 
consolation fur me for mv jiast 30 years' continuous labour on this* 
task and I shall ever remain grateful to Sir Maurice For Ills congratu¬ 
lation. It fomama for me »o record my gratitude, in addition to Sir 
Harcourt Butler and Mr. Harrop, to Lieut.-Oil. R. S, Wctr o.r.H., 
wlu> succeeded as Director of Public Ins miction. for tils uniform 
sympathy and encoumgcmcm, To Lieut.-Col. Jpi W. Ciighton. o,BX, 
tile ilim Superintendent, Printing and Staiiomry. and Mr. M. U. 
Shmne, hi* suco^kt, and Jib stair I o'iv<‘ much more than 1 can 
adequately express. Words fail me to give vent to my Feeling of 
gratitude to Lleui.-Coh Crightmi, not only for his faultless inchmeal 
production, but also Tot his personal assistance in the matter of 
revision and Unguis tic amendments \ In gathering together photo- 
graph* and drawings from the Governments of Java, Sumatra, 
Siam, and French Judo-China, and from die Provincial Superin¬ 
tendent* of die Department of Archaeology of die Government of 
India; and in preparing die correct plan, elevations, and illtfetra- 
t iotis of the Sva-itika Maurion. 

1 am In partialb- indebted to die Director General of Archae¬ 
ology and his collcag ti& ami ^talT and the Provincial Sirpcriiuen- 
dents for the originals nif Plato Mil, xiva, xivb, xv, xvi, xvit, svm, 
xtso. xixA, xxxr, xxrv. xsvtt, xxrx, xxx, sxxi, xxxm, xxxjva, 
xxxtvA, xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvn, xxxvm. I aim mite ihia opportunity 
to express my imtcbtednm to the Governments of Siam, Jave*, 
Sumatra, and french It trio-China for die supply of die photographic 
views of Plates xLtx, l, u, m, uu, uv, tv, lvi, tvn, tvin. 

To Mr, S. C. Miikcrjrc, hji., 0.0. arc., a.u.a., die architect, 
more than a courtesy reference is necessary. He has supplied all the 
line-drawings, which needed a unique skill and personal imprest in 
order to keep up the spirit and details or dir texts, I am also indebted 
to him for working out the original plan of the Svasrika Mansion. 
Mr- G. A, Sewed, die chief draughtsman of the Government 
Central Press, who got his training in Roorkce Engineering College, 
ha* cleverly redrawn llie modi-altered ground-plan and the nosurt 
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on of (he house, Msstn, Zaitii Ikothrr.v, wtio, Among all the 
hntogTgphcra consulted, had the courage and enthusiasm to t. 

task, lutve supplied llie photo graftin'- view* which needed 
terabit? skill. To htjth of them I record niy thanks. For 
ratal assistance Line! guidance from time to time 

indebted to Mr. 1>, H. R. Ran, die University Engineer; 
smash Gupta, the Assistant Engineer of the local Municipality; 
Ir, T. A, Otto, a retired Chief Engineer of the Public Works 
went, of considerable building experience and of very 
and scholarly temperament., 

T am also grateful to laic Sir Lalgopwl Mukerji, n Judge of the 
VQfllmbad High Court, lur his ready assistance and itivithKiblc 
ingestions. For some special facilities in converting the dtc of the 
v.tanka Mansion out of a atrip uf waste land into a beauty spot, 
am grateful to the District And Municipal offirem ;mri tI lf engineer* 
r the combined Public Works and Public Health Departments. I 
m hnlchimi to the then City Magistrate. Mr. A. D Pundit, t.e.#., 
nd the District Magistrate, Mr. G. W, M Whittle, i.c.s., Ibr 
uthUtig me to give a proper si tape to the site and beautify the 
hole locality by straightening (he drains, etc., and cnerom King on 
fbtt yards of waste laud whereupon nuhance was oommitird, 
r which, however, tlit- (lien Indian Divisional Commissioner> 
poied a (me of Rs- 5 in order to put a cheek to such an mdea- 
iir. I shall ever remain grateful to Mr, W H G, P, Wall, once 
Director of Public Instruction, Mr. A,D. Dixon, i.c.t., ome iht 
T r ict Magistrate, and Mr- M. S. Sittgluil. Rai IS all ad u.r, the ihun 
sional Commissioner, on wlmse aiflaluwcJ recommend ation die 
h~mor of the United Province, Sir Mattrh# Ga infer HalJctt, was 
sed to taketion, a» a special ewe. tlic sale yfKarul plot no, 44, 
itliill Road ’ in niy favour, which was originally held by me 
rase for 30 years} the freehold right thus sec ured leu ever * 
vibe requirement* of a permanency of the costly drmomttrarion 
c Sv.cuika Mansion bulli upon this plot. 

Dt. K. N. Kalpi, and Mr. R. N. E.tsu, the then 
rmen of Allahabad Municipal Board, to Raj Bahadur 
Mathur, the then Director, and Pundit 5, G. Nora vane, 
Executive Engineer* of the Public Health Department, I owe 
badly needed assistance and protection without which it ii 
\ for an ordinary builder to build a house at Allahabad. 
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Dr, Katju is a lover of orts and uruhnwlogy and a ppr ( 
my endeavour to demonstrate an ancient style of ar< liii 
Mr* Basil* who has an inheited love for Sanskrit eo di 
H indu civilization* read all about the Mtimvita intuit' 
developed a scholarly interest in Ihc demotuaraiion , 
assisted me in the erection uf the Svastika Mansion* To 
Bahadur Braja Mohan Vy;ts, (he then Executive Officer 
Municipal Board, I owe more than words can ex press. ■ 
a brother scholar of Sanskrit and archaeology* and he < _ 
great enthusiasm in the construction nf the SvasttLi ! 

of wltich he laid tlie foundation. But for Ids own dcterminalim.* 
U would llave been, very difficult, if not imjK^dile, for me L< 
convert Hie plot oCiandowt of recognition and to complete tin j 
construction. I shall ever remain indebted to ihm gentlemen I 
My acknowledgment is also due to the Su peri it tend mr. of $he Wato(jJ 
works, Mr. S. K. Mitrn, for his gmerou- asntumec. 1 ial;e chf: 
opportunity to record my gratitude to Mr. C* G, L. Chi mien, if p 
then Resident Engineer of die United Provinces Electric Supplf 
Company, to whose personal interest and skill I die artist fl 
electric installation; to Mr. V. M. Blmrguvu For tastefully fixing til 
liglduing conductors and the aerial poles, and to Rai Atft&Tnaf ^ 
Agurwal. Rji Ram Outran Agarwal, w.Ar, and La: t 

Man Mohan Duss, raists and great builder*, fi>r their permit; j 
assistance and tlir occasional hdp of tlurir vvcl I-organized machine; ; 

Last, but not least, I acknowledge my thanks to my collcai*j| 
Pandit Raghuvura Mitth trial, Shastri, w*a., u,(i.fcj for his assistant'* 
settling -some of thr confuting passages of the Sanskrit text* and to r' 
former research scholars, Mr. Hi tomb.mi Da*. Shitstri. W.A., we 
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INTRODUCTION 


FINE ARTS 


Art is synonymous with Silfn and Kate, or more precisely, with 
and is the subject-mafter primarily of the Silfta-Mstras. 
1‘hc traditional list of sixty-four arts is, however, referred to in at 
least three other dunes of our literature. The mythological group 
includes the SrimatUh^g/wala, the Harum.fu and the Vis/mu-finrdTici. 
The Buddhist Jain group is i rpresented by the tjdna-™tnw and the 
Uttatadlijf&jcuHi-s dru. And the erotic group consists of die Kamti-sutm 
of Vatsyjyana and others. The mythological group makes mention 
of arts in connexion with the various kinds of knowledge acquired 
by Krishna and BaJarlmti. In dir text of Hu* SrxmMklgaaata, 
however, only the number* n«u die specification of the arts, is given.' 
It is stated that the slxty-four arts were learnt in so many, that is 
sixty-four, days. 1 But of its numerous commentators, some supply 
both the number and the specification, while Others only the number,* 
The commentators Vlpa-fftglmvSchSrym and Vijava-dh v;tja-tinIm, who 
make mention only of the traditional number of arts as sixty-four, 
do not disclose the source of llidr information. Visvanatlia-chakra- 
vartin also does not specify the sixty-four arts, but he mentions the 
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Sawa-tantra as ha source. Sridhara-svfimm and ValbbhacMiya 
also, who give a detailed account of the sixty-four arts, derive 
their infhrmauoo from the same source. The taa^dglr*, however, 
it should be: noted, U not the name of a Lx*»k, but is a branch of 
mystic literature which can hardly be identified for thr verification , 
of the names and other details of the arts. Sukadtva, anoiher 
commentator, who also specifies the sixty-four arts, quotes in Eta 
from His authority named pi dy(Isangtatin-nibandftn , which, as its r 'Hr 
indicates, i.n a mere compilation from some other sources. Lastly, 
JivH-gOtvSmin, who also describe the sixty-four arts in detail* 
appears to have derived his information from the Vishtta-purdna 
and the Hariaathii i, which is a supplement to the Mahdb/tafa I Inis, 
as quoted by Jiva-gosvnmm* the Vish $u~put&na l and the Hariwtmia* 
admit, indirectly though, a familiarity with the sixty-four arts, and 
state that the sixty-four (arts) were learnt in sixty-four days. The 
former, further, adds that it must be wonderful (uShata) to learn 
sixty- four arts in sixty-four days, while the latter explains this 
wonder by saying that Krishna and Balarama had extraordinary 
me money {Srutidhata). The impracticability of learning sixty-four arb 
in no more than sixty-four days did not strike any of the commenta¬ 
tors of the Snmad-bhagavata, presumably either because they were 
not at all familiar with the extensive knowledge demanded from 
and the wide field of study required for each of the sixty-four arts, 

(#) i f^T: i mttfl 
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T-r TTJ*?? mfgLl haVC haJ dMibt abou[ ** superhuman 

ability of Kn**. 4nd fabrima, which tm ben, a t imllt,d'T S o 
many other n, (;! sK> IM la ltlc But Uumgh 

equally mythological in character, this point has struck both the 
Vifhpu-piirdpa and the tf«rhui*fe wherein an explanatory note k 

3T y r C r J . ! U tllK “ is ***** tJlAI « wa* woiMierfut 

(wllthuUij fiir Knsjma oriel BalarSma to learn sixty-four arts in 

sixty-dbur days, while m the latter they are stated to have hen, 

P° wrr of r^rmheiing things by hearing only once 
{irnudharn). The explanation of the [{nrmukia is more expressly 
admitted in the Srm^hh&gamtn, where it k staled that rl„v 
retained everything by simply listening only once. 1 

Bin in spite of all these explaiuilions one cannot help thinking 

. 1 a * ! hc (,me ° r thc ^rimad-hhdgamta, as well as in the differ cm 
, imes of its commentaries, there was no practical knowledge of all {ilr 
sixty-four arts; because, othenvi.se, the authors nr these treatises 
Could not have passed over thr point so light-heartedly; further, in 
other Uiereture such ;in indifference is not met with. In the times of 
thr I i%hm~pnrdan anti the Harimmia, however, the state of things 
seems to have beat different The am were then living objects * 
they were then more real, more practical; at any rate people had 
more familiarity with them. 


The heretic group refers to the arts in connexion with die school¬ 
ing of Bodhi-sattva and of Mhh&vtra. it is stated in th c Lrtita-vatara* 
that * Wltatcvcr bistros arc current in the regions, all figures and 
writings and calculations, all roots, all arte tn lheir immensity current 
on earth were learnt by him in many millions of ages {kaifiat},' [,, 
the (Juarddhyajema-sulra* it is stated dial * He (MahSvIrs) studied the 


1 Sr* above, p. j, note t : p, 2, times i nnd 
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seventy'two arts, constantly applying himself to them, he was in the 
full bloom of youth, he had a fine figure and good looks. His father 
procured him a beautiful and beloved sweetheart, Riipini, with whom 
he amused himself in hw pleasant palace, like a Dvikuiuluka god.’ 
In the Buddhist and ibe Jain periods a far better knowledge of these 
arts are thus evinced. In the Latita-vistara it if distinctly suited that 
* all arts were current on the earth in their immensity {etpramepa) and 
they were learnt in million* of years (bahukaipO'kairah).' 

That youth and beauty arc essential conditions for the cultiva- 
lien of arts has also been admitted in the Lriito-vistara, Therein 
it is stated that ' when the Prince had duly grown up, he wai- 
taken to the school under a hundred thousand auspicious arnrng* 
men tii. . - * Now Viivamitra, the school-mauler, feeling the 
beauty and glory of ihe Bod hi-sat l va to be insufferable, fell prostrate 
on the ground.' 1 

In the Uii/irddhyayann'Sufrn the mimher of arts is limited to seventy- 
two, but they are not specified anywhere in the text. The context 
also demands a different reading for the expression nl-i-km-t* as 
suggested in a similar context by the expression bah^kalpa-kotjaft 
(many millions of yearn) in the LaUUi-miara, in order to give a sense 
of the time nr the close application of the mind required in learning 
the seventy-two -ms. But what is really important k the fact thai 
almost all die necessary circumstances under which the arts can be 
cultivated art mon- perfectly dear in this text. It is stated that ' lire 
student of arts must be in the full bloom of his youth and musi have 
a fine figure {surujxi) and good looks {pryadsria$a) himidf; he must 
be united with a charming {t&pavatl) and beloved (prijfS) wife, who 
should be the personified beauty {rupijtt} to keep him constantly 
amused and refreshed; and lastly, he musi have a beautiful palace 
f prdsSda) to live in.' In oilier words, a student of arts should be 
surrounded with all beautiful things both internally and externally; 
he should live in an atmosphere of beauty and youth; all his sense 
organs must be in a stair to appreciate and enjoy; the eyes to see 
pretty things, the cars 10 hear pleasant sounds, the nose to smell frag¬ 
rance, the tongue 10 taste -tvret things the skin to touch delicately 

< ttf/tta-eiiftfrfl. Chap. X, Trait*. (R. t. Mitra), p. i8|. 

1 It ho* been ray curwuily trHeated j* "mi acquired knowledge of tbc 
world " (Jacob), SflfI, Viol, XIV, p, uj 8), which <3 *j hardly be the Tendering of 
tu SunrkrU ccjuiVideuE Xitiivntk- 
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soft objects, and, above ail, liw mind to think. 10 feel, and to will the 
beauties of aits. 

Youth and beaut) as an essential condition for the cultivation and 
development of arts reached a fuller recognition and a more elaborate 
treatment in the erotic group or literature. In the KOma-iestra 
yoinh and beamy is the main theme. Whatever h discussed therein 
J* no,hln K fj|K * W^rence to the natural indium ions of young 
hearts of cultured men and women in their tesihetic mood. Kdma 
or sensual desires, can only arise in the mind of youth in an 
atmosphere of beauty. A seed cannot germinate in the desert nor 
can an artistic idea grow up in thr fossilised heart of an old person 
This &ct been fully recognized in die mythological and the 
Buddhist-Jain groups of literature also, for, in spire of Lbeir spirit 
being avowedly religious, it was necessary to train Krishna and 
HatarSma on the one baud and Bodhisaflva and Mabavlra otl the 
other m artistic and other matters, not in their advanced age but 
tu their youth and in an atmosphere of beauty. This point can 
lie abundantly developed by a reference to the extant arts of all 
countries, of all nations and of ah sects. But before proceed inn 
Umber with illustrations it would be convenient first briefly to 
examine the traditional list of arts. In the Kama-tutra of VStsvsl 
yana * the smy-ibur arts arc specified in connexion with the 
accomplishments to be acquired by men and women : 

i. Cfot—Voeal music, including every thing from composition 
to singing, in all scientific manner and comprising four or five 
main topics, 1 

1 qfofm P m frwtwwtr jwlsiMni it 

off i vto ?i 'tnjtftnmniT t 

• * * ®*nnf*rtTRT s ^’ finiti Shu, 
if* it 

J #=? (tnr ttiinh-J ^ i 

tm m n -tffolodiuti on KSm^sSim). 
trv ’ifi 'inffnTT T^atl^TFPrtr: ^n^uirrif^tT^nTirrtTf: ym 

i — /Jlvsoginv.imiiii on Stitnad-bhagoiwta), 

*fTtf ^TRftTTTI ifft+N* TRW: 

tnorf^t i 

—l Va ll Hhhirfhii f)a on Siimai-bhagciata)* 
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IIUCDV ARCHITECTURE IX 

1 STAOtJL'cmON 

% Vidya — Instrumental music, which also ^ our 

V ^^U-Dsmcing t which includes many more things ,imn the 

* this much later In dm fek os 

which meat* both seeing dramatic representation mid reading sionw 
in prose and verse. This deals with the ten kmd* of drama and ■ 
numerous oilier details which arc essentially artistic m matter, *pmt 

Painting, which tacludca six essential parts, namely, 

varieties of beauty* proportions, representation of saiUmcnul grace, 

resemblance, colours, reliefs* . «... , - ■ p 

ft. Vilahab-Md^— Tattooing, specially «&mng to a kind .1 

pil ii« on the face which it waled U> he liked very <™<* by Udnon- 

able voting ladies friTdrirtf). 

, r^^^m^Mr-riA^Obviously this refers to three sepa¬ 
rate things, namely, the artistic arrangements of rice-meal, flower*. 
aiid dishes. All the commentators* seem to have missed the point* 


' f^trt ^t $*rrint =* 1 

* tow[H , 

-_J Ysiiodhunt on h JirnWwo). 

* IVuTTt ura eja ^ i 

^Tvri'i -orfrirf^ *rarr^ fWu* u 
Ttftfinw. wwiM^lil t 
5^if vr n Itfre sr i hh« rt Uuhrff>T i 
jriTijvTTr fnsuw^r snMkrnt u 
yjp^ppft ft ^prmrturinrr hku+^'i^Pt 1^‘t» 

—{VdwHui.f on A jjnowjHf™ 

A irnVsr. uui™nfiT i 

iinsa *Pr M n 

— Va ^idiiam on k nitia-i ixtji 

4 ^rsrnrr fipTRt ^ yihmuwwt i 

— (Jlva-gtmiUiiinj. 

iTTfr^f^S af*?T=r*ttf rtTfHMl T*pilHI=H «HlPtH ]l u l ^fefifWTn 

MJiarr *rt tui'Mirr-iM 

—(V»ll*bfafcMiy»). 

rofeg!3*3&#iNtf: ^rrfm^ t#um *tt ttfaTrfjhu Tffodwixn \ 
^nr f^f^niTpnl ui%ferm t—{yRodham). 
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They have curiouidy divided the phrase thus ; T(intfuh^btili-vikntti 
and JCviMtnG'Qikdra , and explain the former a$ referring to offer¬ 
ings to deities and the latter to making garlands also for worship., 
Hie context mattes such interpretation untenable. These are essen¬ 
tially artistic matters and have nothing to do even with the worship 
of the god of love, as the commentator of the Kima-sHtra thinks, -is 
an alternative. Besides, worship of a deity is nowhere mentioned 
directly or indirectly in the list. Tin - avowedly religious learnings 
are confined to the Vidas* Upantthods, DMarna $ fair as, etc., which 
arc separately taught, ns si j ted in the mythological group. More¬ 
over, the foregoing and the following topics make such an inter¬ 
pret a don quite unconnected. It is easily nndcrstanilahle that on 
accomplished young lady must cultivate these arts as arts and not 
as religion. 

G. JYtt&p&Jifratta —Making beds of dowers. It, of course, refers to 
gardening, which is separately mentioned later on . 1 

9. D/i.tana-vasandnga-raga s —This also refers to three separate arts, 
namely, the staining of the teeth, dyeing of’ cloth, and colouring 
of the body by means of powder, etc. 

10. Mani Ar/i umtka-AarnutnThc art of setting jewels on the (marble) 
floor for use particularly in summer, as slated by Yakxlhara.* 

it, $tirtina*racfum &—lire arl of bed-making. According tnjiva- 
gosvarum, 4 and probably VaJJubhach&rya,* it refers to the making 
of bedsteads and couches, etc,, which is an item of architecture 
mentioned as a separate art taler on. According to YaAodhara, 
this is necessary for digesting die food and for enjoyment,* 

1 Yiiwdlutra «ucsstx an allci native sense also ; vi*-, making garlands with tfowere 
which it separately mentioned Inter an. 

VdlaiThicharya passes it over, calling it -u I 

Jiva*goavimia gives the real sense: 
jqrftrhr nrnrr^i 

1 Curiously, VaDabhiheirya delicti a sexual wtue h«e when be tayi: 
ssumfr enrihr MMyHPm'f 1 

* According to jlvs-giavaiiiin thii should be done, as shown by the iwhirct 
Maya in buildings wonderful bail for die Pa^ava* (for detalb, m itfWi, P “47 
and the writcr’i Indian Archil* ziurt, tit Ed-, PP tGG> llj 7- llotc 4)* 

* tnPI 1 

* tppfnPT TJ^iivrrr twHl uwiw iC4n mi r?rnii»q i 

This is fully elaborated in connexion with wrpiN-^lb.vr {«<&! vtfta}, 
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ii, Ufkka-*&ha—V \aying on an Jmtntmcni known jda- 
ttirangaS or china-cups containing varying quantities of water to 
regulate the tune and produce harasonic notes like mu si cal glasses, 
or an instrument (invented by Franklin) the sounds ol which are 
produced from Irdkliaped glasses placed on a framowork that 
revolves on its centre, while the rims arc touched by the moistened 
finger. 

13, Udaka-gkdta— The art of making fountains, called jala - 
ttambhn^idjd by Jlva-gtisvimin,' 

14. Ckitra-fttga —Pictorial ari?, i.e. various kinds of painting, 3 

15. \{dlya-grathana - jtikaipa —The arts of making garlands.* 

16, S/khardpi 4 a-joj<tm—'Yl\c art of putting »m ornaments (of 
flowers) on the hair and top oF the head, 5 

f", Xfpatkta-prttfogt!— Sr ride represcutatjQna, the art consisting iu 
putting on clothes and ornaments For the stage. This elaborate* 
the art mentioned in the preceding item. According to VaJlabha- 
charya this also includes the construction of the stage itself, 

1 Accenting to YaAodlntra it is like the trawaja or a drum. Valla hhilctarya 
dafe wit limit oi ll seriously when lie say*, ' ju sound* arc fiatumlly produced mi 

Water ' : 

HUT Fig- ITTtTT HUfT. 

jlva-gctivjmin chiiiki that liiis music can l>c produced in a Mot a In* ; 

udsufl^ipH^jui T^f'trfmrr tt 1 

1 VaUjtbhirhkry* make* ii fi childish play with water : 
mt ^ *P3ffT f*Tfl% ^ I 

YUodhara alto ihjnbi U in 13 c a play with water : 

nnd includes the preceding one alio under a general heading of ' wafer-play/ In 
fact SridhaM-jvirnin has indmird (he two iIcith (n*. r ■, 12 ) under one headin';, 
1 h .icskully -til iJjr i>'mir,r:ttjjiim have found it difficult to explain tins. 
gOivimiu h vm-nc when he iiiicj-prett it a| the mrarn to *k the various Atmdoftd 
things : 

dMu^flcshr *mnrnm: 

YalUtihiichirya thinks it to be the- garlanding of lluwrrs (fkfa’rr: 
Yiiiodhara, following him, fees tvxuulily everywhere and says that this supplements 
the act of f -ink, u «rpar.ite item fire below): 

cojrw: I =mfu( ? f%) f^dnMl : I 

i t 7 % t TFT^^flbr -pWfrTT: 1 if flu'll ?rT 7 TTijri??t^ i 

*JjVMOjv;iinin paisa over thr-.r seven item* as loo e.uy in nurlerstand. 
Both VaUabhachirya and Yalodhara mate it mmeassai-ily id mean the making 
of llowen-gsrlaitda for lltc head, .chich is mentioned m the next item. 

* The skill consists here in artistically wearing ami not making dtsse ornament*, 
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i^f W .^_ P:iinling the cheek* Indore the ear with 
ndaI and other pastes, Yalddfona think* it to be a port of scenic 
icpiMcniai ion. No dmjhi it is a special kind of toileting. 

In ^;^r ,Vri :f ef V« ^rhe art of mating perfume*.' 
vartou- Ific art of putting on ornament* on the 

jeweller f 'i ^ ^ Yak " iUar * interprets it as the display of 
" for stage purples and damfk/Jdcr 

U\ heads, SamyDj) f a und Asathyojpi^ 

Tlie art of jugglery : according to ViUabhl- 
charya ,. docs not odtmt of a ralionaJ cttplmnttion and has twemr 
vaneues which are, however, not specified. 

• .?* arts a.s taught by KuchtimSra, the 

an i°r o the Aupam^hmiAdhtfcaT.u According to the commentator* 
lhc c ***** ut Somc unspecified tricks . 3 KuchumSr* need not 
necessarily mean die author of that name when no art,, bearing 

SZ“ arr , 8 r ra "r k r v ™ The «*» 'iwh*-««iamiu 5 

female breast s hence U , a just possible that the art mav refct to 
rhe nursing or decoration of thr female breast. 1 

S3. //arW^jWfr—Prestidigitatioii. The art k well known ; this 
ts extensively practised as an amusement in fashionable societies and 
cxmmacrca to be an accomplishment for a you rig person 

24. Vie/ritra-idkii-pupa-fiimkshya^ikir«.kriyA —The cookery, or the 

c ™ king van< ™ s kinds of vegetables, cakes, and (all other) 
eatables. I he vegetables comprise ten different tilings, namely, root, 

1 Vnlia bhfcharya suggests .in ftXtouattvc also; 

i**lfiiK4«m£ 'pnrniwPT^T Pnmr wn^nEnfr ifor wr 1 

'J* ***** K&tm ™ 

*7^ *wr*j ^ mmmu I if 5# tjrnTTfpR ^1 -Wtot 

3 Hfnitftl Wfc-TT SS33RT I 

—(Jlva-giyjv.lmin). 

*g*'i*ia 1 

—(Vallahh 4 ehirya). 

*pmn»n<! iTFi^rcrth^mPiTTri. > 

. . —-(Yafrwlhara), 

or A" 0 *’ howeV f* . but when «hr .mthnrs 

Z £ S 5 U%£±?& 3 ht “ bout fc “* “ 

snss f *“ *« ^ 
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leaf, shoot (as of a bamboo}, forepart, trail, trunk, uffshoot. skin, 
flower, and thorn. 1 

Cakes, including bread, arc also of various kinds, but they arc 
not specified. The eatables arc divided inio four classes, namely, 
Oil (ifmkshya or a krojw, things to be eaten by chewing, 

(A) bhtjya or clmhyn y things to be eaten by sucking, 

(e) lehya, or things to be licked, and 
{d ) ptyti) or tilings lo be drunk, 

J’hc pejus arc divided into two classes, namely, r ooked {with fire) 
and uncooked. The former is called jtistm and admits or two 
varieties known as soup and decoction. The Tatter also has two 
varieties called the asandltdinjlrita and satidhanaktU^ The samdlulna* * 
kfilit are those which are made by distilling, such as fermented 
or spirituous liquors, and are divided into drdsita and adravila : the 
former is made by mixing water, sugar, and tamarind, and is known 
as drink or spirituous liquor ; and the latter is made of liquified 
herbs mixed with palmyra fruit and plantain flower {mnhd\* and 
is called ran, i,c, essence or juice. 

25* Pmakn-tasa-rdgdsaua-yojana —Preparalion of beverages. Ac¬ 
cording ro both Yasodltara and Vallabh&chSrya dsaiia implies 
spirituous liquor and indicates intoxication of three kinds, namely, 
mild, ordinary, and high. The term ?<tga is staled to imply three 
things, namely, those to be licked. powders and liquids tasting salt, 
tamarind, pungent and slightly sweet. 3 

YaSodbara thinks 4 this, and the preceding item, may be includ¬ 
ed under one heading, namely, cookery, Bui a number of most use* 
ful am are referred t*i here which are even at the present time prac¬ 
tised separately. It should be noted that the stages of development 

-■fT 'pi +'*;r^r{T rrrr snfira **pnr 11 

—(Quoted from (onic unknown author by YaAodhara.) 

' Ftantain grows out of liiLu wtuch looks like Uie cjmllflrwer m cabbage. 

* Trrfr oiiRhh 4 rs: 1 

it 

„ —(YnAndhara quoiia from mmc unknown work.) 

’ta nr-f: 1 tw tjriirr itrnfslw, firtr Trm 'rrTtRfwrinin t 

fftfrf.^M fsTsmu ^jirerTfi «fwt frm 

fWlfdl I 
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SLfSS* *" i h< ; :,fl ° f maki "S r «* beverages are the 

_ I indication of the suite of culture and civilisation as well as 
Oi the economic condition or nations and communities. 

Y,£,V^Tailoring and weaving. According to 
WJh.,ra tadonng »of three kinds, namely, &*** or sewing of 
^ or darning of torn doth, etc., and mtatham** making 

, T sh ^ n ! clc ' Weaving implies manufacture of cloth or H„- 
whole textile industry, including making of yam, which is separately 
mentioned later on (see no. 36). 

27. ifltra-hfj/fl-Tfif an of playing with thread amt rope. 
According to YaSodhara rh c play consists in showing by sleight of 
h md a piece of thread in perfect condition after tearing ii to nieces 
• >r burning it to ashes, and would imply a kind of magic. According 
10 Jiva-gosvamin the play consists in mewing dolls, etc., like Jiving 
beings, with the help of a thread, and also walking on rope and un¬ 
winding oneself after having been bound up with a rope. Tit if 
would imply acrobatism in addition to magic. 

-8. i in a- {lamnrtikc- vddva —Flaying on lute and small drum. 1 
these arc included in the instrumental music, but they arc specially 
mentioned* as YododJiara says, first, because stringed instrumental 
nmstt and lute music are very important, secondly, because rhev 
□ id difficu t to learn especially at the commencement, and. lastly 
because on these instruments the words f letters) played c;«i be heard 
as distinctly pronounced, 

■jj}. Pfeihtltkd -—Solution of riddles, charades, etc. 

30. J 1 /a.'mala— Mod d H tig or making images, be. sculpturing. 

1 his imeipretntion is very definitely asserted by JIva-gosvamin and 
Yaitabhtch&rya.* But Ya&odhara interprets tills in an entirely 
diircreut way and says that it refers to a kind of versification 
beginning wit h a part icu lar letter of a verse,’ but that is separately 
mentioned under a different heading [tee no, 56), 


1 above, item no. a, 

* fl'4 q In f - ntfcpri vj if 1 — (j T vti -ros v.tm in), 

, .—[VaUabhlclittryaJ. 

* Tr7n *wwlUfii ttUfft. 1 nr mraf arami p anrnrn (in wmc unknown 
work); 

trihroW. a.?;ra'J 1 

TMT afmtptfir nfsm n 


,.jr 
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Sculpture as an important art is well recognized and elaborately 
treated in a branch of literature like most of these arts. 

31* * Durvdthijktt-yogti —-Mimicry, i.e. the art of an imitative 
resemblance in one animal to another or to some inanimate object 
in sound or sense, as stated by YaAodhara.* 

32. Puittiku-vdEhima —Elocution, i.e. the art of effective speaking, 
more especially of public speaking, regarding solely the utterance 
or delivery. This interpretation is supported by both Jiva-gosvuroin 
and VaUahhScharya. 3 But YaSodhara refers lids Lo recitation in 
particular* 9 

33* Kdtakdkhyinikd-dariana— Tableaux vivants, or what arc 
called * living pictures.* The art constat* in exhibiting a motionless 
representation of a well-known character, painting, scene, etc*, by 
one or mote living persons in costume. That it is different from a 
dramatic performance is clear and needs no explanation. 

34. K^pya-samasjfd-ffuram —Solution of verbal puzzle* which are 
elaborately discussed in a class of literature known as AiaritJtdra* 
.iditrn. 

35. Paitiktjipdikd}-EetTti-vwn:-uibi!pa —Thr art of making bows 
(? sofa, basket}, sticks, canes* etc,, with thread. According to Yaso- 
dhara this art also includes the making of cane chairs, cane beds 
etc.* 

36* Tarkit-karanitin Mak rug twist with a spindh- ora distaff: 
this refers to the art of spinning. Weaving is separately mentioned 
(in no. a$), 

1 U-SflsdiHI I HTT MMH1: TTSTUfT I 

Valla h hf* ha rya says that it rden to ^TSHTfePFR I 

Jiva-gwvajmn adopts the ordinary sense: 

* ^Tttir-SVi-qRT '^H+WHi rjWTtf^rrsniT iftfnr: fFFPl l 

5tT*J iffeJt Pf Hi Wl 

* VjJIibbkbiiry4 reads it differently, PoNittf-fiWlni ■ raaiMi 1 .aiiba/jbt, and rtfers to 
ram-lighticigt etc,, which u however included under a separate heading {itr no. 44}. 

J B-jlii .‘rndhara-svAmin and VallftbJ iJitharya miiraitl it as TeitAd'Aarmao 
ideliHiroy.i. Its Yitayiyaiu's ftaw-ruiro it is read as Taksha-kmmSni [carpcnl^r’* 
Violist ; and ihr cotummentntor Yaiodfiam tntejpreb ir as l 

(malduK of balls willl inkriuc iik.itr But cjrp'flity u n;ntuly metilionfd 

in the next item. 
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37 - Tahhana- Carpentry, be. the art nf wood-carving in making 
seats, beds, doors, etc. 1 

38, V&stu-vidya— Architecture, the different parts of which arc 
assigned to sthapati, sdtra-grdJrin, cardhnki and lakshiik*,* Ii refers 
to the art of building and includes everything built or constructed, 
k° m palace to the bird's nest and from the Image of a god to 
lhat of an insect.® Thus, in the first place, it 1 denotes the con¬ 
struction of all lands of bit ildiugs, religious, residential and military, 
and their auxiliary members and component mouldings. Secondly! 
it implies town-planning, laying out gardens, constructing market¬ 
places, making mads, bridges, gates, digging wells, tanks, trenches, 
drains,sewers, moats, erecting enclosure-walls, embankments, dams! 
railings, flights of steps for bilk, ladder, etc. Thirdly, it denotes 
articles of house furniture, such as bedsteads, couches, tables, 
chairs, thrones, lam, wardrobes, clocks, baskets, conveyances, cages, 
nests, mills, etc. It also includes the making of gannems and 
ornaments, etc. It discusses, a* preliminary matters, selection of site, 
testing of soil, 4 planning, designing, finding out cardinal points for 
orientation of buildings, dialling, and astronomical ;«id astrological 
calculations." 

Architecture also implies sculpture, like many of the other arts 
and deals with the carving of phalli, idols of deities, statues 0 f sages ’ 
images of animals, birds, fish and insects. 

39, Smwtui-rupfa-mw-pariksh &-—'Testing of gold, silver and 
jewels. 

40. DhSiu-vdda— Metallurgy, be., the art of setting, purifying, 
and mixing up of the metals such as carth{?), stone, and quick¬ 
silver, 1 

1 Yalodhum says rlmt it refers to patd/mii-kaman^ but that tj mu corral 
because lakskak* and wrdhaki have got different works to do Urt under the .J*'. 
beading VidintyQ r 

*&* if/ret p- 93 and the writer 1 1 Indian Arthitorlun, m Ed,, p. 3 ^ and 
Dictionary of Hindu ArehiUtiun, me Ed., pp. 709.712, 73^-730, 

*Stt lie writer's Dictionary of liwtdit Arekiitcturt , 1st Ed., Preface, p. v\li t and 
Indian Anhiteotart, ret Ed., pp, 1,9. 

1 'rhb refers to practical geology. Mining is separately mentioned (w ik>, 41). 
•The eommenrainrj have not included smarna which h, however, found in 
a tott of the fil-ns-cutra. It should l« noted that the four item beginning with this 
fnU undo tint category. 

[Yaiodhara prefers the trading ?PT in place of TT.) 
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41. Mttni-T&ga*jMna {rdgaka-ranjami) —Art of colouring precious 
stones, 

43. Akara-jti&ntt —Mining, or (hr art nFascertaining the existence 
of mines from external appearances. 1 

43. VrAshdjurveda-joga—Thc art of gardening, which, according 
to Vasodliara. includes planting, nursing, curing, and artistically 
arranging trees in private house gardens 2 Vallabltfichfirya refers 
it particularly to the fruit gardens.* 

44. Mtska-k\ikhiUi~l(iv*ika-yudh(i-vidki —Ram-fighting, cock-fight* 
itig, quail-fighting. Such things are shown, according to Yaiodliara 
in the performance of a circus parly.'* 

46 ' SuJco-sdrfkd'pfalSpana —Teaching of parrots, etc., 10 speak'. 
The art consists in a sort of singing and delivering (good) news 
through the birds.* 

46. UtsddattA {~nt samvtihane dta kaidaia )—Massage or shampooing, 
i.c. rubbing the limits with unguents, pomades, etc,, both with 
hands and feet as Yasodbarn says.* 

47. heia-marjunu'kaufala *—Coiffure or hair-dressing, 

48. AkskaTi-mushtik&'kathana —Guessing unseen lette rs and thing* 
held in a closed fist, as stated by Jiva-gosvSmiji and Vallabhi- 
charya. But, according to Yafodhara, the art consists in guessing 
things held in a dosed fist, like the revealing of th,- hidden and 
suggested meanings in a poetic composition; it admits of two 
varieties, namely, mbhasa (suggestive) and: nirahh&sa (unsuggestivc). 


1 VaOyiyana doe* not include this. Hu toramm later Vaindhora myx that this 
is found in some other texts, 

5 rVnfefifrr+ 114 IV-VIft | 
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the object being twofold, namely, to guess hidden things and to 
make concise composition.* 

-19. ML'chcithitu-vikalfnt— Use of secret code language or modify- 
mg ordinary language so as to make it not ordinarily intelligible 
as stated by Vai odiiara, 1 

50. Dda-bh&shd-vijiifim —Knowledge of languages of different 
countries.* 

51. Piithpa-iakatikA-ttir mita-jrldn/i ^Malting ol' flower carriages. 

52. MttntUa-jntina —The art of reading omens from the crowing 
of crows, etc., as stated by ValUbh&chS,rya. ( ' 

53. Tantra-mitjikd The art of making monograms, logogmphs 
and diagrams- Ya&dhara attributes this to Vifva-karnMUl and calls 
it ghttland-jastm (science of accidents).* 

* wtPTT ■y.ffeTj'^frfh 1 gr trnmsT w \ ?r* Rrapw srsn 

t»*t t fruT fnor ( Pniw mir ctpj 

Vitoritori illuitnuo this by t]imtins’ vm» from the Ckartdra-frabbll-iilinnAttoya 
aTBftvigtipca. 

■ H «i'HywVjEwHm m wm wwpaV 1 mu 

f t^^TT 'J<d^PiTT=tT: ( ^ntr 

HR* I 

4 4 iu t« | 4 Tn fafr ufam? 1 < 

—(VaSodhura). 

* Vais pyuria divide this under two heading* i 

t 0) Pa^hpa-Sakafiki and (i) mrtrtitc-jiUbta, His COtnnseulutOT, YaAodtuir^., 

simply says that 

‘Jturfor smfcn 1 

Jrvu-gtm r amin readi it os Piithpa-tduttikS-nmitla'jdSnam, but fall* to vxplain it 

ywtfi^Vrrfftwr pppnlNftmJit Miraum 1 

Sridhara-avjinun reads it jli : 
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54. Dhdm^matrlkd 1 —The an of composing enigmatic poetry. 
According to' Ytriodhara it refers to a kind of science of remem¬ 
bering.* 

55, Sixmpnlhjfi —According to Ya^ndhara it refers to a kind of 
reading which is practised for the sake of music and debate.* 

jjG, Mdmsi kdtya-bij .'&—Extempore and mental composition ol 
versified poetry. The art comprises die tilling up of stanzas of 
which a portion is told, the versification of t bough is in someone 
elsc's mind, and composing verse* beginning with certain given 
letters, etc, 

57, Alfiidhdna^Jbia— Lexicography, The an consists in gening 
together all the synonyms of a term. 

58, ChkattdQ~jn$n &—Knowledge of metres. The art consists m 
composing metrical verses. But according to YaVxih.vra it reFer.i 
to character-reading, especially of man by young ladies. 4 

59, Knj&vikttlpa —Derivation and conjugation of verbs in various 
ways, it refers to grammar and poetics, as Yasodhara says. 

fki. Clikaliiakayaga —Tricks. According to Yasodhara the art 
consists in assuming In' one the form of somebody rise in order to 
deceive someone, as Surpunaklm and IUcluka did,* 

tit. Vmtta-gppana —Changing the appearance of fabrics, such as 
making cotton cloth appear like silk. But according to Yaiodltaj a 
the art consists rather in concealing by cloth the very existence of 
certain private parts of die body, pulling on a torn piece of 
cloth in such a manner that ii look* perfect, and wearing a long 
piece of doth in skilful folding so that it appears s mal l.* 

1 Vulljiblukhttrya and Sridhara'svAmin read this aJurtij with the prreeding one 
under the same heading. 

t I —— 
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6a. Uytlta^iiesha — The art or various gamblings. 

63. Aksha-ktfjd —Flaying with dice, mentioned as a special game 
by Yatadham. jlva-goavfimm refers ibis lu an unspecified game in 
which a distant object is drawn in. 1 

64. Btila-kriganaka — The art of making dolls for children. Ac¬ 
cording to a modem translator {Mitr.Vj it refers to juvenile sports. 

65. Vainayifn-jri&ria — The art of etiquette, as YaSodhura says,* 

60 . yijapfu-jnwia—A rt of warfare, including archery, etc, Accord¬ 
ing to Yasodhara* it admits of two varieties, divine and human.' 3 

67. VfayamUibjfl&ia*— The art of physical exercises, including 
hunting and other sports, as stated by Yosodhara.® 

From this list it is dear that under some headings more than one 
subject is discussed, 1)1 at some subjects should better be discussed 
under one heading, and that the order is not logical. In fad, the 
number of arts as sixty-four is a fictitious one. Neither Viiisyayaua, 
nor all the commentators of the Kdnta-sxttm, nor those of the Sfntwd- 
hhJga-vata, nor the author of the Ldlita-vistara have been able to make 
up the number. Some of the commentators admit this. 6 In the Uttard- 
dfa'tma-sUtra the number given, as pointed out above, is seventy-two, 
which arc not, however, specified. YuAodhafa declares that iJie 
sixty-four are the basic arts, which may be subdivided into five hun¬ 
dred and eighteen.* These baric arts arc classified under different 
groups in an unspecified text (of the Kamd^mtra). Of these, twenty- 
four are stated to he the useful arts®; twenty refer to gambling, ol 


1 Ai n matter of feel this and the fumisr item should came under one heading. 
j wrrftRwfR^nT q?rforir srHi«NMifa ^iftrftrar 1 
1 r q jMiiriM.i l xxfim: I trit nnravr 1 nx 'mfimiqu: r T fni c ri to *tsi- 

btW iSITT^UT: f 

4 Hotli SlfdHafMvAnun and $uka-devji read it a* VstifHAt 
i BmerOrrh tpntrar: 1 

* ifftfri qs^T: tjlXHF*H VMfHjgVjilfiMHII.f. ( rrf%?T* 

tphri gT mKHVK r: 1—(VallabMchfiry»h 

' X^ Tf^!tT?ST. ! 


* jfriTTT, tbpj, {sfep[ ( srimr, Pvxribo, 
brih'., ^.HioPiqid*r,r?stTfbTr,^riw ». 5 *pi f*xt ■ -1 *(. t* -■ nflt.* 1, wrf*ri:, trrxNirR^, 
MNl^All'niWlHR*. ^W^t 
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which lificcu deal with theoretical things 1 * * 4 * and five with practical 
objects 8 ; and sixteen are concerned with cohabitation* anti four 
with subsidiary matters connected with cohabitation.* The Iasi 
twenty are entirely private matters and are never meant for public 
discussion; they are too fine to be exhibited in a museum for 
line arts, although indecent paintings of the sort are noticed in 
temples at Puri, Kanarak, Benares and elsewhere; they are stated 
to be practised in private. 6 

So fat as the main list b concerned, it should be noticed, only 
the last twenty may he considered as exclusively feminine aria, the 
others from vocal music down to physical exercise being equally 
practised both by males and females. Even cookery, which includes 
the scientific preparation of all kinds of dishes and beverages, is a 
proper subject for the theoretical and practical study for man and 
woman alike. In fact, dietary Is a section of t he medical science. An¬ 
other fact to which attention should be drawn is that barely one- 
fourth of the whole list can be called fine arts, which are meant only 
for mere culture or amusement, while others arc really useful and 
productive arts both materially and culturally. This point is bcami- 
fully illustrated by Vatsyayaiia in his Kama-i'in* : ‘ Even an ordinary 
dancing girl possessing beauty and youth when trained in these arts 
rises to the status of a courtesan, is welcomed in respectable society, 
and is respected by kings and learned people. She becomes an object 
or notice and. is desired by everybody. As regards princesses and 
daughters of high officials, they can keep captivated their husbands 
possessing a thousand other wives. And when they become widows 

' Braftr. i tt Puffin: vra-JT—sornTf^:. jmfawPb Vtiiffs it, Pro 

>i*ifa :> g^TTfh^TT:, 

stftr^n;, swsuFia^, i 

* *rHt —Trarntfafa, ‘TtT'I i 

h ’mar-'pvw wfra, bstoih, , 

TWT«hfl!T?¥!;, 3^, fnmmht jHnfcrr 
stmifrpTr^, *Ep^twm r H-Ji^simPnrispt. 
rwrfafa, i 

-mranr.—mwr, wnif-ro, afarrmrimn ia *r, 

fTOSPTS^f'n * 

4 jffirnr ^ , 

- LVauyiyami, Quip, HI), 
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and deprived of their wealth they can honourably earn their livcli* 
hood even in another country. A man who is a skilful artist can com¬ 
mand a healing and proves a pleasant companion everywhere. 
Even hcin}4 a ^ranger hr can captivate llie heart of young ladies in 
no time- Prosperity follows him in all places and at all times.’ 1 

Lastly, none of these arts can be properly cult ivated by a person, 
community, or nation who is not endowed with a sense or beauty 
and youth. In ihti matter age is no sure test of youth. The Great 
Buddha could renounce the world while yet a young man and in 
the midst of worldly prosperity because he had grown oldish in heart 
and had no interest fur youth and beauty. Almost at Llic same age 
. Cli.iit.mya also renounced the world* but he was never deprived of 
a sense of beauty and youth, and the result has been the origin of 
Stinkbtana, a kind of very exciting mass music, a* well as the estab¬ 
lishment of Nftsfadoipa, and later Vaishifavism, where many of the 
erotic art# developed under different garbs with a tinge of religion. 
On the other hand, poets like Rabindranath and others write 
highly erotic poems and love stories in their sixties and seventies, 
because, in spite of their age, they have kept alive au interest for 
beauty and youth in their heart. In fact, beauty and youth need 
not always be dependent upon a well •proportioned figure or any 
particular complexion or upon a particular age. 

* Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of mind. It is not a matter 
of ripe cheeks, red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, :< vigour of Lite emotions. I t is the freshness 

1 TKTT tffcsWptfPw i 

srirr irfrrcnre wmf ? u 

i m *kt tun 'pRrlktr i 
gmattirdTiTmn n ^ "5TRfl ti 

CFltU tTm I 

*TP 3 T? 5 :'jrs[tV 11 

ar<n t UTOrt *i?rr I 

nraTfit; <n *phrt u 
rpr: ^ THnasmt^rror: i 
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or the deep Spring of life. You lit means a temperamental predomi¬ 
nance of courage over timidity* of the appetite for adventure over 
the love of ease. This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy 
of twenty. Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years. 
People grow old only by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin \ but to give up enthusiasm wrinkle* the soul Worry* doubt* 
self-distrust, fear anti despair—these arc the long long years that bow 
the heart and turn the greening spirit back to doubt. Whether sixty 
or sixteen, there is in every human bring’* heart the lure of'wonder, 
i he sweet amazement at the stars and at the starlikc things and 
thoughts, in undaunted challenge of events, the unfailing, chiUHtic 
appetite for what next, and the joy of the game of living. You are 
as young as your Faith ; as old as your doubt; as young as your self- 
confidencc; as old as your fear; as young as your hope; as old as 
your despair. 

'In the central place of your heart there is an evergreen tree, its 
name is Love. So long as it flourishes, you arc young. When it 
dies* you are old. In the central place of your heart there is a wireless 
station, so long a* it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, gran¬ 
deur, courage and power from the earth, from men and from the in¬ 
finite, so long arc you young. When the wires arc down, and ail 
the central place of your heart U covered with snows of cynicism and 
the vice of pessimism, then you are grown old, even at twenty. 1 

Youth and beauty arc an embodiment of what is called flic 
sensual love- And love is the real life which is the source of all 
activities and of all arts. Life is, however, impossible without a 
body. Hence beamy and youth can be realized only with reference 
to an idol, an image, or a symbol. 

Buddhism at its origin was a religion of renunciation, Buddha 
himself was not attracted to his young wife, newly-born baby 
boy, old parents, and an extensive kingdom and other royal pros¬ 
perities. Buddhism itself required no idol to worship and needed 
no temple. Hence Buddhism has given rise, in architecture, for 
instance, to heap* of stone known as stupa. These topes, the real 
representative structures, both of the Buddhists and the Jains, were 
of solid masonry for the preservation of relics and never intended to 
be artistic. No doubt they are found surrounded with Ijcautifui stone 
raiiings and decorated with artistic gateways; but these were 
obviously incongruous with the original tumulus and must have been 

so 
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later additions, They formed no essential parts of the main structure, 
just like the other accessories, such as stone umbrellas, elaborately 
carved pillars, and abundant statuary, usually in the form of retiefe, 
representing scenes connected with their religions, flicy show the 
conversion of Buddhism and jainism to idolatry and point to the 
period from whence the Buddhist and the Jain arts made their 
appearance, 

Muh am madanism grow up in the Arabian desert. It is nut a 
religion of renunciation, hut it is non-idolatrous; hence there is no 
need for a temple ; prayer could be said anywhere. Consequently 
the mosque does not represent any symbolic idea. It lias been right¬ 
ly slated that the Muhammadans * designed like giant* and their 
• Hindu workmen finished Tike jewellers; but from the giant killed 
by Jack, right through the whole genus, giants have hitherto Ikjcu 
noted for . , . immense strength.’ 1 There is no room for any 
Bculpturc. Worship is congregational, but there is no need for music, 
which is considered to be a disturbance rather than an incentive 
to the worshippers in concentrating the mind upon one object. Priests 
are householders, but the God of daily worship is impersonal. Thus 
it is not a religion of love, rather one of obedience. The .visual 
love, however, embodies in itself beauty and youth without which no 
line art can grow. Hence Muhammadanism could not give rise to 
many line arts. It is, however, a foci that thr Muslim* have later 
on developed many arts, but that is due to their war-libe *pint t then 
militarism, and no< to their religion. The wonderful Taj Mahal ss a 
secular monument of love for a beautiful wife. 1 lie great forts at 
Agra, Delhi, and other places were but military settlements, The 
famous Mughal painting* have m religious tinge about them. 1 he 
Quran is composed in prove and is not a book of poetical hymns like 
the Bibb or the Vedas. In fact, both Arabic and Persian poetry is 

predominantly secular, • . 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a religion of love, Christ 
himself was bom of extreme love of youth for beauty, and gave up 
hb life under highly romantic circumstances. It b fundamentally 
a religion which cannoi be practised in the absence of an idol an 
image, or a symbol. Christ b idolized in every church, together 
with the cross, which was the deadly weapon upon which he was 

•Ceocral A, top**, Vul. IV. Pic 5 »>“j 7 - 
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crucified. Idol-worship needs a temple. Hence the Christian form 
of worship is impracticable without the church nr a chapel. Like 
Muhammadanism, it is also congregational, but, unlike the former, il 
is performed with music in an atmosphere of beauty ; the church is 
neatly arranged and the worshippers keep a fashionable dress for the 
Sunday or Church day. Its priests are householders; they can 
eat all things, they can amuse themselves in all possible ways, even 
in hunting, gambling, clrinting and dancing- In other words, it 
is full of life and vigour; beauty and youth reign supreme in it. 
Thus the Christian churched of almost all ages and in all conn tries 
were lovingly conceived and beautifully executed. The Grecian 
gods and goddesses were vigorously carved and were always given 
a youthful and beautiful appearance. Young boys (and girls) in 
pretty uiuFoito arc required to sing psalms from the Bibh lei chorus. 
In painting, the romantic incidents connected with Christ played a 
great part. Greek, Latin, French, English, German, Russian, all 
Literature of the followers of Christ is full of their mythological 
allusions. Poetry, lyric, drama, all are based mainly on the Lheme 
of beauty and youth. Vigorous and lively music in nrecssary every¬ 
where in I lie church, lor the funeral, in the bat tie-field, for a 
dinner-party, for the dancing hall, etc. Cookery or perfumery, 
jugglery or mimicry , weaving or tailoring, hull-fighting or hunting, 
in every art of the Christian world there is evinced a real life. The 
Lheme in all these arts is that of beauty and youth, 

Hinduism combines in itself, at different stages of its development, 
rhf renunciation and respect for life of Buddhism, the stern discip¬ 
line and brotherhood of Muhammadanism, and the love and life 
of Christianity. The inactive Gnd beyond Lhc concept ton of mind 
and word h impersonal, but the active God of worship is idolized to 
an extreme. In the early \edic stage God is personified in natural 
phenomena; then He is given a human body till at last He is con¬ 
ceived as having a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
arms, and so on. 

Unit we see in the Fanraiiic age Brahma is furnished with 
four heads, Siva and other deities with three eyes, the goddess 
Dtirga or Sakti, i.e. lhc personified energy, with ten hands 
holding various attributes, and the goddess of learning with a 
musical instrument. In the dfoeinas, or descriptions of various 
deities, all their characteristic features and qualifications arc 
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elaborately referred to. In these descriptions one feature, which 
is practically common to all the gods and goddesses, Is that they 
are conceived at the height of their hcauty. This is applicable not 
only to the goddess of love oi wealth, but also to the goddess ot 

fury or terror. _ „ ., ,. . 

Temples had already been creeled when God was lully idolized. 

But the priest who renounced the world, or wenl to the forest in his 
old age accompanied by his old wife alone, needed neither temple 
nor idol; he went nn meditating on the impersonal God. The grater 
majority of priests, however, remain householders, enjoying lilv in 
all possible ways in an atmosphere of beauty and yovith. Even in 
the early Vcdic stage a worshipper had to he accompanied by, what 
' is called in English, bis hitter half* No religions observance would 
Incomplete unless otic naccompanied by his wife. Rama had to be 
accompanied by a golden image of Sits for the performance of to 
horse-sacrifice in celebration of his suzerainty. And ail posaibUi 
phases and aspect! of the conception of God weir idolized, I nib 
Hinduism has given ris. to an unparalleled pantheon and my¬ 
thology. There is the god for creation, god for preservation, god for 
destruction. There » the god of death, there b the g"d ^ 
there is ihc god Of war. There is a god for the fisherman, a god for 
the weaver, a god for .he trader, a god for the hunter. AU tilt- 
statuary' symbolizes the self-expression of youth mi as bcautilul a 
body Z an artist can conceive. Sculptu.e being the handmaid 
of archiseclunr such a varied of dntiea necessarily nc ^ w ! ^ 
diversified types of temple*, of which, though the ancient remain 
are not loo numerous, there are convincing pr<»f*m all bnmdict 
of our literature, specially in the rat. Buil*np have bcu. 

diltinguiihcd as male, female, and neuter; a> rnund, ova reem t- 
gular, quadrangular, octagonal and of other shaper ; as ™"n.ng to 
Seventeen storeys ; Mhaving ninety-eight, lorty-live. tnenty . a n > 1 
types: as being high like the Himalayas; whttehke 
In the words of I'crsusson, ■ it will undoubtedly be conceded I > III . 
who arc familiar noth the subject that, for certain 
Indian building. are unrivalled: and that they <i splay an eanlrn 
anee or fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an claWiM o f detSUl 
to be found nowhere else.’ What remains to be added to this gene a 
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characteristic is that Hindu architecture, much like sculpture, good, 
bad, or indifferent, was always inspired by a sensual love and executed 
in an atmosphere of beauty and youth. 

The Fid&t, which arc the fundamental scriptures of Hindu ism, 
have been recognized as first-dim poetic productions, full of life, 
vigour and beauty. Thus the Hindu mind could not think but in 
}KH-uy. Excepting the comment ark; and explanatory notes as re¬ 
presented by the BrdAfna^ai, the Sutras, and one or two other branches 
uf literature, poetry haft been the vehicle of expre ssio n everywhere 
else, including lexicons, law-books, political sciences, astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine, architecture, sculpture, painting, singing, 
dandfig, even histones, nut to speak of epic works, lyrics and dramas. 
Poetry can be woven only by the hand of youth in an atmosphere of 
beauty, whatwever might be its nature, whatsoever might he its sub¬ 
ject-matter and whatsoever might be its leading sentiment, either of 
love uv laughter, pathetic or furious, heroic or terrible, expressing 
disgust or wonder* liliai affection or spiritual resignation. Human 
love has always been a theme of Hindu poetry. 

Poetry and music became almost identical at a very early stage; 
one of the scriptures is called a book of chants. Without music 
‘he Hindu lift is impossible: it is necessary for wedding, for 
christening j child, lot initiation, for amusement and for mourning, 
ac birth and at death, for war and for peace. All music is but a 
b< tubful expression «f n heart full of youthful enthusiasm- 

Althfmgh the arts like architecture, sculpture, poetry and music 
had their origin in the religion of the Christians and the Hindus in 
connexion with the form of worship, which is based on love, these 
arts, along with die others of the above list, became later entirely 
secular, and developed in various way* In the K&ma.iQtra the arts 
have nothing to do with religion. Their ubjcct a neither salvation 
{tmksha) nor ritualistic observances (dharna), but merely the gratifi¬ 
cation of material desires and sensual love. Cookery or perfumery 
dancing or singing, painting or powdering, juggfcrv or physical 
exercise, gtmJer.it'g or weaving is underinkea to cam money or to 
enjoy oneself. This foci, as noticed above, has been repeatedlv 
pointed out by the commentator YftSodhara. la foct, materia! desires 
and sensual love can be nourished only by those who consider them¬ 
selves ever young and immortal; in other words, no artistic matter 
can be cultivated by those who are in the grasp of death and decay. 
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Countries or nations deprived of a sense of beauty and youth 
for some reason or other could not give rise to many fine arts. 
While in ihc full bloom of her youth and beauty Africa, for 
instance, could think «-f erecting monumental pyramids and dream 
of devising means to preserve the perishable dead bodies in the form 
of rrmmmics ; but since life and love have been taken out of her, 
there has been no artistic effort or expression in any way. The 
Grecian statuary no longer shows its former Ufe and vigour, 
beauty and youth. The famous colossal buildings at Borobudur 
were built but once. The weavers of Bengal, who once manufac¬ 
tured tlic finest muslin in ihc world, could no longer be induced 
to produce even kkadi. 

So Tar a£ Hindu India of the past is concerned all the five hundred 
and eighteen arts, of which si mere mention is made, might not have 
been equally developed, but many of them, in the neighbourhood 
of a few hundred, did undoubtedly reach the status of a fully 
developed science and can each claim a Silpo-iAitifl. 1 he revival 
of the Silpn-idstras would revive our an consciousness. The un¬ 
earthing of our artistic treasures and unfolding of their worth 
am! beauty may bring back life and love in us, and awaken 
that youthful artistic instinct which is our precious inheritance, 
ttiggm fruits and best flowers can grow only in the healthiest 
young plants on a fertile soil. 

In this volume an endeavour has been made to be quite < attain *«f 
our data,’ so far as Hindu ardtitcctuiv in India and Abroad is 
concerned, and *lo place the monumental records with u faithful 
interpretation before the learned world exactly as they now exist. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRE-VEDIC ARCHITECTURE 


MOHfiNJO-DARO 

The n?.RM ' MokeKtjo-da» 0 ’ is translated as the 1 Mound of tke 
Dead' Why it is so called U not yet known. The place is locally 
known as ‘the island.’ It is ‘ a long, narrow strip of land between 
the main river (Indus) bed and ilic Western Nara loop. in precise 
position being *f N. by 68“ 8' E., some 7 mi^ by road rrom 
Dokri on the North-Western Railway, aiul as from Urkana town. 
There axe stated to have been several cities, one being sapenmposed 
upon the other. The remains of die uppermost city were hid by die 
mounds, averaging from 20 to 70 fett m height. The ac nr a 
covered by the mounds is now no more than about acres. 

* Originally, the site of Mnlunjo^laro must have been much more 
extensive than it is today and have formed a more closely connected 

“ mire is a main toad, designated by the occmfdor as. Eos' Street, 
which runs across the site Bom east lo west 

strecl hot lots important as the thoroughfare of tlic city, whic 
crosses East Street at right angles and thus nine from north t o sou* 
and is designated as First Street. ‘ From these two long street., 
as well as from the short sections of others disclosed »J^P 
of the site, it Is evident that the city was intersected by long " 

approximately straight thoroughfares mainly oriented north o^ouri. 

or east to west ; and it is mound tosuppose that l1 JJ, 

lares—mirhaos did most important of than all-ran north to s_ut 

through the bread depress!* which divides tire 
the rest of the site, in a line parallel lo host Street and eom.eem« 
right angles with East Street.'" The mam "moaghfoB are all 
below S level of the buildings erected alongside of them. 

The extent of ground cowered by this ci.y ****“££" 

not definitely known, but “ “ cleat that once 1 . jlb 

well beyond the existing limits.' S,r John l**^”*^ by 
Mr. Mackay, asserts dial tin: dry must avc ils Mnit |, 

walls. Bui it may be Assumed dial up Up the 
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Mohnuwbio went on steadily opwidujs, ia centro wooWraturaily 
continue to occupy the elevated Brotnid formed by curlier sett .iroiia, 
wKilc its outlying parts would overflow further and further on to 

p1 fet£^Ttte subsoil and the summits of the mounds rent aim of 
seven strata have been disclosed. The three last strata are difbnguried 
from their predecessors * by increasing signs of decadence in the **c 
and construction of the buildings, and In some areas there is also a 
well defined break between die rem uns of the third and fourth rtrata 
from flic top, as if the city had been reduced to ruin ai ihat urnc 
and remained in that condition for an appreciable period before being 
rebuilt.* ‘Of the seventh stratum omy a very small extent has been 
uncoveredi but the distinction of ibis ami the sixth stratum is more 
Lhan usually marked.' These seven strata have been divided into 
three major divisions or periods. The first of these comprising the 
first, second and third strata b called die 1 Late Period : the second 
comprising ihc fourth, fifth and sixth strata is called the ‘ Intermedia!* 
Period ’} and die third represented for the present die seventh 

stratum only b called the Early Period. 

The layout of the whole city of any one of these periods or strata 

is thus missing from die account of Sir John Marshall and others. 
A provisional picture may, however, hr imagined by joining up 
the various sections or areas as described by them. I he city would 
thus look of irregular shape, the longer aide in some casts being Ironi 
north to south, and in Others from east to west. The streets and 
lanes however, are nearly straight. By the intersections ol these the 
cily U divided into different blocks. Thr central pari appears i» 
have been occupied bv some public building or the Great Bath. 
Eaiiji block contained a number of buildings fur the residence of the 
people of the same profession. The streets and lanes are all below 
the level of die buildings on their both sides. There appears to have 
been an extensive arraugemeUt for drainage—a peculiarity which 
is strongly emphasised in die MdnasSra and other Sitpa-i&stras* 1 he 
general city plan, excepting die irregularity, will also correspond to 
some extent to the plans elaborately described in the architecture 

of Mdxas&ii. .... ... . . 

Ax in other ancient pre-histone sites. buildings at Mohenjo-aaro 
have been discovered in different strata. The loftiest mound rising 
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smhhc 72 feet above the surrounding country (and 227 feet above ilie 
mm «a-Wel) Ls crowned by the Buddhist tope and monkery. 

Bet im il.ls earliest Buddbisi pavement the lowest pomt so tar reached 

to" down to a depth of 4 <> feet. Within this ^VSTof 

strata have been exposed, each Ittatum containing different kinds of 

structures built of kiln-burnt bnebs, 

TK t Buddhist monuments at the top of the uppermost tW 

open quadrangle A a loft, .ope In » k ggl 

»f mnttide buildings enclosing it on the four sides. These 

monuments, including tl.c lope, courtyard. and 

„ - r m.-i to have been many tunes repaired or rebuilt on cacn 
m l£ 5 L a successively Mgh« level. Thus the original pavement 
* C { C ? courtyard was so feet below the bottom of the -. stupe drum, or 
Itt apSttely above the level of the plain (and 199 ** f™' 

BgSSbsSBsss&a&a 

nssa^g^si-tsrsaRfl! 

usual Buddhist symmetry^ has been hut is the d«- 

£ f&sSiti r £ 

• s^tsr-*. ^rs^tetiS'hS 

for this unusual want " ,, le c(m rtyaid and monastery being 

restricted space available on die summit of die 

1g*p Z 

height of the plbth u ~> c * ■ _ ordinarily elaborate. 

middle of its eastern side, and w:t ’" w . hich led upwards 

It consisted of a series of steg and ££» * of a* JUde 
into a narrow vestibule. . - • ^ jy 0 f steps ascended 

was a short passage, from j 1 _ lform - tnd dosing the passage* 
north and south co the top of die ^ which 

at its western end was a small im S nivcinent of the passage, 
appears to have been %\ fcct a J J occupies a partkulariy 

This imagcniche (7 fcct dw P b * 4 * ** "*** ? 

1 *** MW CSfitU***, v « 4 - *• P‘ ll * 
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prominent position, being directly opposiir to, though slightly above, 
ihc approadiing stairway. In ii Mr. llanerji round some remains of 
n statue of Ruddha, seated cross-lrgged, probably on a lotus throne, 
The core of the image. Tie says, was of brick covered with a coating of 
mud, which had originally been painted or gib/ 1 

AH that ii Irfi of the dome of the it tip a is the lower pari of the cir¬ 
cular dmm of 33^ feet in diameter. This drum was probably hollow 
in the centre, wherein a relic casket of alabaster ha_v been found. 

The fragment! of plaster found on the western side of ihe plinth 
were coloured blue, yellow, red, and chocolate, and bore trace* or 
figures and decorative designs, as well fragmentary inscriptions 
in ftrlhmi and Kharosh(hi. Among the latter Mr. Banerji recognized 
tlut word Smantt (Ski. Stamaua) in lettering of the Rushan epoch, 
but whether of die early or late part of it T is disputable.’* 

Grouped about the main stupa ir* the courtyard there were several 
smaller stupas. There arc scries of cells and other apartments on all 
the four sides of the courtyard, all built like the stupa, of kiln-bumt 
L>ruk laid in mud and gypsum, as many of the preiistoric build¬ 
ings were. Sir John Marshall assumes ‘ on the analogy of other 
monasteries of the Rushan period * that ‘ they (cells) possessed 
two storeys with a wooden verandah in front—facing inwards towards 
the courtyard—which would serve at once to .shield them from the 
sun and provide access to the chambers on the upper Door. The 
roof would be earned on timbers and covered with mud, with a 
slight slope inwards towards the court.’ 8 

1 he entrance to the monastery was on the cast side of ibr quad* 
rangil- directly opposite the steps leading up to thcjfiAa. Here there 
was a vestibule a 5 j fe, by i 3 j fed. Tc the north of thin vestibule 
there a a smallchapcl. On the floor of the ehapet were two separate 
pavements of bnek, corresponding to those in the large halls as well 
as in many of die cells.'* To Ihe north of this chapel there is a 
long narrow chamber containing a staircase to the upper storey 
where ihe monk quartets were situated. The large hall (44 feet by s(i 
feet), supposed to be a Hall ol Assembly, a usual ai|junct in the larncr 
monasteries, is situated to the north-east comer beyond the staircase. 

1 lie second large haU (4, feet by as feet), adjoining the entrance 
vestibule on the south, is entered from ihe courtyard by a doorway 

' MoArnjn-rfuro and Indus Cmli(alinn t VqJ. I, pp. 114-115, 
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1 Ibid, pp, 116-117. 
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feet wide), with two steps on the inner side, It might have been 
used as a ci imm nn room or refectory. 

' Thus on die east aide of the monastery there were two large 
common rooms, ail entrance vestibule, image shrine, and staircase 
trading to the upper storey. On the other three skies were the quarters 
of the monks. The majority of these comprised two apartments— 
an inner one for sleeping and an outer one for living purposes.' 1 

Of the seven strata, the first is represented by three walls, a square 
floor of brick, " probably the floor of a bath room,'" near the south¬ 
east comer of the Buddhist courtyard. 1 The secotid and the third 
strata contain portions of font buildings with a narrow lane between 
them and a number of more or less disconnected walls. One of these 
buildings is a well-built edifice of considerable size and ia distinguished 
liv the presence of a cumber of small paved bathrooms and parti¬ 
cularly well-made drains, which suggests dial it was mainly devoted 
to lltc bathing purposes and formed a part of the large hydropathic 
establishment to which the great bath and other structures on die 
west also belong. The fourth stratum contains a number of chambers 
' at die north-west comer of the monastery, some fragments of walling 
a little to the north of them, a single wall running east to west on 
the east side of die stupa, and two other walls. The fifth stratum 
is represented only by sections of two walls. One of these walls, 
from cast to west, is situated at a depth of 13 to 17 feet below the 
Buddhist pavement. The oilier is a massive and finely built piece of 
walling, nearly 7 feet thick, pierced by an opening and provided on 
its southern face with an offset. It appears 10 have belonged to a 
building of importance. To the sixth stratum belong I'vo small 
fragments of walling, one partly beneath the massive wall of the 
fifth stratum and the other near the north-west comer of die stupa. 
The seventh stratum is represented only by a low' wall and adjacent 
pavement in the deep trench outside the north-west corner of the 
monastery 

The buildings discovered at the different strata at Mohenjo-daro 
may Ijc classified under the following heads : (1} dwelling-houses, 
(a) public baths of religious or secular character, (3) temples of 
some kind, and (4) raised platforms, possibly tombs. 

‘ The houses varied much in size. The smallest, which may have 
been intended for menials' quarters, had no more than tw o rooms. 

1 Mohtnjv~d&ro and India Ctmtfzntien, Vol. 1 , p. 1 19. 1 tfad, p. 135 Itid t p. ia?- 
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The target arc on a scale that entitles them to be ranked almost 
aa palmers nr temples. One of Lite upper class houses has a frontage 
of «5 feci and a depth of rtf Feet. its surrounding walls art- 4 to 5 
fret in thickness and have a slight hatter on the outsidr. Against 
its east and west sides other houses have been built. 1 he front of 
the house was towards a quiet lane, and the entrance on this side 
measured nearly in feet across afterwards narrowed to 76 inches 
by the insertion of an extra pier against the cast jamb, Opposite 
the entrance is the porter** lodge, which b connected with an out¬ 
side courtyard by a doorway almost as wide as the chamber itself. 
so that there roighi be no possibility of the occupant being hidden 
from view. To the right of the porter’s lodge, a short passage led to 
the central courtyard of the house, which was open to the sky and 
provided light and air to the roams grouped about it on both the 
ground and upper floors. The courtyard measures approximately 
*>:> Feet square, but the square is not a true one. Like other open 
courtyards it was paved with brick and provided with 4 covered 
drain. Of the rooms which encompass the courtyard, the one at 
the south-west Comer contains a well and is emceed Up three steps 
from the passage near the vestibule. There is an apperture between 
it and the bathroom for conveying 1 lie well water direei into the 
bathroom. These bath- and the weU-rooms are situated on the south 
side of tire courtyard. Small rooms of irregular shape, numbering 
four, run along the cast side* of the courtyard. On the west side of 
the courtyard there is a curious cliatuber with a narrow exterior 
passage and haring four niches in the inside walls. On the north of 
the courtyard there arc three chambers winch appear to be a nor them 
projection of the house. The living- and the sleeping-rooms of the 
family were all on the upper floor, which was reached from the 
courtyard by way of the staircase. One of them and the passage¬ 
ways arc raised up on a solid basemen 1 (in order to provide against 
the menace of floods, the idea bring to have at least one fair-sired 
room where the family could find refuge if the rest of the house 
collapsed }• The remainder of the upstairs rooms were disposed round 
about the cctitml courtyard, following no doubt the same plan as the 
rooms below, but with a projecting balcony overhanging the court¬ 
yard from which the several rooms could be entered. The roof 
of this, as of most other buildings, was probably flat, and served as a 
terrace whereon the inmates of the house could sleep or take the 
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evening air . 1 Another similar houw 1 has a more elaborate plan 
* On its ground floor are four fiiir-sfoed courts, ten smaller rooms, 
three staircases, a porter's lodge, jJid a well-chamber. The front is 
towards First Street ,ind here there are threr entrances side bv side, 
the principal one being in die middle. Besides these three from 
entrances, there is a wtiall doorway alongside the well at the rear 
of the house, which scans to haw been originally open, but was 
subsequently bricked up. Entering the house by the main door 
one finds oneself in a small vestibule, with the porter’s lodge 
on the left and a second doorway directly opposite leading to the 
open court* On the west side of it one of the three flights of steps 
ascends to the upper storey. On its south side is a broad brick pier, 
evidently intended for the support of the upper floor. On the north 
side of the court are three ornamental panels or recesses * 4 

■ To the left and right of this court arc two Other courts, one with 
its door communicating direct with First Street, the other with a 
small vestibule intervening between it and the street entrance. Of 
these two, the larger one, measuring about 25 feet hi length, has a 
floor of brkk-Ois-edge. 1 * Sir John Marshall surmises that it was per- 
luips 1 roofed over its western hair only, its eastern hall being left 

open to the sky ,’ 4 -■ , ,. 

‘The other apartments n« thi* ride of the house comprise the wclh 

chamber at the far end and two other small rooms for menials. Cross¬ 
ing to the other side of the house, there arc two smallish rooms, which 
for a time may have served as guest-chambers, but were subsequently 
bricked up and filled in solid as a precaution against flood* 1 hr 
tiny apartment neat to tlrem on the war was a larnue. from which a 
drain ran across the north side of the courtyard to a soak-pst in Fin 
Street, while in the wall of the latrine is die brick casing fora vertical 
pipe which descended from what was doubtless another lutrm 

a, rreTdwsmall rise of this larnue pipe MarshallLTto”e^ 
it was meant to convey fluid only, not sol.ds, and this seems 

> 4 Mop^s» sad■ r “^£K"£fi’ , Jonii'oEsvulgls lii way in which the can 

* 4 A icatitn: of tlfccr 5 ‘“*8 . * .u c .-jantr would be cofcnMlkd io 

v.aU has km built obliquely **£?*. iHu oitfrand p rmrt iraL 

iftsyc s£;es2:jss!ss ~——*- ■ — *j 
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to be true of most of the house drains in Mobenjo-daro/ But 
he discovered other * privies with scats (as to the character of 
which there can be no question) arc directly connected with brick- 
drains of the usual type, which must therefore have been designed 

for sewage of any kind, solid or fluid/ 1 ( _ ... . . 

* There b a filial] hall which is riiicrcd from the Further side the 
lobby. Its north and east walk arc relieved by a series of ornamental 
rtecsso with single reveals. There appear to have been fl( najory 
windows high up in the south wall. On this side there was a solid 
terrace, some to feet in height, abutting on to the hall, and windows 
with pierced lattice screens were contrived in the upper part or 
the wall. At the further end of this balJ h the third and much nar¬ 
rower stairway leading to the upper floor, and alongside it another 
small room, above the doorway of which there was probably some 
sort of fanlight. All the remaining rooms on the ground floor are 
stated to have belonged to an older edifice, and were bricked tip and 
filled in to form a solid terrace at the time when this house was 
built/ 1 

* In all except the smallest dwellings at Mokeiijo-d&ro a certain 
portion of the ground floor/ asserts Sir John Marshall, ‘ invariably 
took the form of a terrace or plinth sufficiently high and strong to 
resist the floods which annually menaced the city/'" 1 * In this 
(second) of the larger houses the terrace thus constructed was some 
a$ by 30 feet, and quite large enough to support two or three 
fair-sized chambers/ 

* To imagine that all the upper apartments were confined to 
such terraces and that the architects made the latter solid, because 
they knew mi other way of adding a second storey, is entirely 
fallacious. The architects of Mokenjo-daro/ Marshall has no 
doubt, ' knew as well as anyone how to erect two- or perhaps 
three-storeyed houses according to the usual methods—houses, 
that k to sav r in which the upper floors corresponded in plan 
with the lower/* 

1 There is another group of buildings bounded on the cast by First 
Strret, and on the south by the First Lane. There art: some five 
houses, four of which appear to be dwelling houses and die fifth one 

* \ fofirnjo-&ro and India CaiUj&tivn, Vol. (, p. 114. Underground drain* or sewen 
are frequently prescribed fur larger homo in the Mdamdra and other $ilpn*iditroi ; 
■.It* writer’* QUivnaij of Hindu ArthiUe fiuv, i$t tal, p 309. 
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looks like a palace or a big temple. The first of these consists of only 
three rooms. The second one. immediately to the south of the first 
one. contains some seven rooms. The third house next door is a small 
structure consisting of only three rooms and they might have been a 
part of tlir second house. The fourth one was a larger building with a 
frontage of feet. The fifth one was built in a block measuring 24ft 
feet from north to south by some 145 foot from east to west. As 
many as 136 rooms have been uncovered in this block and divided 
tentatively into nine sepal ate buildings, Besides the courts and rooms, 
numbered from 37 «o 60 and 70 to 84, it probably embraced various 
other courts and rooms,' 1 The spaciousness of its courts and general 
massiveness of construction/ asserts Mr. Salmi, ‘ suggest that tins 
building could not Have been an ordinary private house. 1 

Sir John Marshall refers to a few more buildings of this type and 
comments, 4 whether these spacious and elaborate edifices were 
private houses or not. has yet to be determined, Qpitc conceivably, 
he asserts, • some of them were temples,* In support or his assert ion 
fie refers to a foreign analogy. 1 In Mesopotamia the temples of tin 
gods were to all intents and purposes copies of the royal palaces— 
dwellings where a god emild cat, drink, and make merry like any 
mortal prince, and even be wedded on occasions to Ins priestess. 
But there is no nerd to gr > to Mesopotamia for such an analogy, because 
in India itself (*>f the laier times) there are mimerous instances oi 
temples fully described m the SUp+Mstras like the Mdmsant, which 
possess as many as seven courts and look like gorgeous palaces. be 
first. second, fifth, and sixth of these buildings/ continues Marshall, 
‘ would have been specially appropriate for this purpose (as home for 
the gods), and it may be recalled/ he further asserts, that m one of 
, (l cm the excavators found a series of those peculiar rmgstonrs winch 
we have good reason for believing were objects of cult^worship. 

This authoritative statement encourages Mr. Dayaram Sahm to 
say : 1 It is gratifying to know that Sir John Marshall supports me 
in identifying them as phallic-emblems and the stone rings ^ their 
pedestals or Unis' He endeavours to strengthen thisconclusion by 
adding dial, 4 Tins view is further corroborated by die _ 

similar objects discovered by Sir Atttd Stein in the cou^c of h^ 
archaeological expeditions in Baluchistan. But Sir John Marsha 

i Mofunjo^daro Wl-dkl OWB^Vat I, PP ^ ^ W 
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safeguards his position by tilling under the phallic-cmblcm that ‘ the 
cones referred to ore differentiated by me flam die so-calU H games- 
mcn. The former I regard us baetylic and the latter as pfaubc. 
Mr. Sahni fully describes the ritigstoues, the cones and the garar*- 
men: * There are eighteen large-sized stonerings with round tops 
and bottoms and differing in this respect from large undulating 
rings found at Hhrappa. The rings are 9 to 1* into# 
carefully smoothed, all perforated in the middle, the holes being 
4 f to (| inches in diameter and drilled in some eases from both sides. 
Some of them have shallow holes, neatly drilled cn either side ol > he 
central perforation, while others have in the same positions long 
rectangular grooves, possibly for metal clamps- A few of them 
ore also drilled with lines of small cup-marks. There ait two 
found stone caps with rounded tops which resemble the tops of 
thr so-called gamcRmctt, of varying sizes, found both at Harappa and 
Muhenjo-daro, OtlieT objects of the same class me (he cones ol 
stone, terra-cotta, etc., but without the projecting ring at tl^r top. 
One cone of this type, 11 inches high, unearthed at Harappa, bean* 
similarity to the Siva-Lihga and it might have been fixed in a 
pedestal and worshipped in a tiny brick structure found close to it.’ 1 

With regard UJ die existence ofa temple, private or public, and of 
emblems for worship, Sir jolrn Marshall appears to Irnvc been in 
a fix. He can neither deny the implications of his own funis nor can 
he get rid of some kind of prejudice. Titus in die following quotation 
lie appears to deny the very thing which ho seems to believe, 
‘All this, however, is dicer conjecture. Like die Minoans, llit- 
1 tidus people may have had no public shrines at all, or if dicy had 
them, the shrines may have been wholly unlike their ordinary resi¬ 
liences. Among the building?! of Mohenjo-daio are several whose 
purpo^ YVC have not yrl succeeded in discovering, and any one of 
these might luivc been a shrine as well as anything else/ 3 Then he 
refer* to two buildings which bear ad the essential features of a Hindu 
temple ; * There is the liuk building containing two chambers, 
one much larger than the oilier with a corridor at the side, and there is 
tlie larger structure, which comprises a large central chamber with a 
corridor on its western and southern sides, a well and two other small 
chambers at its southern end, and a group of somewhat larger 

* Mohfnjo-darf and tnduj CwtiUotin*, VoL 1 , p. 191, note, 
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chamber* utils northern, rhe original plan of which is obscured beneath 
later accretions. Little unfortunately is left of this mtrresting min 
except its frnnrUitinns, but lhcSc are unusually massive, nearly to feet 
deep with a solid infilling -if crude brick, ami presuppose a eorres- 
ix mu iiugly high supcrtlnieliirc, which might very well have taken the 
form of a corbelled fWiara over the central apartment/ 1 

One w ithout .t pre-coil ccivcd idea, but familiar with the common 
features of a Hindu temple* would fed no difficulty in identifying the 
above buildings as ordinary shrines, with a central room where a 
deity or an emblem is installed, with necessary side rooms anil corri¬ 
dors, and, finally, surmounted with a Okhota. 

M r. K D* Banrrji, the explorer of Mohenjo-darti, ascribed these 
monument#, on the basis of hoards of square coins found therein, to 
the Maury a period, and io&ntd (hat 1 the earliest Boor was prior to 
i he third century d. c, and the second prior to the second century 
a. c: Sir J«lm Marshall would bring down these monuments by 
several centuries. Haying Lhat, 1 the stupa may have been founded by 
ntie of the earlier Radian kings, Kamshku nr lluvtahka, but In view 
or the conspicuous absence of any ojins belonging to either of il.rsc 
kings in tile monastery building:?, il is unlikely that the hitler ate 
older than the reign of Vasudcva I (a. n. 183- aoo),' Hr would also 
ilifTcJ from Mr. Bimciji regarding the period of their occupation. 
The latter put il from 300 tv c. to a. t>. stoo, while the funner would 
1 vaguely 1 surmise and 1 be on the sale side if from start to finish, 
we place their history bet ween a. d. 130 and 500.’ .Sir John Marshall 
however, has no doubt about the seven strata below these Buddhist 
monuments * all belonging to the Cbalcoliilik period* 1 ami would 
assign the earliest and latest periods between 1 3^30 ». u. to 2730 
it. c.' s 

Harappa 

Harappa, on the old bed of the Ravi, if in the Montgomery District 
of the Punjab, so utli-west of Lahore, more than 100 miles north- 
west of Mohciijo-daro in the Larkatiu District Sindh. The area is a 
wide one* nearly 21 miles in circumference, according in Dunning ham, 
who visited it in 1833. The mounds, which rise conspicuously within 
this circuit, arc of considerable: elevation, the highest among them 
lying bo to (>5 feet. 

1 Stohnya-duTG and Indus Qwfdiietion r* VoL t, p. jj. " p. m**- 
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' The lilt is manifestly of a great city covering a vast area am) 
containing many strata of successive buildings' By a careful com¬ 
parison it bas been found that the finds from Harappa am 
Uohmjo-cWo belong to ihc same stage of culture and approxi¬ 
mately to the same age, third to fourth uiillcmmim a. o. I copies n 
both die*: places ■ were living in well-built dries and wen- in 
possession of a relatively mature culture with a high standard of art 
and craftsmanship and a developed system of writing/ 1 

General Cmmingliam records the fact that ‘ the brick-remains 
within die mounds of Flarappa had sufficed the contractors to ballast 
i on milr-s of the Lahore-Multan railroad, aud it was apparent that 
most of the actual walling had thus been long ago removed.* Most 
of rite mounds marking the site were thus completely honey-combed 
with the diggings of die modern brick-hunters. Flic three which 
iscein to have suffered least have been excavated. 

11 has been determined that there are * as many as seven successive 
layers of buildings, indicating a very prolonged occupation of the 
site ’; no doubt there arc other strata still unexposed below them. 
* In die topmost stratum, which occurred at rite depth or 13 feet From 
the summit of the mound, was revealed a round brick granary stand¬ 
ing about 6 feet high. The next three strata were devoid of any 
structural remains (hough the lowest of them was packed with a 
largr number of undulating stone rings of the same character as those 
described by General Cunningham). In die fifth stratum from the 
top two brick structures were observed. One of these is a square 
room with duck walls and paved interior which was divided into two 
smaller chambers at a later date. A narrow covered drain in its 
south wall and two low masonry benches on tbc inside seem to 
point to its having been used as some sort of an image shrine. 

In tins connexion it is i meres ring to observe that, at this very 
spot, has been found die defaced terra-cotta of a statuette which 
might have been an object of worship/ The other structure found 
mi this level is a 0 infus'd mass of brick-remains in which a thick wall 

'Sir John Marsdud!. -1 nharm ogical -Wirtnfji fapatt I'or 193$-.14. pf>. [ 7 . 4 ®- 

* ibid, 1920-21. p. 50. 

* Still Sir John WanluU duds it rfilficuli to *-ty whether nlol wtimtiip ewsird i'J 

> h»w pjvJ\ lima. Risi Bahadur D»ya Ram Salmi, ou the other hand, has (junto” 
Martha If* approval of the formr-i’* iiiailifirndw nf ph.ilha at Hinpp) (W ahtnw- 
dart i/nd Indus Vo!, t, p. 191)- 
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30 feet in length, ruling partly on a solidly built platform, iranJfl 
out prominently* A small square sea! of white plaster in perfect 
preservation was sticking in this wall. Tin* next lower stratum h 
represented by the somewhat better preserved structure which had 
been laid bam in this area arid a number of tunnels left by the brick 
diggers. Hie seventh stratum will probably be found to be occupied 
by a building of considerable magnitude, though so fur only a portion 
of its floor lias been exposed* Tliis floor consists or two courses of 
brick laid as stretchers and headers on a strong sub-stratum of pounded 

brick / 1 J I J 

Portions of walls liavc also been found at several places. Most 
of dicse belong to dwelling houses One </ them has been followed 
tip for a length of about s 8 feet* There were also iwo other 
walls running parallel tu il on the oilier side. ‘This, however, 
turned out to be all that had survived of ihr building*. That the 
structure was an important one is evidenced by several interesting 
objects which came to light in it .' 3 At another place have been 
discovered two thick walls running parallel to each other at a distance 
of about 9 feel, * They arc broken at both ends and contain no 
openings or doors, These walls came to light at the depth OC tI 
feet below the surface, but above thou and intersecting them at right 
angles were two others that must be assigned to considerably Uter 
date. Two other trenches at thin spot revealed a comer of a br.e - 
building 3 in which two earthen ware vessels containing tutnan 

A well-preserved water reservoir, lined with brick and 
with a narrow covered channel, has been found * a depth of 
about« feet. ‘ By the skit of the tank was Handing a £»£**"* 
jar with its pointed bottom feted » the ground. It was blcdw^ 
earth in which were several smaller j«* and terra-cotta fanam. 
IV exact purpose of the reservoir Itas not yet been ascertained. 

i ArriuwlagkJ Ito) 0 / ia$* PP 5.1^1- 

3 Brirti at Uarappa jut of UniftKfll size- Il'X&l ■■■ *1 ( 

1 Arrhmbgkitl Sutm a/ Imdit Ibfititt, | 9 s 3 _a $*P r )3- . .. jj Hjuirrp if 1* 

* A liinilur tank fimttd at McJianwlam w» ^ ,rf the 

a thataiiemfioi kunttn (a rceegitucif Ini’ the h ' 1 ,|. m ,ntrrpKUUu« a* he 

Meted iiiiiiRe]. Bui Sir John M.ml.dl b«*«*** to 
» AmbiSil abwt idol wotilrip being m vogue «l 
itm, p, ia). 
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The other buildings brougtn to light arc somewhat better pre¬ 
served and include 1 what appears to have been a temple with 
stout brick wails.' There is another large-sized structure consisting 
of a double series of parallel walls without connecting walls of any 
kind. The exact purpose and nature of this building arc not known. 
‘Like the highest otound at Mohenjo-dtiro, the summit of certain 
mound s at ttarappa would appear in later times to have been 
occupied by certain Buddhist Structures .! winch only small frag 
nun us. with a few terra-cotta panels of the early Gupta period, have 
survived.' 

1 The inhabitants of Harappa appear also to have been in the 
habit of offering in their temples tcrra-cutta cones, with or without 
figures of animals, of which several specimens have been recovered. 
A large cone of dark stone, it inches high, resembling the Siva-liiiga 
of modem times, must have been/ declares Rai Bahadur Dayaram 
Salmi, * used for worship.' 1 

Tlte undent inhabitants of Harappa are stated to have cremated 
the dead, although there may have been some instances of burial. 
They are stated to have first burned the dead body an a funeral pyre 
and then to deposit a part of the cremated bones in earthen vessels or 
IiihJl-sUijc lures resembling the iamddki oi modem limes. This is 
proved by the discovery of a weli-prcsf*jrvcd sepulchre consultcled 
with die burnt brick of the usual size and lying east to west, with 
probnhly another structure of the same kind adjoining it on the south 
side, but placed at right angles to it. * The former structure consists 
of a mn frontal platform of 4 single course of bricks laid flat and pro¬ 
tected ou three sides by brick* standing upright on the narrow edge. 
The wf was composed of an inclined plane ol a single course of 
bricks. At the second stratum, also, there was a stout concrete floor, 
compound of nodules of hard over burnt brkk, which was littered 
with burnt Ixmes and ashes, indicating that the platform was prob¬ 
ably used 'he cremation floor. In i he next stratum, also, another 
funeral structure lias been uncovered in which a few cremated bones 
sverr found. Tin: existenu- of two samddhh and the remains of 
cremations at several other spots appear to show that the whole 
of tliiii area wa* ai one time dee crematorium oi tire ancient city, 
fhbi view received some corroboration from the close proximity of 

» AriMatibgicJ SorMjf rf fyporl, 1944-95, p, 74. 
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ilic old bed <T die river.' 1 In another place, underneath a platform, 
was a mass of cremated human bones, and about <6 feet from it, a 
lar^c heap of ashes and diarcoaJ with human bones * which un¬ 
doubtedly represents the remains of several funeral pyres.' 3 A double 
rectangular sepulchre has been round at the third stratum. It com¬ 
prises two distinct compartments, one of which had an irregularly 
shaped relic-chamber, 1 foot 5 inches by 1 foot 4 inches by t foot 2 
inches. The contents cot misted <*r :i number of cremated bones. 
Human bones were Found scattered all over. One large collection 
uf animal bone? of dogs, sheep, oxen* and liortes has been found 
buried. From this collection Kai Bahadur Day* Ram Salmi eoo- 
ciudcs that s they might be the remnants of a big animal sacrifice. * 
A brick-built grave lias also been uncovered. 4 A group of eleven 
burial jar* lias been found. Some of them contain fragmentary sculls 
and long bones, etc., of babies and adults of various ages.* 

Of the other structures a series of fourteen walla, all running parallel 
to each oilier and of the same length, 51J feet, appear to n:pn*ant an 
important construction. ‘Ail of them terminated on the w«toc an 
ope* corridor, 24 &*t *We, beyond which stretched a fflmiWsct of 
walls in precise correlation with those in the opposite senes. .These 
walls exhibit two distinct kinds, namely, a stouter kind Wtd a d.inner 
ivpe. All these avails arise from a uniform level at the depth oi 12 ect 
below the surface of die mound, and have finished end* towards the 
central aisle. The walls of the thicker type are ranged W«x- 
mately at equal distances from each other, the interval between diem 
being 17 to 16 feet in figures, and had it not been for the dun 
which intervene between them, it might have been thought d.a Ur> 

enclosed a scries of spacious rooms- 8 , . ^ „ im 

Two tittle circular structures paved in brick nn .1 thick su -s a 

of S nodate of bdei loot like ' l»nh. or <*i™*l» of 

Toltliule S ,.uc.u,c CO**. of, 

bv \ smelt ecuuse- of brick laid oa edge, w htth might have I* 

SrtCriUfe.. M O teg. corlteo jar Hi* « « 

<>r a. 

I AvOutthfied SttmjttfM* pfK sfiffij 1 »9***9» 

7 Hid, p, 79. Imd. p. W. 

PP 7 *- 77 * 

* tbid , 1924-35, p. 7U. 
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Fiiigmcuts of solidly built structure Juwe been discovered in several 
itthcr places, A very big building of considerable dimensions has 
been found with an open courtyard between die two portions of the 
building with another open court at the back on the west side, 1 One 
of tin- two rooms in the western portion measures 14 feet by 12 feet 
internally, while the other, winch u separated from it by a passage or 
gallery, U incomplete. Thr former was provided with an entrance* 
3 feet to inches wide on the east side, with a small rectangular drain 
and a masonry heneb along one of the walls. Several strata o! 
buildings came to light below this level, but they arc too fragmen¬ 
tary. Two cells looking like kitchens or baths have been found. 
They air provided with drains and a gabled 10 £ Another sulkily 
built house has been discovered. One complete room in this structure 
has internal dimensions of 15 feet by jt feel to indies and is provided 
with one door on the south and presumably two on dir north 
Me:\ 

A circular brick granary has also been found, 1 

In a structure composed of bricks ilirre fragmentary icrra-coua 
panda have been found, * One of the three panels represents a 
votary kneeling with the palm resting on die projected base of the 
sculpture. (Thr head of the figure is broken 'iff and the feet air not 
indicated.) Another panel represents only Die legs of a standing 
figure, while the tltird depie is a female figure rising from the ground 
after the fashion of the earth goddess in representations of the 
enlightenment of the Buddha,’ 4 

4 The inhabitants of Hamppa appear also to have been in the habit 
of offering in their temples terra-cotta cones, with or without figures 
of animats, of which several specimen have been recovered/ Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi is inclined to think that 1 a large cone ol 
dark stone, II inches high resembling the Sivadiftga. of modem times, 
must have been used for worship/* 

Concerning the existence of die- temple at Harappa, Sir John 
Marshall does not seem to have any doubt. Summarizing the 
account of Salmi, Marshal! declares that 1 the temples stand on 
elevated ground and are distinguished by the relative smallness of 

1 .itefiaeobficai firrwr nj India Rtport, : $14-23, p. Bo. * JhiJ, p. 78. 

1 ibid, p. 78. [q nrder to discover UuddWic pSttfliijs, rlie R.ii Bihdut i» 
.■nxiiMo to idrtiuty the fragments of tire three eartlinii jins ,vii)j v tfrv narrow tuuullu 
wiifc the Buddhist monk’s bottle* 
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ilim- chambers and the exceptional lludmess of their walls -which 
surest dial: they were several storeys in height. To a temple, also, 
doubtless Itclong* the ipaufm* owlyartl with chapels or other apart¬ 
ments on its (bur sides.* But he is doubtful * whether the worship 
performed in these temples was iconic or iconic. The only objects 
hiund in association with them and intended apparently for cult- 
worship an of I WO kinds, viz. ring-stone*and ■‘chessman.” He, 
however, assures that ' the fact that no anthropomorphic images have 
yct been unearthed in these temples must not be interpreted m a 
proof that Live worship of such images was unknown/ m proof of 
this he mention* dial 1 tut a tablet of blue faience, which lia» just come 
to light, is depicted a figure seated crosslegged (Uk Buddha on a 
throne} with a kneeling worshipper to right and left and bchmd ic 
worshipper a snake (*«& while at the back ■a in he 

pictograpldc Kripi cif Use period. Now <1 B POK'W; '!“* '1“ 5 “ £ 
LJ! is nothing more limn a royal pcrsoiiagc, but the |W» ^ 

LnrdiiK! devisees, and particularly "I die ttiigas, ccr«ainl> -■ ■ 

lion die central figure win intended to represent a deity miller lion 

“ Further excavation^ have brought ro light nutuerou. fragment, 

jHUKp N 

With a view to tracing 

linds made at Harappa ^ht have been ou« on or 

conducted in the interior of m , ^ ^ ^lucJiisbun These 

near the bank* of die Indus, ^ architectural nr 

Sind explorations have not y*e l , nft -historic pottery - 

sculptural remains, although the «0-«nP ggafiy p-mami, 

implements have. COjne *JJ 
mostly of unidentified walls an 

* .iftW«fe4 Svno */1»&* ftp 0 *' ; t v j8 *W i n* 

*m, gfiatV-a?. pp. *HSJ i vv ’ ■” 

» Md, Oilft-agi Pl*k XXX. («]. - 
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been found not only along the old course of the Indus but also 
upon hills and around lakes, 

'Flic remains of buildings discovered at Jhukun, near Larkana (and 



* over fifty rooms of varying dimensions ' made uf mi mined bricks, 

* llitr floor levels of these rooms show a variation ol about 5 10 ^ 
feet, resting at places on a foundation of debris and at others on ;t 
wltd filling of sundried bricks on pure clay/ 1 A masonry well 
was exposed on this mound at a level considerably lower than the 
door of the rooms. 11 This may indicate that the buildings whore 
purposes are unknown were dwelling houses. 

The dates of these buildings arc stated to have been indicated 
by rlie* coins and the inscribed scalings discovered therein* ‘ A few 
■ f the coins an: of die class; represented by the thick round pieces 
issued hv the Kush an King Vasuttava and his successors. - This 
would, incidentally, show that those buildings were designed after 
the Hindu style, which is found applied in all Rushan structures. 

Traces of three earlier strata, tupc rimposed one upon another, 
have been uncovered. 1 rhe surface layer lias vertically a depth of 
about 12 feet. Of the dwellings of this period mulling hut ,i paving of 
burnt bricks and a few traces of stindried brick walls had survived. 
At the middle stratum 3 number of walk of Ijumi bricks of Mahenjo- 
d.trn i/c were discovered, The bottom stratum also disclosed only 
a few walls of the same type*'* 

Non*ardiitrcturaS remains, mostly of Buddhistic tablets depicting 
Buddha and Ghaityas, have been found in southern Sind, in the 
delta country, at Tsttta, Jludhjo TuLir. Mirpurkhas and other places/ 
Remains of walk and a drain have been uncovered ;Jhi at Clumliu- 
daro 5 Remains of walls of some late period have also been un¬ 
covered at Lnlmtijn-dara. But no traces ol anv complete structure 
liavc yet been found/ 

I he lake Manddrar is usually of 8 to to miles in length and breadth. 
It is situated ai die foot or the Kkirthar hflfe. Excavations at Miisak, 
I^I Chiral to, Lohri, and Lakhiyo on die lake did not reveal any 
architectural objects except faint traces of some wails. Bui the 

1 Mr nan cj tht Auhafol^icoi Satuj <h htrlia, on. 48, p, >i, | J bU IS, IS, C, 1 >, 


1 iW. p. 7. ’ Ibid, p. 9. 

* ttii. pp. 36, 37, t’S.iir IV, (1 


1 thirl* pp. 10 , 31 , 

' thirl, pp. 48-49. VL.it V, LI 
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excavator declarer that the * explorations around the Mnnchhar now 
prove, for the first time, Lite existence of a lakc-dwclling people in Sind 
during the later part of the Indus period. Their settlements n-erc on 
the verge of die lake. Then ways of’ living could not have been much 
different from those of the present dwellers, many of whom live in 
boats with their families, or in lines constructed on platforms on the 
surface of water. These huts have a curious likeness to live Neo¬ 
lithic and Cludeulithic pile-dwellings of the lakes of Switzerland and 
other European countries. Whether (lie ancient lake-dwellers of 
Mauchhar used to have similar pile-houses it is difficult w say with 
the data available. The pits and trendies excavated on Lai Chhntto 
^Tttl Mashal mounds have not revealed any brick or stout, nor was 
there any indication to show that the lake-dwelling* were made of 
these materials/ 1 

There art, however, abundant literary evidences in the Epia, 
Puronas, and Sitpa-iastras that Special houses were buiJi both on and 
around the ranks and lakes during die early Hindu period, Many of 
rite architectural detank of these houses arc missing. Examples, how¬ 
ever, exist at Puri, Bhuvaneswara, Pushkar, Madura, and many other 
places. But these are more: or less modern structure?. 


JOIIt, SeUWAS. AMD KOitlSTAM 

Hill-dwellings have been traced at Johi, Kchwaii. and Kohidaii. 
fit the Johi tract, the mounds, now known a*Ali Murad, have tin¬ 
kered the remains of an .indent fortress or fortified palace. Tla-re aie 
traces of many walls and a rampart. The walls arc stated to represent 
the basement of the various chambers and apartments into Much 
the buildings were divided , 1 But these scanty remain would not 
disclose the plan and other details. 

The fort at Schwan {Sindimaiia of Cunningham), ona t , 
to be of die time of Alexander the Great, is now nirkui 

Muslim origin. But die she it-teff might yet contain < ^ Muslim 
buildings of early Hindu period upon wind. die IP** 1 *^ ^ 
town has been built.* The remains of an ancient J(j 

dearly found at Kubiras Buthi. But there air on y trace, 
i tone-walls/ 


i Aftmai r) of the Arckmohfft^l Stttvtf 9f India, p. 65. 

* Ihid, pp. 85—00, PI Ale VIII, tt, C. * Ibid, p- #• 
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In ilwt Kohistan tract the excavation at Da mb Bartlu lias 
Udcovertd wanly remains of ancient burial places, which in general 
may resemble similar structural remains at Nal in Baluchistan. 
These consisi of the outline walk of five chambers wherein human 
bones have been found. 1 Pottery and such other remains have also 
been found at Eandhni, Dhai, Malm Land!, Pokhran Land: and 
Karchat.* 

Summarizing the finds, Mr. Mjjumdar declarer that the sites dis¬ 
covered fall under two categories, namely, the places where the people 
sent ally inhabited and those inhere they carried on the flint-knapping 
industry. The walls of the buildings at the hill sites are stated to 
have been made of stone at the base, up to a height of a u> 3 
feet, tlie stone blocks being rough hewn and often laid with mud 
mortar. * The superstructure must have been built of mud and 
such pcrutiablc materials as reed and wood/ Though no definite 
information « available, ycl it is stated that the roof of these houses 
might have been made ol' reod and matting overlaid with mud. 
The dwellings in and around lake Manchhar were of different types. 

ihc lake sites have yielded tminhcr stones nor bricks/ Front this 
Mr. Majumdar concludes that ' here the people Jived in pile, 
dwellings, like the lake-dwellers of Europe, in the midst of the lake 
or dose to the edge of water/ 8 

Baluchistan 

With a view to finding a connexion between the peoples of the 
lndu£ Valley, whose cultural achievement*, have been disclosed by 
the discoveries made at Harappa and Mohcnjo-danj, and of Baby¬ 
lonia, excavations have been carried out in Baluchistan, * the country 
lying between these two important river basins and where connect¬ 
ing links between the two cultures ' was expected to be recovered." 

Tile excavations at Sampur Mound at Mastung, some 33 miles 
south of Qjietta, and at Solir JDamb at Nai in Jhalawan in the Kalat 
State some aoo miles southward, do not appear to have yielded much 
to establish that much-wished-for connexion. 

\V idi the same view, further excavations have been carried out 
along the North-West frontier from the Kuram river down through 

| A/r™!irj !ht ArtJmok&rt Sm+r of p v , ( | 5 - n 6, Plate IX, C. 

. i PP ' r30-l 3 ! - *IMd t pp. 147, 14B. 

li Hargreaves, Art/uuological Saroy ofIndia Mgmair, rjy. 3^ Prelace ill, 
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\\ imrmau ami the northern district of Baluchistan, with tut 1 Kilter 
results. 1 

Still further have been tarried the excavations into the I'ar- 
it retched portion Gedroria, comprising tin- territories of Kharaii, 
Mai ran, and J ha la u an, between Uie Arabian Sea in the south and the 
tiesttto adjoining Afghanistan in the north, but with the same late. 3 

At Masiuug, on the lop of the mound, have been found only 
1 the interior wall of small mom. These walla were of kachdia 
(sundrird) brick faced with nmd plaster. No other rooms wen: traced 
elsewhere in tins excavation*** 1 No st«uc or brick walls were 
found anywhere on this rite, and the only kathdia walls recognized 
with certainty were those in the higher sections . , . and the room 
on the summit.* 4 

At Nat, also, nothing more than die remains of the stone-walls of 
some structures, possibly rooms and courtyards, have been found. 
'The word “room" is used for convenience for it is by no means certain 
that they arc "rooms” in die ordinary sense of that word, The walls 
arc at right angles and roughly oriented to the cardinal points. None 
are of any great height. In all probability the stone-w-atU were 
merely foundations. Any superstructures must Itave been of mud, 
brick or some light material which, had entirely disappeared. No 
obvious entrances to the rooms can be traced. No traces of any 
rooting material or the charcoal of beams or rafters were discovered 
in this area. Most of the rooms had earth floors, hut two rooms 
have pavements uf small water*worn Ijouldcrs and one had a parti¬ 
cularly solid flooring consisting of three courses of stones carefully 
laid over a foundation of gravel,' 6 

Numerous burial places with human remains have been, however, 
uncovered in this area, but no architectural details are available. 1 

Wazouetam 

The antiquity of Waziristan is established by the mention of tin- 
river Krninu and GomafJ in the Rig- Veda (x, 75), which arc identified 
with the present Kurram and Giimal in this region,* Uui die 

1 Sir AurcJ Stein, Anhiuokgicai Sent? of R«iia Mitltoir, nt*. 37. 

* Ibid, no. 43, 1 Hargreaves, Mrmoii, 110. 35, J>. a, 

* Ibid, p. 3. 1 Ibid, pp. 20-11. * m PP- 

T Sirin, Mtiiioir, bo, 37, p. 2. 
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architectural itrocmres discovered are nothing more than rvmaitui ul 
rubble-built walla as well a* single coursa of uncut ****** at 

varying levels, They m- Musty to haw served aa w:*ll foundations nr 

In jSrthem Baluchistan the remains m Zliob, L-jraUl and riahui 
arc also very scanty from the architectural point of view . _ I he whole 
of this great mound (at Pmano-ghuijdai m Zliob 4iea) is composed 
of accumulations of day and rough atones from decayed dwelling 
and permeated by layers containing ashes, bones, anil decomposed 

"tTdU mound ofRJtoa-ghtindai i« Lor dal District only ’ the matrices 
left by charred beams, evidently of an old dwelling/ were traced. 
In places * it was possible U> make out large blocks of mud brick 
masonry.** 

At Tor-Dherai of the same district have been discovered the so- 
called ' written atones/ that is, Nagari characters and Svastikn marks 
on the rocks. ' The line of a massive base of stone masonry' has also 
been traced.* A Buddhist relic deposit hat also been found at an 
unrecognizable structure which was obviously a Buddhist stupa, but 


no details arc available. 6 

The antiquity of Pishin also is assured by its men lion in Zoroastrism 
scriptures ( Vtndi-dad. fl among the principal territories of ancient Iran, 
But the architectural remains arc practically missing. * The central 
mass (at mound Spma-gbuiujai) shows almost everywhere nearly 
vertical walls of clay mixed with rubble, ashes, and potsherds.' 1 ' 

At the KharSfo area the only architectural remains consist of" litdc 
roughly circular enclosures of stones only a few feet across, they 
recalled those funeral * cairns ’ of simitar appearance which at Moghal- 
ghundai iu the Zhob Valley had proved to mirk a burial ground of 
curly historical limes. 1 But here they contained only soft cardi with¬ 
out any deposit of bones, ashes or objects, 7 Similar re mains have also 
been traced at the Makrikn coast.* No early or pre-Muslim remains 
of architecture have been discovered along the central valley of 
Jh&Uwan and Sara wan.* 


1 Stein. Afnsuair, trij. 37, p, ft, 1 Ibid, p. 33. 1 Ibid, p. 5a. 

1 Ibid, p. 63, 1 Ibid, p. 66. * Ibid, p. Bit. 

T Stein, bltmotr, no. 43, pp. 34, 77, Bti ; also his Northitn Bduchifian To W. 
pp. 46 WR, 

1 Ibid, p. 77 Hj<|. Ibid, p- t TO «qq, 
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*P>f disco writ’ 1 * marie ;it Hai.ippa and Mohrujn-dnfp liave made ii 
clear dial ilif Iittltif* peoples liviiui in Sindh And the Punjab, und of 
<hr fourth trad third milieu in n c. \vrtr in poMtc^tiou. of a highly dcvt- 
tnpcd nillimv * At ppesrot uur rcsCiirrhcs earn iu buck mi further 
than tht' fourth niillnttiiiifn u. Q ft lull even «| Mohenjo-ditm that 
ire still earlier cities tying. <nu: below (hr other - >Tiri also in 
other sires in Silidh and Baluchistan. Our thing tlia( stands dear 
.mil immistahitbli: both ai Mohcnjo-daro and Hnrappn, h tlmi <h< 
civilization hitherto tcvtahl at llwac two places b um an incipient 
uvilizatbu, but one already agc-oJd ami atefwtypcd on Indian soil, 
with many tniUoiia i>f human endeavour behind it/* Although 
* India cannot In; regarded as (he cradle «f human civilization, in 
fuel no one country could lie so regarded* asserts Sir John Marshall, 
yet he would recognize India, along with Persia. Mesopotamia, and 
IVypi ' as one of the most hnporiuttt areas whwv the- milking 
oroceies of society were initiated and developed. 1 * Bm. so fur as 
architecture is concerned, he ha* no doubt that ‘ there is nothing 
ibin we know of in pw-hisloric I gypi or Mesopotamia or anywhere 
else in Western Asia to compare with the well-built baths and com* 
m odious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-dam. In tot couiuna. 
much money and thought were, lavished on the bmldmg 
licent tcmplo for the gods and on the palaces and tomU of kings, 
but the rest of the people seemingly had to content tWdv** with 
iolmtfcnnt dwellings of mud. E tbr W* Valley the p.cturr .« 

fc j | tlu . lin ,L structures an those erected for the convenience 
reversed, and the fin«t stnt^res of nrniar 

, f to'gZrifg&S: ^deucc, b. .Ik C.rcal &* jf 

MuhcujuHtxro and **8 tabk 

. 

. slt I . lh „ Mnh.ll. f— W» V* '• *“**+" 

* ibid, Fretece v. vi. 
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Jiavc been correctly inferred from the Haroppa iuicI MoUenjo-darn 
ji m ls. ‘Tbefr society is organized in cities; their wealth derived 
aiuunly from agriculture and tmdr, which appear* to have extended 
fjir and wide in all directions. They cultivate wheal and bailey a* 
UT ll as tlic date-palm. They have domesticated the humped zebu, 
buffalo and short-horned bull besides tin* sheep, pig, dog, elephant, 
and camel ; but the cal and probably the horse are unknown to 
them. For transport they have wheeled vehicles. . . . They are 
skilful metal workers, with a plentiful supply r.r gold, silver, and 
copper. Lead, too, and tin arc in uie, but the latter only as an 
alloy in ihe making of bronze. With spinning anti weaving they arc 
thoroughly conversant. Their weapons >>\ war and of the charge 
arc the bow and arrow', spear, axe, dagger, and mace. The sword 
they have nnt yet evolved ; nor k there any evidence of defensive 
Ixidy armour. Among I heir other implements,, hatchets, sickles, saws, 
chisels, and razor* arr made of both copper and bronze ; knives and 
celts, sometimes of these metals, sometimes of elicit or other hard 
stones. For flu crush big of grain they have the rn oiler and saddle- 
quern, but not the circular grindstone. Their domestic vessels are 
commonly of earthenware turned on the wheel and not infreepiently 
painted with encaustic designs; more rarely they arc of copper, 
bronze, or diver. The ornaments or the rich art: made of the precious 
metals or of copper, sometimes overbid with gold, of faience, ivory, 
cornelian, and other stones ; for the poor, they arr usually of flu'll 
or terra-cotta. Figurines and toys, . . . arc of terra-cotta, and 
ilieII and laience are freely used . . - not oniy for personal orna¬ 
ments but for inlay work and oilier purposes. With the invention 
writing thr Indus peoples arc also familiar, and employ Ibr this purpose 
.t Pinn ot script which though peculiar to India, is evidently analogs’ 1 Ji 
to other contemporary scripts of Western Asia and the Nearer East. 1 

The * analogouBncss' of tlie Indus script to various other scripts 
of Asia, Europe and Africa has licen suggested Izy scholars for the 
past fifteen years, It lias not yet been deciphered, Nor Ls it known in 
whicli language llic then Indians, of Sindh and the Pinyab to l h ‘ 
Uii'n- particular, used to write and talk. Tints the antiquated rheoricf 
oi bidder and others pti ihe iinroductirm of writing in India fr° IJ1 
die Phoenician source in 8uo g, n, can now safely be discarded, 

J Sir John Mrtnk.ll, Preface, v vi, V<.1. i, flW inthtt 
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of the latter, anti lhat there Wits thus Ho fxissihility "t any luttur.d 
mfliieme between llteim 

* Two of i In- famine Rig-vedir DivodSsa, Un chief of th<- 

fiharatas, -tutl Hm nltn iaa, the chief of the Purus, arc found engaged 
in war with iIn' Juolite owners of pums (cities). 1: i^sni.! i so, 

tlmi ludm overthrew a hundred pur as, for his worshipper, Divodiua. 
The greatest feat that 1 ml na [Performed on behalf of Fumbuts:i, ihr 
chief of Purus, is thus described in a stanw (<>, so, io; ; * May we, 
G Iiiiim, regain new (wealth) through your favour; the Films wor¬ 
ship titre with this hymn and sacrifice. You destroyed the seven 
autumnal pmas will) thunder-weapon, slew* Diisa* ami gave wealth to 
PurukuLsa ' * If we can shake off our bias,’ continues Mr. Chanda* 
* relating to the absence of towns in the Rig-vediv period, we can 
mcogniite in these sianaas (5, 34. 7; 7, 2 % -r; 1, 4), 3) reference* 
to both fort and town.’ It is rightly declared that * the recovery of 
ihr rtiim of cities at Harappa and Mohe«jn*tSaro leaves no room for 
doubt that the Rig-vcdic Aryan were familial with towns anti cities 
of aliens/ He concludes that * them existed, and the folk-memory 
remembered, that there once existed Ary a worahippers of Ii it Ira 
ivtio waged wars igaiiisi rivilizcd aboriginal neighbour* living in 
towns and lighting from within strongholds/ 1 

J hr Rai Bahadur has lafcen pains to quote passages from the later 
Vcdic iileramn .m'so. comprising ihc }ajtiT-r.tdn t the Brdhmanas, lo- 
gethcr with Arunyakw. the Srautn and Gp&ya Sitras, and the subsi¬ 
diary works, a 1 - V 4 ska ^ Nirnkta, Satin aka’s Btihaddtvatd t and Panini’s 
grammar, 10 show dial the Paips, tile inhabitants of A nan 3, Align. 
Surndiinj, IJeeran, Sind, also Gand haras, Samiras, KHraskafus, 
KaHiigas. Vaflgas, Fundras, Kcraks, Karkoias. Vfeafca*. B&ikas, 
Madras, Prasi hulas, Vaiatis, Kha&ts and others were treated by the 
Aryas as Nlchyas (low-born) or ApSchyas {ill-mannered?). He has 
.dsn 1 ndeiivtmred in show Oiat, while the Aryas disposed of their dead 
by bunting, these peoples adopted both cremation and bit rial/ 
Bui these dam would hardly justify iht inference thai the Ary* 
conqueror were inferior in material culture/* to ihr 1 1 ivilbtal abor i- 
guml neighbopc living j n towns and fighting font within stnWig- 
tu>Uh ' Although Tndra is railed Pure ha or Puramiam (sacker uf 

1 Af/moir, )»- * 1 . i<tab ( pp. 4,3,4. 1 PP - 6 , 7l (1, o-14. 

1 /bti, p, 5. * IM'J, p. , h 
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cades), and the Aryan conquerors ought Imve either destroyed liic 
min; ur allowed 'hem <n fall info rum,' 1 there is, however, nothing 
*" show that the former were inferior to die latter ut tile art of town 
ptu mi mg and building fortified cities. In fact, ihr Rai Bahadur himself 
Aiks his readers hi -dudcc off the bias relating lo the absence of town? 
in the JiJg-vcdk period. Thus, if i here were towns like Mohe^odhro. 
.Hid if the Aryans themselves were living in, extensive {ittlabhuji ur 
hundred winged) fm (town) math- of copper ur iron 15, 

l)i will Ik- curious u> liiiuk tliui 1 In composers of Vttlir hymns, the 
hrflt effort of human beings to express thoughts in such language »l 
grammar and mi-ircs, U not of some f>v ripts also, weir inferior ro the 
rullnrcd aboriginals in matter of house-hid hi nig, tf proper exca¬ 
vations could be made even 1 he obstinate aivhiu:r<lugiMt might explore 
belter tyjies of cities ol the Vedlc Aryans, of which the literary des¬ 
cription lias been declared to lie piwrii: exaggeration. 1« niter coti- 
litiimt the archaeologist assumes that * the Rig-vcdic Ary a* reached 
the lower course of die Pamshtji long after the disappear a uv of tin 
folk dial built the ancient city of Harappa and when that city was 
already in ruins.* 1 


1 Maniif, dm. 31. njjfi, M- 1- 


Itrt'i, p, j. 
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Thr cultural achievements of the Indians revealed at Molwnjo- 
daro, Harappn, and other places in Sindh and Baluchistan can now 
lie more confidently compared with those disclosed by the Vedhs 
not ernfy with a view to revising the old notions that the Vcdic Indian* 
did not know the use or writing, but alsowitha view to undmatinding 
the casualntfctcnort to the villages, towns, torts and cities with hundred 
enclosures or formications, stone housw, carved stones and l.rick 
edifices. For if the Inti us peoples were the earlier residents, it will |>e 
curious to imagine that tile later and highly cultured Vcdic * Aryans 
Ihcmsclves were still in the village state and tluil their society wa* in 
Ollier respects correspondingly primitive .’ 1 Vcdic Indian* most have 
Ixien a ware of the art of building, illustrated in Mohenju-darm Ju 
iliai. case otic can hardly persuade oneself to believe that it was 
mere imagination when I old that a Vcdic sovereign 'sits down in 
his substantial and elegant lull built with a thousand piilan . . 
residential palaces being vast, comprehensive and thousand-doored *’ 1 
Thus one can hardly share the obstinacy of the an liaeologist when 
the latter expresses, in the absence of archaeological remains, his 
doubt about the Vedii forU being ju- inert than ' simple earth¬ 
works, surrounded by palisades or rough stone-walls,' 

ttm inhabitants of Harappn and Aiohetijo-daro arc suntusoj by 
Sir John Marshall to have been ‘ the pro-Aryan, probably Dravidiim, 
people of India, known in the Vedas ,is the Davy us nr Astinu, whose 
culture was lately destroyed in the second or third millennium r c. 
hy the invading Aryans From the north.’* 

In order 1 to facilitate the co-ordination of the data of archaeology 
with literary evidences.' Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has 
discussed some of tlic passages in the Vedk literature, comprising the 
Samhitisy UtAhmanas and Siitrasy i the y>i ingest in age among which 
is probably older than the third century »■ e ,' 4 He lias endeavoured 
to show that the animosity between the invading Aryans and the 
original inhabitan t* of India, including those of die Indus Valley and 
farther south and the extreme east, wa.s of such a nature that the 
former destroyed all the towns, dtics {pur, punt) and forts [dxrgt)) 

1 Indtu GsUitatittn, Preface, p. v, 3 «da. ii, 313; tv, » 7 <J 

1 Atrhuryfogitd Sat ivy «/ India, H*parl t 1924-3'), p, % 

* AnhatflhgvalSarttj qf India .lM f no p (iitrij. W»- *»H 4* On*))* 
pp. i-jfi* 
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It is to say tltat the details of ilic art of building were 

systematically embodied for the lust lime in the avowedly architec¬ 
tural treatises. They arc necessarily missing in non-architectural 
literature, especially that composed before the growth of the Frwto- 
hirfm. Bui calual references to this art go as far back as the old cat 
existing literature of the world. That the people of that time had 
learnt the art of building, and used to reside in skilfully constructed 
houses and not in natural caves, is rudlidriUly clear, not only from 
the various synonyms for a house. 1 but also from the articles of 
imuiturc. ’the hymns of the Alhattiti-tuufa* give some information 
about the construction of a house, but the details are extremely 
obscure. - - According to Zimmer, 3 lour pillars [apamU) were net 
oft <m a gtMul die, and against them beams were leant at an angle 
as props (pratitnit). The upright pillars were connected by i.rirs- 
bcams (parmit) resting upon them. The roof wan loimcd of rib? of 
bamboo cane (i wmM)* , Tltc wall* were filled up with gratis 
in build Its ifwlada}, and the whole structure was field together by 
tie*i of various sorts {nuftatui, pripi&a^ mindamn, pttmhvanjnlyu).^ It 


l-or rjtia, ti h&mit oi JAStmtH, faityi) arid k*rm ’ in thr sense "I lire whole * sun- 

pound, m — 

^-rfsta, lit, $ ; IV. in <i ; VIII, . 
ilhana-rttfit, VI J, i ; X, f>. 4. 

VI!I, a 1, 

P«£w hubx, jj. '14 n, 

, BlnomhrJt!. /bwau -1 the Jl/mmj’Ltdt, cl *CO. Weber 

Wuc/uSi* fa», n. i34 . et Whitney, Teen,Mm ,/ Ihf'AlklrJ^. Z 

rt sr^r 

* Attuutilckti JLebt- 1 , 155, 

' ' tlweim likely I hut, -is the nils weir . >1 mxi ivt-rr intiMilv Ii^d 

*" V" J «™,‘™Sott*hr-Wrtl< like the hu|. ol the T.idJ*l the pMl 

illilj HjLljiiru of raven. Tkt lmitr.* rm, ns. j-t r,jj j .1 r ™l(-nil 

td^wbkli dr'tS b<tth.;W irsme <4 the corlfct 

krt ■* pnm9i ’ Stt **** . . 

*A-F.rtx; 3 , 4 , 5 , 
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was composed of several rooms . . - and it Co old be securely shut 

up,'* 

The above conclusion is no longer tenable, ns will lie shewn bv 
what is quoted below. 

Tin- great variety of Vedte words 1 denoting a dwelling-lmmf> shows 
that die Vedic Indians were long settled with a tradition of house¬ 
building, Already in the early Vedic period houses were not simply 
uiiii family abodes, but were also individual private properties which 
could l>e acquired. Sometimes n ready-made house could lie pur¬ 
chased for a considerable price iA.-K t IX, i, tf,). A wdMtMto penult 
possessed several houses. Thus a rich I in usd adder i* railed Patpamrit 
(ti.-K 1. 15K2; IX, 97. idu Some poet-ringers sue described as puru- 
tftriwt f.'i.-F., VD, 73, 1) and fljwfnnar iwe given examples of ]>n*perUy 
'Cfthtiml Upanishad, VII. ^ |, 2).* 

'llir \ tew of Zinunn .ind others after him Vatic hulex y l, 538 to 
540}, thaT Vctlii: India knew of Uotbbig more solid and complex than 
lilt- hamlet, like the early German* mid Slavs who had no com Ic¬ 
onic tores and town-life, is an extreme one ; lor it is now being 
realized more and more as a hash, fact tint die \ edit: Indians, like 
tlie Iranians, Hellenes, and Italians, were superimposed upon os 
earlier civilization. . . . Hum it becomes quite reasonable to find in 
!>>ilhm t «m, Intabhuju astnamayii or ty&sipun, nr the massive, extensive, 
hundred*-walled, stone-built, or iron-protected Torts, the vivid des¬ 
criptions of new and wonderful thing), the VeUk heroes actually 
saw; anil rather forced explanations discovering in them mysteries 
«»f myths and fancies of metaphor become unnecessary. 1 Tlie 
archaeological remains discovered at Harappa. Mohenjo-tl.im, and 
other places in Sind fully corroborate this view. 

In addition to the noblemen's mansions htvmjti, £ai&\ and 
king's palaces (pi&tfidn). comprising several storeys* casual!) refrtrnl 
10 in Vfdas and Ifnlhtnarias, particulars of unaller houses mu) hr 
inferred from tlir later Vet lie literature tike die AttmvS’Vtdn, 
curly scholars* to whom the discover it. 1 * made in Molienjo-daro, 
Harapp.i, and other places of pre-Vedic age were not available, have 
interpreted these details in .1 figurative sense vvltich is no longer 


* H.V., VJl, 85, & ^ 

1 Sthu Hi, Hsluhlk*, fata. P*m, DMmuit. 1 '™''-. 

! &>m* Uptdt ,.j ikt tfotmi S*id U»“>V '/> ' VntJr ' * 

* Soikai , ibid, p. j ; |. 
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tenable. The upamit, protmU ami parimii realty impl\ itinbtir pillars 
and beatm in various poritinns, vertical, lmri» mini and darning.' 
Tile tr/TMjfnpiii buiidjoos, were used mainly for die framework o) roofing, 
die central horizontal bamboo sitp|w>rted on die main pillars {sthliupa) 
being prominent. The akshu was 1 the wicker-work nr :;p1if hamboo- 
lining over which was laid the thatch {chkaHiv of hay. straw or lung 
reedy grass i fwlttdo and pitta), fastened by net to keep die straw- 
bundles intact. Tlir ridge on die lop of die rtKjfiug {hwAiuma/) 
looked like parted hair. Fine day fnr flooring and reed-work tor 
walls lompkicd tin- frame work of Midi a small house/ wtiidi is util) 
in ptunicc in most parts of East Bengal. 

hi keeping with Lite requirements of such a lumse fia a family 
Brahmanit r ns tom in j vflhtgr settlement, the. acnunmodatinii pr«- 
vtded was of modest diameter. There were ‘several side-rooms with 
.* centra] hall in bungalow pattern < fxifohti, A dih Sattt. 7 XXX. _>: 
laiti. Brd . 1, i, ■(, rThe .jjpii-j did {Hi. hall of firc-altur), piohubh 
»»» fbc centre, served the purpose nf faith sacrifice and ait ting-man. 
With it was connected the havirdhana (sacrificial store-room) an d fmini 
uniauti (women s apartments or hrdnootnH. * A covered vemnd.il- 
ran all round I fie bouse. Altogether bjikack*chhttnd/u i well propm - - 
Ltoncd i house win covered by a many-winged iv-nfitlg. 

IMs type of dwellittg-houses. Sarkar correct!y emiduih s, ' can* 
not have been the only one/ in die Vodfic age*, and * other varittib 
must have cicvdojw-d according to regional conditions. 11 

The particulars of BWnntmcnia! i.u» nmritire; erected over nr 
ru-ai burnt <»r buried bodter- are also svailubk in ilk: \ cdic fiierature. 
I hc Satapatiut Brdbmt$a ^Chapter Xlll.i supplies the full detail 
Hie (trittianf) (funerary) structures air < lasstfil’d under three groups — 
vrista (reliqmiry of houest, gfth&n dwelling house), and prtijniimm 
(memorial pillars tit stone-dabs). t he etvmnlf.iglcAl differences - j t 
diesr icmisare rtiJJy borne out by the arluaJ structures they repffSftwl. 
J hi. ven tit type will survive s in i In name- K a pita-Vast ti. which might 
kivr hint origitiiilfv built as die memorial tiupa of Kapil a ; rathei 
ili.iii tin dbtah of K.iptl.i .iHMsiilfy taken.' 1 m Hue sense it Venn hi 
Ifink like .t solid Stone or brick vault with stone cm I- wures and might 
have supplied the patient of mbteriHncan and n>ek-cut caves *>l 

Seitai /Aii'f, pj India, by JUtL-.t pp. yft to jja) vdiu 
lerii tfejiif.il t! r.jvrJinuie* with iwrt, four -iml right 

M' 


1 $f<mt AipfOi nj tfit Borina 
uiint»«ur> this type with hwm 
«ttnth»r rout* . 
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later ages. * ‘1110 Roman ratsCODIlbs arid Egyptian Cave-graves nlfcr 
instructive parallels.' 

Hit* gfihon means a dwelling-house with many chamber* anti iinplir- 
iluil * the timeral MrtKture was cither ait actual home (mausoleum J 
with many rooms, erected over or beside the grew in memory 
(•T Uu' deceased. mid fin the beaielll fit' Ids soul dedicated to stnnr 
religious order or philanthropic use .' 1 Itx r\irnxivriu>> Is ntdituOri 
by its other epithet, haf my a. which has been frequently used in tln- 
mriy Vedic literature to itnpEy a noblemanX residence and the 
king's palace.* 

1 Apart burn tin minor diflitteacea within the approved range at 
regards special forms for the several Orders, dir structural type Ilia- 
i', regarded as ututtltud(H( is described clearly as round and dome* 
shaped pQfinwttfaUi, Sat. Uni.. XIU, tt, • I hai whereby lit- 
Easterners make, the im/iidaa (funerary structure- separate from 
the earth b described by the usual Wdii word fthamti) lor .1 krgr: 
hemispherical bowl, which must Kerr rdia hi />mrthing like - 
vault or dome oi solid stone or bricks.' The structure is then *r*u- 
ciowitl by an indefinite number of enclosing stones '* {Sat. Ifni , XIU. 
H, it, i) *as in tin- CS« o Hire-heart h.‘ iiir oilhodox style i* sialnl 
to be square or quadrilateral not separate from >;inh tbiil. XIII 
H w j ; h, 1, a), Ericks one loot. square an’ used in its eunitrui 1J011 
l,ikii XIU. o. i, itj. A memorial mound like a lire-altar is pre¬ 
scribed for LLu . 1 builders ol the same (ihut^ XIII, H, 1. t 1 

• r'hc former »the prototype of die Buddistku Kasicni and heretical 
Aufm architecture of the very next epoch, and through j< of tin 
Saha temple styles of mliwqucnt ages ii haraclerizrd by thr round 
domesL Th, latter is a specially Uriihmaiucal style. scaled well 
xacriiiri.il alters and rectilineal figure*. strikingly pantile]*! by the 


1 » priArf w Him acuruiliiur lo h& kmdffld XVHI. 4»„ i/™. r 8 * 1 

££ 13 m pii- i '< -Xt— • *»■*•*» -* 

t V Will a ivhlch rtiftn to u htuflWi 

^ 5 i 5 ! 1 J„i or .lie «*«. tKfi ii. «e)(M 

ism Bre L, XIII. II | II 
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similar sacrificial and geometrical style of squares and bricks in ancient, 
Babylonia, and represented recognizably in some later Forms of Utah- 
magical temple architecture s sudi as at Madura. Tanjorc. and also 
tii c;urBcr monasteries or several storeys bnili py ra mi dicall y - 1 
Another remarkable feature of lliese funerary' structures as des¬ 
cribed in tlie Satapaiha Brahma nu is the reguhuioit-— Mt-r there lx 
* hit ws on the back of the sraaSiaa. - The corn men Lari cs explain 
chitras as natural sceneries, In dm case of lhe brick-buili tttmiii, these 
tkilras would be paintings on suitable plaster, bur in the ease of 
rhe stone-built round chmrmt( lV Easterners tin must suitable chitras 
would be sculptured figures in relief, lire nature of these ckitras is 
indicated by die reason given; ‘fix ihiitm iiiiviu nflspring.’ Thus 
die ligurri painted nr carved might have been of women and children, 
and possibly couples of men and women. 

The third variety of the funerary monuments, the pntjmwm. 
implies the monumental pillars for slabs or stones). In the Vtdas 
■ A.-fX, id, 3; d.-fX\ 111. 3. 521 a pillar (stbupa) is stated to have 
been set up the grave, and a toga (clod, pole, also pillar) is emit ~d after 
thf earth U piled up from atom the grave. On thr sthSfa \ pillars ) 

* maintained by the Fathers, Yama makes seats for llu r departed 

X. 18, -t.-F,, XVIII, 3,52). Seats oil memorial pillars, ijkc 

lion capital* ol Manryanage. may imply some sort uf rfligy to bust of 
tJicdead person, In the time of the Satapatha Btnhaunui [XXX, «. 4, : ; 

5 * l 3 ! bat. Sr. Sut.. XXI, 3, 31) * .i stone-pillar Uatiku) wns 
■et up along with three limber ones at the four comers of ilur 
wWffiwir (grave or cemetery)/ 2 

Tire symbolism of theic fatutfida m ruclurrs might leave been 
dtrivcf) from die vivic and sacrificial Vcdic dnfpadas 10 


SurltAi- fur flier otfcrvc* t\bid t pn, ,p?, ■jrj, note ijj Unit * from ihrac iiulic.ttiriie, 
*11 rotn tlir recugmuoii of muml forms in the romtruetfon qf altar* and fyuJttt 
™T ■trticmw) is ««e Inter MthbUu (Tain Sam . V it would ,, rn ,ar 

I lie artfnmtuiBi to round ami rtonir Atrueluno iW.nn! by the Sat'lLs’v: 
Hfuhmuni u a I iter devHotjmcm in the scv«mfi cent iir, n'i . v likely du 
ia ^T W 3 tli, frothy* [cetera j aid trirffand ,eF«i.,n 

pfu1 T^ i ft( f m ; lf l thc BwkU, « 1 ^ rrfonnaliun larrai^unMiI of rT-. 

^mj tiir-ubapcd hncki ir m arete). 

?■ t1,r mthcepe ot the mprocut 

t ^a ‘hf >ri 1., Jafn. the tmlilioirnl vliiiirc Spud, tm cl.r 

ami^kw \ 5 A r ^ a| P^P wiih children all jtromiid, 

dfu! PfAiJ m ajncrulcttuTc uod m Onaaan sculptures 

9 i* V&Sm .»*• -51 VU,ffl i . 31 ,,..K,vi,« 3l 3 . XIX, 47 . 
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which oftcmirni and tucrifirial vie Li ms were hound. 1 "llie Buddliisbi 
monoHiUic pillars creeled beside tire relic-*/Kp<« and on die high¬ 
way* ami public thoroughfares is probably die developed (twin 
ul such memorial farifais. This is sufficient explanation <d ilu- 
Asukan pillars, and n i ficory of their Perse poli tan frier in h unneces¬ 
sary .' 1 

The articles of furniture give more reality to architecture,, OfM 
rially regarding the residential buildings. Although conquest and 
religion were the chief characteristics of the VYdic Indians, fortified 
settlements, cities, forts and fortresses on die cm* hand, ami fure-ahai* 
of various designs' in the absence of regular temples cm the other, were 
imt the only example- of VedJt arehiteenur. The evidences gathered 
uygcthci ;ibvi: will amply justify the c onduskni Unit civil arthitec- 
mre wn* probably die i hief Imildiug -n deity of civilized ruuquerOr* 
like the V«bc Indians. Thu* there are unquestionable references 
in nol.lt' mqi's maiisioiis (ktimyu) and king's palaces {pteiuldD, which 
arc corroborated by the Molteujn-ciarn dmcovcOt^ ot earlier ages, 
But dm matter of greater importance is the references to <mpn ten¬ 
uous dwelling-house?, of priestly population in village stitletncxiii. 
These* (.mailer ho lists, of which a peri picture ha- been drawn 
above and nf which die main design is still followed In border kind 
lik-. I a-a Bengal villages, were furnished in ft way which fmpdl ■ |J .*aI 
insight into the life <d the icmulc pasi. 

Thus the #igtvda t VO. 55, 8) nrfm i» * married women ;wcupy- 
ing their commodious Udpm> the new (and prospective bride# on 
thr fashionable vitkyas, other single women of (he liptisrhold on 
die broad pwhtluts* and a maMett <*' a w1lirhf ^ wd 

toMrfb, art .u,r.d to he .he oriuwry Mm* « ««*“• 
Flip ratpa B ilu- nuptial bed '.•hereupon alone , hliiniin."' "i 
(Miteaiknlld tin bom [,?<«. **. XIII, I, 0 , a). « forth., 

in,.rased a. I. wai reserved for .he preceptor (if. Gm-tall"’, £.W»W. 
VfmdM. V. .o, 9). Nn tha. which cut be ««Jr ?»”*■ " 

lighter suuctiirr mi i" n u.n.a S e «mm»ny 

bride raid Imdcgroom lain.... b*l side by iHe t/l.-I., X ' 
whirl, ceremony may also br pcrfornnal upon a l.m„l.h-. «r«« 
Upon II nweliry bride mnnntt ^ 

u.....rii generally deep 1 (Jt.- 1 'i VII, 55 . i A-- - n > J - 

* Ait liter p, U5» r»*fc a. 

m 


1 isurkyr, ibid, pf>. 4 j> 4 G. 
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it must be more than a mete liitei nr canopied itedmKliair. It must 
have been a regular bed spacious enough for two, * bearing all 
terms and of carved wood-work, furnished with a ^Id-embroiderrd 
< nverlet ( ruhtus - prusiarunn ) , It formed a pari oT the principal dowry, 
i lie fitashfhiii l-xik like a * combi nation of u settee and a colter 
and were also used as bug benches and couches or beds, which yrtft 
also sent as dowry along with die bride lo her husband’s home. They 
could also be fixed against tin wafis ami furnished with lutiud 
leg*. 'Hit term pmkjkfrpaia as a proper name {arm-chaired or 
:Ufcti:h«d-teggcd gentleman I may indicate it as an easy c hair vrith 
provision ter stretching die two Irgs. The iqyamt. 01 ordinary 
bedstead*, Wert* also meant ter * a Moved woman nr maiden * {A .- l 
111, 25, 1) who ’ felt pain tudii of Lite silken coverlet ’ ■ ljccau.se .»| 
the absence of a male companion). Pumravas and Urvirii slept on 
web a soft couch (Sat, Bra.. XI, 5, t, 2) and a Vedki student cmilrj 
also sleep on it V, jg, 8). 

Tlic dsandi and ptnyunkn ’ originated with tin ruling pobiiUv, 

though in their rttualkcd and modified term {rard-covered and cbv 

daubed) these must have been subsequently used J in the oidtis.i i$ 

priests* dwelling-houses. In die Vdjiuaner f .SWwAffd of the Tajv- 

mht (XIX. 86; XX, t) dsmidi is regarded as the * mother or womb 

«d Rajatiyas {kings}. I11 the same sense of a high seat it in referred 

min ihc $ttspatft 4 Br&mapa also {V. 4, 4, 1), The Aitareya Brtih- 

tudrici refers 1V HI, 5, 6) to its use at consecration and other ceremonies 

^ heir it h ‘ mounted with the right knee lirst, then tin- Irlt, approach- 

mg from behind and Lairing Irnld of it by te.th hands, ' This king ;. 

•iSiindi was generally carried by iwo fictions, while a god *3 d$ittid> 

called the 'throne of justice was carried by four persons. While Uife 

ot rlir SjfjSMir reached the knee* Lhal of iltv latter cair&c up U* 

the navel. Both wen- of great width and depth. The imperial 4 sand, 

ini itwu/ij was shoulder-high, while the sacrificial one was .1 spall- 

high, .1 cubit m width and depth. All were math of strung wood 

khuthra or ndtmb»<,) t perforated n>i >»d and joined with strap, 

p easaHi and wx(l scaied T -uuL <.tJvtrcd with :i lii^i ^ «>r Ltntokjix^s skin. 

‘ T.™ 12 ?’* far-shining Afandi in an extensive hull «f ft* 

tintiu ibie abode m a city was furnish, d with two forc-tet t, two tenei ii- 

£® < 4 h S?fW» V&& *&**> % 51 fcfttf. Aran, ffit 
jam. Bra.. II, 24), 

The fuiryarikn 15 m magnified Standi, and like it aviated with 
legal style and opulence, rather approaching a Instead in later 
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Vodn linn i i h>ia.\}i. i pan.. I. ; jfdvti. Itrd., II, ^4. $ankk. Amu,, Hi;, 
hm ju 1 used for ritI iru? only; atstri, Utrr nn, itandi is taken ti> 
menu {umaiikiktL or a unallii variety. Bui it developed to be of 
• miincnitn'd splrndimt,’ having ftiiniu arrangement of led and fnum 
and st rap tmtu 1 sirrichcd lengthwise and crosswise, svifh head¬ 
piece of die touch [iirshiinya] t the supporting back \upaM) t and 
cushion and pillow (dr the head \*tck-rhhh.ikukn) '' 

Various olIict uma llei seats and smaller articles of furniture arr 
referred to throughout the Vcdtc tit era tart. (Tlrntr will undoubtedly 
indicate a highly dcveloprd fast** anti culture.j 

1 The ritualistic type* of fitntiturc cannot, however, hr taken as a 
ihithftd counterpart of the contemporary secular ones, for it is well 
kumm that sacrificial and ritual requisites almost always remain 
primitive and unchanged throughout long ;iges, and it i: piirtfottlarh 
true of T od 1;> ; so that the furniture of the priestly tests is almost that 
with which the BrfUunanii cult and civilization started. So ercai is 
thr ritual conservatism in these respects that even where qwctaJ oir* 
riutisuuiccs required alteration In die sacrificial paraphernalia, dir 
external items are transformed into Brain nankal-hiking iucessories, 
),y i^nploymrot of p rom riv e materials altered in ritual iradithm. 
Thus even totlay tin firastma, a sacrificial scat, canrists only of 
strewn erais \daritha, ff.-l'-i X. 14- 4 > A.~V ., a* hi S^vi. r 1,7, "f- 
4: Vdj, Sam., IT <B: XVIII, 63; ML Brd., I. -a*> ; II , 3 ; Jul. Brt. t I, 
4 3, 5), Similarlv h/irhis made of iwttnja grass strewn on the 
sacrificial ground and used as the seat for gods is a sort of Utter. 
Tin- tiurcha h a SDiill squsirc qrass-mai [ TmU* S&M* % VII r % 5 * ^ 

IM„ XI. 3 , 4 . 7 : M W. V. 4 : I 1 ' "■ ' 2 " 

kmthi 1 iVW. ftX1H, 4.3. " “ •*at* ati “ » ',***•' 
sloe] will. fret, having a toOfl-likc pad over is, 1 or 'a;WJVj*} 
carved or painted so as to resemble a **<*a. 1 lie bw[or tru'd 
i, a cushion seal often spread over the grass kurikc. T . ■ p 

r A M VI 13a. 5) implies a mat (or cushion) made lmm pm, imi 
t| ir chief prifsr (hoiri) is stated to rit upon a golden kahfr which 
Irt ofW material than grata and 
The War, wherefrom the term xtnto w (connollor) '■ 
have been a ■ raised seat and of a style specially aetnoated wuhlu. 
oliiep.’ Ii is elsewhere i $<*■ Brd.. XIV. 3. 1. 8) used as thtmesu. 

• Pot farther details, m Sartat. I til. PP- 5*-!* «< ^ "** M 

Macdonrll and Kffllli- 
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furniture arid ia seal in a dwclline-luiuv. The plfka is n 
wooden Inv, fc.it, squ.tro or rectangular. The mimtS {Vtij. Horn, 
XXX, i 0 ; faUt, Bra,, III, j, i •>, i) bi abn a mat m indium made 
of needs mi (la). flic kata {Tattt. Saw., V t 3, tu, a) is :i rattan mat 
mode of sjilii auic (vaitaso). 

Thai these humbler artidef nf furniture, like their richer countrr. 
pari*, were extensively 111 use is proved by the Fact that there were 
professional (women) worken (kart) who ‘evidently mined out 
artistic scats and carpets, as is shewn in the early occurrence of 
hira^n htiipu (,1.-P. t V t 7, to) in the sense of .1 gorgeous woman 
or courtesan with Leiden, mantle ' [drdpi).‘ 

In the light of the above the following tptotaiioiui tired no longer 
hr interpreted as imaginary or a mere poetic fancy. 

Aui is stated lo have been ‘ thrown into a machine room with a 
hundred doors, where he was roasted.’ 1 Vasishthu desired to 
have ’ :t three-storeyed dwelling * ( iri-dhdUt-tata yam), 5 Mem ton 
[s made of a sovereign 1 who, exercising no oppression, sits down 
in this substantia! and degam hall built with a thousand pillars, ■> 
and of residential Ileuses with such pillar? and said to he * vast, 
comprehensive, and thousand-doored. 1 * Mhra and Vanina are 
represented as occupying a great palace with a thousand pillars 
and a Thousand gates, 1 Muir's comment thal ‘ this is hut an 
exaggerated description of a royal residence such as the poet had 
seen/' 1 is no longer tenable. If the Indians of an earlier age 
could built cities, towns, and villages with splendid buildings like 
■ how f't Mohcnjo-daro, there can be no reason to believe that they 
merely exng%traitd. even in a poetic description, what they had 
actually seen and probably practised. Hut it is true Lhai these Vcdic 
gods did not occupy such palaces as referred to in the hymns, 
although such palaces might have existed at that time. 


1 rt.-f., 1 , 113 , 7, WiLwnva fV 4 148. 4 Ibid , IV, *<*), 

1 /hid, II, 313. 1 Ibid, IV, 173. 

Gnmpjrr R.-V., II, p, 5 f v . <«,■ VO. H 8 , 5 ; A,-V. % UJ, l2 ; IX, 3 , which 
prav«3 for dir imtfEty *iT n h w- ji Hit [j mc ,>( f tl enr^Traction. 

‘ Muir, 'Bret, V. 455. 

{.•niupare 14 . L Mitra, lad^Aryant, J, 27 ; ’ Pillais, upaciuiui drmrj .uul winduv^i 
O^-ygli frequently m e nt io ne d, art- mt rferitivc ndkaiimu m the esLitairr ■»' 
miurttiry building*, hut liricki tejuid nut poaribjy fwvt ftfiginuted unless requimJ 
fnr well structure*, for it Would he absurd tu nupjKwie tjiai briefc t. ivrinc fciimvii, 
ik ni made, md yrt rhin tot m?wrr in the cuiutrurJiuti of buium. 1 
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Brahma nia* \\n SOTAAS 

The 5//k*ifilw, which arc bur the supplementary portions of iHr 
Kalpa-suiros, treating of the measurement nrut construction of the 
different ;ettis or altars, furnish us wi tii some interesting structural 
details of die <tgnis t the large altars built uf brick*. The cmutnio- 
don or these attars, which were required for the great Soma sacrifice, 
seems to have becu based on tumid scientific principles and . 
probably ihr iwcetiraor of ihc temple which later became the chief 
feiUiirc of Hindu architecture* 

These altars could he constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the Taittiriya-Safhkiia^ Folio wing 
this emimeratirm,* Baud lifiy ana and Apasfaraba furnish us with full 
particulars about the shape of alt these diSevODt efuth (altars) and 
the bricks which were employed for their construction. Everyone 
of thebe altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, which together 
came up to the height of the knee; ju some cases ten or fifteen layers, 
and pmporiinnate increase in the height of the altar, u-rreprescribed* 
Every layer in its turn was U* consist of two hundred bricks, so rJj.it 
the whole ngm (altar) contained a thou baud ; the first, third, Lind fifth 
layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly rhe same 
manlier; .1 different division was adopted for the second and Ms.* 
fourth, so that one brief was never laid upon another of (He Nimc 
size- and form. 

1 V, 4- *>> 

a (i) Chalut&sw-ijtM-ehti—vi called because it rescmblo the form ol a (iiltuii 
and ilw brick? out of which iL is composed are all squiire-ihupcd 

pi) KotfM-ditt—m the form of a heron (ef. Burndl, Cbm a®, el ft canion kiln 
,, Llic kunr ui except the two addition'll f«i. 

(iii) ALaja-chit —is the same except the additional wimp. 

(iv) Jilt —i» mi i ijijHiiic. ;il triangle ; and the 

{v; t ! tifiayulih-Pitiuxitchit— b made tip of two such triangles joined 4i itirir 
ll LI«W r 

(vi) ftathasfmkm<hit—it In the form of a wheel, |ij a massive wh«J ivitbont 
spokes, and (ft) a wheel with sixteen ipokes. 

(vii) t>r )nu<Mi—b like a vessel or tube, square or circular. 

iviii'i t > atu'!t.iv&-Ml—\w 4 urdllar outline and is equal to The 
fhit, dlfirrirm in the arram^mcnJ of bricks which urc in be placed in <!'- cwnimilnt 
cJrrlcs. 

iS'jHiejiiw/jii—ii circular in ifaipr and made of loose earth and I tj ck>. 

(x) AwTHbi-cAft—resetnbJci a tortoise acid li t»r a triangular or circular shape. 
Compare Tinbaut, J.J.S.B,, l ilrt *■ 
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♦ The tiwi altar covered an mea of ;J pw^has, which m<*M ?! 
spi-ues, ear'll ado of wtiich was equal in it pttTU.iltii, i.c, dir height 
.,1 a m . n with uplifted aims, On tach subsequent accwzon rh. area 
wait increased by one square fnimiha. f hue* ii ‘lie from! layt-t 
id iW altar one aquarr punafia \v;x* added iu the 7’ cm in tutting tbr 
■,,, f ( :hiti falian. and al the third layer two square fmushas were 
( ulded, and w> on. Rut thr sitape of die whole and the relative pr- 
portion of each constituent pan had to n main unchained. I hi 
area of every cfiiti attar]!, whatever its shape might be &lcon t 
wheel, tortoise, etc,—had to he equal lo 71 square pimtstea/' 

Frequent mcnliou is ruude also of villages, towns and forts, £ and 
cities with 4 hundred enclosures or fortifications art referred tod 
On this Muir remarks that, * although they are t»uh alluded to as 
figurative expressions of the means of protection a Horded by the 
gods, they no doubt suggest the idea of fort* consisting apparently 
of a series orconcentric walls, as actually existing in. the country :n 
that time.** 

From references like these, and in consideration of the prosperous 
condition of Endian architecture of the pre-Vedic age as disclosed 
b> 1 he discoveries made at Mohcnjo-ilaro and other places, it may 
be safely concluded that the authors of Mir Vedie literalmr * were 
not ignorant ofstonr Ibrii, walled cities, stone houses, carved stones, 
and brick edifices/ 

1 Thus squares had U> be found which wouht bp equal n> rwo t* mure pvrn 
quum, at r-quat K> ih* difference nf given (quart*; obhuip were tuinrd fob* 
i|ium .nut s»|H4tr, into nUaiu^. Triflin'Jes were comtfm.irJ ajUttl to gitra squares 
or rihUiugs -Hid nit.n. \ circle h.ul hi Esc c< nut Iruct rtf, the iirra ot which rtlghr 
equal as rlowly ns ixwihte that of s given squartv. Srr Uhisrmianris hi /Jr hindit, 
i'«w«rir», June, m>. I, Volume I and IV , iftfli, old writ's June, 1^7.*, 
tw>. ij 7- Volmur-: fX and X. May, 1 tiyi-i . 

* tt.'V., I. yU. « i i«. » : If. *<H *: IV, 17, 1 , jo,^, VttL, ; 1, 14 ; 

*; t»5- * 

'ibid.. I, itjti, H ; VII, *5, 44, * Muir, Swirti 7 ><i, V 43I 
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LIST OF URIUKS US1_L> L\ SYENA4HIIT ALTAR 

{» ■ Inttairiihn ; i) JVfhi; 3, , (4) Sur^it; (ft) ,fa»tr)- 4 i; ((Syfiuit; 

£?) Sirnn i;ijyo ; lRi)uuh|o; >y Agiu iyi; (to) Dcvirim.* ; (* 1 MjiHuiiya* 
ra:*c{hn ; (la‘ NLuttiinriiu ; (li! Ashni.fhft : (t.jj UdamyaJniihniii; £15} Vauqnh ; 
(it?) midiluiutlr ; <17) Pi-iniatliliitniLih : lift) Pralimii ; [19) Ar.urlvi; [io) 

Birlf-cURnruhuit* 7 ji GAv>ifl*cliiiiixid ‘Hm]a faa) Fifshlup'dibandmtn-chhid ; 
’ ?} (-‘u.i' — lilii.iti"' .j ; 1. 1 4 Amtihsitft ; (sift) UdimEtl; i'lfi) f’jmtli-rfefiitta ; 

'>7- BfLh.iti ; <4 MacliKam ; [j«v iVrtnSrhlum; <y,' ; (jiJ Arairfw; 

I’lJ 11ir.ii-.*chh«m; £ 33 ) Cftyatrt-ifahanl; ! 34/ l Hili|uj»chhaiij; £ 35 } Jajjmi- 

chlunh; AiiUfliiup ; ■ 17 UchgihA ; (;0) Rwtiltci; (39) BfiJnul; f 4 u ) 

Mfieltfiunda ; (41, PfamltdiMrwIal); (43) Frutiiai ; £4$) Amtti ; £44) HM** 
ihti«i| . « (43} Gavoif Iclilumi ; {461 Trofriupoditurii ; (+ 7 ) .la/pai-rJthaiti ; 
f4lii Anuihfirp ; ,4«, U*vi; £56) IWni-diltwii; £51) Urthati ; tj^ApUttre i 
£y» V-lrn ivtxh... , (•j.u Apidttvau i 15 $) Amtlm* . C»*>* Ajttirtcvaya ; Wj 

Arnnvrj feft) Sumultc; iftj) Salilr f £&») AjMibloa i OlJ ApAmn; <03. 
AjjftriUva : !>•] • Apimrva r (64) AjiSmtvftyw r (&?■ AptiUi^p ; <®r ^iiyacr !; 
(1*7; ApidWvl; (68) Tiiilitup; ^.Jagall, (70) AimdiW i (71 '• I'JduIMUjnrti i 
.>) Arzwmvi : ..raJAywMtn ; (74) Aywlipa'™ : £75) Vth ; 7" »?ll^|UL.vr: 
(77> Mhn. u nrfi ; 78) ; (Tgj f'ejnV unlaid; (8* 

V/^yiih-iduLui; fBsr) ; Lflgj t t ®43 (WiiniSM ; (H5I UanifMJi 

(tlG-V ECltlmai ^ fcAaJ ; (BffJ tUliailraarf ; [**)] Kaminai j (flo; UticWd ; ■ 0* J 

(CafirtbaihijA; (91) RihjUnuhpmva; KdialndgiAv*; I >14! KsIcilr-KiiyaHtha ■ 

t <, 5 i K*hairahrfrn£»h.> ; fft) Kihairmn^i ■ ( W ) Vfrakutv* ; (<ft. V.pwhutv* ; 
(gni Vihwhflivfcfll C»«n’ VHmhutvi'; £tw) VBvai»Hf*: t*“*J Viivimivi * 
fin%) ViivciKmvi ; («*4> V«v*h»»vA , \io# Vi*<#*** l («j«) Diyiri; 
Sv.crjiiivtlitii; |tiff) Piitanujid r (109 Hhiiripitl i iu»> in Wv»ji, = 

Ml!) Sarv.yjid , £113] : (1141 U^najitt i (itft) MftM i 11 = r ' ^ Wl " 

njhhau; «i? PraiiraiilMJti 1 (uHl iw^taiha ; (tig) Alilumall4 (iitOJ Aral* ? 
fm VfitadMiaihi (itw) rafcbidu; 'i»4) i 

!i 2 4/ Udvaduw; t^6) Cdi(ir4»iT (071 u&n ***: C*«8) Airnm.^ i_ [i-atf 
Aianitirntya: (130) Akitatir* i i ^fftWnminn a ift ; : 

£133, SaiLkfiJiti: t<34 Saimyilai; £< *,V Svariili M 3 6, '”?* ( 

(|S> flU^rildii ; (139) Uravi^»lrb ; {«*) Subbik«E(U i (»*») Pf)i)av y *ya . 

llom; U 5 >) Vawnal; (R») MI 

i>aS Ay.„« . i i "7 Siyul E ; >.« "»»«M > U» •'<»£ 

(l60 l Syartwilt; (10.) Sc«u<br n&»! «-»•«: , " l « r 

JS-J :<«)) »-*- * ■ -X. ..I ;<•» 

nrfiiaA^urlt . :i*|> A| ? ^^^,8 vLlwj 

\v \itWhdVi1iuti; fijB’ 1 CUiakibv«hohtn> j (*77 ■ ! * • 
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CHAPTER Ell 

CLASSICAL OR POST VT.IM£ A ft t: I! J TEC: T L T R E 
Ekmonnr A&cttfrEcnntB 

’ In the Bi'WDjiA’fl tlrer -mrl in that portion itf Northern India v.brrc 
ihi 1 Hi i dd hist influence was moat early fe ll —that is to say, in the 
districts Including and adjoining those now called the United Provinces 
and Bihar/ the arrangements of villages were practically similar. 
1 We nowhere hear of isolated houses. The houses were all togeiher, 
in a group, separated only by narrow lanes, immediately adjoining 
was die sacred grove of drees of the primeval forest. . , . Beyond 
this was the wide ex pat i sc of cultivated held, usually rircdicld.’ 
Villagers are described as ‘uniting of their tiwxj accord til build 
mote lulls and rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend the roads between 
their own and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parts.’' 

'Hie exact derails ol town,-planning are nut available. But ■ we 
are told oF lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses and watch-towers 
and great gates; the whole surround i.il by a moat or even a double 
moat, our of water and >-iif of mud. But wi- arc nowhere told of the 
length of the fortificjtimis or of the extent of die space they endowed , 
It would seem that we have to think not so much of a large wallet! 
dty as of a Ibrt surrounded by a number of suburbs. , . , From die 
frequent mem ion of the windows of the great houses opening directly 
on to the streets or squares it would appear that it was nor the custom 
to have them surrounded by any private grounds. There were, how¬ 
ever, no doubt, enclosed apaces behind t he fronts of the houses, w hich 
latter abutted on the streets.’* 

1 Budiiidil India, Rhy* Unvidt, pp. 4*, -tfi ■ ttMtparr JiSinka, i, igty 
* Ibid,, pp. 64-63. 

Compare the hill fn#inssB, Girjvrnjn, four and a halt inile* in circumfnriKr, is 
» 4 *d to have twvn liulll by Mabd-Ctndndli, i bt arthirret. llimtihiiM fa Hated to tiove 
built liuffijfilui, kind's tu>n*e, which dure niiln (it fiitumferrncc. ' Thr 
stone iiiilli of Girimtjii arc I hr oldest exUnl itunc buikiinui itt India/ Mculimti 
umbo mode of AynjjhA, tfcirapiuT, Kainnillo, Kiwmbi. Mathura, MiihiJ.V, Siionl i, 
SSkta, Savmthi, Ojjcm, Voili iml mltrr dries, «f which, h^virvrar, i ,v nrrtiltrr 
tund drlalfa nrc given {Vimibia-Vatihu, eromnCntary, p BaJ, 

Compare Dify’hti-Xikfy'c* XIX, 36: 
ipTTf Tff^IPPRPWTr^t ’fFPPT I 

nrfkmft atWhur mdfnrm fternf u 

fpf'pTT ^ f^ 3 jRtt 5 tr*rr niuq tpfmt i 

^ TPfRq JrrlWrr u 

Set JUiyt Davjtls, ibiji, p '48. 
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B„l dctocltcd refcrettco to individual l.niMira,, » dfalincl from 

_* well is Lhc ?(»***» At placet appears as if UtiiftUw *«< 

dteduro ™ architecture. A» a matte, «T fad he cnjomrf u|,,m 
his devotees the roperviston of building constnictton as * d •- 
duties of the order.' It is stated in one of the car y teats that die 
BhillhtB were told on a certain occasion h> the B ^d One c 
the delivery ufa religious discount*. with respect to dwellings, thu.. . 

■ 1 allow you, O Ilhilkhus, abodes of five litidii—Frtore, AMajoga, 
I'rSsdtta, JHarmWi and (JithtL 2 

Bufldingn an* thus divided imo five classy. But thv, details «f ilit. 
dbiinRuishing features arr not medically m (cMv 

obviottfly because ihcsr. arc not architectural irealise* ' 

» nhut iiitaftf/t. VI. 17 > i (T minM igt pp- 3,5-2 
* | nxr, AMfcv, 1.3^1- PP- i VI *'* r ^ 

■ The comtoontotor Onddhagtimha Il*»> hnw«*«T. •uhmiued “ 

,Hslr KAdra h lhe well-known Buddhist mnimatory, AtMqtogo, which lit is y 
£L .. * lwlf-ttiining,* a stated by this eotntomtatar to imply « 

? 3 £J 23 S^SW* « by Oldenburg ^ 

doe*not acrepi thi» int«prc»tk.n. Dr. H C-Lavt Ij*" 

7£? ' 7)7 , would Enters it a* G*#l <bird)*li*p«t J***re f hut Rives im w** 
iS 3 r niere Biw-ar, liowcvtt, ou such Imuio to Dnpl, ** ■* «*" dass °* huddin f 

into tinned i ".he Al^ftor, II b ***** iff *** ™" 1 £ H* 
jomc toft nr luKurinu> buMn^ <ii the thru Bcueal. Regarding ptdsOtk* BuddM- 
r-hnnhi. imply »y> dial U » -t lim* pr**&. **>‘3 W made 5cvr.nl 

j«tor«-‘ a lnng*toreyed mansion, or the whole of no upper »»y. or the ilnrcyed 
huililiitpra.' Sir M. M. William* sram to cvpbrni this by the monks baU (nr 
MM-mbly m,l confeM.' tfampi is stated lobe a fitted* with an upper chamber 
plafed cm the topmost storey. The references to the uses vSftAiida and Anri^J 
sa found in the SHpt‘Wdns t general Sniukrit HtCtoturr. and thf arrhacnltosinu 
will l« found in the writer's Entpchf/wlu under those terms. CM Idaitliy 
tneam cave and would s«-m tn refer to underground building*. One of die 
(frWdife’a, p, 43,0) actiiiilly etHitoiriB an elaborate diTsmptirm of .to Unde^gTOMO 
jiAlncc. rnd there are the rxfc-Cut templo as in the famous Ajonta avt-s. 
ing hi ButkttiHjgbMhn ihoe guftd building arc of font kinds, namely, ihim- huUl o 
liricks t stone, wood, or earth- Rhyi Dnvldi ho* rrarlemi iiidgakd by hut made 111 
a rock, and left out the iraimlatirm of f»ri™ (Snmkril patltitt, manning «nd, dust, 
or crombiing soil) guhf. B.jddhflfsbtwba has thin raplninrd the pitiltkitJ-tndni muter 
Afahtiiagga i, 30 , 4 : . _ _ ^ 

Per 1 Tprnfj’ fr 1 (H ^rri 7 ^ |1,T ^ 

mitm fa 1 *m' Hr 7 ^tir?T 6 rb^bi wrst i 

Compare abo 4 Olc)eiihuryt mul Rhy* Davids l' , ixa}T Twxti, Trans)4iioti. MnfiS- 
tagsa, p- I 7 ;{, note, alfio Chatlarnggn, p. if r h ( notr J- 
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Vibami arc the well-known monastrries or lernplcs of the llitdclIii^tH, 
origin ally implying hall* where iltr nun lie; met. Arddftqyogas seem to 
lie a special kind of Bengal building, [xurtly religious and partly resi¬ 
dential. 1’nh/iilrt.i are wholly residential storeyed buildings; Harmjat 
are a larger and more pompous type of storeyed buildings. Ouhli 
seem to be less dignified buildings, originally built underground for 
middle cl&M people. * 

The various ohjects of Buildlmt m i, of which areliacological remains 
have lieen serttliiuzcd by modem architects and historians of Fcrgus- 
son’s name and authority, are also clarified into lUe five following 
groups, Lhough, of course, it is at times impossible to separate them 
entirely from one another, anil sometimes two or more uf liicm must 
be taken together as parts of one monument. 

The stambiiOf, or Lite, are ' common to all die styles of Indian 
architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to t>ear in¬ 
scriptions on llieir shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals 
With the Jains they were generally dipad Anas, or lamp-1 searing 
pillars, but some limes supporting quadruple figures of a Jwt* Willi 
the Vittshpums they generally Imre statute of Ganfoa or 1 hum man. 
With the Suiiias they bore the Triiuln syrnWl, or were dtpatldmn 
and hag-staHs. But, whatever tiicir destination they were always 
among die most original, ami frequently the most elegant, productions 
nF Indian art/ 1 

The stupas, or (opts, again, were 4 primarily relic -shrines, but may 
lx divided into two ebssrs, according to their destination : first, 
stupas proper, or monument* containing relies oi Buddlta or oi some 
Buddhist saint 1 ; secondly, the stupas, or towers, erected to commemo¬ 
rate some event or mark, some sacred *pot dear to die followers of die 
Buddha. 11 it were possible, these two "ughl l« be kept separate, 
but no external signs have yet been discovered by which they can be 


1 The j/thmykjal remain* iwr scanty : AsnL-i |iill.it at AllntnW d"«irus9"ii. 
Vul. II, no. [ T p. 57). Capital only e Sankis-i S8), Captr ft -jnly at Tnfiut 

pWrf, -5ft). Capital only at Karle, Itliija, ttrdsa (ibid. M 

1 The Jains in wry early *imr» Uuii sliifnu and worshipped aMhcpi. Even ml I 
1 hr ftrawm* ill tomr i>f tlttir lempl* at Sutrunjaya, Gimor, Aim. <**_. are iur> 
vfvtdi nf (he writer Uif*U Owy w*re at*- known a s ChaHjas -aa tii/KB 
enUed in Nepal -*nd Tibet—BoWer* Ugmi *f m >*- Slip* at MM. ifrgr*- 

kia Mica. Vol 11. Plater H pp. 314-3** i /j J l " fi “ Cl ' n * Ttl tiA 0n ' 

Vol. Ill, purl ii. plate at p. ip, and o»M P- 1 * 1 U *» P- 
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utmu . incut TEcni niv. /a 


distingubltcd from one another, 


another, and till this is so. dicy "™*t b« «m- 


.% i-^li ii #wm i trn llv ai least, as one. 



10 am building of the nature of n religious monument. Inn more 
correctly to the second division of ttM/ku, or those commemorative o 
Brt. miraeH «e„ or not funemy ■ 1 But it lute further been restricted 
w a , ltl correspond with the qfuircho of the Christian religion ; tlicr 
□Ians, the position of the altar or relic casket. llm aisles, arid other 
peculiarities are the same in both, and their uses ore identical m so 
lor as the ritual forms of the one religion correspond to those of the 

The vihdta with the Buddhists and Jains was a hall where the monks 
met and walked about; afterward* these Kolb came to tic used a* 
icmpies, and sometimes became the- centres of monastic cstabhsh- 
mciits, t thcfhxityai r they resemble very closely the I'orrcsSKnulmg 
institutions among QirbtkDa. In the earlier ages they accompanied, 



Hit? e^impwa arr di timiu, aariunii, iwaimeny.i, 

tUrnra, Jalnluiiiid mid ManikyiJ^ 

i Thft pxiiidpal i^nm plw are at Tjliamut . Mathura, Snndu, arid AmarsWtL 

* the wad daUrn, like Aapo t means primarily n tieap or mmulw, but i< 

also means o place of sacrifice or rdisnmis worship, an attar—from Sanskrit child, 
a heap, an awtmbluffc, rlc. Property speaking, ihoefart. ikmlj* caw* 
nerharn to hr call cl ‘hath ^.niuinim; » cfutilj.i,' nr ■ cJttiiljr* lialb, mid ml* 
Later term b consequently IU&I wherever any ambiguity Is likely to arise from lht 
use of the ample lain rfiilya. , 

* All iixuctuns of the nature ol samauanea are tkatiydi, so limit mertd ueei 
stanies, nJigioua inacriptioru and sacred pines ccrne ,ib> under thb .*: tie rat name. 

* Principal examples are- n( SjiktIu, Ter Ghezarla, ittiuja, Katie; Ajnnla, lilura, 
etc. 
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but were detached from, die chtum or churches. In Liter times they 
ivt-rc furnished with diaprfe in which du: service could be perforated 
tndepcndenily nr the choiija halls which may or may not lx- found in 
tlicir proximity . 1 

I hr ex ten?, ivene^ <»r ilioc buildings can be imagined out only (rum 
the colossi structures at Biuoboctur, Angkiirv.it, and other place®, Inn 
™ & ? m lIlc _ fcngtli of time devoted lo getting a house completely 
buiil. Thus, it is stated that, * with reference lo die work of a smal l 
vthira, ir may be given in charge (to an avenger) as a wmbvmna 
(new work) for .t period of five or six years, dial on an 
lor a period of Sevan or eight years, (hat on a large rilrfm nr a pdsdffft 
fi V tcl ' ,ir tvv,1v< years.' 3 That the long periods were nor idled .may 
will lx: dear from the following details of how** gathered ftntu the 
Vitmm Wtls,* 

Even in die Buddha's time the size of these monument* httd 
already reached very considerable dimensions, '1 hr solid dome creeled 
by the Sakiyas over their share of tin ashes from the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre must have been about the same height as [hr dome of die 
St. Paul's measured from the roof.’* 

IJn- selection of building sites shows a highly developed gtxnl ui»u . 
Tlie arjma f rest-house), well fitted fir <|uici people h stated to be 
built nut ino far from the town and not tun near, convenir id | u t 
going and for coming, easily accessible for all who wish to visit him. 
by day not too crowded, by night no! exposed to too much noise ; itn \ 
alarm. . , % The whole compound is enclosed with rampart* 

(prttitira) <>r I hi re kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and 
wooden fences, which are again surrounded with bamboo fences 
thorn fences, ami ditches/ 


l Fcr W msuit, imdim md Et&im Aufdk&m (9 E j 1 b^>, Vi-I. f, pp. 

'flic pnncipal example) an; at M<mmlL,purii, jhm-lthariHiii. NadL >\ i4n n 
IJurj, Bagti p Dli^nmuii, Kucf.i, tie. 

1 ChwllmwM*' VI. I 7 i * 1 IV;mrshi 1 irm p ?!.|j 
1 Hid f VI, 5« ctr ahff A fidi{hw;s T m a. 

* Kim t),n i(is, References in ji t*irKf number < if hifirs wQJ be JLummI in 

ttie writer * Mtuyctyaedi* uixferSf.j*. foiddtiegh«ha*i miBawarwii of the rwtj 
* palace ;dao ihows (lie populnriiy of Uic sut^cct -t'.)rdilirctnrr in ftnrfHhn Ihn - 
tme. ' Avvun i lnaw niima y.uhji n.’uuiifam ruitv.i Ui.imbho iiSmi i. 


Ayatn iilmssi niima yndia pjcjiiam pnlv 
bhaivmiit mU rMiipJuiiA ll? 

tJuuuhht lttrfd.li 3 1 Iranian \i, 
dhumitfium b*Ijivapoccfcyfi hnlV (JWui. 

1 Cfiultovtwgn, V 1* .j, W frmn^iiilciii, p L iij-jj. 

*Wit VI, le 7 . Hrawlrtioil, pp, r 71 ^ 17 ?, 187 }. 
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Houses were built comprising * drfing-roons ^ 

fJL »d and service h* 

b ilietn, and store-houses, and closets, and clusters, urn! Mb I r 
eKercbr, and well*, and sheds for the well, and bathrooms, and Nb 
ameW to the balluxKims, and pond*, and open-r^-kd sheds 
These build®# are meant lo be dwtUn^-houses . 
so it is stated tliwi * an upSuka (devotee) has budl for his own me a 
residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked I building, 
a simp, a Im&my a storeyed house, an attic, b cave, a tell, a store¬ 
room, a refectory, a fine-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to wa h 
in. a house to walk in, a well, a well-hmise, xx ymt^hj (winch it 
supposed by Bfiblcr to be »a bathing place for hot sitting baths ), 
a jtijitrit-griki room, a lotus pond and ft pavilion. - 

Thu iniiL-t cham liea arc divided ini' 1 three classes, called uaika* 
?M« nr tmiftW bulb, tuM^gurbha orrtotongular halls, and 
garbtuj which appears to a be large dining-hall. 11 The verandahs (a/iarfa) 
seem til hitve been a special characteristic of these buildings The 
Blessed One (Buddha) says, ‘l allow you, O Bliikkhus, covered 
terraces, inner verandahs, and ovcr-haugtng eaves. 4 I he storeyed 
buildings (prasada) arc stated to be furnished with * a verandah to h, 
supported on pillars ’ with capitals of elephant-head. 5 


* r/ wJlMK tjpi, Vt, Jj, lO iTfiuidatirm, p. > 69 ), 

J .WrtWw^i, 111 , 5, 0 (TiamhuliMi,p. hUo lit. 5, {TranftUlioh, p 3 '» 3 >' 

' About the last iSfcfcJlfcigboohd sewn, lift !>■ duuh'iUJ ant) * iya : 

fir T 7 P 1 I ” 1 ^ *Tt TT , 

Bui about the oil*# two terma br b chuu-: 

l*r ; i r te-m r # ft r^rfr^i 

tOv&m&a, vt, 3 , 3 ). lint Olito.W a«d m > Davirh seem 10 huw bwa wholly 
miilnl when (bey uuiubtcd these Iasi two Isy 1 paLmteu, duped nad quart nununire 
duped,’ about the latter of whieh Indian* d* even tr»Liy ate ijuite unfamiliar. 

* QmH oegg a v'j, % 5 p; IBJ, commented mi l/y Buddhaglwdn - 

^rfpRfr ’l^* 1 

Compare AbMJdA&ppitMz, verse aifl; 
rpFT .TTVl 1 rmwffl X TfaT-*rr it Tl*ft ™ tsjTTTBPT >UTl 

?.-vrs»f ,j t tfoFFF* 'nwn{ ft N *=<f=i i iTt-rif unri tapi 
, = : ,r T f T ifrst 1 afurm f’t autrffF=?x rq tfu «rn n?r. mm'trlT M' iirstrmw ' 
’ Ibid, VI. 11, r {Tr-uiif.itinti. p. SWfl) i jjksR* ,itp|*<rted «!t Oi c famed 
w | 4 ^ ot elephants, says Ituddluiiilnolu, 
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Detail* of gates, doors, and windows arc also thtlroraic. Gateways 
are built with rooms and ornamental screen-work over them . 1 And 
gates arc made of slakes interlaced uitli thorny brakes . 2 

Doors are furnished willi * door-posts anti lintel, with hollows like 
.1 mortar for tlic door to revolve m, with projections to revolve in those 
hollows, with rings on lire door lor die boh to work along in, with a 
block ol wood fixed into the edge of tire door-post, and containing a 
cavity lor the bolt lo go into (culled the monkey's head), with a pill 
to secure the bolt by, with a Counce ring bolt, wilh .t key-hole, with 
! hole for a string with width the door may be dosed, and with a 
string for dial purjjose.' 3 The windows are stated l - be "I three ki mla 
according as they ate made with railings, lattices, and dips of wood. 1 
The shutters are adjustable and can be dosed or opened whenever 
required. ^ five kinds of rending ate mentioued- brick-roofing, si one - 
roofing, ti nicnt-roofing, suaw-mofingt -uicl rtiofmg of leaves. 1 " The 
roof is first coveted over with skin* and plaster cri within and with¬ 
out ; then follow whitewash, blocking, ted-colouriug, wreath-work and 


1 OuIiMVga, VI, to ffhotatbat, p. tils); i. m.TlTPr^f which. excellcol 
rAjaipla In stone have been found at the SaOchi and IHurhut Topo (Tramlatitm, 
p. I 7 «b 

*thi.S, V I, in {7 rjftHbtititi, p. I?&]. 

* Hid, VI, 3, ft. Jibe 9, t and 17. 1 (TmniLition, p. 177. * fv >. Compaq 

ilic distiiwtii.n IxWweii (daw pi'ipcr) and STT jtlomn-y or s-utewnyl 
(Trandntioft, p- ifo, Hot* 3). 'Die key* are *uted W lx du« kinds, 
arc node oftusmac, hard wood, or hum (V L 2, i i Tratwliili^o, |»- mtk 


1 /W, VI, s, WH Which riceoiditi^ to UnddhsighusJw mean. 

of which h« I ten explained by iUtyt UjviA' tn bu mile 

Wl 1 m todanm Siau, 1, ho {»• R t>/« HwMtia Safer. P- &*)> ^ttit 
;ifH Of which ^ literally m««i f net hut tam^oadt i" iMK*. 

R t) ;idvh« (<■ compare Anglo-Indian ‘ jall■ llhi c ip- 1 '“J) r «"»r flH’tpf Wt 
w t,fch >^l-ly ntMtu with dip, of wood arranged hor^ntalJyu. 
i„ \u,r Venetian blinds • (j* 163}. In ipi« nf all the*, the tei^d (Jiiet.rnh.li 
Rhy* Dartds mid OUJctd^K, w mM -ay dial ‘ I In .tc were, efemne, rv> window, 
in our modern mvc, hut only q>aca left in tlx wall trt iwlnnl l%hr 4 «d m, M& 
covered by Lrfticet uTthree kind. " {«olc un ril l, VIII, s, I mndsilcnu y a 7 yb 

* Aht&Jntf*, t* *5*ffrandmion, p. (Go) : Q>*U*m** Vl!l * J * 3 Cf™ 0 * 4 " 

thm, p> 97a). „ 

'ClwthroMt- Vl * * ,l ' rrraMlai* , )i, V »TOb ** , ”I“* t •“* Vl * :1 ‘^ V 3 ' 


etc. 
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crcc|jer-v*oji- r ‘The floors were ol earth, mu iri wood, and wcjt- 
restored from lime to time b\ frcih thy or dry cowdunp hang laid 
down, and (hen covered with a tvhhcwjilb in wliich sometimes l/l.u S. 
of red was mixed. Fwtti the ptiroJilcl passage in A In ft A (I, ®3» 15 ) 

and Chdtaroggo {VIII, % i)» it would seem that the ml colouring 
was used rattier for walls, and 1 lie black one lor IlnciP. " It appears, 
however* that with a view In removing tlie dampness, gravel was 
spread ovei die floor.* 

There were stairs nl (hnx kinds, namely, InKlc-staiis. stones lairs, 
.uid woodro*lairs. Anti Ihcy were furnished with al<tmbiuut-i>tihto or 
balustrades. 5 A inotfr detailed dcacription of flights of stairs (jqpfcif) 
is given in die MaM~$udaswv Sultfi : * Each of these laid a tfotmhha. 
evidently t M>3ts or banisters; mhm, apparently cross-bars Jet into 
these banisters: and uvhham, either a headline running along the 
top id ihf hauls lets, or a fig tJ re-head at the lower end of such a head¬ 
line/ 5 

Tims u is *lcai that very minute details also arc mentioned in this 
literature. The subject, there fore, smna to have been treated in a 
mote than casual maimer, 

* I hr entrance to t he great houses wits through a large gateway. 
To the right and left of the passage-way were die treasury and grain 
store*. The gateway led inn* an inner courtysnl round which wore 
chambers on the ground floor. And above these chambers was a 
flat (ouT called dir upuri-f'r^sHJii t<thi T tin upper Hat surface of I lie 
house, where the owner sat, usually under a pavjiiou. which answered 
i he purpose at once of a drawing-room, an office, and . dining hall 

J In the King’s palace then was accommodation also for all the 
business of the State, and for die numerous retinue and the extensive 
harm, . * . The supplementary buildings included three institu¬ 
tions which are stiangr lo us and nfeotisiderahlc historical interest * 

* CtiMlietuiggit, V, ii f fi (THmUadon, p. m) ; tlic remitting of dir urttn 

flgumfifitli, v» hick ,i!ho occur* in Afahilvaggi i, Y p ti, by 4 ikirus * ^ t rn doubtful 
nnc) lULtiiltiiblr. Bndj&*ghr^ b ki« weir at the btlcr fillet says fafa 

-^WlfiTTT felt wrsrTfrr I 

1 Rhyt Qavidji 4nel Glrlr»bcir;, uufr im UwtUnuigg&* VI« v i !'f4*i4iiUoii| 

p + *l8}, 

* Gitfiipaff Cfal!iiMp£ti r V| 14, 5. 

* V II, b illUliihHifJii, p. f/ij* 

v Mnfai~S\uifi^Hti Suite * I* 59, iSft* akr> H s Daviil*. HiitMfmt .VrjfAiU flWj 

1 uiuptiTC VI. % k 3. 
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1 Wo art* Md i'(;v*.'t,i] times- of u building of seven iiorcjre in height/ 1 
Professor Rhys Davids scouts to Ik* of ihc opinion that these 1 >u iff Tillies 
must have some connexion with iht* scvai-Morcycd &ggnnitf of 
(-iialdara. * But in India the use to which such seven-storeyed palaces 
were put was cntirciy private, and had nothing to do with any 
worship af the stars/ -Still he would add dial * in this ca-.c also the 
Indians were borrowers of an idea.’ 

1 Another sort of building historically tut exiting were the hot¬ 
air baths, described in full in Vimm textsA Thty were built on an 
elevated basement faced with brick or stone, with stone-stairs leading 
up to it, and a railing round the verandah. The roof and walls were 
of wood, covered first with. skins, and then with plaster ; the lower 
part only of the wall being fitced with bricks. There was an mk - 
ctiasnbcr, and a hot-room, and a pool to Latin, in. &cats were arranged 
round a line-place in the middle nf the lint-room j and i<» induce 
perspiration hot water was poured over die bathers* .. / 

In the Djghn Nikdya* there is a description of * another wit ufhadi, 
an open-air bathing tank, with tlights of step* leading i* P fin fd 
entirely with stone, and ornamented bodi widi tkiwere and carvings/ 

■ The Jirst step was probably merely to build the cairn more caie- 
fully dwn usual witli stones and to cover the outside with fine chunam 
plaster to give -t marble-like surface. 'IIic next step was to build the 
cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and to 
surround the whole with a wooden killing/ 

The articles of furniture, which for™ an important part of tin 
.uvliitcctural subjects, arc also elaborately described in ihc Buddhist 
literature. Benches were made long enough to acoommixlatc dim 
persons . 4 Tire bedstead {paltankfi), or divan, waa a separate piece or 


• Sam-bfutmuU^Htid^ J<UaU l, ±17. 34 * ■ V 5 *. 4 * fi ■ 577 - R- i>-tvt,±. refcn 

{., rt Sniiltlmy ■ null uxttaUiJg M fuLott-pliJa In Ccytnu ukI die thousand ituiir 
lillluri un uhith iKiuUier was elected ail Atiiirffllhapura.’ (IMtort /Win, p, 7oi, 

* TIT* fivj-Tm, atf7- ‘After the hath there w® «h;iinanmng, nial then I plunge 

into the feel. ‘Jl is ven- roraiui to finil/ oln«rve> Rhyi JTavali. it Oib veiv early 
(line tri the tiutut* valley a mi -jf harllfog *<. ctrwely naetnbllng our modem' 
sukoUbcI *Tlrdclj* bath.* ‘Did ihe Turks,' he cuk*. 'derive this co-tmn from 
1J■ - ri. 1 ■" (Ifiiif, |i 7 P 1 . 

a fitted full .Vstfte., traiinLO'i! I>y U. Davkfi . f- *» n.U r. who n.4«-. Im ieret.il 
jmrirnt had* frill tu be Ken at Antimdhaptio in m Tair H«WoTuroKTvfltmii in gjjftn 
.■I tile TTirjrc than Lwn thousand year* [tint have dupnl dot* they >voe (tret con- 
nrncieil.’ [/hid. p. *i.) Thw loth* may well U f ..un|..oH with tW tl-sruvered 
at M,ihr»^*-dym, 

1 VI, 13, J iTnuuliltiiiiJ, p. »fl). 
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furniture 1 Large couch* {&<&&). chairs, s«™ to have been im¬ 
portant articles of furniture.* Couches covered with canopies are a so 
mentioned . 3 Mention is made of a large variety of dwn> namely, 
rectangular cl]air ioswdate), arm-chair, sola {ialtaigo), SOSk with arms 
111 it, suite chair {bbtddu-pltkim}, cushioned chair [pithikd), chair raised 
on a s>edcsTat {tiaU-pMa-pithw), chair with many legs yntmdako- 
m pte-jfitkm), leaning board {phdt&tm), canc-bouomed Chair {toeh- 
dkim) and straw-attorned chair . 1 Mention is also made of the litter 

or sedan-clmir,* , 

Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, and such other luxunou 
decoration. 1 ; also arc elaborately described. iJms mention is made 
ol ' coverlets with long fleece, counterpanes of many colours, woollen 
coverlets white or marked with thick flowers, mat tresses, cotton 
coverlets dyed with figures of animats, rugs with long hair on one or 
both sides, carpets inwrought with gold or with >ilk, large woollen 
carpels such as the uuutch (dancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant 
housings, horse rugs or carriage tugs, panther or antelope skins, 
large cushions and crimson cushions/* Pillows arc <d various kinds : 
they are stated to he of both * the sire of a man s head ‘ and half 
* ihe sute of a man's body." The Buddha allows the Bhtkkhus to 
comb out litc cotton, and make the cotton up into pillows if it be of 
any of these three kinds, cotton produced on trees, cotton produced 
on creepers, and cotton produced from ftotski grass. 7 The bolsters 
made for the use olhigh officials were of five kinds, as they were stuffed 
with wool, cotton cloth, bark, grass, or leaves. There were also coverlets 

* C/mllaonggo ,, VI, is, 1; VI, fl, I, etc. {Tmiidiiliim, p]>. Hvj, iyj' . \taU- 
tvgga, V, iq, 3 {Ttatuklinn, p. 37), 

1 Ihiit. VI I*. 1 ; VI, fl. i, etc. fTranaUiiim, pp, aoj, 1 07) ; Aiah&Qggit, V, 
in, 3, fJVaiuliiLuni, p. J7), Kby* David* jikJ Oldcnbcrg mulct Jwwufi, Twice by 
cuthnni urn! (inrc by ((inches, and Childers by ‘chain’ [in hi* Dictionary) 
It frvmn to imply Sanskrit nsana, which tncnm 1 a scat.' 

* Mo/mags*, V, to, 3 fTtnrotation, p, 37). 

* CbuttaeaggA, VI, 3, 4 i Transit) I inn, p. Rendering > .tie mostly tb“ u 

made !iy Rhy* Davkli and Oliictilxrci ilqwiidiru <‘u Duiitl 1 mI u»*> note. Cun'" 
p.11 r jLvj Cfattiiii'a&qu. VI. 3t>, 2 and VIII, f, *j. . 1 /mj ns 2 * bcxiirrl Iq 
jean up apainat ' b nbu mentioned in 1, 25, 13, iG, Kor ftim-chnir 

and »da there to I* another explosion, ^41,171.111, 1 1* iiLiiMh<igWh;r* iw*< 

rill ChdlmatggUi V r I, y, 4, 

ihhdwituFtt V, i->, v fifumLaioi^ }j. j-j), 

c i£ui p V, to, 3 flruEtihiixm, p. J7)* 

7 Chutimhii *i n VI* jJi G iTr^futalioMi p. ti r f . w n|m IV. p 4, ami VIII* 

*.*■ 
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for them 1 The wmlkr nrridci libr the flour doth, mosquiw curtain. 

spittoon dM no. escape .he notice of .he .hen bouse- 

•Tis'^mosi impossible to over-rate the importance of ■'ohiueuirt 
and its associated are. in clucnbuin* and givtns P"*'"'" ' 

knowledge of Buddhist history and mythology, f ™" 1 *• , ^ 

it became .he religion or .he State Ull .. perished .n so far a. Ind» 

W “ rat a. Budbgaya and Bharant. we have a eon,ple,e>ctnre 
or Buddhism as i. existed during the great Maurya dvoasly 3-0 
", r „ c) 4. Ssneht and western eaves we have a. complete a 

..I the Brn. it wok .V-rron.l century .who. •»■ 

! V , ,. la ,]„ third afro, h A. Amarfta.lt, and Ss.-tn to 

monasteries, we learn win., modification. had he«. mt- 
(tnced between our era and the third century: and B™ ,hc 'V ' 
^t,™wc .race its l*wy downwards through ««**« 

^iSJ^Tatk-SSi year, we 

UX ^b' X ^e'O^d anhU^”-, wid. its sculpture. 

S3a53*g 

U mi attainable by any other means now kuo«m to us. 

(ais AKciirrnm.'iui 

•pi hdnas are known as the WgSmUaras »d SucUbnba ras.Thc 
rinner raatd *< ^ &&&»&' nudity as a sgn of hohuchs 
liyrti - I- Li: (r * f | ra from lilt: outdoor pwttiu ** 

tlmugb tlury 4/c now obhgpi topart uo,u ^ m 

resemble tin* of the Buddhists. I 'ey hast " dlc 

like die Buddhists. The proper objects of then wotsh.,. an 

\hkLm*. 'vih. «* gW*** |,r Ji7): 

CA«fW. ’rt. V 1 <;l it'". \t«» + .uvlr.itilurt Vt.l. 1 f tutu). VV 4 -li* ^ 5 * 

' I <*Sm -n. M&* »ff ■''' . ’ * 1 n hrvr dll iT-t, flllSh-'r ilO. d., iWl 

d The Si rUtirf**™,, They 
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twenty-four Jinas or Ti*tkan&aTiis r but, like the Buddhists, they allow 
the existence of Hindu gods, ant! have admit Led into their sculptures 
at least sulIj, or them as are connected with ilic talus uf their sainU, 
among which arc ImborSaba, Gam da, Saras va IS, Lakshml, Asums. 
N.igas, Raksiiasas, Gandharvas, Apsaras, etc*, forming a pantheon of 
their own, divided into Four classes, namely, Hhavaiiudiu'patis, Vyan- 
taras, Jyotishkas. and Vaimanikas. In architecture both Buddhist 
am) Jain structures arc more closely connected with thr Hindu 
ones. The Jain style was * essentially Hindu.* declares Forgussuti, 
‘and was doubtless largely common to all Hindu sects in Western 
India, but in its evolution it became modified by Jain taste and 
requirements / 1 In Tact the requirements alone have difTmn tinted 
also the Buddhist architecture from the Hindu one. * And, the 
lirilimarms in turn, through ilic influence or the workmen, gradually 
accepted most of th< stylistii improvements of their rivals. This 
seems m have been more especially die case in Gujr&t and Rajputaua, 
where the Jainas were very numerous and influential, and we might 
almost with equal propriety designate their style of architecture as a 
western Hindu style .* 1 

The religion of the Buddhists arul that of the Jains were so 
similar to one another, both in their origin and their development of 
chx. trines, that then architecture must also at hrst have been nearly 
the same. A strong presumption that the uidiftecturt of the two tech 
was similar arises from the foci of their principal sculptures being 
So nearly identical that it is not always easy for the casual i<!' 
to distinguish what belongs to the one and what to the other; 
and it requires some experience to do ibis readily. The Tiithmikarw 
an.- generally represented as sealed in the same CfOs^-legged altitude 
,iS Buddha, with the '-ante curly hair, and the same solid contem¬ 
plative expression of countenance. The Svetambara Jains arc also 
clothed muth like the Buddhists/*- I hits, like those ol the Buddhists, 
there are Jaina caves at Orissa, at Badamj anti Ailiolc, at Ohara- 
*>invn, Ank.ii and l.Hira. There arc again the Jain monolithic pillars 
at Flora and other places much like the Asoka pillars of the Buddhist 
style, Bui the Jam structural temples at LaUundi, Mtana. Gimat, 
\haun Aim, Pareshnaflt, Ranpur, Gwalior. Khajuralw, Chi tor and 
other f daces have more resemblance with the Hindu temples. In foct 
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hardly any distinction is noticed between the Hindu temples and 
modem Jam temple- at Snnogsrh, Ahmedcibad, Delhi and other 
places. 

There is* however, a marked dilFcrence of the Jain aithilechot of 
the north and of tin* south. 1 The first peculiarity that strikes one 
as distinguishing (he Jain architecture of the south from that of the 
north, is t hr- divirion of the southern temples into two classes. Basth 
[Batadi, Vasati, monastery or temple) and iktias (? fWAitfl, 
buildings, including monastery and temple). The former are temples 
in the usual acceptance of the word, as understood in the north, and, 
as there, always containing an image of one of the twenty-four 
Tfrihttnkm&h width is the object there worshipped. The latter are 
unknown in the north ■ and arc courtyards usually on a hill or rising 
ground, open to die sky and containing images, not of a Titikanhata, 
but ol Gomata or tiomaudwara so called, though be is not known to 
the Jains in (hr north/ While the Jain Basils at Sravana Bclgah 
would I<ii 4. like an ordinary Hindu temple, the famp-hearinR pillar 
he tore it, as also at Guruvayankeri, resembles the Huddiust free pillars. 
Rut the Jain temples at Undabidri and its pillars have similarities with 
the Buddhist pagodas and pillars of the far eastern colonics of the 
Hindus. 1 

BkAsiha^icai. Argiutrctuxe 

The Buddhist and the Jain architecture, together with all other early 
Indian architecture. may he included uihIci ;i general term whicli, 
lor the want of a better designation, may be called Hindu architecture. 
Thus for the sake of clarity alone a new division, namely, the 
Brahmanical architecture, has become necessary, because, otherwise 
the Buddhist and the Jain groups will be confusing, if not meaningless. 
Under the HriUimaj.iica) group will be understood what are rcymmmly 
known as Northern or indn-Aryan a re hi tec tune, and die Southern 
or Dravidian, Chalukyan and Pallava architecture, The former is 
illustrated by the extant Bjahmanical rock-cut temples at F.luv.i, 
Bad ami, Elcplumta, and other places, and structural temples at 
PattadiikaJ, BhuyaneSvara, Kanarak, Puri, Cut cock, J&spur, Denari, 
Yrmdavan, Khajuraho, Udaipur, Amritsar, Pbshkar and other 
places. Hie ancicni village schemes and town plans have been super¬ 
imposed by foreign invaders almost Out of recognition* Bui historians 


1 Sit Chap. IX 
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like i i tl'u-M itji hav< endeavoured to illustrate nanbem lir.lhinanicnl 
civil architecture by referring to cdlaui ernmaph'i, ^ImH (landings) 
reservoirs, dams, mid modern palaces at Gwalior, Chitor, Amber 
and oilier placid. Hut no dwelling-houses for ordinary people- could 
be traced or reconstructed from archaeological remains. 

Tin: Dmyidmn architecture, also, is illustrated mostly by temples at 
Dora. FntindakaJ, Dbarwar, Marmrihipuram, Conjoevamm, T.mjorc, 
Tiruvnltir, Srir.-mgam, Chidambaram, Rararavaram, Madura, Tinne- 
vclly, Kumb.ikonam, Vdior, Fentr anti other places, as dw» by the 
civil architecture comprising palaces at Cl i and rag tri, Madura and 
Tanjort, and Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagara. The illustrations of 
the Cludukyan ardritecture consist of the temples at Soman a dtp nr, 
Bclur, HaJebid, and Dharwar, and memorial pillars at Wnraugul, 
Mysore and other places. The Paliava architecture is illustrated 
by the otde-cut temples excavated in the Districts of Trid duopoly, 
(Jhmglcpuh North Arcot, and South Arcot, and also by the ntins 
of the city of M.dicndravadi. and of a great reservoir, the Maliendra 
tank, on the bank of which exists a Vishnu temple. Thus the 
archaeological sources can supply only an imperfect and insiiJlidertt 
survey of Hindu architecture. In order u> get an unbiased and more 
corn film- idea of our ancient architecture die literary sources arc 
indispensable. Almost a perfect account, with full detail* of all 
varieties of architecture namely, religious and civil as web as 
military, is available from the literary sources, commencing with 
the epics anti concluding with the numerous avowedly architectural 
treatise*, nnc of which, the Afdnasfirn, attained the recognized 
position of a standard work and appears to have regulated the art 
and architecture of the whole country until it became subjugated by 
foreigners for mere political reasons. 

The Epics 

The hpics furnish copious description ol cities, storeyed buildings, 
balconies, porticos, triumphal a relies, enclosing walls, iiighls of stone 
masonry steps for tanks and a variety of other structures, all indica¬ 
tive of a nourishing architecture in the country. 

The plan of the city of Ayodliy& is strikingly similar to the town- 
plan givrtt in the MAntis&w and other architectural treatises. 1 * The 
temples [dcs£y{Uma\ in this city (AywlhyS) were as resplendent os 

* writer'! Enfjdttpordia under 
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■Iter sky. £tx n^rmbiy balls gardens, and Witer-sheds or alms-houses 
{j/rapil) well: most elegant - t anil everywhere were arranged extensive 
buildings crowded with men and women. . . . The houses were as 
mines of gems, and the abides of the goddess of fortune- 'Die 
steeples (iitJmru) of the houses were as resplendent as die crests of 
mountains and bore hundreds of pavilions (vimantt) like the celestial 
palace of the chief among the Devas, The roorm were full of riches 
and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, imd seemed as charming 
as pictures . and they were so arranged that men could pass from one 
room !ti another without perceiving any inequality (in the floor).' 1 

The MahabhSrata contiins short but comprehensive accounts of 
the cities of Dv&rakii (III, 15), Indraprastha {1,207, golf.). a floating 
city (in, 173, 3), MithiLft (HI, 207, 7), and other*, 

in the SabkS'Pmen there are interesting descriptions of some 
assembly halls- Maya built an assembly hall for die- Paridavns 
(Chapter 1 ). A description is given also of the assembly halls of Jndni 
(Chapter VII), of Yama [Chapter VIII), of Vanina (Chapter IX), 
Of Kobt-ra (Chapter X), and of Brahman (Chapter XI). 

These are poetic descriptions, but they' must have been based on 
similar objects actually seen by die poets. 

A large number of houses were needed for tin- accommodation of 
die kings Invited to Iiidraprasihn on the occasion of King Yudhisli- 
i]lira’s royal feast, Rajas v?a, and the poet describes die lodgings 
assigned to the guests : * O king, these and many other princes of the 
middle country (India proper) came to die great ceremonial, Hiijanha, 
of the sons of I’aiidu. By order of die virtuous monarch to them 
w-cre assigned dwellings replete with refreshments of every kind, and 
having by them charming lakes and ranges of ornamental plants. 

, . . Tliose houses wore lofty as the peaks of the Kailas a mountain, 
most charming in appearance, and provided with excellent furniture. 
They were surrounded on all sides by well-built high walls of a white 
colour. The window- were protected by golden lattices and decorated 
with a profusion of jewellery. The stairs were easy of ascent; the 
rooms were furnished with commodious seats, and clothing, and 
garlands; and the whole was redolent with the perfume of flic finest 
ngaUochum. The houses were wliitc ns the goose, bright as the moon, 
and looked most picturesque even from a distance of four miles. They 

1 JlAwfpm, I, $» lo-tS- Onnpare aho thr description of Lonkakuoda (VI), 
S.-trprn III. 
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wot free from ol&i ructions, provided with doors of uniform heigh i T 
lait ofvarious quality, and inlaid inth nfiimcrcvujs tnetaJ ornaments, 
even nr> the peak trf the Himalaya. The print© were refreshed hy ihr 
very right of those mansions.' 1 

■ bit he story ofNahi, allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which 
men were seen from a great distance; and it) the Jfamdjwpj, Man- 
ilura , , . looks out from an upper window of the palace tti notice 
the rejoicings of the people in the street * m Lhc nomination ol Kama 
lo the vice-kingship of Ko&ala/- 

1 In the * ity (described in tin; Epics) special palaces existed tor lin¬ 
king, the princes, the chief priests, ministers, and military- officers. 
Ikskks these and liuniblc dwellings (live larger houses being divided 
into various courts), 8 there were various assembly halls, courts or 
justice, and the booths of small traders, with goldsmith's shops, and 
the workplaces of other art bans/ 1 

‘ The words Im&nu, arched gateway; hnrmjKi, masonry house ; 
divujaltma, temple ; assembly hall; fadsado, palace ; Sikhara, 

steeple; and ri/ruhna, pavilion, in the alxjvc (Uitract (from the 
Vffjw) are noteworthy. None of them can consistently be applied 
to huts and thatched houses for which the poets invariably use 
different words. Prurient fancy nuty extol and exaggerate, but it 
never suffices to create names of material objects which die fanciful 
have never seen or heard of; a Riiskin may amuse himself and his 
readers by building an imaginary palace in the air/ but his ideas arc 
always of the earth, earthly, taken from material olrjects with which 
he is familiar/ 8 

The Pur attar 

The Pumnas generally deal with the subject of architecture in 
greater detail titan the classes uf literature referred to above. Casual 
references like those given above from the preceding classes of litera¬ 
ture arc frequently met with in all die nineteen great Pumnux.' Some 

1 MakShhiStula, As. Soc. Edition, 1 , p. 354, 

1 R. L, Milr.i, lutU-Arpm, I, p. at. 

* (!om|Mrr Ike Aldatiiilra t under Pidk&ti, in the writer’* Eiuycfofwetliti 
Compare * Thfie courts have mosaic psivcmeiiin of gvitd ‘ (/?., VI, 37, 37, 5H, 

Mifh. 1. 1B5. en ; II, 33 and 34), 

* Hopkint, J. A. 0 . S\ r 13, under Cut. 

* The Qjittn of ^ ^ii, by John Ruikiri, 1 Sfiij 

* Mura, InJo-Arytmi t pp. 53—33, 

T 1R. ^ (tifeo called TU, 3rf*T, m f*R. 

anr, vu?, gpFf, fks»r J ^ fipw*, and irfkst i 
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nine Ihirdnaj luivc, however, treated ihe subject mure systematically, 
iunl have materially cun tribunal to the later Silpa-idsiras themselves. 
The MttUya-piirum, Fur instance, has eight c<nti|irt‘bennvr chapters 
dealing in great detail with architecture and sculpture. 1 In one of 
these chapters accounts are given of eighteen undent architects,* 
One chapter b devoted to die column, which is the regulator of 
the whole composition of a building. 3 fVdwmiis arc divided into five 
classes, as m the western system, and their component parts ill(o eight 
mouldings ex.uily like those of die Gncc^Romim orders A Buildings 
ore describe d in two chapters toother with their architectural details, 
;urb as plans, measures, < hud bent ious, pavilions, balls, storeys. Steeples, 
and cupolas. 4 Some of the building materials arc also discussed in 
a separate chapter, 6 I be remaining 11 tree chapters arc devoted 
exclusively to sculpture. 7 One ol these deals with a very technic aJ 
subject, namely, she idiatnStui or piu port innate measures ol .in image , 
and in the other two the images of the Phallus and its Pedestal arc 
described t 

The SJwiita, whicli b another early Paru^h has devoted three 
chapters to the Subject. One of these re fert to the laying out of a large 
city. 1 * In another, mention is made oi'thc construction of a gulden 
hall ami three chariots in accordance with die descriptions supplied, 
and the names of the architects are added. 1 * The details of the con¬ 
struction of a special pavilion fur the wed cling ol a royal pnneesa W 
1 1 escribed in another chapter wherein reference is mud*- u. iht painting 
also * 11 Sculpture is associated with mdiiteeliiTi: ; but pamtmg u 
hardly mentioned in these works. 

1 ClmpicT* a^s, 257, ayfl, ju-j, 3 % vfri »nd 

* Stt p. 345. 

* Chapter 355, khwhEW l 

* For details, f« pp. ssft, 330 . 

* Chaplm sr&j awl a?'* (ip^tSFSUU) 

'CtapKnasS (InSnw), m *9 (Irorom). 

‘.S^i K iTa.ar"" » 5 -m 

Part Il t Chapter - ,J j—f-slU^nir^nrHK '.ttiyrt ‘ 

i raw frt<H^«n rjJt^rwi^r i - 

qfbrntmirtr t 

UttTjmnrrrr p ur , [ Chnptrt 14-fc*n«'i*f . Wpf r 2jiSIrftfGSnPI 
wfat fTvFnifa. i 
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The Gtirmla-Pura pit mates some valuable additions to the contri¬ 
butions i if (hi* class ol literature to architecture, One < *f the four 
chapters devoted to tins subject deals systematically with all the three 
classes of luiiUmgs, namely, residential, military and religious, as well 
as with the laying nut of pleasure gardens and pavilions (herein. 
Tims, in this chapter residential buildings, forts and fortified towns, 
templo and monasteries are described along with garden-houses.* 
The hillowing chapter treats exclusively of religious buildings. 8 The 
remaining two chapters are devoted to sculpture, one dealing with 
rules regarding the cans (ruction of mi image and the other with the 
installation of images in temples.® 

The Agni t among all the FuTdnai t has dilated on the subject at 
great length. There are sixteen chapters of which one deals with 
town-planning, two with residential buildings and the remaining 
thirteen with sculpture. The importance of its contributions to the 
Silpa-Mstrn lies, however, specially in two things. First, it seems to 
have been aware of the A!&iw 8 ta t die standard work on rin liUectttrc. 4 
Secondly, its chapter on h un-planning is a real addition to the 
Puriitm' contributions to architecture.* Temples and residential build¬ 
ings arc described in two chapters,* The treatment r>F sculpture also 
is unique, and is the most exhaustive of all the accounts given in the 
Purs mi. It deals with almost all classes of religious images, both 
of male and female deities, as well as of those not falling under either 
of iliac categories. Thus, of the thirteen chapters mi sculpture, one 
is devoted to tbc description of the sun-god and his attendants,* one 
to the ten incarnations of Vhthrtu,* two others also to Vishnu tinder 
the name of Vaaudeva,* one to the guardian angel of tbc house, 10 

1 Chapter p i 4 h 41 Ril 1 Mu H "4 <tl '4 Pi H m I 

: Chapter 4 j- ff J ifI 

3 45—aintFomfirreripr, nnd 4ft—eyfitf jrfH'iifaFT: I 

* Coni parr ^ mt.^T umjhtt i (Chapter 4?, verst- iGJ 

'IcfrTI ^FifT fHi*' f Vt ,: I (Uupifj itu vrip II 1 

Fur details, m later p, 050. 

‘ Chapter loti^sPTTlft^ 

" Chapters 4a—HI til A and mjj— j 

for <kliiih, uf later p, rOg-ipo. 

* Chajit cr 3 1 —it ^ \ 

* Chapter if—infetiNlIM p 

* Chapter* tyHriIforTon, amt t» Tmp a t fetfrA t f if r: 1 

Chapter 43 -WR 4 iTIkI^ * 
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one to the goddess o) fortune,* two to the female deities in general,* 
four to the Phallus avid its Pedestal,* and the remaining one to (he 
stone gods, $ 5 lagr 3 ma and others.* 

The N&radci'PttrS pa practically completes the Purd$nC con tri hut ions 
to architecture. In a single chapter it describes the construction of 
pools, wells, and tanks, a.i well as temples.® The supple¬ 

ments the contribution* Vij adding an account of the construction of 
sacrificial pits, costlier with a description of temples and die installa¬ 
tion of deities therring 

Tlu- Vnju, which h 'me of the very early Put finns> maintains its 
unique position liy dealing with the construction of various temples 
built upon mountain tops. 7 Example* of these temples are still found 
on several peaks of the Himalaya and die Vindhya ranges. For the 
limhmd p jfo-V’wa pa I here was very little left to add. lit a single chapter 
it dr.-scribes the construction or temples and residential bail ding*/ 

The Iihtnishj<i r partly a late Amfpn, has also nothing new to con¬ 
tribute. Three of its chapters arc devoted to sculpture. 9 Architec¬ 
ture proper, comprising the. description of temples, is treated in a 
single chapter, 119 The most striking feature of this Purapa is that the 
number, name, and other architectural details of the buildings 
described in it arc identical with the twenty types found in the Mat ya* 
Ptiriiria t and the Brikat-MmJiitd of VariUiamiJiira. 11 

Hi c Btahmn^vaivarta Pur fin it lias referred to the subject of archi¬ 
tecture in sonic eleven chapters. 13 The cities of Dvflraka, Mathura 
VpndSvana, and Go I alia arc described in live chapters.* 3 The 


1 Coupler Gi a— J S 3 tdtnf(TnTf^r ii K I 

1 Chapter* 50—tmd 53—t 

* Chapters 53 5t—#StT ! TRtftT'TI 1 l, 45—and 53 — 

t 

* Chapter 46— *< j '-i w*i 1 RjilFf «ir*i h, l 

I Part I, Chapter 13 —* 3 *!frmt'ft*'URrnrisf-TRfar 1 !; I 

II Part U, Chapter 4$—JtlltfInTTt TlTTi wflFtPfFl^T"T*l I 
’ Part t, Chapter 39 -5T ^dPTTftfFlT^« I t‘Fhi 4*1 i 

* Chapter 7—t 

6 I'lir Af«Jkja~pamm, Chapter ja—I 

The Brahtm-pm™, Gfuptera mi l , 3 j-tfWHIRI t 

ln Hie fhehmn pinion, Chapter i jq—•T’lT'lHH, * 

11 Put dc-iai!,, w pp. 190-195,344. 

u Owpiem «, 5. <>, <o> ‘ 7 - 7 ** 9 3 - * l, »» to * and 

“Chapter* irrj, J04 (W. 6-23), 73 (w, *7 (w. 14-37), 4 (w. 7 a~ ll *)b 
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icridcniiaJ housta of Rad ha. Kubja, and Nanda arc referred in in 
ritrccc1tap[ors. J I'he cars ;atd the dimeing court {rtUfhnuvitLtin) .jn* 
rfeserilictl in five diaptas. 9 

The Snhat-Mmhila, usually classed under the astronomical and 
astrological treatises, Is but a sanX-Puitl^ dealing, as It docs, with 
lictttogCncoiH subjects like the /Whin j lhcimdvta. Its authorship is 
attributed to Varllliamihim, who h supposed to be oiu of the nine 
traditional g«ps in the court or amythical Vikramaditva, 3 and is thus 
iiauxl to be a contemporary of Kalidasa, a purl of unrivalled fame*, 
fn (hb treatise there arc but live chapters devoted to both architecture* 
and sculpture, iiui the subjects leave been treated with a master hand. 
The chapters open with a definition of the science of architecture, and 
ihe author goes on to describe, briefly but succinctly and to (he point, 
the suitable building ites, testing of soil, general plan, comparative 
measures Of storeys and doors, and carvings llurrcon, and other im¬ 
portant parts of a building. Hie preliminary subjects arc described 
m the opening chapter. 1 Then follows the description of the buildings 
ptoper, under the same twenty types as in the Afatpu- and the 
Bitmiifty^Puri par, the names and details being identical, 4 Hie pre¬ 
paration of cement is discussed hi a separate chapter." One whole 
l hapter is devoted to the construction of the necessary articles of 
housc-fumitare, such ns bedsteads, couches, and scats.' Quite consw- 
u ntJy with hh fettfe of proportion Vambamiliha devotes only one 
chapter to sulphu r, where, too. the details -f images are described in 
a scicn11 he manner which U missing in other ancient literature,* He 
J | tm cvcr, accused of being 1 in the habit of uncritically copying 
Jus authorities and misappropriating their materials, but in hit 
treatise seven architectural authorities are mentioned distinctly.® 


* S'T 1 * 5 ( i VV ' 1-87 ^ 98 {vv ' ia ~ u ' 7* {w. 3Ht , 

39 ' 58) ' (IV - ***»' "'«• * 1 - 17 ). r»B (v». 

* f or the * '}* ,liTie ^ P- i | r, note 

Chapter 53— 4 lt£fiH 5 l I 

1 Quipirr ( 

f or tidier detail*, «r jip. 193, l<t4t 

n fi t - TTrTmTnwti . 




_ tUinpfrr 57—-1 ftlHC-WUNir | 

^ Chaplrr yr,—"lUIJm.+irlujij | 


* Chapter <58—StPt i 

and (VVl. ;t o ji), *ft«3 (LVhf, B), term {LVJll »i Pm , »m 
(U.^.^tLVin.4. .5) «..! w (U 2 ,, ; LVZI,^! ’ 5 J ‘ 
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The Agams 

The term Agttnut generally implies a traditional doctrine or precept, 
a sacred writing or scripture, and hence die Vtdas. hut there is a 
special class of work inculcating the mystical worship of Siva anti 
Saleh lik e die Tati Iras : they belong to South India and arc known as 
the MgsmasA They arc encyclopaedic works like the Pit tanas, whose 
ultimate object h also to discuss the worship of the Triad. The 
Pitrdtuts, however, deal with all the three deities firming (he holy 
Trinity, although Vishnu has received preference, anti to his worship 
fourteen of tin Fttrnruit arc devoted. The Agamas, on die oilier hand, 
deal mostly with Siva, Obviously they are intended to represent the 
Pur&vas or South India. These Agamas of Ddkshin&t/n arc in fact more 
extensive than the PurSftas nr ArytivarU t. There arc as many as twenty- 
eight recognised Agaiiuis, 1 while the number of tile great Plirdyas is 
not more than eighteen of nine teen. 2 

'Hie AgatnaSf like the Vwotuts, incidentally ileal with architectural 
subjects; their contributions to the SUpa-lAstm arc, however, more 
extensive and valuable- Some of the Agamas deal with very technical 
matters, which are not met with in the Airdjtof, Moreover* rtwno 
Agamas to all intents and purposes arc but architectural treatises. 
The h'amikagamtt, lot imu nee, devotes sixty chapters out of a total 
of seventy-five to architecture mid sculpture, and its treatment of the 
subjects can hardly hr surpassed by that of an avowedly architectural 
treatise. Just like a SUpa-idstra it begin* systematically with die pre¬ 
liminary matters, such as die testing and preparation of soil, selection 
of sites, scheme of measurement and the finding out ol the cardinal 
points by means of gnomonsTor die orientation of buildings, and the 
site-plans. Buildings proper am described under twenty types, fust as 

1 Compare the traditionaldcfmttiniid' tliu Ajtaitt ■ 
stm ifif i fnfrstm i 

wl =t ffmpmmu«rw u _ 

* (l) whrnrnT, (a) (3) vnuoR, (4) (0) r (h) 

afaim, (7) 'Tmhm, (81 'p.tmot, (D) f U>) ^ I . ( ", : 

(12) farRUTFm, (13) mU«j»p pr, (14) sdwiw*, (15) f tnro , (lb) 
iVupm . (17) (18) U>nm , i 10) ^■«wihm 1 (2«) hpv m, yll ) 

tiyf wm , (22) wfemor, (23) CL1 ]icd twomorv, (1M) •Mffnr*. 

(SB) trmmmr, (2ii) trriq^TnmT, (27) famrm. (-8) ar^rm. 

There arc severjiI oilier Hut* of iliac works. But ttl» *PP« ri 111 ** U,c 

UlfS5t JEHlhcntk. 

* atiuvc, p, Huv nqi€ 7 * 
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in die Mithya- and Bhavhfpa Turd as w,:II as in die Brihat-mmhitd. 
Hill, unlike the /'((Fifpj, there is in the KiitnikA^mtis a discussion or 
architectural matters tinder some very highly technical chissificalions, 
such as the styles, Nagatu, Drduida, and Vesata ; shapes, masculine, 
feminine, and neuter > Suddha, Mi fra, and SaMmui, depending 
respectively on a single material, mixture of two materials, and 
Ihc amalgamation of many materials; Samel,Un, Asariictute, and 
Apasttriichitti, Otherwise tnnwn ns Stfidnaka, Asaju,, and Sayattft, which, 
in ease of temples, depend on the enact, sitting, and reclining 
postures or the image, 1 Another very technical matter referred to is 
dyfidt formulas, so very important in selecting the right proportions. 9 
For the close similarity of this .1 gat,a, with the Siipa-fdsbat it is, how- 
ever, necessary to glance <>ver the hallowing pafaioi- or chapters 
mgethcr with the corresponding chapters of the ' standard Silfia- 
Mstru, tile Mfiftahlra> which is referred to in more detail elsewhere in 
thb volume 5 t 

11 - Blw-pat er<ammatian of soil ( M&wsan, ampler IV 
iHrarnig the same tide). 

tz. Fravcfa-bali~mdin •—offerings (M. t VTTI) 

1 i- ^hS-parigroha - fh//u—idee lion of site (A/., V). 

*4- Ithu-kaTshinm-vidhi —ploughing the site {M., V), 

* 5 - gnomons (M„ VI), 

itt. Mdmpakarapa-vidfii —system of measurement [M If) 

17. Pada-vitty&sa—ti toplan (M., VII). 

(ft, S(Ura-~nir>tt(iaa— making cord (AD, II). 

19. to On guardian angel „r ,| lt home 


2 Q r 

^1* 

aa. 


Gran^feb^i’a-laying out village, and town, (M.. LX, XI. 
1 ,ftdfa\am<t-la!:ika\ta— dimensions (M.. XI). 

special kind «r architects! and .ciiln- 

“ie UaV. thc ri e'" 

^xxxviiiTxxx'fx.’xxxmT i, " d 8 *“ lray! {M - 

roads and Aw, (.1/., IX. X. XXXIX) 

.** **»•*>*■** d- terms, 

P.'.»r«r “ ^ tov**** n*te ^ ^ „ 

Stt Chapter IV, |jj>, gj“i^a. 


24 * 

25 - 
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sG. 

18. 

39 - 

30. 

3 * 

32. 

53- 

34 * 

35* 

36. 

37- 

38- 
40. 

4 1 * 

4 *- 

43* 

44. 

45- 

46. 

F7* 

48. 

49- 

5°- 


Gretmadi^ettatA-UhiSpuiM -lonplcs in villager anti towns {M., 
IX, X). 

Gnw&ti-vinytba —rnorr details on villages and town:- (jif.. IX, 
X), cf, £0. 

Brtthmfctbpa-fhidddi—more detail on silt*-plan fA/. T VU), 
cf. 17* 

Grfintiidi-anga-sthiim - nimtlnf }—more dctlB* on villages and 
towns (Af-, IX, X}, cf. 20, 26, 28. 

('.fnhha-iijdsa -Foundations (M. r XII). 

Bala-stiuipana-vidhi —the installation of Bdla —not mentioned 

mM. 

Grtfma~gpha-vhi}'iis &—the irrangcuunt of lious*:-* in villages 
and towns (A/., IX, X), cf. 20, 26, 28, 30. 

Vdstx-Sdnti-mdfii —not mentioned in M, 

S.dld 4 iihhnna- r > 1 dhi —halls, etc. (A/, t XXXV). 
Vilesha 4 akhma~vuthi—nui mentioned in A/- 
Qtrtddl&AaksIwpbmdte—house* with two compart men ti. in 
many places in Af. 

Chatu^toUjdsk^ui'ddhi —houses with four compartments, 

in many places in M. vvwi 

Vnrdkm£tta~ffl& 4 <tksliat &—more details an Sdlift (M-, XXX )♦ 

cf. 55 * 37 » 38* , w vvvvt 

j\ttndjthwrhi-vidhi —more details on Safas fa 

d. 35 , 37 * 38, 4 °* -- , „ vvw\ ,-f 

SiMslika-nidJii —more details on Stilus |Ai. r XX. J, * JO* 

PabfiadtiuSdht—morn details on side-halls or antc-diamliers 

t&u XXXV). cL 35, 37 , 38. 40, ifa f : . 

Asti (Haiti) sdUi-vidhi —more details mSStds ( M„ XX.W j, c . 

spLhd tintl of buildings (d- A/., 

XIX to XXX). , 

Un^ia-mAUM^m- -more details on MW* c ' ** 

tote details on J0W 

PadLJnuUU^rulM—vUi^ details on MM* buildings, d* 15 * 

+G» 47- . . , f 

M&raifi-wM-^not separately tteaUad «»•»*- 

dimensions of storeys {M. t xij 
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51. Ady&hlaht-vidham-vitihi' —laying the foundation stone, ia many 
places in M. 

!i-- Ufiapi0nH>idhi —pedestals (M,, XIII). 

53. Pdtkt-m&sa-mdid— pillars (AL, XV J, 

M- /’wtont^iWr—xnialjIaiurcs (AL t XVI;, 

55. PrSSada-bhakana-Didid^ht ml idea of house furniture (.1/., L). 

56. A tintha-Uksfuim^iJhi —the neck parts of buildings, hi many 

places in M. 

57 - Sik/ujrii-iahfuttin^UJii —llic lop parts of buildings, in many 
places in M. 

fjb. Sin fahi -M' ifutiia-i'i jin —4teep1,-s or donur- of buildings, in many 
places in At, 

5 U* Atihldi-slh&jkitui-viilki —euitstruction of water-ways ami drains, 
in many places in Af, 

Go. Eba 4 hnmjddi‘w iS n ^b m Ulings of one ami more fltoreva (M„ 
XIX-XXX), 

6r. M&rdhm^$hSpawyidiit —corntrucuan of tups of buildings, in 
many plates in M. 

Cl!- Uiga-taksha&i-mdjii -the Phallus (A/., 1.11 ), 
bj. Ai'tbtiidjftitui-vidhi —literally sowing llic seed, not iiepafati: ly 
treated in At, 

04 * f't -pwtishtfm-iidki —inst.il I alien of the PI mil us {M. t UI). 
e 5- images (A/., LXIV, etc.). 

67. Dtnm-tiiipQm-vidhi —ins mill dun or images id deities (At 

LI, L 1 V.LV, LVI.LXIV.tfc). 

fjH, Euuimd^pmthktfui-^hi— more details on images cf. 65, G7. 
tig. Vsmam-Hhtipam‘Vidhi— b u i Id i rigs (M, f XVIII). 

70. A U^itpfi’StkSpnns^idhi —pavilions (A/., XXXIV). 

71. PrdkJra 4 ak<tk<vja^i ci.urts and enclosures (A/„ XXXI). 

72. Panv&a-slhdpanz-indlti —temples of attendant deities (A/., 

XXXII), 

7 -J. 1 1 ish/iitftfrtfA&paua'Cidlii the Imll, the riding animal or Siva 

(Af., LXII). 

77>. {jfipHra-slh<i{kitki- vtdii the catulroctton of gate-ho uses (A/., 

AaaIII)* 

TIh: Kamagnma also devotes much ppacc t» archileeturc and sculp- 
ture. There are thirty-seven diapu-rs in this Agaimu which deal with 
those subjects exhaustively. It makes a distinct addition to the 
Azmrn contribution* to (he .CiVjte-f&fw, lr contributes two valuable 
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chapters dealing with tile details of the nine ,md ten tela measures. 1 
Thb is Also a highly teduucal matter concerning sculpture and entirely 
mining in the htr<iii<n. This . 1 gam also has dure tttnilaritks with die 
Maimdra, which will appear, however imperfectly, from the following 
Um of chapters : 

Fart I, chapters (paiafos) — 

3, l^tfci-riijyarrt—claMificatiiin of building-sites (Mrut^ira, Itesiu- 
prfiktirana* Cliaptcr [11). 

Admk^ka-mdhi—\ laying Lite foundation atom:, mentioned m 
many places in Af, 

5. A dhhhthauti -vidid —bait's (Af-* Xl\ ). 

C. GaMa-tiydsfi-t>iiihi—found ations (A/-* Xll}. 

7. Prjis$da 4 aktketi 4 ~viJJu —buildings (cf. A/.. XVIII, XIX— 

XXX) . 

8. Pttikdra 4 ak.ihan a-riJ/ti—courts and enclosures [M,, Chapter 

XXXI) . 

«. Un^a-kkihatia-nidki—\hc Phallus (Af* t L 1 X). 

10. MiirdhnishUtl^hkihi tin—© rilaments at die topmost parts u 

buildings—in many places in A#. 

11. t’ratimd-laksharia —images (AC, LXIV, LI, UV-LM J* 

12. Strhmim^asa-tdLt-ttihfma—i ntermedia lc type of dma ( cn) 

Mia mcitsurvmf.nl, used for die inuigcs of f^nialcs 

13. hAvhhfhJ-Jnte-teh:-hthham -the smallest tyj»c or date Ml 

lulu measure mem (A/. t LIX). 

14. #wu-tal«mm a 4 akibimi-\hz largest type of mvn (mu.-) tela 

measurement (A/., LIX). 

tti. RaitA.arrjui~vid)u offerings (Af., VLII). ^ 

in. Mrit-tnmgrahnaa-vidfii —collection and pic para 1 

images), not treated fo a separate ehapurr t« j h > j- 
2ti. j^^drp^^W-literally sowing the reed, not treated 

a «pnrate chapter in M- , > p 1/ 

41. MaMahika-mdhi-^t coronation or anointing ( 

56, wistoiiWf O*#! 1 ofrc " n,!5 « ,,,nrak ’” wilh ll,r 

CousLmedon of a house (tf. lb). ... tfiwfn 

50 . Uiea-slkdpam-vuihi^ insuBatim* «1 the 11 ml ( • ■* ' - 

1 Fur detail, cumuli the writer's EnnAo/wJia under T 
HP- ' 4 !f. ' 5 r>r .4 
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6k Bitti-pitha-praMshfka oiihi—^i of sacrifice, not treated in a 
separate chapter in M. 

6 « t R.atM 4 in&i-ithtipaaa-i>iJ}d — mere details on die Phallus (cf 


0. 59) ► 


66. Paiivdm-bali —more details an the aiteudaM deities (H, 60). 
l!tl. ffludtn -1 tfiJju\ t*w« virfhi —on tin* images of devotees (M., UXJ. 
136. Mnt-stiihgrnhana —more details on the collection anti prepara¬ 
tion of soil (cf. 19}. 

Fan tl, chapters (patains) — 

1 - fCtta-punkshd —(lie nail at tin* top, not ^rparatety 1 mated in M. 

5. Gopitm-mdhdi #—gotc-hoases (A/., XXXIII). 

6. Mtinihtpa-iahkam —pavilions (£, XXXIV) 

?. Pl{ha-iakshana— pedestals (A/., XIII, LIU). 

6. SaktiAttksluin/i —female deities [M. t LIVj. 

9. Gfdtm- uhtii-vidhi —vl Rages (A/., IX, X). 
it. Mrit-samgr^aim - mo re details on soil (cf. Part 1, 19, 136). 
e 2. AMurdrpaaa~%b 6 rc details on sowing the seed (cf. Part f, 30), 

13. Bitnia-iuddH —purificatiaji of idols, not treated separately in a 

chapter in A/. 

14. hauiuha-iatul/uiim —t-xjjcrimental yoking for the purpose of 

ploughing the building-site (M. r V). 
r 5 - XayotutmnSlam^ chiselling the eyes (A/.. LXX). 
th, Himba-iuddhi— purification of idols (cf, II, 13). 

[9. SaVimirrjptiiia^ beds!rads (A/.. XLIV}. 

20, StW'hfig 4 ~sthdp<tn<i— more details on the Phallus (cf. I, 9, 59), 
9U, Mtif/ui-fnaiisAiAii^ monasteries, not separately treated in Af, 


Tile Sutnobhfdtipma has devoted not more than fifteen cimplci* m 
ard.itecture and sculpture, Nor has it anything new to add to the 
Agmas contributions to die Stl/m-miras. But i b unique nature con- 
mu in 1 he fact that it lias quite successfully summarized a U iniDorfant 
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together with the eomsporuling portions *>f die standard SUf/a-Uhlra 
mentioned above • 

aa. Kattintididkani*iakfhdrid - on the constructive arts, dealing with* 
uiiiftii/i'i (Lead gear). Ssam (seat. diair) t pmytiAka (bedstead. 
Couch), sim/iUxaita (throne), rath^a (courtyard, thcatrcl, and 
mnbi, (coininn), {bUtoeSr*. XLIX,XLIV, XLV, XLVII 
XV, etc.). 

23* Grdmadi-hikifttiw-vidfli -villager and towns (M. t IX, X). 

20. TtintQdtim-viilhi —:t special hind of building, not separately 
mentioned in a chapter in M. 

27. Prtiiada -wtfj/W'Pn/Ai—building* in general (A/., XVIII, XIX 

XXX)- 

28. Adynht<tka-wUti —laying die foundation stone, mentioned in 

many placid in At. 

29. (tafbha-nyasa'vidhi —foundations {Af., XII). 

30. A hguli-lakshtmi-vidhi - the afigulit {lingerer cad tit) measure- 

merit (cf Af-, 11 , LV). 

31. P rqsa dtt-taktintna-vitfhi -—more details on buildings {cf. 27). 

32. Mdrdbrdsfitaka-vidJii —an ornament on the topmast part of 

buildings in many places in At. 

S 3 - i&ng* 4 akshaya —the Phallus (Af-, LII). 

<1,1. SakatG-lflfisftfrfUi-Didfii ■—images of Iivsita and other dcities (M. r 
Rb Ji U-LXIV). 

” 35. A ife vftpena~vidht—w wing llic seed, not treated in a separate 
chapter in iW. 

36- j4&M*pratisftflti-vhtJti —installation of the Phallus {M. t LII); 

a 33 - . . 

37 , of the images of It.vara 

and other tieilics (cf. 34). . , . 

’M. Sakti-pratishtAd-rndhi —iiutalladon of the images of the female 
deities (A/-, LIV). 

jij_ PttTmlrihM&i —temples of attendant deities (A/-, XXXI1), 

,,, VmimbhaIhrifmn<:~vidfii—ih c image of die hull of Siva {SI., 

xatn). . ,.. 

The VaHtimmstlgaiiid has two chapters on ^iiipmn-, one <>t wiiiiJi 
deals with the general description or images and die other wuh ihc 
tca^tla measures. 1 The AmiumMfcMpm** lias a single chapter 

*nCT{aaMerjM—epnnm, and 43 - 3 flTOmiw I 

»TlJ£ u u urchlteCtuml beatinfl the Ulfc af 

wJucli b .ituriliuttd to Ki&yapj. Gaunll tl« twit ett IttirtloftisJi'K Ap t K 

uml irf pp. 161 - 165 . 
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cm die icnAiila measures. 1 Instances like those given above tan 
be culled from the remaining Agataas also* but the mu! tiplicatkra 
of illustrations & imt likely to furnish any new information. It h, 
however, clear that architecture was a favourite subject for the 
authors of the Jfguwrcr. 

AlisMllaftcorif Trffftisrs 

The works on royal polity deal wiih architectural matters in a more 
than casual way. The Kautftfya ArtkfrtotrOy for infante* devote* 
some seven chapters to the subject* containing a large number of 
structural details. There are interesting descriptions of forts, fortified 
cities, town-planning, and military and residential buildings. 2 

‘Hie SuLut-nHi deals with birth architectural and sculptural objects, 
Rules and stnictur.il derails are given together with interesting tlescrip- 
liotis of Ibro ami fortified towns, of temples anti other kinds of build¬ 
ings, and of various sorts of images, 4 Eti this treatise sculptural details 
arc mure numerous in bouuj respects than even in the Silfia-fajitas. 
Repair nf broken image*, for instance, is an important matter in 
sculpture, which lias been dealt with in detail in this treatise. Another 
important contribution made by the Sukra-ntti to die tiilpa-ISstres is the 

♦ ^ tempter) t 

u tJiajjtri -3-—jpnr i 23—veil ■'.-jji nr-r i 24 —{jhIt’TH i 35—vihhi 1 

The liut L.rti de.il with the Livin'.: miL ol fortified towns and Inn:;, te,— 

awl mili tary liyildiiirp). tifi—WHTfrin, M^rswi'll, 
etc. Pur full rkttatJi, »f the writer's EmydopmSa under Dvr ft, Nagum, and Gnfmti, 

1 Chapter IV, Section J : 

(1 -s i«f-i <£, 'tb, *1 * iln : cniiWruCtiofl of temple? and other kind* 
uf bntUIrngv For ilmilt of royal p.d:ue», .uw the otmrJuding portion 
t»l Chapter I, 

i'ji Tf i —carniij; in general 

(:d —tin: image* of the riding .miraalt -d ddtir-. 

i, j, l WTf^ftfTT h,*T,*-T[—1 he inl.tftc of G-vnapatL 
{rj —imxigci irf the femnSf: Hoilir^ 

(G) —.iimigei of Ildla (child Kfvtheui)* 

P. 7 ) w i'<\ n 1 ^i—Line iniflira inc^uurtil in the seven 
ut7piii) *md fjthrr tflia measurements, 
t*l) ^ ■ r- % i—1 hr ijf the rJr-jtjonc^r.v. 

(D) *o'Hfn'n:«o nt^ FFtT—^tl, u lepiir oJ the dant*g*J im.ipi. 

(iuj Iffi rhFrivol in tQmicjriqn wllll inrijlljtio;i nf 

Section l>— 

lit) Tffirnnr-il.e torutructiim uf r«*> (and ftirtifird wm). 

f' i r foil iJ> T til-r, iff the writer s Ev.jftin(>ihSa under T&mriiiiu 
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description of the wvcnJuto measure* wlikh arc jpneraJ Inapplicable, 
both in Im*i» riie West, to well-proportioned human hgtires only. 

Avowedly historical svurks arc nut numerous m Sansknl. Ot (he 
two tmiriect, one is concerned with llie «ign oTa Jungle long, and the 
«tf*r with the events if* country, covering many reigns. In both 
ihesc treatises nnhiteeture lias been given II* already wdl-wsagnized 

'"'rue HmsMcarihi is a history of HanltavajJhann_of Kw® u i> 

during whose reign dte famous Chinese iravdler llteuu Tsang 
India, in this history it is stated dial 4 the palace Had, '* s,£,t j\ | llc 

harem, always more than three courtyards; the 0uttr ^ nc " lS 

for people and for ilatr reception, the next inner one for , . 

Wiblo. and the third one for intimate persons only* rhe palace, 
were stately buildings, ti»t# ru-i of stone. The htHV.vrr, are 

mm £ made of sbimng stones. Tlte 
nenamented with gold and evert precious stones. ^ w ; 
a several-storeyed building with inner gardens o l) . , 

^SS» Mention i. made also of ^ 
the mn^opat or pavilions for the purpose* of sab J 1 . , . 

rl (££**• (water alird*), -ri **-*• £ 

a Joirirf rumn).* The nseM ««W« “ r 2- »*g?M£ g 
u,rones (rnaitar), concha and «W>. >"C"" Iu E cto,n ’ arc 

of k*™. JEM 

r;nrr,r^rv^ 

Tlte references or Kalltana to temples ana oui. JT i Retails 

rally lock constructive 

..rsome*rmesfflwJyrrfccdminKaltona^,^^^^ ^ aJ5 ,. lfi . 
1 Diftotj 0} SDtUmd India, V^dyn, Jgv^ .,r Tlifaie*v>irii- 

Aberiptba of the pd‘“* r>l Prnhhi.kaTT. Vanliwni. 

1 tfarifa'fAanto, p. 176. _ - 1 

tfsy I '*1 Hi WTHtiT^TT H nR 

See also ifotf, p. <37- 4 VIU, l***- 

*It C., p. 103, T5S; 

l, 103, t 7 o ; III, 3^0 3 Sl : rv ; »g "St ,na « 60 ; 111 . 3 - ,l - ' 3 - H* 3 »» 
4 K 93, 94 . 98, m3,14A'T44. 14S, * 47 . l *£ ^ ? . vi, 171, <73* 303 > 

sOo, 476 ;’ 1 V, 70 * libs 18 ft, sou, M* *** ?* JJrSt, 3545 , 315*. 33% 
VII,Qt 15s * VIII, 44*3. - 48 . *£?'. Si*aSilhiimt' (VIU. ^ 

* Cfnnp.ire, eg , the &iwiR ^mpfc (I, 37) ■ * a,;u 
37^6}, etc. 
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by Major G R. Bates in tlic Gazetteer of Kashmir 1 and have l>cen 

given in a note by Sir M. A. Stein." 

The astrological and aitronomical treatises frequently refer 10 
ard litre turn! topics, especially those bearing upon impicious lime?* 
In a pamphlet of this das* ivvmtj'-one tilings are stated to lie observed 
in connexion with building a house.* A famous agronomical treatise, 
(he Gasga-tmtshiidy deals with a large number of purely architectural 
subjects, such ;us the courts, com pom id', compartments, rooms, dimen¬ 
sions ■ and location of door ;. 4 

The more authoritative works like the SSffa-suMMniu* the SiJ- 
dhdntti-SbtnTHipiS and the Utdvufi 1 deal exhaustively with a very 


1 P. 339 * 

1 1 The trmplr i uppiTw.c'hoJ (rum tl w Umvt slope nf S Uv hHI . ■ . hy an ii itjrto- 
ing iiitrtr stnirca» . . . whirh leads up In sixty-three Hup to 0 lie mam cntTtux# 
or the quadrangular ton ri c Eldest ug the lent pf ft It h about *n fctri wide and rise* 
rut hot itctpJy ticiwrcn iwn flunking walls nf massive inmiruciinn, broken in six 
j^rp* or flights- Thu fiitmurr to the court ii through a gateway k provided whh 
liar muriJ double pnrdi of KMmlrf,m architecture/ 

1 The temple* winch occupies (hr centre or the quadrant forma a square cdla 
conforming m pirn nnd elcvntion co the usual feature* of K^mlr architect ur<\ 
It h mired on a Iimhi^he 54 fert square and 5 (’ret 3 Inches high* The walk 
n| the t'rlln proper recede a hi mi “1 fret from the of the huscirmxit. They am 
adorned ml die nnrtli p kuI and south by Irdoit arches and a upper lint; piluttrrs both 
Ht^efiifng in rdicvn, Below Lhrac ardira arc fii ilk 11 Irrfml-henrirH. niche? covered 
by rlonhte prflJfnmt^* 

* The miTOHre to iht: interior of the firlU h ■ » approached by rtnirs f,| feet 

wide with flanking dth walk. There h an open portico in ftctul of the doof pro* 
jet *i Hi! about \ ftrl hrvij-iiJ the pibitem on roc il %u\r of I he ilrmru'rty. Jt ia ^.iip- 
ported on the outside by two piliun . * * The interior of the cell* forma a square 
of 12 fart 3 iaclief, and has no decoration ninny kind/ 

—(Ksltmrn\ Vnl, ft, m tin, p . 9flg luh), 

* ?t*rr ^hwuUh»m^> i 

iwH) XfftfiHi ti 

srmrt qTt^r ^ i 

■flflratf wft ViMwq 11 

IwPnsw ^swpPPrmr: i 
tiwfa 11 

—rJ(k-^<ir/a, 3 = 5 )* 

4 ^ lE mmureHpi inliie Trinity Cnilegu, Cambridge it in a imHiliin d condition. 
Tlte rontcfiM nt the first and second chapter^ ft>k fijH68 t nnc iLmr^t illugltdr. 
The following are 3 Htde btftter : 

(i) hi wPrenrfy?i: (foi. ficus}, 

(iij infliVni ^TTnrai^i (M f^aj, 

pfi) (Chap. 3 j full. f j7 n a rut ®b). 

SitWiiy ftft: (tbL S 7 b). 

, aRW^Wrq: ffd. fiohj. (N) (&), 

Chapurj JII r j-,p * Chapter VTI 36-49^ 7 Piirt Si h t^hoprer 1 t p recti . m viL 
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technical matter bearing upon archie Lure, namely* ilk description 
of gnomons which were used for finding out cardinal points. Tin- 
subject is architecturally very important, inasmuch its ii refers to the 
orientation of buildings. 1 

The poetical works of Mu ha, tvuliilusa. filialhhilti, and rithcrx 
,rfer occasionally to architectural mailers. In tlw SUupStwadh*. 
tiic srM'Kfc city of Uvuraku. and the assembly ludls and palace* of 
Vudhishthira and Krishna arc described at length: the ornaments lor 
die Ixidy and weapons, cars and chariots are also referred to, 3 In the 
Vikifuitmaslfir. fur instance;, mention is made oi a iliRht of stairs 
made like the waves of the Ganges ■ in die MegkndSia a market-place 
in Vilalii and die city of Ahkii arc elaborately described, 9 The 
('tirin'- R Uma-ehtirifri refers tt> an architecturally important mu mu, 
namely, cement which is specially described in some SUparMilras. In 
the same work Nab, the son of dm heavenly architect Vrivnkamuui. 
is mentioned as an engineer who built the bridge joining India with 

Of this class of works, the AttkkkkakvUte. which deals with lU' 
ordinary affairs of wordly people, refers very to 

tural matter! which arc two numerous to be ridwtal here, A very 
interesting description of the gateway and as matt) as.cig d ^ ' Ur ^'[ 
into which the whole compound is divided b given in the tl,Ltrtii - • ■ 

1 Compare the writer's Kncji tirptitrii* urriler ^’d ^ ir hilt dr.' . 

&& wm .- 

An 111. P . 73); I, 33-34 |Hi 1 ' a 

* Act It), tireccdim; vrrw 40. _ 

1 ACt HI, v«,e 4 fr- Compare g»P 
In Atdnzzdw 1 abf* Nala I* tnmtioni^l an m urdn tec * - ■ t j go - 

•«« TfWft. UwohbH (V.™ 
v.i VI, ,~H .... rtc.i 1 ccrtwal to); 

dnvOTit on the top jwhcc (s»; VIT1* fl8». 3**3 ■ *>’ .. , j fcJ u (jni, 

te II. >11!^, rTrclura. IW>. .J(* W' 3 ™ ““ Ml . 

mamm arai. inna court iioj. 108. '“ 9 > v1 ' 
trim. , flrmr. baked .Tint tmbukerf brick (tnf. 

Ac V. TOT., face (.„) . TFWTOirMW. "> "* 7 ’’ 

An VI, Sramtlrt, main gait l J j«ri). 

Act DC, cnSTWT'T court nf jurtice (2% 'Jyth 

^TWnFTi, court nt justice (4%. 3 <|S - 3 M> '3 2 °> r r ' 

grasa lawn (ayi) 
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This description is {'till or further .vdiiiainml details. 11m reference 
is specially important owing to the fact that in the Matiasiira, as well 
ns the Pttrdniii and the Agamas, Ike compound, however big it may 
lie, is divided into not more than five courts, the fourth of which 
is technically called Prakdta in the M&nitidru. 

Hie const ruction of the play-house is referred to m the Mitya-fatw 
un dr.tnufltggy, and several Ollier texts on daneinjjfo, rimmiM. and in--- 
mmieiitn) music. The Natya-iwlm of Bharat it describes in great 
detail the stage proper and the auditorium. The audience-house, as 
it is designate;!, admits of three varieties, namely, the circular or 
semi-circular, quadrangular, and triangular paviliojis. 1 There is also 
given u similar account of the stage proper. On die two sides of 
it an entablature Is raised over four pillars and green-rooms at 
the back and sides, and 4hr platforms or theatre proper at the 
filmi arc erected upon a higher level tiian tlsc auditorium. Two of 
these tlircc types of theatres have been referred to in the Vishjtn- 
dhnnnatiara. dlie SaHgth-makctranda 2 of Marutla supplies an account 
of an unspecified type of the stage and the auditorium. The 
Sniiglta-RiUndkara of Nihuanha-SSritgadeva* describes the auditorium 
alone. 

Traces of an advanced state of architecture arc fount! also in workn 
like grammars and lexicons. Yaska in his Mnt&h mentions several 
words vs bid 1 .an be used for masonry houses only.'* I n die later lexi¬ 
cons. like the Amamhoshoy lists of several anthitecuir.il (com art met 
with.* Derivations of worth tike hhdskattt, sculptor; ishhika, brick; 
ifrtmMu, pillar j afMlikd, edifices, arc found in Pan infs grammar! 
'Iliey no doubt imply die existence of brick ami atone buildings in 
i|u«e times. 6 


1 Chapter n, 7, Jtj us- 
* V. -j-g, 

’VU. 


4 R I„ Mimt* ht It?- A rpmf ¥ I T 


* action ... BtK J ... (CLop 1rl JI (S « t jon ..mrd M* 

Mffti, verses r-a; pii«r» nU-jfU, mt Sivailailn, Bntnhrty, jf ( | 5 ] 

■ Mttra. iWif, I, jy, 






CHAPTER IV 
S[LPA4ASTRAS 

A SUMMARY OF THE MANASXilA* 

CHAPTER I 

The Tasjx of Contents t&rjflgreAu) 

Titk nwrr vih?k h nri invocation 10 Btabmft, (hr Creator of the 
Universe. In the second verse it is stated that the 9 ciem£ of nrclii- 
lecture ( VditU'S/lSjfn) had come down from Siva, brnhmfi and 
Vishnu, through Indra, Bphaspati, Narada, and all tidier sages, in 
the seer (rixhi) M ana Sara who systematized it- 

After this genesis, titles of the chap furs air given In order. The 
cnloplttni of the Iasi chapter, named j/igramimflaitii in all the com¬ 
plete maiuiSCripLR gives the number of lilts chapter as 71. ’lh<* 
manuscripts called 1, the mhx mthefypin of my text, has made 
up the number 71 by repeating the chapter 
tfaSaldlti; iti one place it is numltcml flfi anti in the second 6?- Tlic 
only explanation of lliis number 71 for the last chapter is to auppo-o 
that die copyist?. of all complete and independent manuscripts were 
equally careless in numbering the tlutpltM, This opposition ir 
corroborated 1 y lhe fact that the tonkins of the work do n< i d nw 
that any chapter is missing. 

The last verse of the first chapter states the reason why the booh 
named Aftinnsfirn, and explains the important e and authority ol the 
work. It k called Aldnm/Uu after a sage of that name. And &* an 
authoritative work on art and complete in all respects, it has been 
accepted, it iastaled, by the best among (lie trading anhr>- 

CHATTER 11 

Tint System 01 MxAttntXMRTC {mnopatftr^-tidhilna) 

The first part of this chapter gives a mytlucal gejicatogy of the 
artiste From die four faces of Brahma, du: Creator of the f iuvt rsr, 
originated, in order, the heavenly architect ViAvakarmau, Mava, 
Tvashtar, and Mam, niebTotir som arc called nspxMf St&ipati, 

1 Ttilft numuiiiry lua itcvdoord out ot a Diiserl.'itiaii h accepted t» iHp 
U ilivmity (if l.citlcn («t the rh. [). (trjltt. 
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Sutragrfihln, Vardliaki, and Takshakn. These faur cvidcnlly represent 
tlic prngeniiora of the four daises of terrestrial artists. 

Tlw Sthapati is highest in rank ; he is the master-builder. Tin 
SQtragrSbin is die gurti of Vardhaki and Takshaha ; while the Var- 
dhakj is instructor of the Takshaka. 

'Hie Sthapati musi hr well-versed in all sciences (Srli/nu). Hr must 
know the- Vedas. I Ic must have the quad Gear ions of a supreme director 
(Schatya). 

The Sutragrahin also should know the Vedas and the Sdstms. He 
must be an expert draftsman (rtkhdjna). 

The VartlJiaii too should have a general knowledge of the Vedas. 
But the object of his special study is painting ichUm-karman). 

Tin- Tafcahalta must be an expert in his own work ; i.e. carpentry. 

lire second part of ibis chapter deals with die system of measure¬ 
ment : 

1 hr puia>ndpti or atom is the smallest unit of measurement. 

8 parmndnus -= i ratkadhuli {Hi. ear-dust). 

8 tafhdihiilu ta> t boldgra (lit, hair’s end). 

8 bdldgras - * Hkshd (lit. a nit). 

H tikshas t jrSkd (lit. a louse). 

8 yukis =. r yam (lit. a barley corn). 

!i YtK'/js - i angula (lit. finger’s breadth). 

Three Linds of ndgultts are distinguished, the largest of which is 
made of H jams, the intermediate one of 7 yarns, and the smallest 
une of Qjuimtt. 

L2 adgulas = i situsti (span). 
h vitasiu or l 

=■ 1 kuhku-hasto (small cubit). 

= t prdjdpatya*k<uta. 

= i dkmttrmushti-hasta. 

= i dhamuagrahd-hasta. 

“ 1 dhetitus {bow) or da pda (rod). 

™ WW< 

Uirecmins are given with regard to the me of the four different 
kinds uf c ubits ( kasta) enumerated above. Conveyances (ydna) and 
couches (hyatia) are said to measured in the cubit of 24 angutas, Mm 
in the cubit of 25 angulas, buildings (vdstu) in general in the cubit of id 
angvlau and villages, etc., in the cubit of 27 angular. The cubit of 24 
afigidas may, li&wtver, also Ire used in measuring all liicse objects* 
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Tn the concluding portion of this chapter directions are given for 
the preparation of the yard-stick (iWa) t the rod Idanda), and the 
measuring-string (rajju). The former Lvvo objects should Ik- made of tlie 
wood of certain trees* which are enumerated. In the same manner 
certain fibres arc to be used as materials for die rope. The presiding 
deity of Hit: yard-slick and the rod is Vishnu, and that of the measur¬ 
ing-rope Yusnki. the king of serpents. 

CHAPTERS III IV, V 

The CiASnrtCATtOfi or VAsn; ( V&ihht-ptahpim) 

Examucatiok or Son, {ith )—SrcEtrnott orSm 

{Bh umi-ia mgTaha) 

The first part of the third chapter defines vastu (dwelling or 
habitation) mid divides U into four classes. The place where men 
and gods reside is called vistv. Tins includes the ground (dAwnf), the 
building (fiamy< i). the conveyance (jana), and the couch (ptiry^nka). 
Of these, the ground is the principal one, for nothing can lie huUl 
without the ground as a support. The building {hamjri] includes 
pnhada t mandapn, utbhii, laid, prapd and raftgtt. The conveyance 
(ydna) includes ijanda/ia t iibikd and ratha. The couch \fxtrynhka) 
includes ptujara, mmcftaU, markka, kakihhUt, phaluhiiiaiw and tdU- 
patyiinkti. 

Tlit: second part of the third chapter, as well as die fourth and fifth 
chapters, deal with the same subject, namely, rhe sue on which a 
village, town, fort, palace, temple, or house, is r.o be built, flic soil is 
examined with regard to its contour, colour, odour, features {rtlpaj, 
taste, and touch* The level of the ground, as well as the characteristic 
vegetation of die site, are also minutely examined. 

If a plot of l and is fu nnd 10 be satisfactory on all or moat of these 
points, it should be selected for a village, town. fori, or house, as 
the case may lie, But even after this selection it would be wise to lest 
the ground in some other ways. A square hole oi one cubit drep 
should be dug on the selected site and be Idled with water. After 
twenty-four I tours the chief architect should mark the condition of the 
water in i|,c hole. If all chr water be dried up by this time, die earth 
must be very had. But if, on the other hand, there remains some water 
in the hole, the selected plot of land would I*- fit for any building 
purposes. 
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Another iina! ten is this : a similar hole is dug on tjit- plot and filled 
U P Vvilh lhc ‘-ard, taka* out of it. Iftfai* earth fill* up rbc hole exactly, 
ihti 1 land h fair j if this earth he not quite enough to fill tip the hole 
die ground must lie very bad, but ITihis earth overfills Uic hole, the 
«)il must Ik* very good for any building purposes. The import of both 
seems to he that in the former ease porous soil b avoided, while 
in ihc latter ease loose soil it said in be unfit for the const ruction of a 
building. 

Aftci 1 this final selection lht* ground should be ploughed over The 
concluding part of the fifth chapter gives a minute description of the 
oxen and the plough to be used in ploughing the selected rite. 

CHAPTER 17 


1 Ml- Li.NO.Mi iH {StlTtkit-iihripaim - vidhiitui ) 

Ihc Object of this chapter is to Jay down roles on the principles 0 f 
dialling nod for ascertaining; the cardinal pubts by* means of a gnomon, 
1 he gnomon is mode of the wood of certain trees, 11 may be Q.u tH, 
or to ot&l* m length, and the width at die base should be respectively 
t>* 5- and * «briv. It tapm from die bottom towards the top, 
or die purpose of ascertaining the carditmJ points, a gnomon of 

'V’llt 21 W rTOm !llc ™* ,r * «* * watered place 

a *** 15 dracrilKTd With die bottom of the gnomon 

*** Two points arc marked 
gnomon) after and before noon meets the 
f. fcl - uJ lhc ««]»• rhc. hac joining these two points is the 
■ 1 Ine * rom cadi of these cast and west points a circle is 

S; st£R "rr r™ ,te - iv - £* 

ike it Ti “ '? rf,he &h «ethe north »ml 

wuv,hn„£T!t h? 25"f*‘“ e n ^ ,am *** Touiul in the same 
qimn™ bctw «" lhc J winB of «* determined 

h PriDCipl ° i ‘'“"ing, «* °* Ute twelve month. 

Jcee,: 'r ,a "Vf, d “> S -*«> ““ 1 <*>• -ere:,sc and 

^zT ydi> arc ““ fur th - “ wral 
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■ Sl'n f ! lle ,>ra °!- d T" “ arlurcimre 

!’ " , r ™ ra *•"*» "WW*V 'l“- •»ricm.ni«n „f huildm®. 1 k» 

it iv *a,iUli4l J bulldog ulmulii preferably lace Uut rail or IV norlli- 
cut, but that it should never he made to bee the south-east, as this 
is consult ri_- d mauapicitiu®. 


Tile chaplet doses with a passing reference to ihe iMJto-htiitu „| 1 j c | l 
appears lo denote wooden slake, pmied in dilfenail parts '..I i|„. 
JouruMliom made for cons(mctin^ buildings ihereon* 


CHAPTER VII 
Titia hrm-tojm (Padd'mnfdiit) 

When *te is selected for Constructing a village, taw* or building 
the ram die ground is divided into differem numbers of squared. 
Thirty-two kinds of such schemes aicdistingulihal In asmuny different 
according lo the number of aq-fares into which die 
wlidc area is partitioned out, The wlidc scheme has beta arranged 
in such a manner that, in each ease the number of partitions represent 
die square of the serial numbers The eighth plot, fbr instance, which 
is called eiut^iin, comprises a division into sixty Tour squares. while 
by the ninth plot, which bears die technical name uf paMiaai&yikn, 
the ground is divided into cighty*onc squares. 

Each or these square® U assigned to its presiding deity, Some dcitiV-, 
however |» lords of mure than one square. Hie lor d n{ the central 
«iujire is always Urahma. Charagf, Vidirika, Putana, and ftSbhtf 
arc the preaiding dcilic ; of the four come in. A detailed description n( 
all the Kquarew of ilte eighth iind the ninth plan; U given in thetust, 
riicn the forty.four deities, whu arc enumerated in cutnicxiuu widt 
dv: {nm>nat&<)ihtt scheme, are dweribn! in the form of ns many dhfdnt. 
Tlti- portion is of some iconogcaphkal iuterc iL 
Mnally, the presiding deity of the die [oastu^’tmh-i). wbnbdthcril* d 
an hump- backed and of crooked ahapo, iu&iiri to occupy die habit at id 
area (vditu) in ouch a maimer that lift M Ihe ■v , ei , ai«qu.irca 
or groups of squares, which, ad act fordi in die hinner par. of the 
chapter, are unsigned to and minted after varbm deities. A In* 
supposed to tie down with his face turned downward >, hi* head being 
in the central .«■ piiireoq the east side (nstign tl to Sfiryuk lie* right and 
Irlt hand,' mint lx: in the partitions of Agni (S,E.) and f&fista (N. S.) 
ro^meti vdy, aiid Jib right and left feel on tllftiw of NaUfiUi (S. W.) 
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and V3yu (N. \V.) respectively. The middle pari of Ills body occu¬ 
pies die central portion of ihc plot, which, as we saw. It assigned to 
Brahma. 

CHAPTER VJU 

Tut Offerings (Brfikama-pnitima) 

Different kinds of offerings (bait) arc described for the various tkilie 
enumerated in the preceding chapter, who arc supposed to preside 
over the different partitions of the parmafyike or mafifaka (site, 
plan'. These offerings consist of milk in its various Ginns, butter, rice 
and sesame, parched grain (/J fa), honey and sivcctmeat {nnniaka, 
offered to Sugriva}* incense and lamps, Mowers and fruits, Blood is 
^ifered to Astira, dried meat to Mriga, dried fish to Roga {disciisc)- 
.iiul sra-fihh to Ehringarrlja, 1 lie four demonesses, namely, Rakshasls 
Ptitana, \ idart, and Charagi, also receive their share, the fitM-inen- 
iioticd evil spirit in the shape of meat of goats mixed with blood. 

In the bringing of these offerings lire master-builder (Sthapaii) takes 
a leading part. 


CHAPTER IX 

1 IK V IICACJ f 6 r dmijlak ihaTsu- viiihajm ) 

According to the Ai'iMtsfim, there ij not much difference between a 
village. a town, and a fort. All are fortified pfcca intended for the 
residence of people, A town is the extension of a village. A fort is in 
many cases nothing more than a fortified town, witfeUm difference, 
/ d lor i is principally meant for purposes of defence, while a village 
or a town u mainly intended for habitation. 

A detailed description of t!,e plan of villages, towns, and for*, and 

In thn^t*** 1 t>n ‘ c V3rious which sswfc $ $?m 

™T;r flivi,Jcd a * conii ‘ l * m ^«r shapes into eight classes* 

drif^U ^T! le f ljy i srtifefcor stone; beyond 

l . 'V Ir ls 41 * uc | i kroad and deep enough to cause serious 
r <lc event of an attack on the village. Then: are generally 

Uf middle of .he four rides, and as many at the 
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four comers. Inside the wall there is a large street running all round 
die village. Besides, there are two other large streets, each of which 
r ounce ts two opposite main gates. They intersect each other at the 
centre of the village, where a temple or a hall is generally built for 
liic meeting of die villagers. The village is thus divided hilo four main 
blocks, each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by street* 
which arc always straight and run from one end to the other of a main 
block. The two main streets crossing at the centre have hems® and 
footpaths on one side of the street. The ground-floor of these houses 
on the main streets consists oF shops. The street, which run!- round the 
village, has also houses and footpaths only on otic side. These homes 
arc mainly public buildings, such a-i schools, libraries, guest-houses, 
etc. All other streets generally have residential buildings on both sides. 
The homes, high or low, ate always uniform in make. Drain; [jatiidvara, 
lit . water-passage) follow the slope of the ground. Tanks and poiuh 
are dug in all the inhabited parts, atul located where they can con¬ 
veniently be reached by a large number ol inhabitants- The temples 
of public worship, as welt as the public commons* gardens, and punks 
are similarly located. People of the same caste or profession arc gene¬ 
rally housed in die same quarter. 


The partition of the quarters among die various sects cannot be 
said to be quite impartial. The best quartet* are generally reserved 
- for (he Brahmans and tile architects. Such partiality to the amt* » 
not met elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. The quarter oi the Ifod- 
didst* and die Jains are described in a few lines. The habuauun* of the 
Chanclahm, a* well as the places for cremation, arc located ouiiidc Uie 
village wall, In the north-west in particular. The temple* of Icartn 
deities, such as ChAmuQ^S, arc also placet! outside the wall. 


CHAPTER X 
Town* and Fours 







SlU’A-UKrftAfi HIM DU AUGHITECTURE IM 

Umptotea-unlm). Like a village ft should have wails, ditdira ; ul d 
pto, drams, parks, commons, shops, exchanges, lempira, eue&~ 

houie ciillcRts, etc. For purposes of military defence, the towns arc 
generally well fortified. 

Towns are divided into agin eW: r^a&dnl^m, W™*™. 
pvra> ntigmty hkfti, kharrauiy kubj*iku, ami poUana, The distfoclfon b c - 
' wen i hem is «%!>!, the general description gin „ abov c being ap,,li<> 
able to all Hut ft may W noted that the city called baUam j* V \, t ., 

: ,7 Wal *>*' /' « ™ btudo. of the sea or a river, and 

* nhvays oigapd m exchange and commerce with fuitfenm wJlD 
dLal specially m jt welt, silk clothes, perfume*, etc., imported from 
oiiier countries (dntpmmt), 

I v>rts are first divided into eight classes, calk'd Mira, rthini-mukhu 

•i w’t r ,' »>««&» MU«, mgmo, a„,| skmiiklwL 

ll,cr, is . Iu„l,« tlmaoo nf these forts according to tin* position 

?art f‘,7T ™ a T' a <U, r (woM-dttr^a)i 

water fort (jaWtngaj. duufe) Ton (»fWOT«i, divine r..ri U r l. 

lit ' SS *?*¥*?**£*£* “»* ■*“< *w Omira^ga). 

bui t on r. f r,“ ,,,U,,vkl . ,:d inl ° ■>'«* classes, atxosdfatg as it is 
butN u U „r the mountain, in the valley, or on the tLntain 

witk «™»* walls ami ditches. Tim 
ciil.il. i *2 £ >r 'i ^ tnatcrials. It is a l )gfc| lx 

CHAPTER XI 

TmJ w belUrotoa „p Various Stcimw 

f/H 4 fA‘i? /iajT| ^uidh^Tid) 

dt^lmi^ftJm^r^T^' k whirl, literally means 

litis name, IJhmihmka, tL.™ -^lT vefsg 0 

Mmtmdtit ami £^2?^ * “ U '' 

it trim JSC ° r «- 5. lX“. " ,K ' 1 '- 

"fAe chapter. They u,y Ulc “Pening lines 

or oval, Bmhlin-.s J kinds' SlHt ^ a '?f ,lar ' ruund * OCtqpnd, 
htumyn <> r na i-., r .t . 1 * *“ c m,mtliti "r temple, die 

P CC> tNc J^ic-ho^-t the /4fif or Jmnoed 
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mansion, tlic mci^tipn or jwviHon, and the veimitn (residential Lmt <■' 
generally) should have one of these five aha; peg, 

lluiltfing* are again divided into four dosses— -jdli, ckhtiudu, likalpa 
or snmktdpa, and dhhfctf— which are frequently referred to in the 
bulxwjut'jii chapters. These four classes seem to have Jiflbtiit 
characteristics itt different cases. 

The proportion between bright and width is expressed by five 
technical names. Sdntika, puushfika, p&sfutika (somcthofis called jiijada), 
nAbfuiUi, and mnrahititika. When the height of a building or idol is 
equal to iis width, it is called i&Ktika ; the paushtik* height is i j times 
the width; the parshmbi orj/yctda height is i] of the width ; the adbhutri 
height is twice the width; and the tarvakdmika height is r? of die width. 
This proportion ofhdgbt and width is not, however, strictly follow-, t 
.ill through. Tliere is a slight variation in soma cases. But the propor¬ 
tions given above arc the most common. The mcasureim-m "I 
length, bread Lb, anti height is invariably divided into three types : 
large, intermediate, and small. The \SnULi and the (mtahiiku heights 
are prescribed for die large type of inc&mrctflrm, the pat^httika 
nr jfyatfn for the inter mediate tyjw, and the uMhuiu and the saraa- 
kiimik/i for 1 lie small type. 

Five series of length and five series of breadth are prescribed here 
for wdi fj|* rite several classes of buildings ol one to twelve storeys. 
But in some subsequent chapters as many as nine alternatives of 
length and breadth arc prescribed for one mid the swine object. 

Tin- five series of bread ill in the small type of one-storeyed build¬ 
ings arc 3, 4, b, b and it> units, anti the five senes oflength are 3 - 5 i 
7, u and f i units. In the intermediate type tlic Jive merits of br< at 11 
arc y, f). ii and 13 units, and the five series of length b, 8, ju 
(2 and 14 units In die targe type, the five series of breadth arc. 
6, H, 10, is and [4 units, anti the five lengths arc 7 * 9 ’ II * anf 
15 units; . . , 

AU the classes of buildings oftmt in twelve s»«J» ** in “ L ?. 
measured separately- Tin- dimensions of the twelve-no re yd ,UJ 1 J, h 
in its three types ait given briefly. 1 In the small type they are b> 


'‘file tU:vri|i1iitn of ihcK dhrrcruicrin “ I*"*!! 

'Taluk 50), According to (tin work, die width ». j j| j 4 

7'* cubits ,, M 1 ,hr hdfr ■»«“}*** and 

farm dtslnlifc ilisit ljulldiiip than T) ™ |)lJ 

70 Cubili In widtli. 
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37* 3L>* 4 J > 43 units, in the intermediate type <jtj ( 

nniB. and in the larfic type 37. 39. 4>, «. « «“* Then! are' the 

dlitiuj kmib til mpuUy and the height should be as before. 

These are die measurements in the jdti da^ of buildings. Tltrcc- 
fourths, hair, and one-fourth of these arc prescribed fur the chhttnda, 
uir tHKmpft T and tJi-c Abkilstx elates rc>] joc ■ 1 1 vcl y 

n.r concluding part of this chapter prescribes die number of storeys 
allowed in edifices according to the social status of their occupants. In 
the first instance reference is made to the various classes of kin-, * „f 
Whom .he one highest in rank, namely, the Martin or universal 
monarch, is said to mJtalrn a palace or five to twelve storeys. Die 
residence of the heir-apparent (juwaraja), us well as those- IjdomHne 

to the chief fcuthumes should have one to three 

storeys* 


CHAP TL H XI/ 


Tiik Foundation 


Dm fcmbuoa ■> classdied under three he*, namely, for bnild- 

! ^ for v ( ! lla * ci ‘: m* and r ° r tanb " «C. The last-named foundation 
™ a '“ fo : a JW™. wcU W tank (nf/.r-tejht-iaMin), ere. 

IV depth „f Ac excavation IMU^ h, ^ of a vilii| , 

O..U’ or ,i fort Iffa™, mg,M. p»„, /Wtoa, x W ,to, tola ere I 

I. .toted to Ik or nre kinds, and varies in accordance with rite size 

"r ZZTZl"'" S ' railar !> r - , r “ r a *■«* or a well suitable depth 
<*i tnc excavation is prescribed, 1 

is h^m ° f ’ ,, , U ' tU " 5S is rurtI “ r divided into two classes 

or ^srs&eetss, tfZo* tcmp,cs - r 

be like the*; ,u ** 4m ot hers arc said to 

^si^tsaitsatsgf. 

a premium. , J'Z HW 

a l| Casc5 f apparently being die same m 


r* Jix 1 SSS, ^9 !' IlK ’ ,ix ° ,ir "f <hr 'linr 

omitted. " WWW*"* and /**,*„*., having b«« 
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■Pic depth of the excavation is equal to the height of dir basement. 
The lour comers and sides, built of brick or stone, are equal. 

The dr pili of the excavation {lit. foundation-cave) should be as 
high as the basement of the building; die four rides (lit. comers 
or walls), made of brick or stone, should be equal; from its bottom 
should be removed water (if there come* om any), and all {kinds 
of) earth should be deposited therein. The floor of the excavation 
should be consolidated with seven kinds of earth, namely, from 
rivers and mountains, from am-hills, crab-holes, sea-shores, from 
lops of trees i liiUs ), and from near a cow-shed (ft from the foreparts 
of cows’ liooft}. Upon this (earth deposit) should be (further) 
deposited the root or the (white) lotus at the central part (of die ex¬ 
cavation), to the east the root of the blue lotus, to the south the root 
of the water-lily, to die west umgamihi (grass), and 10 the north the 
kdkali (gtmja) plant Upon this should Ire placed, in order, the 
roltowbc eight sons of com : IdU (com) should be placed w die 
north-east and crihi (grains) to ihe east, kodwm (Put potato swfati* 
him) to the south-east, ktitigu panic seed) to the south, mu ga 
(pirntalus manga) to the south-west* masks (beau, phaseotus raditut) to 
the west, hilaltba idoliefm uniforms) to the north-west and Ut (mammn 
iv£mm) to the north. Upon thh (finally depositing the otter usual 
materials, e.g. concrete) the foundation should be raised up to *e 

iupper) surface of the excavation. , /«!■<• fritnulatianl 

As regard die measurement and the shape, it ( 
should be in conformity with buildings c.r me to * 

The twelve varieties of dimensions (of breadth and tafgUO ll ' 
begin respectively with itoee and four parts (<•>•*«.-J^**** 
J end at twcnty-lu. ,„d twenty-six, the tnrrrmrn, bang ^ two 
The depth of (be excavation should be eqt.al to .-bread'll -dj« 
by one-eighth or one-fifth, or similarly less by one-l.mrtl, .A.1 
are stated to he (taken) » t* 
breadth of the excavation should be cqt» nne-dchth 

(main) pillar of the building, or it may k: iaa L excavation) 

or he thrce-fourdis of the bread.!,. Tte depdt tof dm 

should be made as afcresaid.nicw' w |,icl, 

dutuW bc one two or " u &**«■“&* being divided 

the depth .s divided. Hie depti o to i(> pftlar 

into (bur parts one part ts give » ‘ ^ ^ bc 

and one part to the entablature. I 
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shaprd like a ilirCfrliild squnrc juivilion .it its entrance into die 
watery part (he. the bottom). 

Tlu 1 coodudtng lines of Uiis chapter deal with the measurement 
,f l bin. Its, with which buildings of one to twelve stofL’ys are jiifFcriilily 
Ituili. and alio with the catrmonics in rrmnraum with the laying 
of iln- foundation-stone {tit. first brick. frrathmushtdh}). The breadth 
of a brick may be from 7 to 29 or 30 arigttfri, Tlu- length is greater 
Uian tlie hmuHh by j, J, f, or is twice the breadth, flic thickness 
should be half of rhe breadth 


CHAPTER Xftt 
Tue Feudal {Upapttfm-vid&Bsa) 

The opening lines of the chapter describe the height of the pcdc-ual 
as compared with the h ;W e This height U said ro lie of nine kinds 
wludi arc worked out by nine proportions. Five of them are those 
expressed by die technical terms Hutika, f^hfika, pwh, ndbhaUi and 
mwkSmthi (Jj }, J, i, and i). Kaui R Sz, 011 die authority of a Tamd 
manuscript, sajrs that the Iidght of the pedestal i, to be reckoned from 
one-quarter tu six time* of the height of the 

The next topic or this chapter refers to the measurement of the 
projKUutis (nirgvm) of pedestals. The height of die pedestal is 
divided mto3, 4, 5, 6* 7, fi, ^ to, n f j^ 13, rq, or 15 rquaJ parts; 

, CW P 1, *: 3 ' 4 i r h b, 7, or 8 ant given to the projection. The nine 
kmds of projection arc t. , J, i| f tj, *, 2 J, a j, and ;1 /(twto . 

projections may be t, rl 3j 2 J. 3, 3^ 4 , 5j 6 , 7 , g, or 9 
Aher tins, the I«destak; arc divided into three classes known .is mti- 

* ■ a ; H«««S aitt * Radi of these is subdivided 

mto hiitr types The measures of the moulding of cadi of they; 
kind:- of pedestals are given in detail, 

71w rcmain «JB P"*™ «f the chapter contain* the names and 
measuremem of the various mouldings wind, am to bn employed in 
cadi of the twelve kinds of pedestal. K 

a/dj»r£/? ,v/f 

Tun 8 am; ) 

The lidKlu „1 the law, is of Iwclvt kind* beginning .,l •«, M„ s 

i " d ' nd “S al 4 he mcremn,. by 2£sT S» 
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twelve height. arr used mpcctivHy j n twelve dtffarnl storeys, one 
above the other. The heights of the bases are said to he .j Juntas 
in the houses of the Brahmans, 3 tmites in those of the KsWfriyas 
(Icings 2 1 Rastas in the bouses of princes, c hastes in th os e uf iJir 
Wufymr, and 1 fanin in ihr Ii»*tLsrs of the Siklrei. 

Some sixty-four bases are described under nineteen different types 
<"dhcl pddti-htmdhu, waga-bfuid/ui, prattintma. kumudO'bandfte, padmt- 
knara, pushfia^puthkala, £n-hmtAha t mafbhQ‘hmdha t srtni-handha. ftadma- 
handha, humbJia-bundha for ktiioia-bmdha), lapra-batidha, rnjra-handhn. 
tn-bk&ga, ratim~b4ndh&, paffa~intJtdka f kuJmhi-bandhti, kantpa-bandha^ anti 
irUiititn. Of each of the Ixtses the moulding; and ornaments arc 
described in detail. 

CHAPTER XV 

Tim I*tu-Att {Stambfui*idhtm pa- vidhanu) 

The opening lines divide the subject-matter into five heads* namely, 
the measurement of pillars, their shajies, llidr ornaments and mould¬ 
ings, flic collection of wood for the purpose of making pfiliu, which 
may, however, be made of stone, .uid the ceremonial and pcocos 
of erecting pillars 

’Hie height of a ptj Lir is measured from above the base to below 
the utter a, nr above ihr pedestal from he jnmwa to the ut birth the 
height of a pillar, in other woods, is measured front the plinth «q> 
to the lowest member of the euinlilatuiv. o a:; include flic capital. 
In an important passage in ihc KtUytipa, quoted by Ram Rase, u 
is stated that the mcastircracnt may also hi- taken from ihr rimbia 
of the shaft, exclusive of ihe base. 

Tile height of a pillar is twice, one-atld-a-hali times, or qn»e«an«- 
a-quarter times that of its base, or the bright of the pillar begins at 
htutiu and ends at C Juistas, die increment bring Ivy h aUgulas or 
i haste, but according to Kodfapa, die height ol the pillar may be thn «- 
limes of die base; or six or eight times that oi the pedestal. Tin imc t > 
(diameter) of a pillar may be \ , i, ' or ^ of its height, nr , t 
i of die height ifit be a pilaster {kudyti^temkha). Tlie width » ™ 
pilaster, according to the Minitsdra, IS 3, 4, 5, f ' tr b matras l**#*'**) 1 
and twice, thrice, or four limes of these should I*' die width 11 f 1C 
km/>a. The height of a pillar being divided into 12, >», to * 9 or 
H parts, the one of these pans may be the breadth uf the pi ar. ant 
at the top it is diminished by nnc-fuurih. 

ro^ 
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The column admits of different shapes. A square pillar is called 
hmhma-kmin. An octagonal one in called mhqu-k&nto. A sixteen-sided 
w circular one is known as rudra*kdntn> A pentaguual one is called 
Sk>a-kduid, anti the hexagonal one skaiida-kdrtfa These shapes are 
stated so be uniform front bottom So top. But the base may be 
quadrangular. 

With respect to dimensions and ornaments the five kinds of columns 
— brakma-kdnttt, mihnu~kdnta> rwim-kunta, iivn-kanta, and skanda-kduta — 
are called ditra-kiirrta, padim-kdnla, tkttrti-ikmk/i/i, [idlikd-^ambhtt, and 
hutuhha-stumbhrt. A sixth one, ko.siha*stnmtfhQ, in the latter division, is 
stateti to be two-sided, and is die same as die kudya-st&nbhu or pilaster. 

It should lie noticed that tin- former set of live names refers to the 
shapes of the shahs, whilst the latter set of five names is based on the 
shapes or the capitals, but in the detailed description both the capital 
anti shaft are included. 

Some special kinds of pillar* are also described, such as chitm- 
karnu, pndtm-kanltt, chUraskambfia, mra-kanllm, paliM^tmnbha^ kttmldta- 
itambha anti kashtha-stamblm. Then follow the description and measure¬ 
ment of the mouldings of the pillars. 

Columns, when in rows, must tie in a straight line. 1 The inter- 
column.!! ion may be two, throe, four or Gve diameters; it is measured 
in three ways, first, from the inner extremity of the base of one pillar 
to that of another; second, from the centre of the two pillars; and 
third from the outer extremities of the pillar* in Hutting the two bast*.* 
There seems to be no fixed intcr-co!unutation. Tim has been left 
to dir discretion of architects who arc, however, required to 1m- parti¬ 
cularly cartful with regard to beauty and utility. 

Minor pillars should conform to the main pillar, A main pillar 
™ °" c . minor ^{upapddi!) is called Mfoto, with two minor 
pillars ami with three minor pillars iri-kMUi. A main pillar 
with tout minor pillars is called bmhma-kdnla, with five Um-Mutn, 

with six skonda-kanla, and With eight minor pillars it is called vLJtnu- 
kantu. 

There is a long description of the collection of wood for purposes of 
pillars, The details seem to indicate that at the time when the Mdm* 
w ^composed, wootl was fi-ctiuemly used flu making columns; 
Stone pillar* are also mentioned, but pillars made of brick alone are 
nos particularly dealt with. It is, however, stated that stone, brick 
and wood wore used for making different parts of a column- The 
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square Midm or base or a stone pillar, it is stated, should be made 
of sionc, and dial of the wooden pillar of wood, tim at the cud 
or the next chapter, it h added that all the parts of a column should 
t>c made of stone (Hid), wood iddra) or brick {ishtaka}. In the middle 
Of die same chapter the use of these flirtc materials is elaborately 
discussed, The pillars, etc., are railed faddha (pure) when made 
of one material, miSru (mixed) when made of two materials, and 
i(nhkn$a (amalgamated) when made of all the three (or more) 
materials. 

The concluding pari of this chapter deals with ceremonies in ran* 
nrxion with erecting columns. They ate essentially ritualistic, h is 
directed that die column should be posted (odayti) at llie side of a 
mop^apa or pavilion. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Tub Entablattire ( PniUitni-ridfuina} 

The height of the entablature (prasiMti), as compared with that of 
the base {(tiiftishfhUna), is of six kinds, The height of die former may be 
equal to that of the latter, or leas by J . or greater by L i or J ; or if 
may he twice; or, ui cubil (haitii) measurement iltesc six kinds of 
height of the entablature begin ai 7 cubits arid end at ji cubits, 
the decrement being by £ cubit- These six kinds of entablatures arc 
re spec lively used in the houses of the gods, dir Brahmans, the kings 
(or Kshatriyas), the crown -princes [yuwff&jas), die Vaiiyas. and the 
Sudras. 

Tlte height or the entablature fa said 10 be | or i of, or equal to. 
that of the pillar (fwda), or greater by f, ) ar j. Yel another «;t ol six 
heights is described. The bright of die pillar being divided into eight 
pans, seven, sis, five, four, three or two parrs may be assigned to 
that of the entablature^ 

The greater portion of die chapter is devoted to an enumeration 
of the various mouldings and the measurement of each of the right 
different kinds of entablature. 

In ibis chapter the roofing 1 pradtfhhndmti) of building! laclcscn . . 

: : stated tliat a brick-built building may tic furnished with a wooden 
roof, and ihat the roofs of stone buildings should also be built ot 
Atone, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Wood Joinery (SatutMhtmS'PiiiUdna ) 

Tin- dcfnxhinn fif (hr name {mad/tikrirmrm) of the chapter is given 
in life? opening lints. The joining uf pieces of wood lor buildings h 
called sanJ/ti-btman. Several kind* of wood-joining are described in 
detail, 1‘icccs of wtwd arc stid to be joined in ■such a way as to 
make the w andytkarte^ tMSlika, sarnu^bimtirn and such other ttupo, 
-''ome kin ds of wood arc strictly forbidden to be joined with some 
Others, fresh timber, if i.i stated, should under no circumstances lie 
joined with seasoned wood. 

It may be noted that wood was very largely used in constructing 
bouse, of various kinds: some pans of pilbre loo were made of wood" 
** ,jri!! a * rcac ty been pointed out, Doors were mostly made of wood 
'I he same was the ease with couches, rnrs, chairs, etc. 

chapter xpiu ;T 

I nr. Gets ex at. DK.sckrf'Ttmr or IkilLDlNOS ( Vitiidna-vuthnnai 

The Ltiiitenis >>( the chapter are divided into the following headings; 
llic classification of the vitoancii of one to twelve storeys; the three 
styles of architecture; the chantrurfeiic features of the Mpikti or 
pinnacle, the sUipi-IMa or pinnacle staff, llic fr/tf or loping roof and 
Hie mkhabhtob* or front portico; and the re re monies of fixing the 
pinnacle staff. 

The description begins with the making 0 f the foundation; but 
Hits subject tew already been dealt wiih in Chapter XTt. 

I lie classification of simd&as of one to twelve storeys is elaborately 
deJenhed here, Uwir absolute dimensions having already Wu given in 
Lhapler XI, called Btemilamba-viihim. Each qf the twelve classes 
“ S ^ idcfl mto «*** types, according to their wc-hmc, inter- 
meihatr. and small. Whilst the wldlh of the small type of one* 
storeyed budding is i } a, g, 4, 5f „r fi parts, it should be 3, 6, or 7 
pan. in t Ur micrmediaic type, and G, 7, or 8 parts in the large type. 

[.ic:c parts appear to Iw the partitions of die facade bordered 
by two pilasters {psda h 

Tin din e ai ylca fij architecture are called tttigara. dnlviija t and wiara, 
wtuch are apparently geographical names. The distinguishing feu I lire 
seems 10 c ic general shape t>| the Ukhara or spherical roof 
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In the llint) place, il^ measurement and mouldings ( ,r the pin- 
m«*)c (siipi nr Mpikii) arc given in detail. Hie height of ilu- stSpi 
is one cubit [kaita) in the Imusei of the Sudras, two cubiis in »W» 
of the Vaiiyiu, twr. cubits and n hall in die houses of the trawli¬ 
n'' 111 " 15 three cubits ill die howa oTtlic kings (Kahairiyas), 

three cubiis and a hull'in the houses of die Brahmans, and four ■ ubiii 
in the houses of the gods, dial is, it* temples. 

Building materials are then discussed. Four kinds of materials 
are distinctly mentioned : stone, brick, wood, and iron {Uuhu). 

Buildings are made of one* two, three* or all four of these materials, 
hut preference is given to the use of one material alone. With re¬ 
gard to materials, buildings arc divided into lliree ekwes, namely, 
ivtlttha (pure), made of one material alone, miha (mixed] made of 
two materials, and saniklr^a (amalgamated!, made of tiircc or more 
materials. 

Tlit term i iupi-LUa literally means the nail or pin of die stufil Its 
form is described dearly, li is quadrangular at the base, octagonal 
at the middle, circular at the top, and tapering gradually from bottom 
to top. The widtli at the top is one angalti. 

Then two more architectural members arc described, namely, the 
iupil and the mukha-bkattm. The former is ex plained by Rato ka/ 1 as 
’a sloping anil a projecting member of the entablature, represent¬ 
ing .* continued pent rtxif. It is made below the cupola (iifc&sra), 
ami its ends arc placed as if it were susjtcndrd from the archi¬ 
trave, and reaching the stalk of the lotus below.' 

The tmrlfui-bfitulm, or front tabernacle or porch according to the 
same author,* Indicates an ornamental niche, which occupies a central 
pGsiiknt in the fayadc of Ilk- building. 

The chapter concludes with a description or the ceremonies in 
connexion with firing the iiupi-kiiti. 

CHAPTER XIX 

The One store veh Bun,pi?tc.s [Ekhahhwiu-TiiihJttut) 1 

'Hie chapter opens with various classifications of buildings. J"hry 
are first divided into lour classes called jiili, thhanda, mkaipi t and 
dbftdsa. Here they arc considered with retard to their measurement. 

.im k&i, l-lssay, p. ja, 6*Jtimte -■ * |K i,i,t 

*Cf ibid) pp 49-53, flrne XXI. 
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The jdti class is said to he measured in the fiiiroa-tiasta, the first 
kind rtf cubit, i.c. the cubit at 24 arigvitis. The rhhmfo is apparently 
measured in the cubit of 25 tile vikalpa m the cubit of 

yb arffi I as and the abhiha in the Cubit of 27 anguhts (?). 

A further classification is into tthdmka, isnm and Smina, which an 
also called, respectively, stnhddla, osamchUa, and apasttihehiiit, This elassi- 
f, ca iion also refers 10 measurement. In die sthanaka class lim measure¬ 
ment of die height is considered, in the dsatta the brrudtli is taken into 
consideration, and in the iaymu the width is measured. It should he 
noted diat these three classes, namely, t ihantika, dsattti^ arid i&josu, h»tvi 
a further signification with regard to the object of worship, tn the 
nMmko buildings the ttlnl is in an erect poamre, in die Ohm build¬ 
ing* in a sitting posture, and io the Seynm buildings in a recumbent 
posture. 

A third classification refers to the shape. Buildings are classed as 
masculine [pumsiiu) when ihey arc equiangular or circular, and as 
feminine when they a« rectangular. Male deities arc installed in 
masculine temples, and female deities in feminine temples. It is rnlded, 
however, that the images of the latter may be placed hi masculine 
temples too. 

After this in undue don comes the description of one-storeyed build¬ 
ings. flic abmlutr measurement is referred to In the diaptcr called 
LUmmi-Uimba (dimensions of storeys). The comparativ e measurement 
and plan are described here at great IcngLli. The whole height of 
the building is divided into a certain number of equal parts which 
arc distributed in a happy proportion among*! the different members, 
namely, dir hast*, the pillar, die entablature, thr neck, the dome, and 
the pinnacl e. Similarly, the length of the entire rcmplc is divided into 
a certain number of equal parts which .ire also distributed amongst 
various rooms, and halls, namely* the garbha-griha or shrine, llic salami a 
or anteroom, anti the mnnfap/r nr pavilion. These component parts of 
the building are described in detail in subsequent chapters, as also the 
gufc-fcoutre {gtifwQ), courts {prSkdra) and such other architectural 
members as doors, windows, arches, and so forth. In die present 
chapter a detailed account is given of the water-channel (aa/tf). 
Which is meant to lie an outlet for the water. 

The eight kinds of ouc-stortyrd buildings arc known as jejtmtika, 
bfutg n, inriidtii t *tiasti'bttndknnt), /ri karn, husti-pfijktha, skandhatSw, aitd 
kdaro. 
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The concluding portions of iliis chapter, us well as of the next eleven 
cliapters, arc devoted to an enumeration of tin: various deities with 
whose images the doors and walk of building* should be decorated. 

TTil- Buddhist and Jain Lemplca, dealt with in only two lines, are 
directed to be similarly I,milt, with the diflciwice that in these temples 
ilte images of die Buddhisi and Jain gods should be installed instead 
of the images of the Brahmans, 

chapters xx-xxx 

Biiii-dingb or Two to Twelvr Storkyj 

Tlic contents of these eleven chapters of the Mdmxdra may be 
conveniently summarized together. They deal respectively with 
two-storeyed {dM<i} t threc-storeycd {tri-tahi}, four-storeyed {thetas- 
tdti), fire-storeyed {piweha-tak), sht-storcyed seven-storeyed 

(soph i-z/x/rt), eight-storeyed {nslMh), nme-storeyed (nmi-tnla), ten- 
siorcvcd {date-taU) v clcven-storeycd {tkddafa-tola), ami twelve-storeyed 
tdtiirSa-tak) buildings. In each of these chapters we find a classifica¬ 
tion or the peculiar kind or edifice under discusswm followed by an 
account or certain details, in particular dm location ” d ! v,ne 
images with which the wails arc decorated. Tim* the build mgs of two 
storeys are divided into eight classes which are called Miar*, 
siddha, pem/tbDi, kdntuka, adbhuta (ftlso prMtoto), wwltfa.aml \ jmk- 
kalo. Those of three Moreys are likewise divided into «&***• 
called irikUnta, dsana, xukhdhya, ktfmh kanud&nt>a, brahma 
Jbbfe, and kMa. The same eighl-fold division is found 
with the four-storeyed buildings; here the names 

and AMI*. The eight d~» of the five-storeycd 

and ^-^w ln ttrchufcill „U* of 

storeys there arc no less dmn thirteen <■ * ; ■ tamaliktho, 

which are mdma-hmt&, ItAntdra, tundara, upakdn , _ 

«****.! *mu r^JtwiSTSwfi 

.. ndim, iUm*- 


buildings are eaucu vrtu-w^, ,f. iif nt[u . SMrcvi 

fitiM a, upas-hint a. idlya-kintu*. and d£M- tw iJ - 
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divided into seven ktadHowifiife, iwflw, cknadiPt, bhusham, viifitu, 
<®praiiknt)bi, anil uwm-Xwita, of which the first four represent the small 
type of nlnc-storeycd buildings, tlio next two the mtormediate type, 
and the last one the large type. The tcn-storcycd buildings arc divided 
into six * L which are named IM'kuntu, chttndw-kdnia, Ithamm-kdnLi^ 
mtqfikiha-kanta, megha-kiitita, anti ahja-kanto. Buildings of eleven storeys 
admit six varieties — iumbhit^kdniu^ tia-kdnta, ckaba-k&tta, yanm-kanta. 
vajni-kanta and (trka-kania. Finally, buildings of twelve storey's are 
divided into ten kind' — pumfullit, drwida tnadhya^kanta, kMiitga-hnnUi, 
tiulia, ktrala. vamk-hanta, miSgadfm-kantti, jaiinka-kdnta and .\phuq<tka 
(? gurjtiTti) . 1l deserves notice that in this instance the term by wliji It 
the clisio art* designated are apparently geographical names. 

In Cltaptcr XXX wre find, moreover, an elaborate account of stair 
case 

CHAPTER XXXI 
The Court (/Vtffototridjkhw) 

The chap; er begins with the announcement Uml five kinds of 
pn&idra buildings will tie described in connexion with bull (offerings), 
f/itrivifra (attendant deities), M/irf (beauty), and Tok$ha$a (defence). 
Bui tire main object of the chapter is evidently to describe the 
various courts into wliicb the whole compound is divided. The 
description uf five such courts is given. The first or innermost court 
i> railed * vitm-masala* The second is known as <mUi-kdtft, and lhe 
third as madkya-hwm. Fhc fourth court is lethnically named fmlkiita. 
The iiftJi and last one is known as mahfitnaryfidd or the extreme 
boundary. As the title of the chapter indicate, die greater part of 
it describes only the fourth court. Here it may be briefly observed 
thill ihh Prnbira is also divided into the jdtt, {Manila, ukatfui, tihhtfra 
mid bmya classes. Under each class a number of buildings ihlU) 
is exhaustively described. A further classification (s;mkhn>i, etc.) it 
made with regard to the materials of which the firdkdta buildings arc 

Hirse materials art the same as in oilier cases, namely, stone, 
brick, and timber. 

I he Hiirines ol the attendant deities [pamthn-virndita) and the gale- 
louses {gitparm) arc very briefiy described in conclusion, the next two 
copters bang entirely devoted to » S| *dal treatment of these vm 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

J"uk Arri'HliAifT Deities {t l arioira-miIhtina) 

The temples of these deities are directed to Ik huiit route! the 
fniSkdta. At die eight cardinal points of the innermost or the first 
c^wtt the temples or a group of eight rlcitlcs arc built. Groups of 
sixteen and thirty-two deities arc located in the second and the third 
courts respectively. Between the third and the fiTtU courts is said to 
Ik- a special pavilion* Alter an elaborate description of the location 
of temples for each of the deities of the three groups, the attendant 
deities of Vishnu arc described in detail. 

With regard to the family of Vishnu, it may be pointer! out that 
it also includes the same three groups of eight, sixteen, and thirty- 
ttto deities. The second group relating to Vishnu includes Buddha 
too. The well-known ten incarnations of Vtshitu, except ihc Mulija 
ifish) and die h'urm (tortoise)* arc included in the third group, 

The temples of the Buddhist and Jains, it is expressly stated, should 
be constructed according to the rules of their own Affirm. 

It should be noticed that the description of the temples intended 
for so many deities does not contain any measurements, etc. The 
text is solely occupied with the location of these temples or deities 
in the compound. But a considerable portion oi the chapter is 
devoted to flic description «>t mnnJapai (pavilions) lor such purpose* 
as hatbing, sleeping, assemblies, performances or musui.ms and 
dancing girls, and stabling of cow-s and horses. 


CllAJ’TER XXXUI 
The Gate-hdusk {Gopara^hMnn) 

Gate-houses {gopura) arc built in front of each or the five ttwn 
into which the whole compound is divided, ibc S°P l,ra . _ 

the Hist court [antar-maiidda) is technically called fjr 

beauty of the gate*; that belonging to the second court ® t*"™* 
duara-Mld or gate-house. The gate-house t»l the nut t,->ur . , . 

dma-prasada (gate-palace), and that of die fourth , JL 

has the name of dmra-hnrmyA (gate-edifice), The ga 

divided into seven courts. 
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fifth or outermost court (tntihdmarywdfi} is known as tnategtifiura or 
the great gate-house. 

Each of these five classes of gace-housw is subdivided again into 
tlirce kinds—the small, the intermediate, and the large. Gate-houses 
arc exhaustively described urn ter these fifteen kinds. They arc further 
divided into ten {? nine) classes with regard to the number of archi¬ 
tectural members designated as tikA&a (domes), siupikd (pinnacle), 
gaia-tya (neck-peak), and kshudra-nisi (vestibuk). A gnjmtn is thus 
technically called mbhega when its sikltd is like a idla, and it has 
a circular surrounding siupikd, and is furnished with a gala-faifa four 
kskudrmdsts, and eight tnahdndsb. The remaining nine (eight.) classes 
arc called respectively jaya t imidta* eis/im-kdnLi, fadra-blnto, brahma- 
hdnhif ikaftita-'kdnta, infant and toumja^kdatn, The name of one of 
these classes is evidently missing. 

Tlic hfiven kinds of gate-houses referred to above may have one 
to sixteen or seventeen storeys. I1 u l ih e details of those of one to 
fur store)-, only are given, others being left to the discretion of the 

artiib and staled to be built in the same way as those described so 
minutely. 

Hie measurements, both absolute and comparative, of length, 
breadth, and height of each storey belonging to each of the fifteen 
kinds of gatc-ltmncs are descried at great length. The ornaments 
and mouldings of each storey are also given in detail. The garbho 
gftiici (ce a or sanctum), as well as all other rooms, together with 
tlicir dtfk-rent parts, such as pillars, entablatures, walls, roofs, Boons, 
doors, windows, etc., are exhaustively discussed. 

I lit mean i re men ts, etc., or the gale-ho uses arc discussed in com¬ 
parison with Ulosc of the main buildings also. Then follows a lengthy 
dcscnptnm of (hdr solid (ghmut) and hollow (aghana) parts. The 
desenpuon of some interior members is also included in ibis section. 

Hie chapter close* with an interesting description of windows, 
m . ' hn > ^ S^- louscs, but also for other kinds of buildings, both 
rdigioa. and residential. The general plan of windows seems to be 
its . a post or pi ar ts fixed iu the middle to which are attached 

two perforated scree® {jdinfa and prNkd). I1 mc at i,mi of various 
pa trms, represented by the following names, by which they arc classed 

„ ******** (suafec-paucrti), M-handh* 

( eper pattern), (cow's eye pattern), kuHjardksAn (elephant's 

eye pattemj, smtft ft {cross pattern), sarbttto-hhaim (ear pattern), 
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w!:dy.Ji'arUf (geometrical pattern) and jmhpa-kot&a (Rawer pattern). 
Ti\ry arr decorated with floral and foliated umamcats. as well as 
with decorative devices in imitation of jewels, Tin? measurement 
of length* breadth, :md thickness is entirely left to the discretion of 
the artist. Btti it i* stated in conclusion that, according to some 
authorities, lire width of the windows for gatehouses varies from if 
in 5 cubits (kaita), the increment being by sU angWor. As stated 
rlscwhetv the height is regulated by five formulas, via.. t|, tj. *l> 
a, 2 ) of die width, 

chapter xxxiv 


The Pavilion {Ma^dup^vitlMna) 

The term mmulapa generally means a temple, pavilion, 
shed or ©licit hall. But the word has been used in tlircc technical 
gaises in this chapter* It is used to imply a dngWioreycd house 
in ll.c country, ere.. nr built on die sca-sW or the tank ot a 
river, lank, or lake; secondly. It is ««d to Imply all tin detached 
building, in a compound wjudt is generally divided mu. live tour . 
Bui in die most general sense, U implies varwus sorts of room, m 
a temple ..r residential building; lor the greaser par. of dm long 
cltapler u devoted to a description ol Ihcac lootm. , 

After an account ol die architectural members i.Arate.1 b> e 
tcclmical terms Mini (foundation well or Boor). ■<«* 
and/r ,pt (dutdl, allows .be lengthy deneripoon ^ ,T^fl , nl n 
mmLL arc said to be built in Tront of the />«*& or d r mam 

edifice They are technically called «W> -“‘J’*jgj* 

■*Wb arid *"“' “^ i r ' ln ^ hcr for a study 

said to he used for Ihc purpose of -iba b > buildings, 

or school {adhyuyam)* and so forth. Various par windows 

surb a, „V m£. Iloon, veranda, -JJJ* 
columns, etc., are described h, **■*£ 

other classes of mtfup# are al^o d<» . . for wll i c h they 

technical names, together with tlic rna P *1 
arc built, may be given here, 

Hie ttmuja-mapfrpa is used as a library- as an 

Lcremtmies, Ihc padmaka as a c ^ {kc Tor a 

ordinary kitchen, the padma Tor collecting “** ’ 
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water reservoir, store-house, etc,, the /itw Ibr 11 nhu.sktug com, the vrdn 
far an assembly‘hall, the toWA<impit far storing perfumes, the 
uikkinga for a guest-house, the d&n'ti for an elephant's stable, and the 
kail s'ika for a horse stable, the uvAhydktt and Others built on the banks 
of die sea, river, lake, etc., arc meant Ibr purposes of pilgrimage, 
and the joydfa and others for summer residence 'Hie plan, ornaments, 
etc-, of each of these various classes arc described in detail. 

The chapter doses with a description of the Jbrmr, of maiiiiaftiit. 
Those of temples and of the houses of the brahmans should have die 
jati shape. The thkrnda shape is given to die man^njuu of the Kshatriyas, 
the rikalpa shape to those of the V assy as. and the dbh&sa shape to 
those of die Stidras. Rut according to some, these four classes are 
also said to be based on the form of the bhadm or front portico. 

The manfapM of two faces are called dttn^aU and those of direr 
face* .1 vtutika; but the latter may also have the tdfigata or plough shape. 
Hu; inandapas of lour Ctf.es are known as cfwlia-miikha^ those of five 
fin es as fMvak'-bhadra, and those of six faces as mmlika. 

A short description oi mttttAaptts in villages or towns is given at 
ihe end. Their principal member* are said to be die lupa (pent roof) 
pr&itam (entablature), prankhhtiAatui (mof) p r 4 &l (hall), hiiia (pinnacle)’ 
etc- Mapdapos arc also built on the roadside and elsewhere. 

All classes of fnanilapns mentioned above are described separately, 
according as they may belong to a temple or to the houses of the 
Br!hrmnas, die Kshatriyas, die Vatsyas, and the Siidras respectively. 

Cl I AFTER XXXV 

Tua Sroitraa Mansion {SdU-vidkAnt) 

Hie Storeyed Mansions consist or rows of buildings varying from 
OJ,c tcJl- ^ lr blotks ol buildings \*;irying in number of storeys up 
la twelve arc Artistically joined up. They are class!Bed under six main 
gmupi called dmJokd, nwtika, numUka t Aalut-mukha, >a,lalahhs^a, and 
wdhamtoo. Each or these is again subdivided into several types: 
the arrangement of the* datfaAa mansion, for instance, is described 
muter eight varieties The da^doka is an isolated mansion and con- 
!J* of a sil, 6 Ic row oTbitildiriga and would look like a stick U^ak<i). 
Tlie svastiki) mansion is plough .shaped and consists of two rows or 
buildings. The mmlika mansion it shaped like a winnowing basket 
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And consists or three rows "I buildings. The chatut-mukha mansion is 
four-faced and consists of four rows of buildings. The saimtobkadm 
mansion consists of seven rows of buildings, ami the vwdhamlM of ten 
rows. The huge buildings arc naturally meant for kings, to the nine 
classes of whom they are assigned in accordance with the importance 
of the mansions and the rank of the king. Bui they are also stated to 
Ik- used by the gods, the BrSluuuijas, ilic Kshatriyas, die Vanyas, the 
Siidras. the ascetics, the hermits. ihc priests, the Buddhists, the warriors 
lighting with the help of the horse, liic elephant, and the chariot, 
the artists, and dw courtesans. The layout, architectural raenjbers 
with dimensions, ornaments, and other details arc fully described. 

A special feature of the present eh a]) ter is die consideration of ihc 
times and season proper for the building or a fdla, Certain months 
and seasons arc stated to be quite unsuitable for this purpose. Astro¬ 
logical and ritualistic considerations form another peculiarity of 
this chapter. Some classes of tsti if arc said to suit particular people 
bora under tlic inlluemxs of certain planets and Stars. 

The ell a pier cl uses with an account of tlic nalcs ol skatf-muga as 
applied to falls* and with an enumeration of die various parts of 
a fi lid. 


CHAPTER XXXV! 

Tm. StreaTtow ,■.?,»-* Diiajiacftfs or DwjotiNc. Hotau 
£ Gri ha-nuitt fl* J thmm-mnjQia) 


Tlic main object of the chapter is to describe Ihc arrangement arid 
situation of houses in the compound. The breadth of a house is said 
to be of five kinds, namely, from two or three danfa to ten or eleven 
dundus, ihc increment being by uvodapfas. Tlic length may be equal 
to twice ihc breadth. Houses are stated to be built in a village, 
town, port (pattaim), grove, or hermitage, near a hill or mountain, or 

on the bank of a river, etc- . 

JW Chapter XXXIV various sorts of ma^apm have been stated to 
be located in different parts of the live couru into which die whole 
compound of a temple is divided. In the present chapter, structures 
intended for various purposes are located in the different » 

which an inhabited area h divided, according to the JMwum -MOa 
plan described in Chapter Vll. called P&bWQisa. 
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The Brahma-siJidtia, or (Ji.e central square, is stated to be unlit for 
a residential building. The temple of die family god is generally built 
in ihis pari. Round this are re ns true ted the dwelling-houses for the 
master of ihc Family, his wife and iliildrcn, and servants, sheds for 
cows, horses, poultry, etc,, the kitchen and dining hall, etc,, rooms 
for guests, for reading or study, for the daily sacrifices of the upper 
caste people, for amusements anti music,, for the dancing girls, and 
tot all other domestic purposes. The arrangement of these different 
structures is, however, slightly different according to the cash and 
social position of the family. But the general plan of the dwelling- 
houses for a family is the same in all Cases. 

CHAPTER XXXV11 

Tut flour Entry into hie House {<Jti(ia^pt<tMia-vtdhiina\ 

The ccnrmonks in conn ex ion with the opening of and first entry 
into a house are described in detail. An auspicious day and moment, 
nod the worship and sacrifice in this connexion, are still usually 
observed in India, 'flic masters of die ceremonies are stated to be 
die <iftapciii and the sthdpaku, They lead the procession in circum¬ 
ambulating the village and the compound before the ceremonial entry 
into the house. The head id the family and his consort are usually * 
the chief figures in these affairs, Aficr completing the worship arid j 
sacrifice, a prayer is offered to die guardian an gel of Ha* house (Gfiha- 
hmiwn) to confer male offspring, wealth, and long file, on the master 
of flu iiuuse. 1 After the solemn entrance into the house has been 
performed, the householder should iced the Brahmans, and present 
die architects and their followers with rich gifts, 

CHAPTER XXXV111 

Tul tocATtoa or Doors iDt'dia-ithaiui) 

Doors and gates have already been described on various occa- 
& ions. Two separate chapters are now devoted to the arrangement, 
location, measurement, and ornamentation of doors to l>e used in 
all kinds of buildings. Such a special description bf windows has 

1 Tn r mantra to Ur rrriird run : 
i ’Jpf’Pff K Jltlwilftfit: I 
dT* ** nr^nj -4nnnf*t u 
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already been noted at the end of Chapter XXXIII fin gate-houses 
( gopum). 

It b stated in this diopter that four main doors are cowtmfiteU 
on the four sides or all kinds of buildings of gods and men- In most 
cases four smaller doors are also made at ihe four corners Many 
other ‘-mailer doors are prescribed in the intervening spaces. Drains 
{juta-dwra) are made underneath the house. 

Tile main doors are always furnished with a flight of steps. In 
many buildings the entrance-door is made, not ai the middle c^thc 
frontage, but on either side of it. But in some houses they may be 
made in the middle of the from wall. In the case of kitchens, m 
particular, the main doors must Ik* at the middle of the wall. 

It is also stated expressly that where it is inconvenient to make 
SO many smaller doors, as prescribed litre, Uicy should be replaced 

by windows. . . . . 

The materials with which door* arc constructed arc mainly timber, 

but stone is used in some exceptional eases. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

Till-. Mf.ABm.tMENT OP Doors (f/ra m-innim - Adhdna) 

The common nil. Li that Ac height rf * dot* *™ l f >* 
breadth. But variant alternative mewuc.tents arc also 
p ( , oftlic larger doom may vary from t| culnls l 

Grubbs the frtcreiiicnf being by G «**.. The height rf >"c nnaUer 

'''Thrd^b^w tei» * j*i ^ 

XP& - 

modified by the appl.cauon .>fl>e J\ u . u drsrri bed 

The door-posts and other parts .. . but t heac D f 

at peat length. LW are generally uf double leaves. 

single leaf are abo mentioned. tlnral ornaments. 

- 3Si£*- 

over the entrance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The. RoVAL Palace ( Sdja'grihi-nMinti | 

palaces are divided into nine classes with regard to tlidr size, 
according as they may belong to a king of any of the nine classes 
enumerated in the next chapter. Each class of palaces, whether of 
a tkakravariiti, moMrdja, nmndra^ martddeia, etc., admits of nine sbtes. 
For each one of the nine main ■.lasses iL is fut*Lhcr laid down that it 
should consist of a certain number or 1 tails (fdld). Tints die palace 
of the tfwkrmwtin, universal monarch or emperor, bould have from 
one to seven halls; Uiut of the aMritdja (or maharaja) front one to six 
italic; ihut of the naftndrt from one to five halls, and so forth. 

Thru t hr location of the various palace building* b minutely 
dexTilicd on the basis of Lite Pamnaidtihikii plan explained in Chapter 
VII called Padasittyaia, 

The Braktna-pitha is installed in the Brahniti-sikdiui. die square in die 
centre. 'I In main palace of each oT ihc nine classes of Lings is ihcn 
located in some oT the remaining square —Indra, Varuna, Yama. 
Puhipathuila, etc. Among the other palace buildings enumerated 
we tint! mention of the- residences of the queens, the princesses, and 
tlv private co uadi -hall. 

Other buildings, which arc necessary adjuncts to die dwelling of 
an Indian king, are the coronation pavilion {abhiskekildi-ma^apa) ^ 
the .Lrsrnii! (dyudhdtajo), the store-house (: ustd - n\ksktpa-mantfapa ), the 
house for keeping ornament* {bhihhnndlaya), the dining-h i! {hkojtmr.- 
moftfapa}, the kildum {pdthamlnya), the flower pavilion (pushpn* 
mapjaptiii the baths {tn/tjjaiulLtjxi), the bed-chamber {lojamUaya), ami 
acveral other*, Htesc all belong to the inner part {aniafi-sdia} t»r the 
palace, 

in die outer part (faihik-sdld) are situated the residences of the 
crown prince {vttiwdja i, of the family priest {pw/ifiita },of the ministers 
atwl Olliers, likewise thu hall of public audience (dsthdNei-wift$Qpti), 
temples, etc. 

1 IcJUuit-gardeitSj flower gardens, groves, tanks, etc,, are assigned 
their proper places. Stables for horses, elephants, and cow-sheds, etc., 
arc generally made near the main gate. Other animals, which are 
kept Within the royal enclosure, are rams, cocks, deer, and antelopes, 
monkeys, tigens, and peacocks. Pavilions to witness ram-fight* 
uid i OCk-figlib [meikti -rtijjlhdi iftri-maptfitpa, Kukkutn yutWui-miifufap 11 ) 
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are specially mentioned. The jail *»?!*«) is W-atcH in a ratter 

oul-nMte-wav place, such as the bk fl'*t « «"'«''*•*“ I 1 " 

,)„• end of tte chapter it is stated that, for tte rest, the arrange- 
ment is left to the choice rf the ting anil to thr thscreucai of tin 

architects. 

CHAPTERS XLf XUt 

KttVAL CoUETS AtTO CHARACTERISTIC* OF KlM > 

I Mqjdngit-lakskitTui. Bfi 

-rw two chapter* deal with the royal courts, the clawhcatiou of 
kinp5 Mu- tmaliiiL which arc required in a good ruler, anti so lorn. 
Kincs are divided, in descending progression of rank, into 

^ Tteqwai'ng imd doring^isM ^ Chapter ^ j - i 

tfWg«gfesa;5aassfi^58S 
rtssras!; --—r-KS 

■ Tlirv should tluunselves be grc.il wainoi 

jmmsius. br k ( f u |i Bnd they should 

matters. Ite treasury should al«_^ » P ^ thlwM [x ,hc 

themselves • ^ sJiauld possess pcai:e t>r muni, love of 

intners af aJt. ate tetencss ter man, (GM*^ 

iSitra) ■ . e .1 rsi-wses of kinga what should be 

n,..uilisstect Oteacht. t ^ ^ ,,Alters, woman, and queens, 

ihe number of his aaaa, l . \ - <a ij u, possess 

The astragrolm, for instance, WJO “ ' - „ 0 && sdldicrt, 500 female 

5 oo horses, 5'X' drpliaii^ JV ■ who follow* 

iteudam., ate one quee n w teantifal 

neat, has &» »-<* r « £ . Tit^j.'hrtt flames arc readied in the case 

women, ate tse« queens, rite high®' ns 

or the ^traeteo. <* —d ^ „ t UnB , mcatiuaed 

Qiaplcr Xk.ll begito whu uic i __rfiaractetfarka 

above. The extent dTkeir k, f n & do "' ^ jgcti tocfc The empire 
of each of the nine clauses* <***» { , hm h-sui^ Hr 

ot the MrwaiUn readies as far as me 
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is tlu: suzerain of all subordinate kings. He is strict in id# judgment 
of right and wrong, but protects the people with kindness and mercy. 
He is fatuous ami I Ik- most In minute uf alL The next king {mah&r&jn 
Of fid/iirdja) Is the lord of seven kingdoms. He has the six principal 
kingly qualities fguifaj, the six strengths (bald), and tin* riircc powers 
it'dli). 1 He t.4 also versed in poHbcs (ntti). Hr h l*oni Hila r in the 
solar or in the lunar race. The remaining seven classes of kings are 
similarly described, 

A point of great historical interest in this passage is that royalty i$ 
no longer the monopoly of i lie Kshatriysu. A king may belong to 
any of the lour castes — the Brahmans, the Kshairiyas, the VaiAyas, 
and even the Sfktras. Tin* prafulrafa is expressly stated to belong to 
any of i!n* four castes. 

The nine kinds of crowns, wliich pertain to these nine classes of 
kings, air then described. This subject, however, is more elaborately 
treated in Chapter XLIX {Abhishtka-takiharia), Next comes the 
description of the nine kinds ol thrones used by the nine Hasses 
o| kings. Here other royal insignia, particularly the white umbrella 
(dhanak^hhaitrn), and the chowrir or Hy-whiafc made or the yak’s rail 
UlkimtiTii) ;utr also mentioned. Thrones, ii wilt be noticed, .ire fully 
dealt with in Chapter XLV {Siri^m^Idbktpa-vittfana), 

Tlic nrxt point of im[Kiri once is the rate of royal revenue, The 
chakrtwvtin rakes only one-tenth of the produce as hh share. The 
mdumja lakes our-fiixtli, the mmtdra one-fifth, ike Mr&niha «w- 




' (*,*«) „f a kinij nrc fflllrad ia ^ y 

hT-w -- r_-_-_■ . t »*4 t iw 
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CHAPTER XUU 

Cars jvxd CaAittOTs ( H<i1ka4ahmna-vidhiina) 

Can and chariots art 1 constructed I or thr ceremonial and onlfoary 
iisr of gods* Brahmans anti kings, its well as Tor war and other pur¬ 
poses, The wheels and oilier parts of cars, tiidr shapes, their measure* 
menu, ihcir ornamentations and mouldings an- described in order. 

The cltaptcr begins with a mi mile description of the wheel, the most 
important part of the ear. It is always circular, and is furnished with 
a strong tyre of similar shape. All its parts, together with their 
measurements, arc described in detail—flu- kuksht (navel, tit. tally), 
ttfoita (axle), Hkhd or dmta (axle-band), chhidra (hole) and 1 lie kUa 
(axle-boat, L liiieh-pm), etc, Itotkular trees yielding timber lor Lhc 
wheel arc cnmncralcd. On a double support (called Mimm and upd- 
, ihun), which rests on the axles, is raised a lofty structure which is 
provided with balconies {hhadia) and profusely decorated. It may 
have as many as nine storeys, the lu iehi of each upper storey 
bcing smaller than rlmt of A* one just preceding. The exact propor¬ 
tion is not given. 

The forms of cars are next discussed. With regard to their shapes, 
cam are divided into seven classes— nabhatutd- bhadrnkc, fiuibhafijitna* 
bhudmkOs rthdUi'bhadrttka, paim/i-Mtadraku, fifustoda-kfonlnihL indraka-inr 
thmdmka*) bbadraka, and artU^bhndrftka, The first cl these is square, 
the second hexagonal, the third should have two bhadtas t and the 
fourth three hhadras, the fifth ami the sixth should have ten b!mdm t 
and the Inst one should lie furnished with twelve Madras, 

The dcEcripiion of the different shapes of cam is rather confusing. 
According to another classification given here, the square cars are 
called nd^ara, die octagonal mts dnltMa, the circular ones ttsara. the 
hexagonal ones Sadhra, and die oval ones kalifigtu 

These cars, in accordance with the different purposes referred 
to above, have various kinds of wheels and other members. Thus a 
lighting car has three wheels, the car for mock-fighting htalom wheels 
one for ordinary feadvais (m'/jwbsw) has five wheels, one Jur »p« J ‘ a ' 
festivals (rnakofaima) may have six. seven, eight, uiiu. or ten " tec 
In Lhc same manner die number ol'irdir (platforms) vanes accor mg 
to the special purpose for which a car is to be used. , 

Titus It is stated that tlic chariot of the universal monarch {sarvd- 
bhwmo) should have one to nine vedikds, that of the makfiip one to 
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seven vtdikis, that of tin* nartndra one to five vedikds, and to 
forth. The cars of Vishnu and Siva should consist of one to nine 
pedikdSy those of Buddhist and Jain deities one to seven vtdikdt, and 
in the case of other sods the number should be four, or one to 
five. 

These cars should lie decorated with peacocks’ feathers, chowries, 
arches (fnafw), little bells, bright mirror*, fans and garlands. There 
should be also carved images of various deities, particularly on the 
ii[j|>er part «>F the structure, while tlie basement is adorned with 
representations of lions, elephants, and crocodiles {fuffl -k ari-makara - 
raptith), with foliated ornamentation and with figure of darner* 
(fwtaku)hfaltas and yakshas. 

CHAPTER XUV 

t’nueMFS \$iaQTJ{i-:idhiMii ] 

Couches are meant for the use of deities, the twice-born, and mem* 
ben of other castes. They are said to 1m; of two Linds, the small 
{h4la~patytinka) and the large {p<ttyanka) 1 the one being distinguished 
from dm oil let by its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of couches 
are described separately. The width of the btUa-pnryattktt may vary 
from it to l'5 oiigufas, (he increment being by a adgulai. This make* 
eight varieties. The paryafika proper admits of nine varieties, as 
they may br from 21 to 37 ungulas in width with increments of a 
tijgulat. 

It may lie pointed out (hat they are generally furnished with four 
feg$, and castors are attached to the legs so that they may easily be 
moved Irom our place l<* another. Flic legs of royal couches diotlltl 
in det orated with liow, The proportion of breadth to length shows 
that couches arc generally rectangular in shape. 

Special mention is made of swing* suspended from four chains, 
widch arr said to be used by the gods, the Brahmans, die Kshatriyas, 
the Va&yas, etc. 7 

fin- material oJ which couches and seats (dsana) arc constructed is 

ie w, ffl [ of certain trees, For the Irgs special Limb of timber arc 
recommended. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Thrones (Si nihihiiiutAnksha(ta-vMtitut ) 

The expression simhdjatut implies .1 seat marked with a lion, This 
hon*seat or throne is made Tor the use of deities and kings. Royu! 
thrones are divided into four classes. Tit c prathm&wa is said to be fs( 
for the first {pidthttma) coronation, die tmiigala dirouc for die coronation 
called fttatigttlfh The mta throne for die rirn coronation, and the trijayn 
throne fur thviyajto coronation. What is evidently mciuit is that these 
four thrones arc employed For the four successive at ages of die coro¬ 
nation or one and (he same king. 

A-t lor die deities, the atfMS tchans throne, as the name tindicates, 
is used for daily worship, the tnfrottaua throne for ordinary festivities’ 
Hie MkshdnJittm tU\mn for special worship, and the nwfaisava throng 
For great festivals. 

Next couin a fun her division i>| iht'0!V\iiUM ten kinds. An account 
of the general plan, as well ns the measurements of the various parts of 
1 hem, is given in detail They arc red ink ally- called fridmdsma, padme- 
ktiarOt padnui-hhmhn, hibhadtn, MniWa, mbmidha, himukha, b/tudruuwa, 
piidma-bandha and pdda-btuuDin. Nine kinds of dimensions ait given to 
each of die above* mentioned thrones. The right proportion in each 
case should be selected by the application of die rules <£shafrmvga. 

Ol the ten kinds, the first, padmdsma, is used as the tlironc For 
Stvn or Vishtpt, the padma-kdara For the other goth and f ir ihr ritaA- 
Tdvarliit, die pt>dtw*bh<idm for tlwr tuf/tirdja (U*. tlte mJtardja), the 
frtikadra is suitable for die adkirdja and the nareudra, l!lc Mi’iSdJti for 
the Ttarcndn 1 and the pSrshttika, the hibmd/ta for the pdrsfiriika and the 
pitlltid/mrQf the irittiukhn for die m-itiddda, the bfwdrd.witta for ihp 
p4fP«bMj y the pndma-handha for the pt&hdtaka^ and the p&iihbaadba throne 
for the asiragrdhin. It is expressly stated that lion-sl taped legs should 
not be made for the throne of the last class of kings; but in die cute 
of all other kings, die thrones ate marked with lions arid funds lied 
with six legs. They art* generally placed Facing the cast, The 
1 luoiiea of deities should face the four quarters. 

At the end of dir chapter die author says that t he 'thrones of Vishnu, 
Rudrn, Jinaka, India., and all the other prominent gods, .md ubo 
or the kingshave thus been described.’ It should be noticed that in 
die description itself no reference whatever is made lo throne; of 
the Utuidldst or Jaili deities, us die icmt Jinnka noukl (ccmi<> imply, 
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CHAPTER XLVl 

AticriU ( Totana-rAJhdnn'\ 

The torafw, or arch. is staled to be an ornament for Lbc tiu’om* (Osarui) 
of gods and tings. It is supported on dwarf pillars (afigbi), whicii 
rest oat lilt' pedestal {pUjm} of the image. The arch admits of various 
shapes, it may He drcular, triangular, crescem-diaperi, bow-shaped, 
nr of any oilier suitable form. Directions for making these arches, a* 
well as the measurement? «*f their constituent pans, are given in detail. 
With regard to their ornamentation, arc lies arc divided into four kinds, 
technically called paira-torana (foliated arch), pnAfia^ra^ui (flora! arch), 
raltts-tMana (jewelled arch), and chitra-torma (ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arc he; arc then described in detail. ’Die 
top of i he tarajia should be decorated with figures of the heavenly 
musicians, Taut burn and Narad a, while ma&aras (crocodiles) are placed 
at the sides. The arch is supported by lepgryphs which arc 

placed on both sides of the pillars. For the rest the patra-torana, as 
the name indicates, is mainly adorned with foliated ornaments, the 
fmshpa-tofana with Cowers, and the ratno^toram with jewels. Among 
the other decorative devices mentioned we find the effigies of different 
classes of semi-divine beings, such as yaksktu, vidy&tlh/iras, kitumras^ 
and kinnaris. At the end of the chapter it is said that arches may also 
be made without any ornamentation {cMtra-hhitt). 

CHAPTER XLVll 

T«e Tiieatus ( M<ulkyar<t!bga*vidh$m) 

In the first verse we meet with tile expression mukin-prapdnga, which | 
appears to be used in die same sense as madhya-tanga. It is provided 
with dwarf pillars or pilasters (a nghri~pdila ), and consists <>r various 
other members {mmuaka, vedi, rnuikh/j, l bz/ima, upapttha, etc,), and is 
decorated with uttaras, t> djtjrun, iHUsfui-bandhas and iuftth. It should In; 
fumishiil with (out bhudias (or with one bttadra) and with eight <>f 
sixteen kshudta-n&iis . Hie upper portion is adorned with figure* 
of Icogryphu (vydli) and crocodiles {makara). From the last but one 
wirHii of the chapter it is evident that there must be a clow eoiinrxiun 
between the itatkto-pfirapnga, on the one hand, and the iiiiihds<ma t the 
niakdra*tornna and the katpa-vfiksha, on die other hand, die latter tiirce 
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subjects being discussed in (be two immediately preceding and ihc 
following chapters. 

From this verse it will be seen that the materials to In: used lor the 
mukta*prapmg<ti etc., are wood* stone, brick (terra-cotta ?) and various 
kinds of met id (Ma, literally iron}. 

CHAPTEH XLVW 

The Ornamental Trees (KalptM^iktha mdhdna) 

The name of the chapter is fCtdpa^arikska f which literally means a 
mythical tree granting all WUthes or. in other words, an all-prod tie five 
tree. But here it is undoubtedly a decorative device surmounting a 
seal (ihrma) or throne. It is ,t!no mentioned in emmet ion with the 
mukta-prspanga, tint rrmftfapa, and the Tnakam-tatajM, 

Tin' minute description and measurement of the various parts of 
the tree arc given. Its trunk (pd/fa) h wound w 5 t!j a serpent, with 
expanded live-fold hood. 'Hut measurements of the snake, of its hood, 
and of its tail arc described in detail. The number of branches .is well 
as their size varies according to the special purpose of the throne, for 
the decoration of which the tree is meant, ‘Hie tree lit beautifully 
decorated with creepers, leaves* and Bowers of various colours and 
forms. Jewels anti garlands of pearls are inserted in suitable places. 
The figures of deities, siddhas, iidyadharas, monkeys, etc., are placed in 
the intervals between tlic branches. 

Many other particular:, regarding this ornamental tree arc left to 
the discretion of the artist. 

CHAPTER XUX 

Crown* and Coronation (AbhitftfU-Sakthajut^idfiana) 

Tlic chapter is divided into two parts : the first part describes the 
crowns of gods and kings, and the second deals with tlic ceremonies of 
Lite coronation of kings. 

The chapter opens very unusually with tlic description of the lavish 
presents to be made to the architects. These gifts consist, among other 
things, of girls, wealth land, houses, and servants, both mate and 
female. 

After this introduction there follows an enumeration of the various 
headdresses used by gods and kings, namely, jaf£, truiuli, Airifc/, kmmd& i 
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ihashaka, hifaula (bmlaia?), ktia^ltindha^ dlurmnilta, ttlaka, chuM, mt&ala 
and patl/i (turban), 

Of these. the ];nMiltnliiim.ii is sulxlivitlrd iiitu three fcfhrft, culled 
lull a tod, jewelled, and liomt turbans (fmtra-pufta, ratam-fmffa, ami 
puikpa-patta). 

Tin j/tld (mailed ItAirJ and the viuhtfa [lit. diadem) art- said to suit 
Ifaahma anti Siva, Tin: ktfta and mthtfa ate suited to Nartiyaria 
fix. Vulutu). Other minor gods wear the karaufa and mukufu. 
Tile tove-goddt“5 t Rati Maiunununt}, wears a fata, wnuli, mtt nfata t or 
kuttfaia, Sanwati and Siivitri put on a kria-bandha and a ktinfala. All 
tlw It male deities may wesu -i kargpda or miiatfa. 

Among llic kings, the thukraimrUn (sdrvabhauiaa) and (be ad&irajii 
wear tin- kirtfa. The mitMtkn puts on a kora fi fa, and the pihshtiika 
a imutraka. iiiu die tkakrtusariin ami other kings may wear a Karan fa or 
wukuta. fhc patta-pam U suited to the patfa-dima t die ratna-patta r» 
the mnfaaUla^ the flvshparfatfa to the patjahhfy ant) i lie pusfipa-m&lya 
(flower wreath) to die prShfattkn and the tntragrdki, 

'Hie kit it fain (or hmtaj and mukula ait; prescribed fin tin- queen 
itl <\ thakraottrtit), ike hkbnndha lor die queens of an adhirdjn ami a 
ftarfitdra } the dfwmmiHa and tamafa-htnklti Lbr the queen* of a pSrskn ika^ 
a. peffodharx, a ma^faleSa or a patfahhdj, and the alaka and chndd fi>r 
i hr queens of a pjdhmaka and an aAafpriiha. 

Um lictght of a crown varies with ilv importance of rite divine or 
royal bearert; il is set forth at considerable length. Next is described tn 
detail the number of gold pieces and [uvdom jewel* in die crowns 
wunt by the kings of various ranks and by their consorts. 'Hie firms 
of dies: crowns arc then described. 


Tim second purl of die chapter deals with the royal coronation 
[abhishtka). In the coronation ecirmonies of the ehakrawtin and oilier 
kuigtyhiur ii.igc» .in; prt^cribcd, which are called put&ama (herr * died 
pnipia) mawda, Ora, and vijaja. In ikb matter, loo, tlm architects 
lake a leading part. Thr sthapati, the uhafaika, a „d the Hrahmau 
pntst perform the aitkurdipam and nil other ceremonies ending with 
die mSnvdutm Afterwards the king is anointed with variousausdebus 
subsume*. Urn i$ the Muhtht proper, The king is then adorned 
with the royal robes. thesacred rlm-ad and various ornaments, and led 
to die twmm hall [abhtihtka-nuinfapc) wlud. is furnished with the 
madhwnga, die royal thrones, the wish-yielding tree (l^), 
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thft iinmincjiiiil urch {Lotam) , and other emblems of empire. 1 Hie king 
and thr »jitcni take (heir places side by side on their thrones, the 
queen belli? on the IrJi side of die king. 'Hie crown is held by the 
leadin'; priests [ffur/iftU(hptmgak ); but it is actually jdaerd on the king’s 
head by the itkapnti and the two sthapukas at an auspicious moment 
dining the prcmmmonnciu uf svtisti and other atispidotts Bounds. Alter 
liiis the king is garlandvd, anointed, and besprinkled with various 
substances or good augury. Then tin* king mount': art elephant and 
circumambulates the city amidst Acclamations of (clirtty. On the 
occasion of flic entry inlet J lie palace, a curious ceremony takes place 
in order to determine die success awaiting (hr new king, .as well as 
the future prosperity of die kingdom. Various auspicious anti inn mu 
pie ions tilings arc arranged in a hall in llic palace. The king is led 
liit:(tr blind-lblded and hast to pick up anything hr chooses. The tiling 
iIm.- picked up by dir blind-folded king points in tlir prosperity of 
tlie people and vie lory nl thr king, nr the opposite. 

"11 die rice-porridge or rice be touched [by him] there wilt b.- 
.111 incrc-w of rice. If die heap of com b touched by (be [royal] baud 
there will be plenty of food (sukhikiha). II gold and other precious 
metal* be touched, it indicates (hat the lulbfecl , will pc r-per. ff the 
sword or other weapons be touched, tL bespeaks the king's prowess, 

1 1 would be unfortunate for the whole kingdom, if any inauspicious 
tilings bn touched by the king.’ 

The chapter doses with a recapitulation of the four forms of 
coronation, the directions as to the conduct of the ceremonial regal 
procession and a reference to the authorities [Vedas and PutAaas) 
under which I he coronation ceremonies arc prescribed. 

CHAPTER L 

Tffls t r, nr ttif Body ano AttneidW <:n Fuanitu**, 

I Rh un/itt pa > tub Ad pa- tullidnui 

In the first verse it is announced that the chapter h devoted i© a des¬ 
cription of tile ornau Kills of gods and kings. In reality, only the first 
part of (he chapter deals with ornaments proper, and the remaining 

* Gf. Jlullzidi. Saur/J Indian Inscriptim> Vol. I, p. u, 11, 23 35, M’hcre in an 

Uistcm Ghiilukya p:mt fix mtikwatina V a t* mrniiourrJ .irrnrg ihr ntijl irmgnin 

i^nfcsKjT Hull rah i|uato .SiiiHtrcWii'* Commit Outwiwj, wlirrr ihr (swiil i* 
ispLuned a* ‘ml limiomry vunlli ot iiriug .‘I II iivn.», r 1.tuisril upon pules 
and carried in finut of fine, ,r, .111 emblem oj dill inn ion.' 
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portion deal with r^iain miscellaneous arrit ies of I in nit me, such 
as lamp-posts, fans, mirrors. wings, and so forth 
‘Hie first part is called ‘ornaments of the body ' (atiju-Mui/wwa), 
and tin? second, external ornaments {bcihh~bhihfui$a). 

Ornaments proper arc here divided into four classes, namely, patra- 
kalpa f fhiita-kalpa, rattia-kulpa, and miSrita. All these arc suited to the 
deities. The emperor or universal monarch (chakravartin, sdTvabfi/mnw) 
can put on all these ornaments excepting the putra-halfm. Tin* ndhir&ja 
and nartitdra can wear both the ruintt-kalpa and the miSriUi, The miira- 
kolpa is prescribed for all other kings. 

1 lie patYrt'hilpi) oniatnejits arc so called, because they show foliated 
decoration, llit thitre-kulpa kind consists of floral and foliated 
designs, precious stones, and images indfahi}. The raitia-faitpG xnriviy 
is made of flower* ami jewels. I he mhui-kalpa decora tiou consists of 
leaves and jewels, and, hi short, a mixture of all others. These four 
kinds, u should he observed, arc specially made for the images of 
gods and kings only. 

The following is a list o( (he personal ornaments mentioned in the 
course of die chapter : 

AitUh —a diadem, a crown. 

Siro-vtitesJuim —a head ornament. 

(Aiiif/rinwru —a crest-jewel 
Auttf/fd*—an ear- ring . 

Tdtanka (or Mj faiUa)-—a kind or ear oniamrut 

(JjtaSttSh&T “ r ' pradam <l " ontoJ wi "‘ CTOwlil '!**■» 

Kankana—ti bracelet. 

%anj, kafahi-nn armlet worn on dir uppersrm 

"" ,lK ' up,w ' arm ™ Uk 

Pur am —fur die upper-arm. 

«2i*SSf' faS T _a , j 7 dtal m, m on cl.n Ibrarni. 

***» *■* I*** m 

NttinangulijHtka—a jewelled finger-ring. 

//arc? * } 

Ardh<i*hdra\ * °f pearls worn round die nrclu 

l m **i*-l *HV* {Kunm^sambkwt, I, 43). 

*~ J&JSSS iffiL’ 
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AHid—ti garland nr tirckfate hanging down from both shoulders. 
Vana-mdld —a garland of wild flowers, 

NttksfttitfG-mdW—a necklace of a? pearls. 

Ddman —a garland or string worn round (he shoulders. 


—a cord or chain worn round die breasts. 


•Statutes ftlro i 

St/itarm-siUrn i 
Pura-sdtra —a coni or chain worn found the chest. 
tldum-bandlm —a girdle worn round the waist, 
hrfti-A utrti —a cord or chain round the lotus. 

Mcktitdii —a girdle, a belt. 

Sui n7nd-konehuka —a golden cuirass (or bodice). 

Nupum —an anklet. 

Vabya —a bracelet. 

Pdda-jtlh-biiushnna —a net-likr ornament worn on the feet." 

The following articles, \\hich arc reckoned to belong to the ‘exter¬ 
nal 1 ornaments {bmirbhushann), arc descried in great detail : (t) the 
dtpadarida (lamp-post 1; (2) the vyajam (fan); (<JJ die dar fraud (mirror): 
(4) thcmaifjHAm (basket, chest, box); (5) thedJrf (swing or palanquin); 
(6) the hdtl (balance) and (7) the panjam (cage), id da (net) for 
domestic animals and birds. 

The lamp-posts \dipa*d<ind<i\ s arc of two kinds, the stationary*, 
placed in front of thr house, and the movable. The former are made 
of wood, iron, or stone, the latter of wood or iron. They may he 
square, octagonal, or circular in sltape. 'Hie wMkd (platform) or 
the pedestal at the bottom of these is generally shaped like a lotus. 
Lamp-posts generally taper from the bottom upwards. Various 
other parts and also the mouldings of lamp-posts are described in 
detail. Their measurements arc also given. 

The fan-post ( tpqjutuhda p (la) , as well as the fan itself, ts dcscrilvcd in 
a like manner. These posts arc made of timber or iron, hut the Ians 
appear 10 he made of leather. 

1 A mdjAfltm mJ/l (/if. ;i ibr-dullcr) connate of a 7 jx.j i I* iu jeeurdattce with 
Ute ntimbtf of iitiXshidifit nr lunar niiuuiuv. Cf. Bfiftufascink (W, LXXXII. 34 * 

1 A few more temu of unccrtsun meaning are menlimied, namely ; msmftikn 
{^Ulaka /), btitaptiflgi cAu/itn, ktiidufakfi and mtdiika. 

* in. literature we find the evidently jynonymnm nprtnsfon difnutfikiha (hi. 
bmp*trce). Mahabh. Xll, ?aOf; XIV, 1737- («i. Ckirresio), 11 , 9, |0 ; 

Omldhaehmita fed. Cowell), V, 44. Mmuimenliil tamp pillars ol stour, Irow-a- 
JLiys designated by the name of dtpdm, are found rspeei.iJJy in thr South ol 
India. Cf. I' c r guf on, tlisiaiy of Indian and Baatrrn irchiteciwt, revival edit km. 
Vol. I, pp. 347 « 1 <, and II, lit 
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Nine a!tentative iiieaisurcinriib arc prescribed !t>r the mirror, 
namely, from 5 [nr 6) angulas up to si (or «st) angutas. The- mirror 
should be quite circular with the edge a little raised- 

The surface must be perfectly bright, the rim licing decorated 
with linear ornaments (nkful) and the reverse with the figures or 
l^kakiul and other!. An account or the various parts is given in 
detail. 

Three kinds of muiijiiihd art: deKriix'd in detail, They are made 
of either timber or iron, and arc square, reel angular, or circular in 
nh&pc. They generally consist of one, two or three Compartments 
nr chambers {k<>shffta), The foum-uuinjUiha looks Hke ,1 l>ox or trunk. 
The taiht (oil) maAjSshi is apparently a receptacle (broil. It does not 
differ frimi the other, except in its greater height. The third kind is 
called vfistra-rwtTijdshti and is easily identified with a wardrobe or lineij- 
diest- It breadth h said to vary fioio one to direr cubits, the heigh I 
and length being prr<ix>rt lunate to the bread tin 

The word riitfd means both a swing .mil a palanquin ; but as tin 
dear rip tin 11 opens with the statement that the height of the post or 
pillar (pddt) varies from three to eight Cubits, there can hr lit tie 
ilnuht that ihr passage refers to a wing. We may assume dint 
the phalafat) which is repeatedly ntcntioord in this connexion, must 
be the swing-board, The swing is said 10 be used by both gods and 
men. 

The balance 1 cmndsis of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, tire 
strings by which the scidc pirns arc suspended* and the settle pans 
themselves, The tw o pans are made of iron, the rod of timber or iron, 
and die jUad (lit. tongue) and die turnon (Hi. arch) are always made 
of iron. The various pans of lie balance are described minutely, 
together with their measurements, 

A huge portion of the chapter is devoted lo j. description ofcagi-v 
(ptiijara). A number of birds and other animals we enumerated* and 
the size of the cage in which they arc kept is given, the measurements 


1 From the d«rip4km given in the teal (1 may be coofecturrd il, ut ilir r™,..t 
hd*n« m qumion wn nai t.» be asni by kings in prifomlna IbS -iwiSm 

ISra&tert! sfes" M SSRSae 



m fuld-pajvLba-tintt at Ilampi. Jbtmttl fttfiarR Aid,i 

JWrd/««r iQta-lj, pp. i(a sq., Pl.iic I_\XX!V. 
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is n complete list t 

Siic of cagt 

Mfiga-tidfifiiMildJa (mink call .» 

I —2 

Aru tat 

Suka (parrot) 

y— 2 ^ n fight 6S l 

Ch'iifiha (rains-cuckoo or cuculm 



mehrtoUacus) * • * * 

?— 2 3 

It 

Chakora (panridge orptrdixTttfi) 

7 — «3 

Sf 

Martin (a crow-plicasanl, a goose 



or duck) , . * < •* 

7—^3 

It 

PtirdiNila (turtledove) 

7 — 2 'i 

II 

jVUdkapfha (roller) . . 

-’ 5—73 

II 

h'wjimya (ground-man) 

"»— 21 

*t 

Fifuwjttrifti (wug-Ull) 

7—23 

If 

Kukkttld (cock) 

t 5 — 3 i 

If 

Kutdia (phauatm gallus) 

15—3 T 

It 

jVdJtuia (mongoose, viwrm ichneu¬ 



mon) 

11—27 

t* 

TiUiri (francolio partridge) 

7—^3 

II 

Godfidirn ) (alligator) 


1 * 

Vyaghra (tiger) 
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3 
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'2 

2 
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The Indian Triad, k« which die title of th< chapter refers, consist.* 
of die three great gods, Brahma, Vishnu. and Siva. The chapter may 
be divided into two parts. The Jim part (ink with the- material* 
(ifowwi) pf which the idols or all other deities, as well as or these three, 
arc made. Tie second pan describes the external features of the 

T Th< materials Tot making idols are nine, namely, gold, silver, copper 
(t4m*) } stone, wood, swM (stucco, also mortar and plaster , Mara 
(lit gravel or grit), tfMOl (gla*) and eaiOi (terra-cotta). All the 
materials enumerated arc well known except SbAaia, , of which a 
special description is given. 

* Kvklmiiy tlietf i. a utktake '«"= i«« the %*», v,hj, t, woul.I vi. M 
virictk* '4 size. Auutltcr tninoJte fraftu to he in the *t*e oi -AS^ 
many cases is absurdly mm!!. 
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AbkSsd k subdivided into ltree kinds, culled cMtnt t mdka-chitrti, and 
nbiulsft proper, Jf it is perfectly transparent or visible (famMgn- 
dthjamAm, lit. w1tir.li can Ik* completely seen through i, it is called 
fbitra; if only half transparent or visible, it is known as ftrtlha^chitra; 
and in ease it is partially (lit, onr-Jburth) transparent or visible, it is 
culled dbhSm proper. 

'ITic second part begins with an account or the diflerm! classes or 
images. An idol may Ik,' stationary (rth&ottrx) or movable (JdAganw), 
crecr, sitting, or redhmbcnt. The movable images arc used especially 
on the occasion of festivals. Tlie three or four poses (bhanga) t called 
tl/i/ntrigu, ssttuitwAga, and tribhuugu, arc discussed mure full' a{ the end 
of Chapter LXVH. 


The remaining portion of the chapter is devoted to a minute 
desorption of die images or HralnnS, Vishnu, .ind Siva, the three 
peak constituting thr Ttmurti. 

Brahma should have four arms and four Faces. Hr should wear u 
diadem mid the nutted hair of an ascetic (jatd-imbq^motidiia). Two 
or his J lands should be in the gift-blowing (wwfo) and rtW- 
grantiug \ahhayaj attitudes. The four attributes held in his hands 
arc the waier-fXK (kunfrhi), (he rosary {uksha-mdld), and the large 

!vhIrT TT " ,ai ^ **"*«)■ TI * wtom ornaments, with 
,' f j‘ IS t f, be adtfPncd » an: described in great detail. As to 

' ; J* “ f 0 * to **** * * tn P of bark (chira) and an upper 
game nt (uttmjn). His whole body should be of golden colour 
Undujia is accompanied by Ids two fatter (female 'rnrnprV the 

5?ta s 

uJ^ .“.f to .. li r« n » al V<°<»-bh*ja), b„, hm OJ.C bead. Hi, 

VW.r... is l 11 . 1 * ,mhl “ lit, a head-disc). 

UW„pI ami E^r, 


1^8 
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Sjvn, the thin! member of the Triad, is four-armed and in, J^ 
over, distinguished by a third eye, which i* placed in the middle or 
his forehead. Like Bralima, he wears the matted li»r ««F ilicasocln. 
The figure of Gahga (die rivrr poixottiBcil). as well as the crescent, arc 
insert nl in hi* headdress, the Utter on the Irfi side. Onfakft J' tk 
nr his neck there h the mark of the deadly poison Uhk uUi. His drt» 
consists of a figer akin reaching down «o the knees, and a w.ust-cloth. 
His complexion is sakl to be red . 1 Two of his hands mv m lu 
aUiludi' of granting a boon {*<*«) and oferndbrnug seeunty tMnya), 
In the remaining two liands he holds an antelope j 

lahor or hand-drum.* Siva is accompanied by the gmldess Tarsatt, 

who keeps standing or seated on his left side, ... , 

Unnges of the three mrmijers of the Triad are said to ^ measiiml 
in the type of the dala-tdl# tnei^rcincfii ani i lfjHC u 1 n [r 

consorts in the middle type- Tlie |»rtia.l:ir> "f these li«. tf 
measurement are tto, duenmed here, tal reserved for a., elaborate 
treatment hi two separate chapters. 

Tltc pedestals are ab» dealt tvilll hs ■> ■'l»r.ile chapter. [ icrc , ‘ 5 
very briefly staled that the pedestals rd the Inad should he erf the 
wL-MJ/Jor the aurM-pfl/m ISrf, and ha famished with a firtpi 
(canal f, a bfopn (ornamental arell), and Mpa-erfato (ornamental 

11 Tlie chapter close, with a statement that die parllcolars rot men- 
tioned here with regard ... the making of these idols, droid be supplied 
according to die rules of die Stlsiras. 

CHAPTER III 
The PiiAt t.tr* (Lihga-ASianaY 

Various classification, of phalli are given, ivy are dosdJicd fits. 

into sis heatb-fa.hr, /»«/>»'», «<"«**■, **>«<•• 

Mairmw; secondly, into ImlMmdlartw, atrdtomlm, SaSMt, and 

E^toSSSTwhieSS: nL. vildeh h °ae of fliV. emblem., h called 

danant. , »,*»!, * tills ii unmiiiakalily prov^H'!? 

the fuel thiu the min i her of SomiitiAt&I h <*««**♦ 

tf which iltr lx*l known Jie Vfclvtivara .« P™"™* 

MotiaUla ai Ujiiiyinl. fit. 
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mntiU, fit to be worshipped by SfoilmuiTis, Kstatriyas. Vnify&s, and 
Stjdras topee lively ; thirdly, into four, wilt regard to height—'jdft', 
chbtmki, vikalp/t, and dbhasa; fourthly, into three, with regard to 
width- nSgara, didvij \ and pesora ; fifthly, into four -doivika, rndnushej, 
gdtuaa, and drsha, the four together being called snaya/UMu* nr ttdhhute ‘ 
sixthly. ttitf) twt i- ,Umarih<t (for one's own worship), and anlriha, 
{Jit, For others, for public worship); again into two —-tkaiihga (single), 
and bahu-lihgn (phalli in a group); or him iiiaiiy^M/ra, stupnrna. 
etc., with regard (n the m.urriid; and lastly into the i shttnUn (fot 
temporary worship! class as const raster! with the permanent tim, 
All these kinds of phalli arc described at great length. Various 
alternative measurements are prescribed lor each of them. In some 
• ascs as many as thirty-six alternative heights an 1 suggested. Ritt 
in most cases their number m nine. The nine alternative heights of 
tin plullus arc determined in some eases by a comparison wilh 
different parts of tin: Uxjyof the worshipper ( jqjamdtia). The height 
of the plmlhis may reach die worshipper's ms organ, navel, heart, 
breast, arm-joint (id/iu-imtinta), chin, nose, eye, or he equal to hb 
fnM length, Another comparative measurement is given with toward 
to die gtirhhz-gfUw (the cdb nlihc temple in which the phallus is en- 
ihrim'tlj, Various absolute measurements also aro given in some 
caars. I hesc measurements vary according to the four classes, jdti. 
thhandu, vikatpr^ and <f bhdsa t mentioned above. In die jdti damn the 
height may vary from i to 9 cubits (Junta), the increment being t 
Jurdii, Tlie shhivtdn chtS admits of nine varieties, namely, from J to 
d; cubits, die increment in this case being $ haste. In the third class 
the high l varies from 1 tn 4$ hastes with increment; or j 
hmte, and in the fourth class (ibhdsa) horn J to 2’ h<nUu with inert* 
in aits of [ trnte, Thus each id the four said classes admits of nine 
val ues of height. The broadth of the phallus t* in like manner 

4bajS6rd ^ i The utility of m many alternative meusuro 
num, w ilwcuss-d in connexion with the application of the rules of 
Wdt-shnjtxtrg'i described in detail at the end of the dtapter. 

I second part deals with the pity, which h the stand upon which 
dir phallus proper 11 placed Tlie p m dk {lit, canal, drain; or 
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jomdvSrn, and all other parts nr die ftp* arc described u detail, 
together with their measurements. 'riw same nubjeCi b dr.cusscc in 
mater detail in the next chaplet. 'Die general appearance of a 
phallus is well known; ihe Mdmmlta docs mil deviate much from it. 
The m&a or ihe lower part, technically called Bralmn-lhagit i aquarr 
[dohr^ bf. Jonr-eoritered), whereas the middle part, cajlec 
Vvthmbk&ga y U octagonal (arA/igrtlAAa), and the upper pari, t;t rt 

StmMfm 5s n,wld - 131,1 ll,rac ,hc threc jgW - 5 

inicrdianged in some ewe*. 'IV lop* sometimes shaped Uk<= a bud 
ikntfntaitt) or a leal’ (paltr#)* 

The pliallus proper ant! I he pifha arc generally made o! the same 
material. But when they arc made of very precious substances, such 
as jewels, gold, etc. the material of the two may differ. Hie fitfha is 
mostly made of marbles of various colours such as while, ml, y<:U>w, 
black, etc. Precious stones are inserted in ihe different parts ot ihe 

* The chapter closes with an account of the various fruits tube derived 
from phallus worship, mid of the formula, of die dy&di-skatvorga. 

CHAPTER Ull 


The Ai.car (ftyto-tofoVpa-suflu/w) 

It has been pointed out in previous chapter that the 
IbJnnTbererior the lnwerpartof.bephallus. utus. mru.l, 

the phalli, of Which it forms the lower member. I here uuot. r-'.m- 
mtentlv, hr tat many kinds ofpfpto as there arc of the pit. Ih. l ot 
the moulding! of >he l’UI«< are described under daisO, lechjuc^y 
called. Ihadri'Vitlia, rriAAedre, vrivtfaAt, and ufapii • - I I 

parts of the pifc am .hr a* (». —D. the jalM (M. dram), 
L the .on, and the /«/(*U ll.es.- appear to have hern 

intended to ,’eprmem the various pans of which an ordinary jm 
(female organ) is formed. The name or the principal mould.mp an 
the following 'jbnrtmw or ftimf, AtrA*»|M, h ~* t < 

iirdhw-ptutm<!, v&jm*, ghfil+v&i* and vntto-himbM* 
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A minute description and measurement ol all these and othci 
mouldings of pifltas o< various kinds arc given in detail. With regard 
to their shape, the pi thus, like the phalli (and, h, fact, al! other archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural objects), arc divided into three types, mlgara, 
drdvtfa* and pMPa. The pitim of the nigara class are said to be square, 
lliose of the drdi'ida type arc octagonal, and tin? vtsara onos are 
round 


CHAPTER UV 

Tub FkMaU: Dfrn® {Sitkli-tdhhafta-tridhclid) 

The following female deities are specially described l Sanwall, 
the goddess of learning; Savitri ; Lakritml, the goddess of wealth or 
fortune; Mahi, the Eurth-goddess; Manottmanl, the goddess nt love ; 
Dtrrga; and the Seven Mothers [SapUMMUfi) collectively so called. 
Of these, Lakshin! is dirttuguisheil into Mahi (great) Laluhmf, and 
■Si*manva {ordinary ) Lafcslttifl. die latter being installed in all the 
family chape U. The Seven Mothers consist of V3rahl, k.uinuirr, 
Gkamundi, Bhairavf, Mali end rl. Yuishnavi, and Brahman L These 
seven goddess arc measured in the ima-tdla system, and all other 
female deities in the daia-tala system■ The details of these measure¬ 
ments arc discussed in two separate chapters, wherein the com¬ 
parative measurements of the several parts of the various limbs of 
the body arc given. It may be pointed out here (hat, according to the 
daia-tdh system, the whole length of die body is ten times the tare, 
while in die itava-Mh, it is nine- times, and hence in the mhtn-tdh it 
should he eight limes die face, and so forth. 

The characteristic attributes and poses, and the ornaments, decora* 
dons, etc., of cadi of these female deities are described in detail. 

I he goddess Sarasvatl is represented as seated on a lotus-scat. 
Her complexion is while like crystal. She is four-armed ; in her two 
righi hands she holds a wmdai-Ja 1 ami a rosary {aks}m-mdtu}, and 
in her two (eft hands a book {pustaka) and a water-pot {htn^ikd)* 
There rxfus, however, also a two-handed variety of the Saras vat I 
image. Her ornaments, which are described in detail, include ear- 
pendants of the type called grifui-kn^^ala {miiiidra^kundata ). 

h gt*™* ' !iiiUtot) ? 71,15 Wrihntt of fenny*'!, hnwever, 
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Suvttri, who is seated on a lotus-scat to the left of Brahma, may 
he pink (white red, Svtifr+akta) or dark blue (Ijdmt). She has two 
arms and iwo eyes, in other words she assumes a purely human 
shapr . Site holds a blue lotus flower {utpahi) in iter right hand, while 
her left hand is stretched out in the pose of grand Jig a boon (i«rd). 


Sfivliri, too. is adorned with various ornaments, 

Laksluni, the goddess of good fortune, looks benign {prasanm- 
patlatia ); her complexion is pure gold. She lias four arms. Her upper 
riehr hand is raised in the attitude of granting security (dnaja), and 
in her other right hand she holds either a rod lotus flower [padmo) 
or a rosary. The attributes held in her left hands arc a tabor m 
hand-drum (iiintp'ma) and a blue or red lotus Power. As befits the 
goddess of luck’ die is bedecked with gorgeous ornaments and jewels. 

In contradistinction with tin- Great Lakshin! (MahS-Lakshmi) 
thus described, the ordinary Lakslimi is said to have only two 
hands in each of which she Itolds a «d lotus flower {rakta-padma). 
Her distinguishing: feature is dial she is placet! between two elephants 
with uplifted trunks. A brief account is given about representation.! 

or T nltditnE as the spouse of Vishnu. 

The Earth-goddess f Mahi-fckd), who is placed on the other 
side of Vishnu, is said to be two-armed and two-eyed. In her right 
hand die Jiotds a blue lotus {utpala) ; with her left luuid she indicates 
the granting of a gift- She has a dark blue {tydmn) complexion and 

wears makara ear-rings. *, . 

Durga, also called Gauri and Parvati, (lie contort of Siva - 
iwn-armed, She holds a blue lotus m her right hand and her left 
hand Is in the pose of granting a gift (mra). She is ‘* 

all the marks of female beauty and is profusely adorned with ormi 
ments. She has a dark blue {iydma) complexion and wears yelhm 
garments. She i» placed to the left of Si™, or of lit* symbol, the 

* Matron m anl (?), the goddess of love, is four-armed and Hire c-eyed 
Strange to say, her liair-dK® h said to lie the matted hair (jf**) uf 
an ascetic. Two of her hands am in the attitude ot asmmmg P*>- 
lection {abkm) and of granting a boon (wm). In each of the two 
Other hands she bolds a lotus iWr Her complexion is pink (red 
white, falwm or dark blue ((yd**). It app*^ that lh» &U* 
also is reckoned as belonging to the retinue of Siva, m whose temple 

slit* i& worshipped. 
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Finally, the Seven Mothers art 1 described, hi general these 
Stiktii have the same emblems and diBdngufohing features as their 
male counterparts. Bnbmiiiil and Rudrani, for instait&r, who arc 
tJw? Sekfti of Brahmfi and Rudra (or Siva) respectively wear ibe 
matted hair of the ascetic-?, Dralun&gJ lias four faces ami four hands, 
in two of which she holds a rosary (atfAa-mntJI) and a WStcr-pOt 
[fointfifid). Rudrani has a white Complexion, her alt til bufcs arc the 
u Metope ( fuititta) and the non**? (fidfa). Vuishijavi and VarabJ, who 
are both Saltis of Vishnu, are distmgtitslied by a dark blue {fyittta) 
complexion and hold the discus (efutha) and conch-d id I [fankha) 
which arc the well-known emblems of Vishnu. Varahl has a boar’s 
head. 

The chapter doses with a very brief reference to the plumb- 
lines which are more fully treated in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER LV 

The JjitN I u aoes (Ja :nv:- laksha jw- Etdhana ) 

The opening lines describe in detail die various kinds of measure- 
incuts used in Indian sculpture, 

J he linear measurement is divided into six kinds, mitta, 
f/atitfuitm, lamba-maniis wtn&tta f ami u(m\Snu. 

The measurement from the foot tn the top of the head is called 
mam, which is in fact nothing but height. Prsmipt u the measurement 
of breadth (mtdra) ; parimipt t is the measurement of girth or cir¬ 
cumference (partial j) i iamba-mthui h the measurement along the 
plumb-line or the line drawn perpendicularly through the dilfcrcnt 
pans of the Ixxly, the maim or die measurement of die height being 
determined hy the surface of the body; unmAm is the measurement 
of iJiicknea* {miftna) or diameter; and kp&m&m is the measurement 
oi interspace {attar a) t such as dial between the two fret of an image - 
dm meaiuremmt is evidently taken from one plumb-line to another. 

The primary measurement {ddCmdtmj refers to comparative 
measurement and u divided into nine kinds. The height of an image 
w determined bistjy, by comparing it with the breadth (tfrd of th« 
whole temple (Aaraptt); secondly, with die height of the cclia or 
tunctum ; thirdly, with the heightof the door (A**. 

nfdtv * ■ dlC “■“a* of base {aJhtihfam) ; 

hfddy, by expiring « tn cubit Umta ); sixthly, in the tala system; 
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seventhly, in a&gulas ; eighthly, by comparing it with the height of 
the worshipper; ami ninthly, with the height of the riding-animal 
{vSJurna) or with the height of the principal idol (muk-bera). 

Absolute measurement in cubits [hasla) t etc. is given in the case 
of many architectural and sculptural objects. 

The dngtihi {lit. linger) measurement lias reference to both 
comparative and absolute measurements. Three kinds of angular 
are expressly distinguished, and a fourth aiiguk is added later, 

(a) The ixirMfftk is the measurement taken by ilie anguk or 
linger of the main idol. 

(ij The m&nMgulii refers to die ordinary absolute measurement 
in atigulas, one aiiguk being equal to eight jn&as (barley grains) or 
three-quarters of an English inch. 

(f) The mfctraUguk is the measurement fkiermincd by the length of 
the digit and the width of (he middle finger in the right hand of 
the master (kartfi). 

(d) Another kind or a rigid if measurement is drier mined by divid¬ 
ing- die whole length of the body of an image into a number of 
equal part?., each of which is called a dtha-IabdhAAgula or simply 
dthanguk. In the last sense, eriguk is used to mean simply a pari. 
Til us I hj 4 . 1 i angttk and pari (whin, mdtrd) arc indiscriminately used 
throughout the work. If the length, etc., of a building or image is 
divided into a number of equal parts for some special purpose, cadi 
of them is called aAgala arkk, or matrd indiscriminately. This lack 
of discrimination has been very confusing in many places, rendering 
it extremely hard to distinguish an absolute measurement from a 
comparative one. 

The height of the image is determined by comparing it with die 
height of the worshipper (jajamtimt) . It may he of nine kinds, accord- 
log as it extends from the foot of the worshipper to his sex-organ, 
navel, heart, breast, anus, chin, tip of the nose, hair limit (on the 
Forehead), or to his Tull height. The Mlamdna admits of many varie¬ 
ties ; the ten -tdk measurements vary from one tala to ten tdia each 
of these is again divided into three types, the uttajna or the largest, 
die tnadhyama or the intermediate, and the adhma or the smallest, 
Thu* an image is of the dafa-kla measurement when ii* whole length, 
is equal to ten times the face. In the largest type of the dot&tdk 
system, the whole length is divided into t^4 equal parts, which are 
proportionately distributed over the different limbs ol the body; in 
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the intermediate type, the whole length is divided into 1 tto equal 
part* and in the smallest tyfHr, into 110 equal pans. In the* nnvti-lfda 
system, the whole length would b<■ nine tune; the tace ! in the 
Oifiia-tclti, eight limes: and so fur til. Several of these (ala measures 
arc described in detail in the subsequent chapters. 

The varieties of the alternative measure men is in each case arc 
simplified by the application of the rules of ajadi-shttfawga. 

The main object of the chapter, namely, the description of die 
Jain deities, ri thus submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various 
measurements used both hi architecture and sculpture. 

like all other idols, the images of Jain deities, too, may he 
stationary or movable : they may be b the erect or in the sitting poa- 
turr. They have a purely human shape, and wear neither robes nor 
ornaments. On the chest the irtzatsa symbol is marked in gold. They 
are plated on a throne decorated with the makara-terana, and thr 
ornamental tree {kalpeMfriktha), and arc attended by NSrada and 
other sages, by Yakslms, VidyUdharas, Sicidhas, NSgendraa, and 
LokapaJas, etc. AU these attendants, it should be observed, are also 
known as Hindu deities. 

The twenty dour JirtbaAiaras, or Jain saints, are referred to but 
not specified. 1 


CHAPTER LIT 

The JJuumnsT Imauw f BtUikt-Uksha m* cidhdna\ 

Tlie account of these images, too, is very meagre, livi tie fitly the 
auilutt had in mind solely the effigies of Buddha, not of other Buddhist 
deities. ** ^car Irom his description. These figure;!, he says, 
which may hr either erect or in the sitting posture, are placed on a 
throne {st^hStatn), and are distinguished by the aivaitka (holy tig) 
tree as well as by the kalpa-ujihha [mythic wonder-tree). The latter, 
:iswe have seen, t* represented in connexion with other divine beings 
as well, Inn the afadtha or feu: retigiosa is characteristic of Buddha, 
as the Mil-tree, under which hr attained enlightenment {beJhiU 
icJungs to that Specie*. Another peculiar mark of Buddha, which 

"«J“" writer-, 
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ha* been duly noted by the author, is the ushnlsk& or protuberance 
of the skull {ushtii.ihojjvak-mauiika)A For the rest, the appearance of 
Buddha is purely human. He ha* a full face, a Jong nose, smiling 
ev<?i ggj elongated cars. His body is fleshy, his chest broad, his 
belly round, and his arms long. He wears a yellow garment 
(j<il&ml>tttC'd}ma ), and his complexion is white. Like other idols, the 
Buddha images arc made of wood, atone, or iron Uoha). They are 
measured according to the largest type of the data-tala system. 


CHAPTER LVU 

Images of Sag® {Muni-lufahapa-vitilidna) 


'Hie seven well-known patriarchs or sages [fisbi or muni) arc taken 
to illustrate the three varieties of die tula measurement. They arc 
Agastya, K&Syapa, Bhrigu, Vaaushtha, Bh&rgava, ViivSmitra. and 
Bharadvaja. 

Agnstya is bright blue {ijSma) ^ colour; Kasyapa, yellow- {pita) ; 
Bhrigu, dark or black [kjiihpa) ; Vanishthm, red [rakta) ; BliSrgava, 
brownish (pkgala) ; ViivSnuira, red f mAla) ; and Bharadvaja, yellow 
{htoidra, lit. turmeric-coloured). They are represented in a purely 
human shape, being two-anned and two-eyed j they wear yellow 
garments and the sacred thread (jn^M-sutra), and arc distinguished 
by the matted hair of the ascetics ijaldjiita). In their two hands 
they hold a stall [dijnda) and a book {puituka). Or Agastya, who 
is mendoned first among die seven sages, it is staled paruc ar y 
that he is corpulent (brihatkakstii) and hump-backed {kubjdkdfo). 

Of these seven sages, Agastya is nicasued in the seveni-Mb, 
Kaiyapa and Hhrigu in the eight-/i/d, and the rest hi the tiiine- 
idtai The details* of these three tdia measurements arc given subse- 


qucntly. - , 

In the Wtta- or seven-fate measurement, the whole length of the 
image L> seven rimes the height of the face, which is genera > twt 
anguhs (9 inches) in the Indian system. This length is divided into 
Vi <1 =8 | equal parts, of which the proportional distribution among 
the different limbs h explained at great length. 


- Hie w*, or mark be™ the bmw* which b ***** din.n^n* fc*** 
Of Buddha, is aot noticed in the curunc of till* dettJipttoa, 
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Lu die ashfa- or eight-fJ/d system, the whole length is similarly 
divided into 96 equal pans, and in the ni nc-tdfo into ioO equal parts. 


CHAPTER LVTU 


1ua«j> op Yaw mas, Visv)U)SA&Al, STO, {Taksha-o}dyddkara<‘idhifUt) 

Tlic present chapter deals briefly with four classes of semi-divine 
brings, namely, Tafohiti, VidySdhaias, Gandhowes t and Kinnams, 
They arc said to have two arms and two eyes, in oilier words, they 
assume :i purely human appearance. They arc adorned with the 
crown known by die name of harm), da. The colour of the Tokshas is 
stated to be dark blue (f varna) and yellow [pUaj t that of the Vidy& 
dharas dark red (Sjama-fokta) and yellow. The images, both of the 
Tafohas and die Pufyddharas, are measured according u> die naitn-tdin 
system. The Eafokos are distinguished from die Rukshasm, the latter 
being evil spirits, while die former arc regarded as supcrnatmal beings 
of a benevolent and inoffensive disposition. The 7 'aishas act us atten¬ 
dants [anuchem) and c ho wry-bearers of die grxls, The Vidy/Wums 
arc a kind of fairies possessed of magical powers. Hem, apparently, 
they arc described as Atlanlt$ f The Gandhareas arc celestial choirs, 
and celebrated as musicians. 

The description of die A'inttaras is contained in a Mdiim stanaa 
at the end of die chapter: * Hie legs arc like those of an animal, 
die upper part of the body is like that of a man, the face is like that 
of Garuda (die bird of Vishnu), and the arms are provided with 
wings, He h adorned with a diadem and a red lotus, has die beauti¬ 
ful hue of a flower, and holds a lute (rfpJ). These am the character¬ 
istic features of die Kinnecta. 1 


CHAPTER LIK 

Images of Devotee {Bfoi^diikihrt^mdhma) . 

Devotees are divided into four classes according to die four stages 
of holiness and arc called sdlokya, sumlfrt, sdnipja, and sty&aA 

r r ®tkc'l LiiM dip body, of the Kimarn a a com bin alien ul the bodies 

at si mnn, Alt animal, :m,1 a, bird. 

^ bleaticWifd in the tthdgavoSa-purfiui fX 4 67. 

{'■•ix. n dw'dSShfd^Ui^ !"rvi^wor^'dS ,i V ^5 wo * ld 

with (tint deity), nod uniitd deSy) ly) ' ^ m 
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Sdhkya is Lhc result of devotion {bhakti). knowledge (j/lawf), and renun¬ 
ciation (wiragyv). Knowledge combined wiill renunciation leads to 
USattpya. Sdrupyn is produced in the worshipper by meditation alone, 
and iQjujyti is attained by tlie true knowledge (of God)* 

The images of the sdlokya class of worshippers are measured in 
the largest type of the nma-tdla system, in which tire whole length 
is divided into ti* equal parts. Those of the sanupya class arc 
measured in the smallest type or the daia-tdla system, in which the 
whole length is divided into 116 equal parts. Those of the iatiipyi} 
class arc measured in the intermediate type of the d<isa’tdlu system, 
in which the whole length is divided into iao equal parts. And the 
figures of the sdyttjya class are measured in the largest type of the 
diijc-lala system, in which die whole length is divided into 124 '-‘qua! 
parts. 

The first two systems, namely, die largest type of the miia-tdla 
and the smallest type of die daJa-tdla, arc minutely described in dii" 
chapter. The oilier two systems, that is, the intermediate ami die 
largest types of the d/iia-Mla. arc treated subsequently in two separate 
chapters. 




CHAPTER LX 

Ridimo Animals or thi Gaos t Tint Goose 
11 T dhana-t;tdhd<lf ilatii ffl* laksha^&) 


The chapter opens with the announcement tlia! die tdhivua 
of the Triad (Trimurii) will now be dcsedMl But only one of them, 
namely, the Goose (Jhnotse). is described in this chapter, the other 
three, the Gam da, the Bull, anti the Lion tieing described in the 
next three chapters, In these four chapters, the term vdJuina is used 
to designate the various animals and birds used by llie gods and 
goddesses for riding. 

The goose is the vakanu of Brahma. The limbs of the goow art 
said t<> be measured in the largest type oi the dvt-0a system, The 
details of this system arc described minutely. The goose is white- 
all over, with red legs and golden lieak. 

The chapter doses with tin* statement 'hat row- of geew should 
be beautifully carved or painted in lhc temples of the gods and in the 
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mambas of Brahmam and kings; they arc figured mi die eniabb- 
lure (proilafa), on the upper pan of the uttara, on the kUfa, mfa f and 
mpd (neck). 

CHATTER IXI 

Th* Garopa (Gtiftitjd-fakihtiam-ttdhatiay 

The chapter open® witli a lengthy discussion on the application 
of the rules of tySAi-shaft-mga, m order to reconcile various com* 
parative measurement 1 ; suggested for ibe Garuda and Other riding 
animal® of the gods. 

Garuda is the lAhatta of Vishnu. His limbs are measured in the 
rmia-tala system, the details of which arc given in a previous chapter. 
He is figured in an erect or sitting posture, and as meditating on 
Visbpu with joined pdntf. The arrangement of hi- various limbs 
and iltcir colour, etc., are described at great length. The (iarurfu 
is figured partly as a human creature and partly as a bud. He is 
provided with feathci with wings painted in live colours, and with 
a beak (hipfa ): but, on the other hand, the description refers to liis 
arms \prtiituhfhd) t his ears, and hair (fefa). He wears various orna¬ 
ments [ifWtiltixkaM - r/imjui is), including a diadem of the kind Called 
brujjk (AV. a basket), and k gorgeously pointed in a great variety 
of odours. He is described as being of a terrific appearance {itgntdfU), 
His worship is stated to be conducive to the destruction of the 
enemy {lairti-rt&ta), 

CHAPTER LXH 


Ftf® Bull (Vpskabhii lakihwx-mdhanti'y 

The bull, Nan din,* is the animal ot Siva, It# image, which may be 
either recumbent or erect, i<t placed facing the Siva temple nn 

•The Ganida ii a myili leal bird, die of else fcubewd tribes aid the 

atony of the jcipent'..W jjsJ: rate. There Is a tradition that Cvudi it the son of 
,^ 1 . VitlUC ? Hence the metronymic Vainafeyp, bv which he is often 
iSSg&J!* myth thB biTtil of Garm b h in Sc jllSuftlfeafe, Adi.p*rte, 

tf> S* Lhc Ll111 Na4 “^ h rqguWly found in from of temples dedicated 

? *? cokstal ™<wn>beM bull ,,faced oppodte 
££*"£■—■£ 1U 1 OL1 of 0ae block of black granite ..ml 
« r . , eogih and 13 fed in height. A remarkable bronze Nimdin, 
the tt tftflmr. o/ j rahintw (Gluunbg) fr the Wbjttii Hinulkva and which, on 

fflL£?S *? S3iEH£S£!!! *£ ** *"*3 century jlp’, i. 

fcS ^vd m.. m» i-p 
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petlcsia! either ituuier tin: diritie, or in a pavilion (mnctepa) 

in front ol* the temple, or at the door. It b not mca*un:d in any 
tala sv.-i t tjm i Various iidbftolatc and comparative measurements are 
—crihetf. li* hrigjhr, for instance, may be equal to the height of 
ihe idol (of Siva), or up to its ears or arms, or the height may lie from 
otic cubit to nine cubit*, or equal to three*fourth* or one-half or the 
height of the door of die temple. The bull Nandin is made either 
solid or ttoUnw, of iron {lauhaja), Stone, stood, dbfidlc (glass), rtUna 
(precious stone), ttdfcl (<iua'o), terra-cotta, and iarkafS (grit). 

Dir ttecription and raeasuremmtl of the vamus hmbi oL Lite 
bull arc given in great detail. From die description it would appear 
that the bull of Siva is white in colour except the four legs, die hoofs, 
and the ears, which are red. He is covered with a tiger skin and 
wcat^ not only garlands round the neck but even Foot-ring^ or an cts 

(ttuptxrfi). 

CHAPTER LAY// 

Tit!* Lion {Simha-takjhztMvidtem] 

The lion is the last of die four divine rfkaw t to which a chapter 

W AsTn^iL case of the bull, the Image of die lion b not measured 
in any tala system. The absolute measurement* of the various parts 

of the lion, Expressed in afigm ™ ^ ^ 

in an erect, duing, or recumbent posture. HI* *U « &™ ra % V 
m hie height. His four legs arc like those or the itger. ' 

white, but Ids mane should be red, The shape of ^ 
is compared to that of the crescent |U»M. ardhi-JuM) 

CHAPTER LXIV 
Tns Iuaoi {Ftaiitni’ridh&&) 

This rl,. p .rr, which i» mUsihg fa aU dtf j^Jgj 

Opens with die announcement that herein wi y 

*Ai the beginning of the chapter (and iP n si&arff. hb. 

however, weU known thil the lion tor «« [0 oqfct Od dal nt lbc0thrr 

tflMjvttl. the consort of Siva, it Is hardly ««““Y “P^ lttX dwa e* 



h xiiUk* Siirya. j choflol driv/n by 
Kuljtra, a mm (whence ill* qw±hr* ttc ’ 
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the measurement from head to foot of the sixteen attendant deities 
of the Vislimi temple. It will be remembered that in Chapter 
XXXII on ‘attendant deities' [PamAra-iitihanti), groups of eight, 
ten, sixteen, and thirty-two deities have been mentioned, who arc 
stated to occupy subsidiary shrines in the compound of a large Vishnu 
temple. 

Hut die contents of the chapter, in reality, do nm expressly des¬ 
cribe any of the group* of dcitici in question. The fim part deals 
with die various kinds of comparative mca ummnU already dis- 
ousted .it thr Iscginning of Chapter LV on the Jain deities. The 
second part elaborately describes the rules of the ajadi-ska faar ga , 
which have been repeatedly men turned whenever a variety of measure¬ 
ments was suggested Tor any particular object. 

Tlie comparative measurement is dbLiuguiihcd into twelve kinds, 
according a* it is compared with the phallus, the main Vishnu Image, 
the width of die sanctum \garhhz-grihd), thr Ut caiUh of the main temple 
{hstmya, pr&sMi), lie door, flagstaff (vwhsa), basement, pillar; or is 
based on cubit {haste) measurement, /dta-measurement* die measure¬ 
ment of the worshipper, and aAgaln meaprm«nt, 

The aAgata is further distinguished, as already pointed out, into 
ikrcc kinds: namely, UhgMguij or h^angala ; tin- mdna*$th, viz. aagixla 
of eight yavas or ikrw-qu*] ers nfan inch, and the defuMdha-aAgula, 
viz. one of die equal parts into which thr whole length of an image 
** divided. Die measurement obtained from a comparison with die 
height of the main idol or die worshipper is of nine kinds, as it may 
rtath the hill length (of die idol or the worshipper)* lib eyes, nostrils;, 
chin, arms, breast, heart, navel, and sex organ, 

OUicr measurements obtained from a comparison with die phallus 
and various parts of the temple, such as the door, the pillar, etc* 
admit of many varieties and proportions. 


CHAPTER LXV 

Tent Largest Tym or me DaJa-tAla iSMAJmmtnm 

I /. J EldhSlULj 

In ihfe system the whale length of an image is divided into 124 
equal parts, wind, arc proportionately distributed over the different 
pan. of the body from head to foot. Hie measurement of breadth. 
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etc., of tlu’- various limbs is not included in these 124. parts. The 
measurement of the hand, etc., is also excluded. All die numerous 
p:irts of the body arc minutely described. Such minutr measurement 
as that of the foigrr-digit, the interspace between two toes, etc,, lias, 
not escaped die notice or the author of the Mdtus&nu 

chapter Lxn 


TUS ISTBftMREBATE TVFF, OP THE D^.V-rtU Mi .UUHKM^T 
( Jilail/iyaiiiii-ditlA-ttita-i'iJhdtlil I 

llic female deities or the higher Older arc generally measured in 
this system. The whole height £>r the image is divided into 120 equal 
parts, which arc proportionately distributed over the various parte ol 
the body from head to foot. The derails are minutely described. 

Tire face is taken as the standard of the t<tk measurement, and 
is general! v twelve ari^ufdr, nr about nine inches, in length. The face 
is stated to be of oval shape (AitifctthT smndid ra, tit. slmpcd like 
the eg*' of a lien). The eyebrow is shaped like the bow ichdpak tra), 
die eyes like a Mi (maUjMra), the nose Kkc the sesame (lower 
itiltiptishpilkfiti), and die nostrils i puta) like a bean {ntshpdaa-blja). 

According to botli Indian and Enroll canons, a well propor¬ 
tioned male human figure is equal to eight times (ashpi-tela) the 
length of the face, and a remate human figure is seven and a halt 
times the length of the face. ' Tile other rules arrived at by the 
Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by ibe 
European artist, and if in Indian sculpture die res is are not gow 
in some instances, it is the fault of the artist and not attributable 

to the guide book.' 1 

CHAPTER LXVIl 


The Pi.uhb-uliuss yVrdlamba'laksfiix^AdhdM) 

The plumb-lines, as ha- 1 already bc [ ‘ n pointed ”in. arc t,£ 1 

through the body or an image in order to find oat y ur,te ly th 
perpendicular and the horatontal measurement! of die different parti 

^ThLtlbnc by means of an instrument called P‘f K ^ 
width IS a square plank of four, three, two, 01 one a/tg^a m 

’ T. A. Gtipiiiatli Rao, JSfoMnlr at' Mr** ■ •“* P- w r 

Ckth ttcpmdUa tor further dGtad* under 1 a lam axial 
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with the sides equal to ihrce-ftumhr. nr one-half of the Iruglli nf the 
image. Another plank of the same srit is used as the stool on which 
the in we is placed, The first mentioned ptank {p.dtamha-phaiahl) 
ta fixr-il to liter crown of the bead of the image. 'Hie plants are kepi 
parallel to each other. Holes arc made in the upper plank, where¬ 
from are suspended strings at llie other end of which arc at Ladled 
small balls of iron or stone. The number of holts and strings sus¬ 
pended from them, by which the plumb-hues arc determined, varies 
from live to eleven, accordin'; to the different postures and poses >if die 
image. The Five principal plumb-lines consist of one drawn from the 
centre of die upper plank corresponding lo the crown of ihc head, and 
Four on the four sides of the body, Two other lines drawn adjoining 
the right and left sides of the face make the number seven. Another 
two lines drawn on the right and left sides of the bark of the head 
make the number nine, and two lines drawn from the two armpit# 
make the total of the lines eleven. 

The line drawn from the crown of the: head [fikhd-ma/ti, lit . crest 
jewel) passes by the diadem and the headdress, the middle of the 
forehead, the eyebrows, the nose, the chin, die neck, the chest 
the navel, tin- Sex orgim, the thigh?, between the knees, 
the ankles ( tudakn), the heels, the soles of the feet, and die: two big 
toes. This is evidently drawn along tin* surface of die body in a 
perfectly erect or straight posture of the image. The other plumb- 
lines. too, touch different parts of the body; hut they are noi parti¬ 
cularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely arc described llic comparative and the absolute 
measurements of the perpendicular distance between different parts 
of the body by a plumb-line, as well as die horizontal distance from 
oiii- line to another. The distance, say, between the two bin toes, 
h -aid to be eight eAgdas, The variation of these measurements in 
different postures and poses b carefully considered. 

Ihr ihrce postures of images, namely, erector standing (stJi&fi&Jia), 
muting \asarta), and recumbent (hyma), arc frequent I v mentioned in 
the MiiH&dra. 1 

( Kid! of the* three, of enune, adauu of a variety. The lilting posture in 

in nariiiubr duttnguulwd into various Conms in Indian litcratitle ,md ^glpture 
, 1 15 ptoinMfant fikjL'ir&tma, nayascne, lifisaoa. itxutitesaiw, etc! 

kirm part of tjbe o^hl-fold oh servant of reties, 
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In the present chapter a special reference is made to the three 
bhaitW or po 5( * Mch arc distinguished in Indian sculpture* They 
are known as sma-htmnga or equipoise, dhhadga or a slight flexion* 
ttMhafW or an excessive flexion, anti MJmAga or of three flexions* 

CHARTS* LXVlll 

Tub First CwriXfi or THI Imaok {MadliAttehhithtawiMrta) 

Tlie chapter opens with an enumeration of the names or phalli 
and ascetics {«*»£. as well as of architect hut the subject proper 
is the casting of an image in wax (madhilchchhtskfa). The ttkttpdt an 
the sthdP-'ka prepare the wax, but the manner of its preparation is 
not expVessly described. Alt kinds of imago Migg. 
nent stationary oi movable, arc moulded m wax Hie process 

appears to be flfr. Some pan of the imaps “ j 

copper-leaf <*-»*«.) end the wa* B tod “ “J^^faa 
dcip. Earth fa spread above .he par. <*>' ^ > " ^ 

The idol is heated after it has been besmeared. If the m-i- ter 
^sm^g may be done with mehed &*£****** 
imap . which is no. =«*• “ ^ * lnsl 

process is repeated «W»I ££ £% k famished « it again 

through his !>"*«*. <1* “ c fl* middle of the Indy 

after having bren heated. But if the tiean or ch a» g ed. If 

(mailfftttyi) be damaged, t >e " ° f *o,' shouU be recast. The 

the master does no «W™* * be attended by many 

whole process m it* ditiercnt siagcs 

ritualistic ceremonies* 

1 The expression ttiMadga (and 

cf the divine euvwhefd ;Gopila.' pLiwins _ jl), w Caliand. (Verbal#!. 
tmnuiiluk {GopBlokh-thadHUl. ?™La^L J r^JQL XVH, N'q. 3- Atmtand * ,n 

”*+■* l3a 

^■Th^si* kinds of phalli t 

GOia-.Ti (?GArgxj. ftc„ -cf. sl^vr. T he - r [ h<tA)lh i VfHit. Maya, Tv^tfh 
following J . i^EvakarJoati, Viavdit, ViATuira. iVathtri. Mioah 0< Ihav VisyMwdlvi, 
Man'll Situ, M&DAvit. MawafcaJp:*. Nl3 Sf^tJdba VallitanUa, VisimidyjpiU. 
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In other texts (hr process of casting an image is much more dearly 
described: 

‘ If image* have to b< cad in metal, the wax must first be melted 
and poured (oul of the mould) and all defects removed with cloth.’ 1 

* If the images be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal 
or wood) must he {inserted in diem), if of metal, they must first be 
prepared well in wax/* 

* If an image is i» be made of metal, it must first be made of 
wax, and then coated with earth; gold and oilier me tab arc 
pti rifird ;uid cast into {the mould) and n complete image is lima 
obtained by capable workmen. 51 

1 In regard to bronze images.' toys Mr. Ran. 1 ‘ it \> believed 
by some that India could not have known the an perdue method of 
making metal images earlier than about the tenth century A.o., and 
ihat India muit have therefore borrowed it from Europe. That the 
art of easting metals in wax moulds is much earlier in India can be 
shewn in more ways than one/ In support of hb assertion, Mr. Rao 
cite-- the three above-mentioned quotations. 

CHAPTER LXIX 

Thr DxrHcr6 or thk I.ru&i [aign~ditkam-vidh&ia) 

'Hie chapter opens with the announcement that it will describe 
the evil consequences of a defective construct ton of buildings, which 
threaten the king, the kingdom, and the maker. It is laid down that 
mi part of a building should In* larger or smaller ilian what is pre* 
bribed,. Bui nothing b lunhrr stated about the defects themselves. 
Nor are images separately mentioned. The penalties for defective 
construction arc enumerated wiih regard to the different architec¬ 
tural members, such as doors, staircases, columns, walla, domes, 
spires, etc. Tims, it is stated that, if the altar (etJikti) be too small, 
the master will lose his eyesight; if the pinnacle (Hupikd) be too large 
01 too small, the pboplt will be afflicted with poverty ; if the columns 
be too large or too small, the family of the master will be extermin¬ 
ated, ami so forth. 

1 II, V, 41. • SupnbhtMgmc, XXXIV. 21. 

1 l irttm-wwlAia, pWWm 14. * ibid, EUrnnh tf j£*fa UvtegMplp 1. 
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No such penalties, however* arc mentioned for defects in sculptural 
objects. 

CHAPTER LXX 

Thk Catsmxrso of run-: Eye {NajraiuimUan& tefo'hiifla vidhSna) 

When the Indian sculptor has carved a divine image, the cere¬ 
mony of chiselling [Itl. opening) die eyes of the idol is the final func¬ 
tion, by which it is, aft it were, imparted with eyesight and rendered 
fit to ix worsliipped- The custom is quite ritualistic, although it 
is stated here that it should be earned out by the architect. The 
ceremonies consist in die worshipping of different deities, in per¬ 
forming the sacrifice with the holy lire, and in die rama-iuddhi [lit, 
purifying die jewel) , etc. 

The setting of precious stones in the different parts of the phallus 
and in the images of the deities js also described in the present 

chapter. .. 

Tills last chapter of the work closes with the statement dun nits 

sciciwr of architecture and sculpture was originally described by 
Brahma, Indra* and all the other gods, and dial Uw M&itaSr* lias 
been compiled on the bash of these authorities. 

It will he noticed that of the seventy chapters of 
the first eight arc introductory, the next forty-two deal with *wUti- 
tcciurui matters, and the last twenty arc devoted to ecu pture. n 
ike introductory chapters full accounts are given of such prriirnma y 
matters as the table of contents, the system of measureme nt, t _ 
sary training and qualifications of the different classes u . , 
the selection of site, testing of soil, planning, dcsgumgi J ■ 
finding out caitim.il point*, and astronomical and astro ogioa l 

dons Nat a* .11 Ac -dutettrJ <* “* 

of villages. and for*; joinery, dB*®^ *-*— 

tif buildings : pillars and tlicir component parts, sue 1 * 1 twelvr 

bases, shafts, and entablatures ; storey* varying m - - it j c 
ta ordinary buildings and to seventeen in gate-houses ,, _ j 
mungement of mansions in as many as tel “T 'Sdb iTd- 
corirtsotodificcs. Adx pste-hrma*. Mr «-*«»-« *£' 

inga, itirir rout par limits, halts and chambers, i err _ 

and the opening,; Ac step, and aairenae b “ dd ^' ^ ““ 
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rivers, clc.; llicjr courtyards, quadrangles, and arches; royal courts, 
palates, thrones, and crowiu ; cars, chariots, and other conveyances ; 
articles of' furniture, such aa bedsteads. couches, tables, chairs, ward¬ 
robes, baskets, cages, mills, lamps - t dresses and garments ; and orna¬ 
ments, such as various chains, armlets, anklets, head-gear and foot¬ 
wear. Tn die concluding jjuriion are given the sculptural details of 
idols of deities of the Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jains, statues of 
great personages, and image* of animals and birds, 

Tim-, It (nay be concluded that, as a standard work on arciutecture 
in the widest sense uf the term, die Mifttm fjfl is perfectly complete and 
methodical in all respects. 


i 5 8 
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The next wdHtnown SUpn-iihtrn is the Map&maUt, attributed to 
one Cami atnach firya.' 

A detailed summar/ of this work is not necessary. The follow- 
lag list of thxxty-dx chapters, placed side by side with the similar 
chapters of the ifnnattira, will show that in respect or the titles of 
chapters, their sequence: and contents, the Mnjamata and the Xf&aa* 
sibr* are UienUcaJ' : 

(i) Sathg^Add/tjqpa—^Ae! of contents, Manas dm. Chapter 1 . 

(a) V&shi-prnkdm —classification of architectural subjects. If.,* 


IV, V. 

(3) BhB*parikshit~-ttx$Rg of soil, M,, IV, V. 

(4) Bhv-parigraha —seisetion of soil, M., IV, V. 

(5) MSmpNarnsir, -materials and system of measurement, A#., II. 

(6) Jtfk-pafuhchhdft- — on Imding out cardin:d points, M. t VI. 

(7) PMip-desatS - iinydsa —-site plans. AT., VLL 

(8j Bati->*ar,;;a~nidhdnr t —offerings (6 gods, A/-, VIII- 
(9} Craim-vinyasa — villages, M., IX. 

(to) NagaTG-vtihdtitt —town-planning, M. t X. 

(tl) Bhfi-Lvnha - idJiSim — dimens ions of storeys, A/., XI. 

(12) Gatbha*rtjdsa-vidhdnn —foundations, At-, Xll, 

(13) Vpnpxiim-vidhSna—^dt^h, M. t XIII. 

(14.) Adhhhthdiia^vitlhilm —bases, A/., XIV. 

(15) Pddo-pram diia-dra^a~sathgfaba —columns, A 1 , f XV. 

(16) Prast(i 7 a«prakarn pa —entablatures, M., XVI. 

(17) Sandhukarmd-tnSana— joinery, A/., XVU. 

(16) Sikharn-kara^-bJmi nna-sntndpii-nuihdna — making the finials and 


luiishing the building, Af., XVI 11 . 

(19) Eka~bhwni-mdhanc —one-storeyed buildings, M-, XIX- 

(20) bni-bhumi-vidhiirui— two-storeved buildings, A/., XX- 

1 Oriental Manuscript* Ulkfiuy, Matin* Catalogue, Vol XXII. to. 13^ 
qUo 13034-13039. ^ j 

a the aiJophfiw ffftT 5,1 k| " ’ 1 ' ,FT 1 

1 "Hie edition of ihc Miwmxia by M. M tijuiap.m ^-| ri .'^.,1, 

Wny-r™ «lnp.m. W 0 , i. d«. u> b> 

mmtbned dfcwhnr. Hat fhrrr i* refernce to thi™ ' llh ' r liiariuHrnt D 

hai MmAm*i****x M h ^ iB ch,vptCT 

V of llir? A#i?j Ortiilti. 
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(at) Tri-Sh 3 mi-vidkftm —thr«-stor cy cd building*, Af. r XXI. 

(ati) Bahit'bh&m~mdham l —buildings of more than three storeys, 
AC., XXII—XXX. 

(*3) Pr ik&a-pmvfra —courts, and temples therein of the attend- 
ant deities; in the Mamsira these two subjects are treated in two 
chapters, XXXI, XXXT 1 . 

(-4. 1 (ropura-vidltaM —gate-houses, //., XXXIII. 

(*S) Afn^^-p^toz—paviJIditt, M XXXTV. 

(ii6} Sfiid-vidhUna —storeyed mansions, XXXV. 

(27) Gri/ia-mnntlrf/iiL/ira *—(location and : measurement of houses, 
A#* XXXVI. 

{28) Gpha-pravtin —lirsi entry into a newly built house {opening 
or liimsc-vramiing ceremony), M„ XXXVII. 

(a$l Rlija-vcimu-udiiSnu— royal palates, M, t XL, 

(rtOf doors \ m the Alfhuiftira this subject is 

described in two cha piers, XXXVIH, XXXIX. 

{SO conveyances, . 1 /,. II, XL 1 IT. 

[32) rSM.fapmmtifira —can and chariots, couches and bed¬ 
steads, .if,, XLIV, XLV. 

Sculptural subjects are abridged in oidy four chapters: 

I 33 1 Lidgc-idbhxnn—ihz phallus, .t/„ Ml. 

{34} ancS pedes' 0 f ,h c phallus, Af., LlII. 

IA^LXIII j'Gtvt Xx"m fftOT W0rb on stu We, M t> LI, UV, 
(3G) Prdiiirtd-!ai i jfiati 4 —images In general If I XIV 
U should be noticed that in r«p*t 0 r the titles of cliaptc*, 

ln5ta,1( *> contents, and method ofLftt- 
S 3 S" A 1 V*™*t* rum exactly like (he Manama, step by step. It is 

SSassg5fsr f «ir r *+* **• &** 

ip °Lxxx of ,L r V’ l ’ ri ^ Cd ' U? 

of f lnntr'Tx vvYrm ,..}.. , T the former is an abridgment 

IrJ^ vm V 1 XXX]X of *• hlttf. Chapter, XLI (royal 

Sitito, it id, wliffe CAiithT-fih uimtxJ' - I, 

*CT. Ssstri «i ,^- ( nT “ A ' Me * M ‘ he h- g inm ftg . 
uu *** whcre 11 i* wd thilv-ffikwJhhai 

tGo 
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ornamental trees, crowns, ornaments, and articles of house fumi- 
Hire, are left out in the Majamata, apparently as matters of detail. 

Sculpture is said to be the hand-maid or architecture. This 
statement, in its restricted .sense, i* however appropriate only to reli¬ 
gious architecture, that is t temple-building, But m a treatise which is 
concerned with all sorts of building*—religious, residential, military 
—undue space and preference lor sculpture have been economically 
avoided in the May amnia. In this treatise, as has already been pointed 
out, sculpture dealing with the phalli, altars, images and minor 
matters, is described in four chapters, while in the Xfdnmara nearly 
two-thirds of the w hole !*>ok 3 comprising twenty chapters, is given 
m these subjects; and in the Arhiumod-bheda of Kisyapa, to be dis¬ 
cussed presently, which is avowedly a sculptural treatise, nearly half 
tint space, comprising Chapters XLVf to LXXXUj h devoted to 
matters of sculptural detail. 

It docs not, therefore, seem unreasonable to suppose tluu in (hr 
compilation .if the treatise named Mjjwitliit, whether by GauiumA- 
charya, as stated in the colophon (of MS. no. 13038, Orion La l Minus- 
cripts Library, Madras, Catalogue, Volume XXII, page 87*13) or 
by somebody ids*:, the Mfnusdra has been largely drawn upon, 

Inconaidcratioj! of the fact dial with tltc Majmnutt; (MS. no. 13037, 
fob 213d), the Mjnawta (Ii?i has become mixed, i am furtlier led to 
believe that the manuscript of (lie Mttpmaki in the Madras Oriental 
Library seems to be an abridgment of the Mdnasirn. 

'Hie fact that one Mayam iti h included in the list of thirty*two 
authorities mentioned in the Mdmtiara itself doa not present much 
dillictdty hi accepting this vjcv.P Mayanv<ta t like Altinu jor Mdtiasdra, % 
h apparently a generic name, and the treatise caraloguisd under 
the title Majatnata^dstu-sdsHa need not necessarily be ascribed to the 
authority mentioned in the Mtinasdra. 
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The Aiis umaj>-bheda of KASyapa 

Tliis ii another well-known treatise on aichttcctutne: and about 
the next larges I in W,r to the Mfturtnt, There is also .1 striking 
similarity of the Aihiumad~hhtda with the Mdimdra as will be shown 
by the following list : 

ft; Kmhana —ploughing <>f tin? sclented site, M&mara, Chap¬ 
ter V. 

(a) PrauUj-v&lu —d as.d fibai inn of buddings. if, !U- 
(3) Vistu-homa— -acrificiid piferings to the presiding deity of the 
site, Af., vin, 

i.j.) Pr*ithtimesht<iktt~vidhi — laying the foundations, M~ XII (lost 

portion). aaftp uk J _ 

(51 Upafttflia-vidhdM — pcdt'ttaJi, A/., XIII. 

(fij iMhhhth&m-ndhi —bases, At., XTV. 

[f\ YilU-lciksltifti — canals; in the M&mu&m this subject is referred 
to in several places, e,g„, Chapter XIX, L, LI I, LXVI. 

(8) Stiinihhti-iaksha(ta — columns, M ., XV. 

(9) PhalaMAakiha^n -planks, Af, LXVI 1 . 

( eoJ VidtlMaislutpa — platforms, railings; in the M&nnsim this is 
described in many places, Chapter IX, XV, XIX XXII, etc. 

(it) Jdltikchtekshapti — perforated windows, Af,* XXXI 11 (conctud- 

ilijg portion). 

1 is) TartfO-iakuka (w—arches, l/. p XLVI. 

(13) VrUtor^pkufitti-hhh/i$a —in the Mdnctidra ihis is not described 
in a separate chapter. 

(14) totmbhe-tortiaa-cidhi — -arches upon columns, M., XU. 

(15) Kumhka-itila~! 4 kitiA$a —capitals of columns; thb also in the 
MituuAfu b referred to in many places, largely in Chapter XV. 

(id) l'ntte-$phutitG"iaf:.fknM —same as Chapter XIJJ 
(i?) i)rdw.M^^_ ( foors f 1/ XXXVIIT, XXXIX. 

^iff) fiampii'<ivdta*!ijk$htiM — a special door. At., XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

(19) Pratiarfrteksham —emablattirtt. At, XVJ, 

{20) (hla-nidhma —orcia; ihis is also referred to in many chapters 
in Lhe muafra, «.g„ Chapter XVIU. XIX-XXX, etc. 

( 61 ) StLharaJaJ. Aana —tops, linials ; in the Mdtmdra tliis also ri 
reJi l-red to fo many pbc«, r Chapter XVIU, XIX, <*c. 

(sg) jVanit? noses, wings: in rhe Afi'ninwra ifm is described in 
several places, eg., Chaptci KYI, XVJJ, XIX, L, etc. 
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(23) Afdnopakara rra — system of measurement, M., II. 

{34) V/J’j f- ; fitiditi-Uiktha fi<?— measuring '(rings, M ., II. 

(- 5 ) Na$jf&$b*m4hi — towns, etc., M, . X. 

(26) Gatbha-njgsa*vuihi — foundations* etc., M., XII. 

(37) Eha-&d3~7?idhiim — one-storeyed building, M„ XIX, 

(48-30) D^chaimUm-taic-ridh&m — rwo- In fbur-storeved buildings. 
XX XXIL 

(31) JCutadi-lakshana - finials: in the Mdnnsara referred tu iti many 
places, e g.. Chapter XV, X 1 X-XXX, LX, LXX. Hr, 

(34-39) Pa ncka- bhdm'bhim>fndhStt& —five- 10 twelve-storeyed 

buildings M„ XXII i-XXX. 

{40 J r tayodnia-tain- ti dh n a a ■ —tlii neon-storeyed buildings, and 

(41) umi-pidlidrui—^is teen-storeyed buildings,, subjects of 
these two chapters (XL, XLI) arc dealt with in l/., XXXIII. 

(42) Atdrd&esh taia-vidhi —the brick at the top ; in the MdnasOm 
referred to in many places, <r.g,, XVIII, etc, 

(43) PrBkdra-lakshayn —courts, A/., XXXL 

{44) Manta(-4o)pa-iakshaaa —pavilions, A/., XXXIV, 

(45) GtifmT4-{ak-ifinn&—- ijatc-housca, A/., XXXI!L 

The remaining portion of this treatise, except the last two chapters 
on villages, deals with sculpture more elaborately than in the Mdna- 
silra. It will be noticed that the purely architectural topics arc more 
exhaustively described in the Afdnasdra. 

(46) Sopta-mSfrUd-Ithlux inr—the seven mothers (female, images), 
U., LXIV. 

(47I Vindynko-ttikshann —image of Vinfiyaka or Gatjeia ; no I speci¬ 
fied in the Mdimtira, but see Chapters LVIL XLI. 

(4H! Dar'wdra-vidhi —images of attendant deities, M., XXXII. 

(43) Lidga-hkdm podihSri —unearthing the phallus, cf At., LI I. 

(50) UU'imsMa-tMa-fwmha-mtinii —the largest type of icti-f^e 
measure as applied to male deities, Af., LXV, 

(51} Ma4hj<ma~daja~MU-fntTitiha-ntdrtts — the intermediate type of the 
ten -idli} measure as applied to tnale. deities, Af., LXVI, LXI. 

(5a) VtUtma-nava-idlft —the largest type of the tunc-JjL measure, 
■Mh LVIL LXJL 

f53) Madhyairtn -namt-idht — intermediate type of the mnc-M;i# mea¬ 
sure, M. t Lvn. LXI. 

(54) Adhtima-mm-inla^ihc smallest type of the nine -tala measure, 
M-, LVII. LXI. 
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(55) -l-fA/a-fij/a—the dght~/<ffo mtaaim-, .IL, LVIL 
(56} Sabta-t&la —the seven-fd/a measure, A/., LVIL 
(57} Plf/ro-/*JbAawdtfft<fra—the aJtaft and pedestal of the phallus, 

.t/.'.mL 

(58) Sakafa-rth&pmfi-vidJti—lhv installs lion ..f Hie images of Jivara 
and three other deities, .■!/.. LL 

SSSUl-P—rf-:l-R *,am 

(6j) C/bi ndrorkUtara-m fati+kksham — die image of Chandra-sekhara 

(Siva), M,, LL 

(62) Vft$}tabhii-vahana-rrLiim*ltikshaM — dc image of the bull, the 

riding animal of Siva, .1/., LX1I. 

(63) Nriti&-vulrti-laksha#a —the image of dancing (Sim), M., Li. 
(O4) Gnng 3 dftar(t-mttrti-i/ikfha#a—tiie image of ilic Ganges bearing 

Siva, M., LL 

(65) Trifwre-mSrti-hksham —the image of Siva in the pose of killing 
Tripura (demon), \f, y LL 

(tiC) K'alyd^ut-ttmdara^Iaksh^a —the image of Kalyana-sundara, At., 

(67) Atdha-niiri5t>aTa-ltiksha $&—the image of Siva combined with bis 
coruort Larva tl, M., LL 

(68) G/$afa-mtirti-Iaktlta mr —the image of Siva as killer or demon 
Gaja ( V/., XXIX, XXXII, XXXIX, XL1II, L, 

£69) Pdlupata-murtLlakshana —the image of Pa&ijiata {Siva), AL, 

Lip 

(70) Kankal&-murti-fakshana —Ihe image of a skeleton, M,, not 
Bpectfied. 

(7t \ Huryardha-Hctti-fahhti pa— the com 1 lined image of Vishnu and 
Siva, M., LL 

172J BhikthiUTti-lithhaw —tin- image (if Siva in the note of 
a beggar, cf, M. Lf L 

(73) ('/itiftfoianu£niha t M.. not spedfted. 

(74) OakshiAi-wSrlUIaisAap ,:—the image of Siva, \L, LII- 

(73 j!l A >i'iihi:-7Tt Q rti-Uiksfui jra — the Image of KAlatia (Siva), -If., L1L 

(76) iMigodbtm'uMifokaiu ^-revelation of the phallus, AL, UL 

(77) Vpisha-. ffm^ipa-^ollectbn or wood, \1., XV. 

(78) $f<lti4afoimna—ihr pike, M., XVIII. 

(?y) S&a-pdni-kkskt$a — die image of Stdapatii (Sivit)» M., LI. 

(£k>) R<vja~b<tndka4ahh4im —binding of rope, XL 11, XLIV. 
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(8t j Mrit-simukdra-lafofa na —the process or casting images in 

earth, Si,, LXVIJJ. 

(# 2 .) Kvlkfrsamkitfrfohhi )j<i —preparation of mixtures. 

(83) I'aniasu ihiktirG 4 ak$ha $&—preparation of colours. 

(&}) FarpttAip&tit-nwtfwa 4aksha fra. 

The contents of Chapters LXXVIII-LXXXIV ere referred to b 
several plates in the Mdiuiuna, 

In this realise, a re lii lecture proper is treated in the lirst fotty*£vt 
and die last two chapters. These forty-seven chapter, arc similar 
in many respects 10 the first fifty chapters of Lhe MUnasA/n, The 
biiAmod-bktda deals much more elaborately with sculptural objects 
in thirty-nine chapuss in place of some twenty chapters of the Misa- 
fdtti. But purely architectural topics are more exhaustively described 
in die Sftlnaidra, which seems in any ease to have largely influenced 
the other work. 
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Thk Vi 5 yara*ma-«ii.pa 


Themou popular treatise oit architecture ;i naturally . he one attri¬ 
buted trj VlSvakarman, ihe heavenly architect. There eetm to have 
been more than one title to this work : one- is called the Vitvakarme- 
Prakdid or VUvakarma* Vdstu-idstra, another is called the Vitaikarmiya- 
iilpa* apparently the same as the Vis vdutraimi-1 ilpa-Sdstra . 1 The 
one desipi ired as VUoakirmta^PrakSh or Vi&eakarnto- Vtstn-fistm drub 
with directions on the building of houses, (hr making of roads, tanks, 
etc. Tin: treatise contains thirteen chapters in which (he following 
topics arc dealt with : 

(t) Muiigddeharcnn —auspicious preliminaries (benrdirtinn), 

(a) Vaiiu-psiTushotjwtii'&trnimtim —-the origin of tiic presiding Hetty 
of the house, Mettssim VII, XXXV- 
( 3 } Bktim-iakshaw —soil, ,1/., IT, HL 

( 4 ) Gjuia-prartia —first entry into ihe house or house*warming:. 

A/.. XXXVII. 


{5J Khiinmis-mSd— digging (ploughing;) the soil, M. t V, 

(6) Stntp»a~tndhi~ dreams. 

( 7 ) 3h#mi-pkil<tm—[rwt of the. soil, Af. t TV, V. 

(8) Grihfoumblif s,wu$a-vnD\ i—auspieious time for beginning ,1 
building, Af., XXXV, 

(9) DflpajdtfkytJja-ftki j idtii —Hags. 

(to) Aja-tyajdriistbiltiilm phatnm. M., IH, XXXIX. IX. XXX 
LXIV, LV. 


(nj Gfiha-modhyt dev&dfodrh sthfip/tnit-nininya —installation of idols 
in temples, Af., in many places. 

(12) Dh’jr ddiVgfiha-bhtda, A/., nor specified. 

(13) Dwa-mdnani— measurement; of dtxjn, A/., XXXIX, 

(14) pramdttthtt— columns, if.. XV. 

(if>) Gjiha^dm sald'mrxiixti —hulls of houses, Af,. XXXV. 

0 ®) G rihririmbhMJh-mrnaja—-alninti ihe same as (8). 

(17) Gfikirmhht la^Kun^athtka-stdhfl^tmlmi, Af., not specified. 
M 81 S<[> yd-MMid)ra^havzM-Svmattfhsudhdrddi-prihunmlahhu mbit h«t 
Lwlow the comparisons of the PurSmi and Agwim), referred u- tti 
manj places m Af. 


ll„ fe P ' 1 **£• \ hearing thr wntr title was published bj 

in «aSTlT?l t»i», &*«, 1817 . *»c.thr\ ,1 Ben** 

Ih&r Mp- • 
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(ig) Pnd'ikd* tipAfuihn- ewflfA Min 4 m m Mtt-lakiha na — 'in eas ureiu eiu or 
Footwear, shoes, > ouches. etc., ?.-f!*rr'-d if in many plac< * in M. 

(20) — finding 00« thecardinal points, etc., 

by mean* of a gnomon, AS,, VL 

(21 j Vdilu■ <j 7 ha 4 <tksha$ tint p Ujaturn bnii-Mna —offrriugs, At ., Vll 1 . 

(2a) Sild-nj.'ha —referred to in mat)) 1 place* in At. 

fa 3) prfo&itt-ridhfuia — pa bees, Af,, XL. 

(24) SilpA-vyUta, \t., not specified. 

(35) PriiiMit~tiirrt‘<?a, XIX-XXX. 

(aii i Pithikd- 'etbfiuna- pedestal* ■ >1 1 he phallus ), M.. 1 . 111 , XI 11 . 

(27 } M r ■ {L'pa— pavilions, *' X X XI \ \ 

m8) Dmm * fohfiatui —dopri, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(29) 1*4/^ ana-kr ; 74—rri:Jcittg of tanks, wells, pooh, 

gardens, referred to in many places in .if. 

{30) Dcliu-<hchltt 4 M&<'idhi - cutting oi wood. Af., XV. 

(3ij frfj'An-pww^-mVwrjr^ —almost the same a* (4), if., XXXVII. 

(32] Grihtt-prertfakilb’-juddhi, M.„ XXXVII. 

(33} Sajp&ma^toUkfctlMfi /oJUAaira-—bedstead*. mats, palanquin* 
liam mocks, almost the name as fiB), 

{34} Durga-nirpTiM —forts and fortified cities, .If., X. 

( 33 ) $'iljti-jUdaath, la ‘yaJak <r :—semwtsi mfogiraI tojsic =■. relerro 1 
to in many places in A/* 

(3d} ,V£parii*s&fitfaittdhi-rrfj<i*grih&l:ndih nirmjya — the palaces in Cities, 

M; XL, ° . , . r 

li should be noticed that most of these topics of thU version o 
VUvakannan refer* to ntm-aieliiiecturrd and chiefly urological 
matters. It is also worth noticing dial tills treatise leaves out 
sculptural topics altogethi 

The ViiMkanmja-ulpa: apparently the same a* h ( Uh-niiD.icd 
in Rajtrudralak Mitral notices of Sanskrit manuscripts, ts a Xagart 


. In Ray* Di. RAjemlnda?* Miu?a*f A'rfrtr *J Samhil .MSS. (Vol H. no. 73. 

‘S-rfa other venimv, Vi/ttisfmlj* SapMMf.a lhc ***" 
kh was copied bv Xii> Stiratif* «•< Suturfiy, the $th 

the AivH< fflontb 1.1 the year Jay#, contain* a irate.™. tdktiwf 1 

* .oBnthmi, In.lra, S^SfffflSC 

mu, Vy^and Bhri^i. teST&d* ’ £XB 

mJed on the ceveUliun oV VUvaluinnarr and t ™ ccd ^ 1 *^. £“3? T£ *ckd» i* 
ha, Part*™, and fembfc* h> .be ***** 

ribuid to $ivij fifikili aid Vishnu, .mil du-o^k a^I 

It «hm it ™ trvcijicii w MBitMflM; yj^%^v 1 53885 !S3 

mu rtjHtsenl L>.r heavenly ard.m-rt*, and 

lodbala roon the guild of mndeoi archoei u, hu. there ^ 

aWloBiwcol.oitih^ nmxtii^Kit ill fJw 
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copy made in 187® from an original written in (he f LL-K.mfulT 
character, die older codex being in the library of the Raja nfTaryore* 
VXMoue of the MSS. examined by Mr. Burnell h perfect or even toler¬ 
ably correct. This treatise is apparently a compilation, as it is written 
in llir T&ntric style, having Siva for its narrator,’ The contents are 
class)tied under the following seventeen chapters : 

(1) VihmkamMpellih kaimG-rUrskd-bfodsna vyavahfiifa-tiihkakr.^mdtiha, 
kjSdi-iabdn-zyulptitti* rAjS—origin of Vifcakannan, derivation of the 
words takihaka, vardhaki T etc., M U. 

(a) SittytSdi-juga-jata-tiamkhat&prsmttfinm, jajBja.-kdshthnte piasto- 
it mod deva-pratimd-vimotn mdnMi —height of man in difit;rent ages of 
the world, wood, and stone for ihr construct irm of images. 

(S) Takshakasya g&bhfidh & addi-sn msknTS'kisthamfh\ gar bln npotti-katha - 
nM tfa —sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 

{4) SicS'fipgndi'praiiihthdTlh^rh sabhmuirmdntldi —halls lor die instal¬ 
lation of Siva's phallus and other gods, . 1 /., HI. 

( 5 ) tim/t-uumHnn-fimmdnath, !iUga-piiha-ninns na-ptamdtidtli 

^—proportions of imago of the planets and phalli, 

(G) foitfut-nimdna-mlftUkdthanm —cars and chariots, M„ XSJII , 
(7; Raiha-pradshthd-uidhih —consecration of cat's, M., XI-III. 

(Bl BraJuni'Af4htJvtuyadintir?\ imrupddi-mi ntidi —duiractcrisiics of 

BrShnit, Mahcsvari, and other goddesses, Af., LIV. 

( 9 ) ^^jpavlta4ai^^sm —Brihmapica] sacred thread 
f 10) Smm^^ats-m^&di-nvmta^jmpakita.kQthat^i digbhttkw 
dttoUthdpam-firak&M. mnu-dahhino-ilMta-htma-hidkathumdi cha— 
sacred thread of gold, dive*munju fibre, the cardinal poittts at 
Whicli images of gods and goddesses are to be installed, qualities 
ol (the smile-god called) Hema-iilS (Hi. golden stone , to be found 
10 llir south rjf the Meni mountain* 

(it) Uhhmi-BrihmUMdhttesryMi-dttfndrM^dikp&la-grahdd^mtirtl- 
mrmS^pak&a-'vmzga of Latshoi, Brahmi, MiiieSvari and other 

oflndra and other Dikpaks (quwtewnwto^. planets 
and other gods, Af LIV, etc, 

(t J, 13) Afukuia - kirifa -jatd * muhifddi - mtmdnn - btukarfiiH —crowns 
crests and headgear, M. t XUJSL 

(t4) Sri £ viScshena 

ktn^ldi^^pattikSdx-mmd pa-prokara^ Decatfyd mandirmyn tkt jlmad- 
Jhara-praiim—movable ami fi«d tluwms for image,, aau, ciUm., 
batuls and other headgears, repairs of temples, A/., XLJU, XLV. 
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fj'O /: Si/i-ttmndir proportions of doors of 

temples to phalli, if., XXXVIlI t XXXIX, LXIV. 

(xt>) Praii/r. J-w -pm^wnieme of dot ire of 

temples to (other) images, ill., XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

!JV) n . aufj ; >pwniirSdi-nim&p&dt-tidtti- temples for die im¬ 

ages of Vighndh (Gancia; am! other matters. 

This portion of the treatise of Vtfvnkannaii is t hielly .sculptural. 
File treatment of the subject is in detail, although not so elaborate 
a» in the Ammiuid-blmda of Kaiyapu. I am inclined to think that the 
two versions form in fact the complete treatise attributed to Visva- 
kantum. 

We have .seen that Visvakarman refers to the authority of Maya- 
tnata. If r Isis Mayamata be die same person as the author of liiL 
Majamata discussed above, and there seem reasons to dunk to, 
Viavakarmim might lrave been indebted to the Mdnasara through 
MqHmtita, ii not directly. Even the brief comparison of lire two 
treatises given above may serve to indicate that there may have been 
such a relation of indebtedness between die VUvakntmu-iilpit and the 
Mmasara. 
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The Acjastya 

Agwiya i* a name frequently dted, we have seen above, as an 
authority on a nr hi lecture. Unfortunately, the manuscripts discovered 
are incomplete and devoted solely to sculpture. One of the manu¬ 
scripts hearing the title AgaUyd-Sflkal/iil/iikitut contains the folSowing 
diopters : 

h i Mitta*tatkgr<tha —system of incaaurctnrnt. Mn*a$$Fa t II, I.V 

ja) Uiiama-dasa-tAia —large type of the fen -tdla measure, -If., LXV, 

(3; MvUijama-dttia-Iiilij —intermediate type of the ten-hlfa 

measure, M. t LVI. 

(4) AJhama-daSd-ldlt, —sin ail type of the ten -tala measure, M„ XLI. 

(5) PratimA-tukshana —general rules on images, Af., LXIV. 

fGl Vriifabha-vOima^ekiha He—bull, the riding animal of Siva. 

Af., LXII. 

(7) Yu usuala-sidht —image of Natcivara dancing SivaAf., LI. 

(8) Shotfaiorpratimfi-laAshapa —sixteen images, Af., LXIV. 

(9J Ddru-jamgT/jht: — collection of wood, cf. M., XV. 

i 10/ Mnt-saihskpnt -preparing earth lor images, mentioned in 
various plates, cf. Af „ LXVllI. 

(if) VorQd-nphsktiw —preparation of colours, mentioned in various 
places in Af. 

In a Madras manuscript the following topics are described* : 

(1) Mdn<t*taihgTaha-viic>Iu 3 —Modally on measures, -II,, II. LV, 

[■U Uttoma-dasa-tdla —large type of die tcn-ld!<i r Af, LXV. 

(3) H^dhynmit-dai^uVa —intermediate type of the tm-fd/a, Af, 
LXVI. 

14 ) ^o w n ,t kamLi-lakshana—\ mngt of Soma and SLinij;t. A/., not 

specified. 

I 'j) Chaadra-itkiuoaAakshanti —image of Siva, Af,, LI* LIl. 

6- Vtbmha-vdhML'Iakihana—image of the bull, Af., LXII. 

Chapters 7 to ifl seem lo be missing. It is not clear whether or 
not the following 7-14 [which numbers arc not found in ihc 
compilation) are to be attributed to Agastya ; 

(7 ; TrjfiurtetafoMihtipa —image of Siva, gf, M„ U, LII. 
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f8) h^hd^unkniAahtmna-bmgft of K^ilynna-Sim^ra. 
fa) Ard^-ndTUcar^hh^a—bt^gr or Sivn, JC, U, LU - 

ho) RsfupatnMfiu¥*—u& i & ° r “% w ” ljl, k Vl r u rmt 
III) image of Siva as a beggar. -W-, 

I'n) OofoAipiNifitfWafck M-imagt of Siva, ^ LI 

( 4 ) oC atva ' *■’ LI * 

{*-!*) Apparently ***** 

f iy) iVa/Jtiw-totoAsjw—image*, At,. L * - Wttnrt Are 

In another portion of the compilation tint &U* 1 ™* chaputn are 

numbered, as shewn tn paralJcl coluny 1 ■ v III till 

to) < % ) (for to ' ; 

(si) (9l . 5 ^n<ftw-aWii»»-tneauremrot of plfcf tmaffs, 

(43) (I!) preparautm W 

variouip'ac^ia Af- fl . u iYY 

{**) N inM1 ^: together wiili 

We have seen aliovc that Agasya ■> yiSakarma^ treatise is 
Maya, a* otic of the authonti»op^^- (o 

based. Agattya was, dterefo ■ P . ' * s works die eon* 

Owing to die incomplete tiatun*^ of £ |hc » no! 

neition of %irlyo with i ^ cltapien of 

of tlic Mdnasdra, 
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Thf Samat-Ki-uar.vVastu-Sasi ka 

Another authority frequently referred to is Sanat-kumara. There 
are several fragmentary manuscripts of his treatise- Hut they are 
incomplete. 1 In 01w of the manuscripts the folio wins; subjects are 
dealt with*: 

(i) GTiJui-sariisthdfxiu ,:—situation nfhuuiife, M., XXXVI, 

(a) Aakthatra-gra/i^-yoga^idhi —constellation of planets anti sun's i in 
determining die auspicious times) in connexion with the buildinc of 
houses, AS., XXXV. 

(3) Gra/ta-lagrtti-Ditthi —almost the same: as 

|, + l DjTu^(anlTit'i'iih) on trees (wood, for building houses with), 
refer ml to tit many place* In M. 

(liJ HhA-paiVtsU^im —examination of seal, M , IV, V. 

(6; XiAthuhi\-lithi'-wi~su4<;iu —on auspicious time, M. t XXXV. 

, 7 J akshalTfrtag >j a ’phXa^tmrtS-btifidhi^iubhasth iTWfi -rnmnya-Vi sccrtain * 
mg auspwaous nine and place (in constructing doors), IV, V, 
A-?iiV V . 

cntr V "Ho the ncwly-bnili house, M., 

, ^ ^^'hitmSra is stated to have been based on the 

p 01 ' " numaiti Sakra, Varna, Blmrgava, Aiigirasa, Maya, 
autumn, Maiiu, Vyasa, Bhfigu, V tjvakar man , and others. 

"J* ¥ * differently given in another manuscript (no. 
flm in ni'l^ a ra u repbyc^j by tlhandra, and Maya is omitted, 

^ ,soe#) 

’ "5 '“'I ab "«' Vifadmrauu, ttciocwledgeu hi. debt ID 

mend™. VuvaJmrmaii as hi. authority; it is, 
*£ ?££*. **«« «*. wuidt LnuiS 

! c T j ’Y'V' ial i’ indebted to the Manasara 

N UN™ ?* W rou,1 '|' <*““«* above, it would be atf i Ilft r 

t * al ” or iZetly, ,0 

MaiwKri|>t, w°ni,,a !!?', |f 3^- b* 'be Oriental 

’ inat ** 0 “* **»n™cnpo (Cat* V<A XXII, no*. 

* Mitiii.ti niauyncnjjtt, ijo, [-jotio. 
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The treatise of Marnlam, otherwise called Raja^vajlat>lia«Maft^ana, 
SBinidhSfa-NfaTidaii.it anti also perhaps BbQpatLv;dlabha, Li unique 
in a s'-use. Hi' teems in U- a historical person. He is stilled to have 
been ’ in ihc employ of King Kumbhaianja of McdapJttha, and the 
husband of M ribai.' .According to Tod, King Kumbha ruled over 
the country of Me war from a.d. 1419 to 1469. 1 This treatise bears 
the titles Silpt:-$#Sfr 4 t 'ViStiu-fdstra, and also ftdirida * M(infana-Vditu- 
idstra .' 1 It deals with the architectural disposition of houses, palaces 
and temples hi the following fourteen chapters *. 

(j) Mi$Tvka4<tkthctvii —eJassifleation, cC Mtim&r&y l, HI. 

(а) Kdt/a-Mtfttipfi—charactensile* and classification of archi¬ 
tectural objects, ML HI. 

(3) ,iySdi~idksh<ata —architectural fonnuUe of measurement. At.. 
LX VI. 

{4) Prdk Sr&y&ntru —-k tipa-te$Ag& 4 aLikd jm —courts, tanks. wells, 
pools, machines, described iri several places in At. 

( 5 ) R&jargfiki - -I MdMsha <w—opeabig of die royal palaces, AL, 

XL, XXXVII. 

The 28th vcrec of this chapter (V) mentions tin- AfiO^Purdru as an 
authority im the subject, 

(б) Eha^dld-d^titid^nh^htkshzm —houses with one and two halls 
or rows, described in many places in .if,, cf XXXV 

(7J Dvi-sata-in-fdld-ckittuft’Sdlrt-gphtblakiluitM luruses ^idi two, 
three, and (bur ddra, described in many ptac.« In M., d. XXXV. 

(8j Saynnn^itfiAdsa/uir^hhatra'gapijkshii-i^ti " 
fxpa-kkshtm— bedsteads or conches, throne, umbrella*, windows, 
eight councils, four platforms, and Tumps, an ahnd^-ii co citton 
of several subjects described iu .If., XLdV, XLV , XXXIII, etc. 

(9) Rdja-gpliddi-Inks/ia rut —royal palaces, At., XL. 

(to) f Mdpitn)-KthtUMutMihanti, building >irr. M, IV, N , 


1 fthsittdurkivr 1 * Reporig ibid, 1882p- 37- 

*' « mrn “ ® (a) 

Vislu*Ataiijari, (iii) VitOhsim, flv) Reps-Mw!*™. and ,v) d/*- * • 
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( 11 } Dim*faddki-£iiha~nivda-gfika*prtwti 4 -vi 8 &ha~ii!uhurtn - Mxfhitta — 
auspicious* times with record ro beginning llie construction and 
entry into the house, and the wedding. ef, A!., XXXV. XXXV 11. 

(isi (mhna-dim*Tatri-rn 3 nfi-S 2 tn^aYG*kSta-ch(tkr<i-matiikQ * takkana *— 
agronomical calculation* Wiring upon architecture, ef. XXXV. 
(13) Jfaiakfrtakhana^mrc^agRvA consideration, ef, If, XXXV. 
ft.|) Sahmit'Iahhiipi —auspicious signs, ef. A/,, XV 
The manuscript Ixtarmg die title PrdiM^Miini/a^VSsiu-JSsttg 
hy Siitradhara MincLna (Egg., 3147# ~ 2 53 ) COiUaiua the following 
eight chapters, which, except the first one, arc apparently in con¬ 
tinuation of the fourteen chapters stated above. 

(1,1 Mitta-kilafa— the jug ornament, mentioned in many 
places in M, 

115) ( a ) AjatanSdAikSra— ramples, buildings, ef. A/., XIX XXX 
(*f») (3) Bhitti~plth(i-mariil\{ip\Q-varti[<h;(iw\~f>arhha - gfiha * tutumbdta^ 
pretn&ya— walls, pedestals, open courts, doors, shrines, etc., M. t XIJ 1 , 
XXXIV, XXXVIII, XXXIX, etc 
(17) (4) PromMpn - drishti * p<t{d)d<i - ith&na * Ukhdn-kttlaifriaksh&pi— 
measures, sight (perspective^ pillars, finish, towers, hi., II, XV, etc. 

( |81 ( 5 ) R ‘IVradi-prdi'ddMtikdra— royal kingdoms, palaces, etc., M,, 

XL, XLI, XLTI, etc. 


(*&} (®) K*&arjOdi <//r ihdffa^-jdlutaisha na, pancha-kshttra-piinrhu-cfMtvd- 
nmicnmeruJnkkuUdhvdyd—Ki^n and other classes of buildings, 
forty-five types ol buildings beginning with Mcru ; compare A/., 
XVMl, XfX-XXX. and see comparison of the Mam ivirn with the 
Puratuis and die igajtw discussed below (p. tfig-tpS), 

( 2 °) ( 7 ) pdapfi-bdi rtfti tt-sambarajpadhikara —open courts, etc. A/., 

XXXIV, etc. 

(or ) (8) Jit Tiodd/tclra-frfiinva-doihasthmQTa-pratuh^ha, SSU^dhSni-p&jS, 
Jma-pratxshtM, vdshL-purvsha-innj&a—npyin^ and other dcTects, con¬ 
secration of movable images, offerings to architects (caipenleisl, 
consecration ©JJain images, description of the presiding deity of the 
house, Af„ LMX, II, VIII, LV, VI1, etc. 

As ha? already been suggested, the* two parts of Vlaodana’* 
rmaim m some reipecte seem to be two overlapping portions of 
one work. Other treatises ascribed to Manana arc fragmentary 

and useless for any attempt to combine tin- .event 1 portions into a 
complete whole. 
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The important points relating to this historical ucatise are well 
worth in ji king. First it* date b pretty certain, secondly it mcitiium 
the Matrr<bPvrdpa t anti lastly it contains a list of Forty-five buildings, 
classified under five headings, bearing titles and giving details which 
corrc'pomi exactly to (he lists and titles discovered in many important 
treatises. 1 

Another point to be noted is that many of its chapters contain 
matters which are, in Fact, different topics aiul have Iwn more 
logically described Under different headings in thr Manmam ami other 
works. It is. therefore, likely that M and ana's work is more or less 
a compilation from man) sources. 

'The Asyii-Pmitt/i), die BaimpoPuf^a, also the iht^Av^ the IPuurjjkyjt. 
Purdr.n. the IhihaX-mmhilH as well as the K&mikagama, the SupHihhid$£<m& iitui the 

M&rjasdm \stt pp, fthp-ixjtii 
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THE SiLPAIlATHA or SrIkluAka 

This rexi comprises two parts, one of whk& is available and has 
been printed. It contains die following forty-six chapters, most of 
which area literal abridgment uf the M&nasiira in the same words, 
but without any recognition of its indebtedness. Only the last 
chapter appears to have been compiled from elsewhere i 
tij Aiitifoimtiyl —table of contents, Mamuefra, Chapter !. 

[a. Mswsadluim —system of measurement, A/.. II. 

(3; Bk&mt-titksItGna— examination of .11 and selection of sites, 
A/., m, IV, V. 

(*!•) ? udrapzrQ-gtiha-prakdro ( a wmtii; title for sankustrtapang), 
con terns arc identical with Chapter VI of Af 'dit/tsdia dealing with 
the gnomon, 

ifO (8), (9) GrSmddi-takshana —villages and towns, A/., I X, X. 

(b) PiulQ-mty&sa —site plans, . 1 f. t VII 
(7) Vdstv-pitidj ^rites and ceremonies, Ah, MIL 
(to) k'hata-uidhi' continuation of (3). 

(it) Dik'fHitidichfitda, comimuttion c*f (6), 

(12) Gurbha-ttrSia^- foundation, Af. t XIL 

(13) Vdstti-marma-vidhana . coniinuatir»n of (7). 

(4) Brmya-rtdhi —on materia is, compilations from various chapters 
of the Mdnmara. 

( x 5 ) Ayidk-laksK&iiA —compilations from various elm piers of the 
Mdnasdrtu 

(16) Prmade-lfifaham —on palaces, XI., 

{ 1 7 J Pid 4 dhtsAfhana-cid&am'-<m pillars, M,. XlV t XV. 

(ifl) Up>apifhii.jjaoa— pedestals, M, t XIII. 

(19) MhhthSm —bases ctmunuation of (17), M„ XIV. 
t 20 ) A's/d—channels, a compilation from Mdttasttm< 
i'O ^Jh^^walb, a compilation from Altimsdra. 

(22) lh>&a— doors, A/., XXXVIII. XXXIX 

(33) TVfljw^archcs, At, XLVt 

^l) >'/eAr—screened windows, compilation from Af, 

(25) h'fifa-kpshfhddi —lap rooms, compilation from M. 

(2b) ^^ardpf-cages, etc., compilation from M 
( a 7 ) Vfifia-sph&Uku —-an ornament from At 
(all kttmbha-fatd —an ornament from M, 

(29) Uttarn —an ornament from Af. 
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fgo) Prostata —entablature, M., XVI. 

(31) Gain — neck, a compilation from M. 

{92) Sik/i.ir,: - spherical roof, a compilation front M. 

(33) Lupii^ sloping roof, a compilation. from K{. 

(34) Murdhtshuikd —topmost 0 mam rut ( a compilation front A/. 

(35) NdsikS — vestibule, a compilation from M, 

{36) Stupi fid — dome, a compilation from M. 

(37) Sdtttikddt-nijmta '—proportions of hdcht, a compilation from 

A/.,'XXXIX. 

(38) Pras&dfriakska fW—palaces, a compilation front Jlf., LX. 

(3y) Ma (i 4 a P D — pavilion*, Si., XXXIV 

{40) Ft ok 5 m — courts, M,, XXXI. 

(4!) Gopityti — gatehouses. A/., XXXIII. 

(42) Parivdra-vidkdna —attendant deities, A/., XXXII. 

(43) lltiliptfJia -conLinnation of (42). 

(44) Dftrijti —flags, a compilation from M. 

(45) Sandht-konnan — joinery, t/. r XVII. 

(46) CittiraAshhnpa — painrings, a compilation. 

Like many other such texts, the Siipminc, show a confused bor¬ 
rowing. The original sources lutvc keen distorted- 'Hie arrange¬ 
ment of chapters lacks in any method or reason. Srfkuraara appears 
tp have stolon unscrupulously, and, ui order to conceal ins indebted- 
ness, has vatnly endeavoured to displace the original order of the 
chapters, and to place die contents of one chapter under several 
headings. 


£!LPa4a$TRA» 


IUNDV ARCHITECTURE /.V 


J HE S.\SlARA5JC.A\'A*S0TR^rJKAlUV or Kipto BhqJADEVA 


This it also a huge compilation completed in eighty-three chapters, 
edited by Ganapati Sasiri, and printed in two parts from Baroda. 

(1J Mahtisam&gama —deals with the arrival of the heavenly archi¬ 
tect, Vi^vakannan, to build villages, towns, and buildings, etc. 
Manner a, I. 

!a| I'i&iikanuiitak putra-Mmpd&'e ■— refers to die children of the 
heavenly architect, M, f II, 

(3) /Wn£t—questions regarding houses, etc., cf- .U., III. 

£4) Afoharfddi-stirga—dcak with the creation of tilings and the 
world. 

(5} Bhubarimiti —deals with the division of the world into different 
countries and, islands. 

(6) Sahadeorjtlhik&ts —deals with the first human attempt to build 
houses witli forest trees. 

{7) VaTnai 7 am&*vibh&va —classification ofliuni an lseings into cas tes 
and orders with a view' to plate them in various kinds of villages and 
towns. 


fO) Bhutorthh&— examination of soil, M„ Chapters IV, V, 

(9) Hasta-lckshit^a —scheme of measurement, M., II, 
fioS Puta -1?/trio— moa ts, enclosures etc., of villages and towns. 
M., IX, X. 

(it) V&stu-trayei*vil>ha S G—s\ te-plans, M,. VII 
(12) ,Vtf dyodi-Urddi-vikaljta —continuation of the site plans, M. t VII, 
03 ) tarma.-bhttk —continuation of sue plans, M,, VII. 

i ^utush$%g<HUi!ttta-‘trighaptvitdi-mTnaja —apjnt of die site, M. f lit. 

[15) Rajn-nivefa—fort* and fortified to writ For kings, At., X. 
fib) Fcne^ra»e&_togo to forerts for wood and timber, if., XV 

(17) —instnunents for outrun? wood etc ron- 

linuation of (16), M. t XV. 

(nVggflr adi-samj/ld —to win, If., X. 

(19) C/uiiuS-fdt with courtyard and buildings on 

«->ur sides, compilation from several chaptew of MduasSra and other 
works. 


>■0 .VimtwcAchi£-ft)iilo—l&'Ck i of die building site, At., VII. 
ni) ■ Dvi-tapMti-irijah-hhhaFo^ccTtiim-plzh with buildings op 
llirce sides of the courtyard, Af ., XXXV. 
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(32.) l)vi -ifdht ~gjihsrlshh<ina —other plans with buildings on two sides 
of the courtyard, .1/., XXXV. 

(23j Eka-iahi-Uiksha jm -single-towed houses, Ah, XXXV. 

{34) Dz&Tn-piUia-bhiiti-mtinadi—iiiovi, pedestal, wall, etc., M, 
XXXVIII, XXXIX, XIII, etc. 

(35) SammUi-gnhdndm sasikhyd-katfiana -—Mansions of various kinds, 
it., XXXV. 

(26) Ayddi~mrpaya —formula for verification of correct dimensions, 
compilation from various places in .V/. 

(37J Sabhdshfakti —eight kinds of halls, compilation from various 
places in M. 

(aSj Qfiha - drarya'-pram a tie —mostly on doors, Ah, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX, 

(29) Sayanosana-lahha ?«i“b«lsteatU and scats, etc., Ah, XLIV ( 
XLV. 

(30) Rdjifrgfiha —royal palaces, Ah, XL, 

(31) J'Vj/j tra-vidhiaa — Ht. architectural instruments (cf. engineering 
chapters of Vitruvius), compilation from variom ssourccs. 

133) Gnja-salti —elephant stables, compilation from various places 
in Ah 

33) Afta-Sdld —horse stables, compilation from various places in AL 

(34) Apniyajyti-prcyojya —sculptures and paintings on palaces, con¬ 
tinuation of (30), Ah, XL. 

(35) SUd-nyitsa-i'idhi— on foundation. Ah, XII. 

{36) Rali+ililm-ridhi —religion* offerings, Ah, VIII. 

(37) A7f aka-s utra -pat a —nails, etc., compilation from various places 
in Ah 

(38) VSstu-jamsthSna-mdtr&d —distribution of houses in the plot, 

M., XXXVI, XXXVII. 

(39) Dvdm-gumSiha—un doors, M. t XXXV III, XXXIX. 

(40) Pifku*i)i&na— plinth, cf, Ah. XIII. 

(41) Chayei*vidhi ~«on plinth, continuation of (40)1 Ah, XIU- 

(42) Sdrtfi-kftrma-tsidhi —offerings, etc., Ah, ^ HI* 

(43) Up dra-bhiingn~pfiala—an orientation Ah, VII. 

(44) Stkapa ti -1 oh fin pa —Qualifications, etc., of the architects, J _ ■ 

(45V Aiftfariga-lakshanu—oii site-plans, distribution of building, 

r<cid-measures, etc., a confused compilation ol several chapters in ■ 

(46) Toraita-bhn ritualistic matters, contmuatHW 
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(4-) Vtdi 4 aksh&pt —on platforms, pedes tab, tie., in many places 
m XL 

(48) Gpfta*dasftii-nir iiptim —on d cfccti vc construe tion, cf. XL , L XIX. 
110) RuchiikddLpr&s&fa-Utkska jm— on palaces and cf. M. y 

XVIII, XL 

(50) Pnluidn-Mh gjuMa-tefaltt: pa—con timia tion of (49). 

(511 Ayatana-nktia—i dimensions of palaces, etc., continuation 

of (49)* 

(52) Ftas&da-jati —classification of palaces, continuation of (49), 
(53- JaghiiKyJt-o&'-tu-dsHra —on doors, U.. XXXVIII. XXXLX. 

( 51 ) Pwada-dvanMnoM —on palace doors, continuation of (49), 

(5^j Me rp (fd: - da} fiiin -pr& tida —on palaces, continuation of (49'- 
j-jfji Ruckiih fidi Nutuh-jhashti-pr&tdfa —on palaces, continuation 

(57J Mmifidt-ixihiilii —on peaces, continuation of (49) and (55). 
(581 Pfiso/h‘itaima —on distribution of palaces to kings and gods, 
continuation of (49), 

(59) Yimanadi-chalifi^thashh-ptas&da- on palaces, continuation 

of (49}. 

(60} Sri~kufadi-shtif-trimiat-pranSda —on palaces, continuation 

of f 49 )* 

(61} Pitlia-panrfuiAa— five varietiesofplimlt and pedestal, M., XIII, 

lih. 

(6aJ DrdUtfa-pTSs&dtl-hifohaQa —I) ra vidian palaces of two to ten 
storey, v f. M,, XX—XXVIII. 

163; Heri'deh -iifiij 1 ka-jtiigar>1 -pydsada — -.\dgtifi; palaces, Af XIX- 
XXX. 

(64) Dili*bhiidr;idi-pi&i~dd(L —on palaces, ootitiimatioji of (49). 

(85! Bhffmja-prds&da —on local palaces, continuation of (49), 

(G6) Ahtjifap&AMaw -on pavilions, XL, XXXI V. 

(67) Supta-ritidatLmipfapa—Q u pavilion*, M., XXXIV, continua¬ 
tion cf (66). 

(88) Jtigaljtiiigii-wjntidffjddhikdrG*- -on platlbrm in palaces, continua¬ 
tion of (49), 

{%) Jogati 4 /tksfuina —continuation of (68). 

( 7 °) i 1 itgn,'pTih<i-pratiri&-lckshu jw—0 n pedestal of the phallus and 
tm altars and images, M. t LIU, LXIV. 

( 7 ( ) UhitroddtSu —on paintings, from several places in M. 

(72) Bhiimi~bmdk* —on paintings, contiouation of (71}. 
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(73) LsgfO-iimniddika —on paintings and whitewashing, continua¬ 
tion of (71 )- 

(74I Antfukti-ptim &$6 —on paintings, conti mm Uon of (7:1. 

(75) AiUmiptttti — on proportionate measures of images, same as 
of Mfintiumi, LXV, LX VI. LIV-LXIIi. 

(76} FT{ttimd 4 ahiham .—on images, AL t LX 1 V. 

(77) Deviidi-rU[>a-prahurana-sajj'j^i On images, Af tt LT, LTV. rtc 

{78) Dwhti-guna-mr u/w—defcctsand merits in images, A/,, I.XIX. 

(7p) Rijn (Igatiidi~sthrfrifrlfifahiJtia —»n postures and attitude of im¬ 
ages, in many places it> M, 

(80} VauftaaMdi-Sth&iaiarlainht pa —on erect and other postures, 
continuation of (79). 

(81) Vafckit-puTUska-xh t- inkxha{ia —on images of birds, Af., LX, etc. 

(82) RdsA-drtakfi<la&shof &—on expressions of images, continuation 

of (73). 

(85) PatokMi~€hiitiik-shashti-h(ista*lahhanii ~on patterns and designs 
of paintings, in several places in Af. 

This outline of the contents of a modernized text will clearly dtow 
its compilation in a confused manner. There is no logical sequence 
or order in the arrangement of the chapters. I he contents of the 
same chapter have been unnecessarily described in several ciiapters. 
The patron being a king, and the primary object being the royal 
palaces, ®mc twenty-one chapters \ XL1X-LXX J have been df voted 
to the game subject Because the compilation was largely, if not 
wholly, based on the ManasHra, however, some thirteen chapters at 
the end have been devoted to the subjects of sculpture and painting, 
as Sms been done in the Mdnasaja, although die treatment » les* 
methodical. The preliminary chapters dealing with the origin of the 
world and arrival of the heavenly architect .Lie the only original, but 
entirely non-architechiral, matters. 
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ill.PA-SASTFAS 


The Samgraua 


Tills work is avowedly a compilation > mthgToha). It bears the 
title Silpit-samgrahn, and, to our great relief, it expressly mentions the 
sources from which it has been, compiled 1 iu fact, several ot the 
architectural treatises compared above, and many more not men* 
tioned here, arc evidently compilations, although the authors have 
not acknowledged t heir debt, nor even mentioned the sources drawn 
upon. This point is convincingly illustrated in 'hr following instance. 
The following chapters in die order found in die manuscript arc 
ascribed to 
I.— Mdrwdra : 

Under 7, Gomukha-kksiutpa —under this heading ifcerr i* «<» 
separate chapter in the eleven manuscripts of the Manas tiro so 
far known to exist, 

(131 VptipUha-lakshana —pedestals (Af, XI Hi, 

Under 15, Vpshahtm-iaksfunm —image* of die bull, the riding 
animal of Siva (M,* LXIIj, 

1 L— Mayamata: 

Under 6, D ik-paridtehiieia —die cardinal points. 


(33I Mott#ispti-viHMtttt -—open sheds. 

(9) Grams-id nydsa —villages. 

(20) Eya-hhumi-To{oi)Hha(d)na —onc-StOreycd buildings, 
hinder 86, A'(kafinti-taksharta-~ characteristic* and qualifications 
of ihc architect. 

(34) Goptirx-zadhdna —gate houses. 

(13) Vpapitha-vidftdm —pedestals. 

(1) Adhuhthana-vidhana —haste 

(30) I)u-bhutm-nirihdrtti —two-storeyed buildings. 

Under 20, il ri-bhtimi-cidhdtta—Ahnx-i torey ed buildings. 

III .—Adiyapa : 

Under 7, Fraiiara-lakt/uttia —entablatures. 

Under 7, Adhisthdm-patala —bases. 

Under 7, jV dia-pramiinati(dltitlai)ksfO[is —-drains and canals. 
Under 34, DaJiskind-tr.udi-patala —an image of the god Siva. 
Under an, yUia-itikifi'intt —image of darning Siva, 

* Oriental Maniumpu Library, Madras, Cat., Vo!. XXII, no. 13058. It com* 
prism *29 pages of 25 lines to a page of paper >3i* * S\ 
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IV, — Vtieaiaman : 

Under G, Gepura- 1 akshana — gate-hous«. 

Under 36, Snyana^iiAshdnti —bedsteads unci coudiei, 

(86) Sihupaii-lnkshttna —r haraeterifitica md qualification* of the 
architect. 

(14.) Ay (j di-iamp ad-ai l/tn-vidfidrut - the formula of Aya r rtc. 

V, — Agasija : 

Under 1, M Hm-$amgraha^Utsha —system of me as urr merit. 
Under a, (Jttama-daia-ldh 1—the large type of the ten-fi/a 
measure. 

Under 3, Madhyam-ilaJa-UtUt —the intermediate type of the 
ten-tala measure. 

Under 4, Sama-skanda-laksharia—ijn ages of Soma and Skanda. 
Under 5, Chandta-iekhara-lattkima— image of Siva. 

Under f>, Ffisha^ahana-lakskepa —image of Siva, riding on the 
bull 

It is not known for certain whether or not the foflowkig* under 
G and 19, arc to he ascribed tt> Agastya, 

Under G, Trifitu tintiika-hikifuinu—inuLQS of Siva, 

Under S, Kalj’foM-StMdiffa-Iakshana —Image flfK;dy&3a-Sundnra 
j 4 Siva. 

Under 6, Atdha-fj^'llvara-lakshana —'image of Siva, 

Under G, Pdiupnla-taks/nttia —image of Siva. 

Under 6. Bhiks 6 %&U'lekshm^- image of Siva, 

Under 6, ChapfciSnajraha-lakshoM —image of Siva, 

Under 6, DakshinA-murti*lakshd$d —image cl Siva. 

Undcr 6, KdU-dahana*lakshd(ta—i mage of Siva, 

Under jo, Pratmd-lakshapa —images in general. 

: > t \ l'papl^hasidhtina —pedestal. 

(9) Suta-mdm-eidkdM —pika. 

(to) Rajja^btXTuIh^-ianitskara-aidhi —preparetion of ropes. 

(it) Varpi-ttmskira —preparation of colours, ^ 

(la) Ahshi-mthhaw —chiselling the tya of an image. 

VI. -* 4 nj« : r . , 

Under 7, Raiita-nmni&a —construction of chanotf. 

VII. — Pmktslja : 

Under aa, Dakshind-Taurli-itiffMiui^-iin^c ol Si^a. 

V 1 IL— Jfdmdfi 1 t 

Under 14, Kiishm 4 akiha { ui^ image of 
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IX.—jVdrdytnw : 

Under -io, Rdma-Lakshapa — ima^f of mm». 

X .—Mauskalya ; 

Under j f Ratha-hifahana —-chariots. 

XI— Stsha-bhaskya : 

Under 36, (title missing}. 

Under 22, Ekat&la-uidhim — one-sxoreyed buildings. 

XXI-— Ckitra-sdra : 

Under 14, (title missing). 

(7) PratimusJ™ (?), 

XIII .—Sdraspata 1 

Under 2d, Chdnfeiwrwidkfim —iin age of Chandeivara. 

(28) Gam^a-iakshi\na‘palcla — 'image of the Garuda bird ; Rama- 
Laksfinianc^patala— the images of Rama and Lakshmatui. (The 
term paitih., usually used in the Agtimm y indicates that these 
* ha piers may have been borrowed from some Agatmts.) 

Under ao, Gipum-maiui —gate-home 

(t) A!dm-soiiigrttAd'd 1 — the system tif measurement. 

XiV,~ VHmtot : 

Under ao, Afm-mdtta-vidhi —image of the horse. 

Under 20, Vfui*hhadm-takshaija -image of Virabhadra. 

Under ao, Skmda— image of Ska ml a. 

Under ao t Tri^uri—image of Tripttri, 

Under 20 , fraliwddi images, etc. 

X V .— Chiira-jMod: 

L iider au . I) hssuja-ddn$iu~puta -l aki —flagstaffand bamicr. 
Under ao, jttjtoddMra —repairs, 

XX\.~K 6 pinjaliL-sanihiia : 

Under 20, Gmv&t>lakskana—\ mage of the Garuda bird, 
XVIL— Kamudi ; 

Under 291 Wiinii^niiAiijfl“iraa|jcs in general. 

XV 1 II. — Bui!aft&“sUpit : 

Under 15, Stt)<ina 4 aksha$a —bedsteads and couches. 

XIX- — Brdmvi-jdmala : 

L. nder 5, (Jutmuntli~dhjfdim —characteristics of ibe goddess 
Chamn^ . 

L uder 20, Dv*d$tttdta-lakshQnQ —images of the ten incaniaiions 
of Vishnu. 
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XX *—D Ipt aJanira : 

Under i">, LingaAakiliArta —Phallus. 

XXl.-Dtpti-itira : 

Under B, GopttraAakshatia -gate-houses. 

OFthe^:, ii will be noticed, numbers l to V R-Fer to treatises dis- 
cussed above* VI to X refer to authors whose treatises are not 
mentioned here, and the rest refer to treatise* and not to their 
authors. In fact* it is practically impossible to trace the authors of 
these latter treatises, as h the case with several others dealing with 
arc lil tec turn and cognate arts. 

Thi* brief sketch of litis compilation, as well as the other illustrative 
Silpu-tistraii presented abovei incidentally substantiate two throne, 
Mosi of the architectural treatises, whether or not ascribed to an 
author, historical or mythical , arc- but compilation*, Soim- of these 
have actually acknowledged the sources drawn upon, while others 
have not* This practice of misappropriating somebody ehei property 
is prominently shown in works like the Putarj/is and the Ag>mm : 
which in most cases arc undeniably huge compUalionii gathered 
together from various sources dealing with heterogeneous subjects, 
The second theory is tliat the Manax&tn, though itself a compilation, 
because the author seems to have consulted some thirsy-two audior- 
iiics on architecture, appears to be. tlic standard work on the subject, 
inasmuch as it is the most complete, tcimuhi;. - , anti prohahl) the 
oldest extant record. This last impression will be fart her strengthened 
by comparison of the Mamsatfi with the archius tural portions of die 
Putdjiiu, the Agi!wtei3 } and the UfiAar-jflOAAtlffin detail. 






CHAPTER V 


POSITION OP THE MAN AS A RA IN LITERATURE 
The Tvpes or Buujjngs 


With A view to ascertaining die position of the Minasdra in relation 
fo the mm-archi (central literature it v-ill be necessary to discuss 
the points of similarity in detail. It in, however, practicable, in ait 
article like this, to take into consideration only the arclutcrtural 
portions of works which deal with the subject specially. For the 
purpose of an elaborate treatment we propose to compare die 
Afannsora with the Agrti-Purina, the Gamfa-Purdna, the Matsya-Purana, 
i he Bluivijfija-Puidm^ the Bfihat-mdtihla, the hdmk&gcmtt, and the 
Supra&htdAgama, 

It has been pointed om at the outset thai architecture comprises 
a variety of subjects, but it cannot be denied that the fundamental 
business of the architect is with buildings, resident bJ, religious, and 
military. It appears to be a fashion among many peoples of the past, 
as of the present, to designate individual buildings by proper names, 
with or without a meaning. 1 It scents to have been <> custom among 
the an dent Hindu surchitects to describe buildings under some such 
names. In the eigh! treatises we have prop--, d to compare in detail, 
we find buildings bearing propel names classified and described in 
the following way ; 

t It. tlie Aldaatdrti the main buildings arc described m -tome 
thirteen chapters. 1 Their common features from bottom to lop arc 
given under storeys, varying from one to twelve. Tliey are .ilso classi- 
fied under styles Niigata, Vesara, and Dravitja—chiefly in ajccord- 
ance with the shape of the topmost part*; under sires 1 —Sudd ha, 


3 Com^rc for inwance, WhiicIwU, Guildhall, Mansido Hmw, G*iy Coroa. 
CrtBdon CidUe, Baum. Bsnw C*k1c, Svanita, Vijaya, Vipulfoila, Indra- 
kinta, Cnutur-raukk*, PafithaU, DrSvi^a KajnaJi-Btei^n^. ChitlT*Vioum a , etc. 

** of content* in (he preceding section 


* ^ of that itykt, the writer’* EmjchptuJix, under 

* Large, interm e di a te, and .mall. 
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Misra, and Sariikirpa—in accordance with the materials of which 
iliey are built 3 ; under JSti, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and AbhSsa in 
accordance %vit K the various lengths of the cubit with which the 
buildings are measured*; under SthanalLa, Asaua, and Sayana, 
which are otherwise called Samchita, Aurtichitu, and Apasathchsta 
respectively 1 ; and under shape*. Purfiliriga (masculine), Smliiiga 
(feminine i 1 and Xapuimaka (neuter). 

The details of ibr ninety-eight types of buildings, described accord* 
ing to the number nf storeys, arc given bclcn-. The numerical figures 
on the left indicate the aerial numbers, and those on the right refer 
to the lino or verse?, of the chapters. 

L The eight Lind* of ringle-storcycd buildings with their c.harac- 
tcristic Features, Qiaptcr XIX— 

(l) Vaijayantika, with round spire {/ir/M, pinnacle i iirch \ and 
neck (jginW) (Tuw 166I; (a) Bhoga has horn* or cats (187) : (3) 
SriviiaU has the bhadra or from pnrdi in it (idft) t (4) Svaari- 
hartdha (ias ociagoual finial (irraAaj [ 1 OH : ($) Srikant has quadran¬ 
gular Hkham or'steeple (170I; (6) HustiprUhtfca has oval steeple 
i (7) Skandatara has hexagonal spire and neck (ijfi) ; {8} 
Keiara tins the front porches in the centre of the side-towers 
at the corners of the roof, and it! nose, head, and neck are round 

or quadrangular (173-175)-* . 

II. The eight kinds of two-storeyed buddings, Cltapter XX 
(’the general features are the same in all the eight kinds; the dis¬ 
tinction lies in ihc different proportions given U> the component 
part! from above the ground door to the top) * 


(o) Srikara (lints 94, a-g); («.«>) Vijaya (94, 10-15); jt«> 
Siddha (tu, 16-18); (ia) Paushtika (g 4t 19^5- J U 3 ) Andka fe* 

a 5 -a 7 ); (14) Adbhuta (04. *8-33 : ( 3 5 ) Swastika {95. 34 ~ 4 T ' ^ 



niadr of out nuterbl (brick* Iron 01 woodi ; (A, M»™, 


ibiw or mure ma tciiili. il/*i XVm, * 35 r’ 4 :i * 
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LITERATURE 

(i6) Fushkah [94, ^-43). The projection, the general description, 
and the carvings on the doom, when these buildings -ire user! as 

temples, are given (h^93» S^ - * 

III. The eight kind s of three-?; torcyed buildings. Chapter XXI 
the general features and eharartemtic marks are similar tn those uf 
two-storeyed buildings:— 

(17; SrikJbita (lines j-x) ; it8] Aswta (12-21) ; (19) SukliAtaya 
(22-301 \ 120) Kesam [31-32); (atj Kama Inn JC* ( 39 j“ 3 &) '• ( a "J 
HraltmakAnU (39-40): {23) MerukonU (41-49); and 24] Kailiisa 
(50-54),* 

Hie general features, characteristic marks, and other details of 
the (b Lkmihg kinds are similar to those of the two- and three-storeyed , 
buildings— 

I V, The eight kit id* of four-storeyed buildings Chapter XXII — 

(35) Vtihiiukanta [lines 3-121 : (26) Chanirmukhsi (13-24); (37) 
Sadailva £25-33) ; (afi) Rudrakanta (34-43; i (29) Isvarakiuita 
(44-46); (30,1 Maftchakanta (47-57) ; (31) Vedifeant* {58-59); 
and (32) Iitdraidknia (60-88),* f 

V, The nine kinds of five-stoiryed buildings, Chapter XXfll— 

(33) AirSvata (lines 3-13) ; (34) Bhutakama (13-15) ; (35) 
VtsvakiinU { 16-18) ; 36; Mffrcikanta (19-24): (37) YamakHnUi 

(35-29) ; [38) GyDtaiiirta (30-38); (39) YajnakSnta (33-40) : 

(40) Brahinakanta ; and (41-42) Maliakanta and KalyftpH.* 

VI, The thirteen kinds of stR-storcyed buildings. Chapter 

XXIV— 

(41) Padmakanta (lines 3-12); (42' Kintara (13-14,1; (43) 
Sundara (15] ; (44) Upakanta (t6) : (45) Xamalu-akrlta (17-18,' ; 

(46; Ratnakiitita (19); (47) Vipulifiba (20); (48) Jyott(sh)kanta 
( 5 °) i (49) Sammiha (51-52) ; (50) YipuMkrttiku (53) ; {51) Svasti- 
kasit;i (53'; (52) NandySvart* (54): and (53) IkshukSnla [55;.- 

VII, The eight kinds of seven-store ved hull dings, Chapter 

XXV— 

(54) Pundarika (lines 3-23); I55) Srikanta (24); (56) Sribhoga 
( fl 5 ) j (57) DMrarn (26); (58) Pafijara (27) ; (59) A&ramSgara (38) ; 

(60) Hannyakanta (29) ; and (61) Himak 5 nta (30;. 1 

‘ For farther del mil, st* the writer'* EkettUtunSa, under <&i i-tola and 
Midi 

•For farther drtaiir, tt* the writer* &M}depmdvt, under ihabfi-tid^pi&dka-iiil^ 
fiat-iota, wftU-taU. athta-iola. niim-intu, 4as'd-tofa, and tkMjain-toin. 
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VUJ. Tile eight kinds or eight-storeyed building*, Chapter 
XXVI— 


(62) fihul&nta [lines 3-fli] ; (63) Bhfipatetota (- 2 ; {64) 

Svargakantw i 29-34) i (65) MahakSnu (35 - 39 ) i (*> 6 ) Jauakanta 
(40); (67) Tapa(s)kJfarta (41-42); (68) Suyakatttt (43-45)i 
(Gg) Devaklnta (46=47 ),* 

IX. The ieyeii kind* of nine-storeynil buildings, Cltapter 
XXVII— 

(70) SatimkfinO (Hues 5-9}; (7O Raurava fio) ; (72) Chandita 
(iT-12); (73) Bhushao* (13-14); (74) Vivpta (ao-22) ; (75) 
Supraiikiinta (23-26): and (76) VBrakinta !>7 

X. Tlse six kinds of ten-store ynl building, Chapter XXVIII— 
(77) BhuVInta (lines G-8) ; (78) ChaudrakanU 1,6-8); (79) 

Bit avail akao t;t (9 -13'j; (80) A Btentoto ltl fl ta (14-15]; i8t j Mcgha- 
kanta (16-17!: and (8a) AbjakSnta 11 ^Ej 1 

XI. The sb kinds of clcvrn-storcyed buildings. Chapter 


(83) Sambhukanta (Hues 3-7) ; (84) Isaklntn (8-9) ; [85) 
Ghakrakanta {10-44) i ( Rf >) YamakirvU (i 5 ->?)l (° 7 ) VajrakSnta 
{18-24) i and (88) Arkakaiua (24-33).' 

XII. The ten kinds of twdve-ftarrycd buildings* Chapter 


XXX— 

(83) EaftchSla (lines 8-101 ; (90) Drivida. (8-to); (gt ) Ma dhya - 
kanm (t 1—T4)» m KalfcgaJdhitA (14-16) ; (93) Varaf* (Virata?) 
(17-27); (94) Kerala (28-30); (95) Vad^akajtta (31“ 3 2 ): ( 9 s ) 
NtSgadhakanU ( 33 - 34 ) * ( 97 ) Jana(ka 1 kanta (33-36); and (98) 
SphOijaka (? Curjaraka) (7, 37^4) i description of the twelfth 

2. Agm-Pujm> Chapter XUi, verges [-9 (general plan), 10-25 
(plan with reference to the idol), Chapter *04, w, 1-11, 22 34 
(further general phut), 11-21 (names, classes, shapes, anti descrip¬ 
tion of fbrty-five kinds of temples). 


1 For further details, tu the writes 1 * En^dopariH^ under e)aau-iala , fia/kto -fata, 
Mt-tala tMa-fdt, ashfa-tde, nar-i-lda, daia-ida and tk&lsia-l>iU. 

' ipuar. tati kinds arc named, it should hr notice], after the Wxvk place*, wet 
marked in tht ancient giwgriiphy of India, width <*<ver the whok length and 
breadth of the continent. _ 

The topography of these plane* 1* described efoewhert fpp- »54^5&)-_™ lhe 
architectsi^lSinJb of that buildings, j» the writer* tissue 

tcu term*. The description of the twelfth storey is gives* under JfMds-tila. 
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tJTERATtrXtJd 

Five divisions depending <m five diaprs (plans), each including 
nine kind* of temples (Chapter CIV, vv. u- 13 )— 

f. Vairaja — quadrangular ( square) —include' (ij Micro* (ff) Mnn- 
dara, (3) Vimatta, (4.) Bhadra, (5) Sarvxuobltadra, (6) Charuka 
(in die Kaiuikagvtmn, XXXV, 87, 91 : Ruchaka), (7; Nandiha, 
;8) Nandi-varddhana, and (9) Srivaisa (Chapter CIV, w. 1 j, 15). 

U. Pusbpaka — rectangular—in dud cs (10) Ba(Va)Iabhi J (n) Gp 
haraja, (is) Sidagriha or SalAmandirA, (13) ViSaJa, (14) Sama, (13) 
Brahma-mandira ? (tfi) lihavana or Bhuvanrs, 17. 1 Prabkava* and 
(tfi) SivikAvesma (Chapter CIV, vv. t&, 17)* 

III. KailaSa — round—includes (tp) B:a(vu)l&ya, (201 Dundubhi, 
{an Pfcdma, (as) Maha-padmaka. >23] Varddhanl, (24), Uslrni, 
(a5) Saikha, (26) Kalaia, and (27) Svavriksha {Chapter CIV, vv. 
17-18). 

IV. Manika — oval [vrittqynta )—includes {28) Gap, (29) Vrisha- 
hha, (30) Hathsa, (31) Gamtoiat, (32) RikshanSyska, (33) Bhu- 
shana. (34) Bkudhara, {35) $iipya, and (3G; Pyithivl-dhara 
(Chapter CIV, |w. 19-20). 

V, Trivishtapa—octagonal—includes (37) Vajra, (38) Chakra, 
(391 Svastika. (40) Vajrii-svastika, (41) Ghitnti (42) Svastika-khadga, 
(43) Gada. (44) SrTkamha, and (45) Vijaya (Chapter CIV, w. 
20-21). 

3. Gitnrda-Purdna (Chapter XLVll) has exactly the sa-iif' general 
plan {w. t—20, 32-47), five shapes, five classes (v. 21-23). and 
forty-five kinds of building!! (vv, 24-32), but the wording is not 
identical. The fourth class is read MAIM (v. st) in the general 
description^ but the name 1 Monika * (v. 30) is given later on— 

I. VairSja — square {vv. 21-22) —includes ihc same nine kinds, 
but (7) Nandika is read as Naudarm, anti (6) Charuka if correctly 
read as Ruduika (w r 24-25), 

II. Pushpaka—rectangular (vv. 22-23)—includes nine kinds where 
(10) Valabhl is correctly spelt, (13) Viilla is read as VLmlna, which 
to apparently 1 mistake in the Guru^Putdnu, because (3} VimJna 
is a kind of building included in the square (I) Vairaja class. Bill 

. the reading of doss (II) seems belter in the Gtiriidti-PwdQQ} which may 
be quoted— {tot ValabM, (11) Cfiharfija, ha) Sftfcgfilu, (13) 
Mandira, (14) ViiAbi (text hus Vimfina,, (15) Brahma uuiiufira, 
(16) Bhavana, (17) Uttambha, and (18) Sibika-vdnui (w. 
26-27), 
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III. Kaiiafo—round (vv. si—13)—lias mat Limb, again perhaps 
with, better readings—*(19) Vataya, (20) Dundubhi, (21 j Padma. 
(S 3 ] Mukfipadma, 123) Mokuli (in place of VarddhAnlj, (24) 
Uahmshi, (25) Sankha, (s6) Kalaia, and (37) Guva-vjiksKa (vv. 
38-29). 

IV. Mai.iikii—-ova) (w. 30}—has nine kinds, of which (31), (32), 
and (331 are read as Garu^a, Sirhhu, and tihiimukha respectively 
(w, 29-30). 

V Trtvishtapa—octagonal (vv. 21, 23)—Jias nine kinds, readings 
again seem better here—(37] Vajra, (38) Chakra, (39) Mushtika 
(preceded by Rabhrn, vv. 311. (40) Yakra, (41) Svasdfca, (42) 
Khadga, (43) GadS, (44) Srivriksha, and (45} Vijaya {vv. 31-32). 

4. The Mahyii-Pitrdna, Chapter 269— 

The description of die general plan (verses 1-7'j is followed by 
that of the special plan (w. 8-tio), 

The names (w, 28-30), description of architectural details (w. 
31-46), measures (w. 47-51), and division (w. 53-54) of twenty' 
types of buildings— 

(t) Mens has too cupolas {(pnga), 16 storeys (Mwnita), many 
variegated steeples (iikhara), and Is 50 cubits broad (w. 28, 31, 53) ; 
{2) Mandara has iz storeys, many steeples and faces, and is 45 cubits 
broad {w, 28, 37, 47, 53) ; (3) KailaAa has nine storeys {many 
steeples and faces), and is 40 cubits broad £w. 32, 47, 53) ; {4) 
Y'imana-chchhanda has eight storeys, many steeples and faces (tfnam ), 
and is 34 cubits broad (w. 25, 32, 33, 47, 53) ; (3) Nandl-vardliana 
has seven storeys, and is 32 cubits broad (vv. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (6j 
Nandana has seven storeys, and is furnished with mhdiui or horns, 
am) is 30 cubits broad (w, 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (7) Sarvacbbhadra has 
five storeys, 16 corners with various shapes, is furnished with an 
galleries (chitraidld), and is 30 cubits broad (w, 49, 34, 35, 48, 53) ; 
(8) Vaiablil-chchhandaka has five storeys, many steeples and faces, 
and is 16 cubits broad (w. 35, 50, 53) ; {$! Vrisha should resemble 
die height and length of the bull, be round and wit)tout corners, 
should Jiavc live cupolas, two storeys, and should he 4 cu hita broad 
at the central hall (w. 30. 36, 44/45, 53) ;{“>) Siritha resembles 
the lion and is 16 cubits broad, is adorned with the famous chrndra- 
JRtli (top rooms, gable windows), and by the width of the front ueck 
six. storey's high (vv. 29, 36. 4° 19* 53) » ( r 1 ) Gaia resemble* the 
elephant, and is 16 cubits broad, and has many ektiuhcMds or top 
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rooms (w- 36, 4*. 4ft 53) 1 <«) re^bte the wRter-jm 

has nine storeys, five eupokw (api&u), and is ib cubits Wad (vv. 
T7 40. Vi) ; f i Vj Samuilraka has 16 sides around, * dandrajm 
(top rooms) at the two sides, two storeys (w. g8. 53 ) * C r 4 J fadnyi 
lias direr storeys, 16 corners, a variegated steeple, and » no cubitt 
broad (w. 30, 39* 49. 53 }i ( l 5) Oartida has the bud-design 
around, seven storeys, three top rooms, and is « cubits broad, and 
there should be 86 {? compartments \bhSmika, lit. storeys, v. 42) 
all round the outside (w. 41, 43* 5 1 )- Fhere is a similar Garuda 
building with ten storeys, and a second Eadmalta-building with 
two storeys more (? 12'storeys, v. 43) i 09 Haima, U 10 cubits 
broad (vv. $6, 51) ; (17} VaituU is 20 cubits broad (yv. 29 49, 33). 
No special description is given of the icinaimng : (18) Cliaturasra. 
(fourcoraosd, W. 38, 53) 1 (19] Ashtiira (eight-cornered, v 29, 
m) ’ (20) ShodaSto (sixteen-comered, w. 29, 53! 1 

Similar types of buildings arc described almost in the same way 
in both the Bhadshta-Purdna and the UnhM-mmhUa. 

5. Titc Bltiinhhjn -Ptaritiut, Book 1 , CJiaptef C.XXX, names {vv, 
23^26). description of the architectural details and measures (w. 
2^—33) of the twenty kinds of buildings (same as in the Btih&U 
mthhiM, see below)— 

(1) Meru. 39 cubits high and 32 cubit* broad, lias 12 storeys, 
various windows (Jbiorfl), and four gateway* (v, 27). 

(2) Mandara, 30 cubits broad, and has ten storeys (v. 28). 

(3) fUilasa, 28 cubits broad, has steeples and eight storeys (v. 

* 8 ). 

The description of the following is dearer in the Bjihai-sahmtd, 
quoted below ; the names may be given here— 

( 4 ) Vim ana, with latticed windows (v. 29), 

(5) Nandana (v. 29). 

(6) Samudga (v. 30), Samudra (v. 24) as in the 
(LVl t 28, 5). 

(7) Padma (v, 30), 

(8) Garuda (v. 31). 

(9) Nandi-vnrdhana (v. a8, Naradl, v. 31). 

(10) Kufytira (v 32), 

(it) GrihaiSja (v. 32). BptaMrita* fLVI, 25) has Guharaja, 

1 Compare the three divisions of these building* iietording to ilzta. 
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(la) Vfi.ilia (v. 33). 

(tg) Hamsa (v. 33)* 

((4) Ghata {v. 33), 

(15) Syrvaiobfuwlra (v. 34). 

(16I Siralia (v- 33). 

(iy) Vriiu- (as hi (lie lirtkal-uuHhUSj LYJ, 29, 49): but here 
{v- 33) ii reads VfislLtdikc (la), which is Apparently a ini state (» 
v. 30). 

No special description is given of the remaining— 

1 f}’i Qmtiishkojia Ibiir-coracrcd (v. 25). Mutsjv-Plfftini fGhaptvr 
CCLXIX. vv. 28, 53) lias CJulurasra ; anti B/iAnt-itmM/d (VI, 28) 
kas Ghaturasra. 

[tp) AsStSara, octangular [v. 25). 

(eo) Sko^aiSlfa, sixtcen-corncred (v. 25). 

VarSliamikira. seems to have taken these from an earlier fWjfrid 
and improved them in the Brihatemhhitti. 

6. The Iiri/tai-sathhifdt LV 1 , t-19— 

The religious merits acquired by building temples (w. 1-2); 
suitable sites—in the garden, wood, banks of rivers (seas), tanks (yv. 
3-8) * ground (v. 9); general plan (v. to); situation of doors (v. 10) ; 
comparative measures of length, breadth, and height (v. it), of 
tin- adytum (ftfUOt v. 12), of the doors and their different pans (w. 
12-14); carvings OR ike door (v. ig) j comparative measures of the 
idol, pedestal, and door (v 16); the heights of storeys (v, 29-30)- 

This is followed by a classification (vv, 17-19) and an account 
of ike architectural detail* (vv. 20-28) of the same twenty kinds of 
temples (farib&da) as arc given in tlie Alatsyn-ftaapa and the Bhavishya- 
Purdpa. The iijmt- of these buildings arc given below, details being 
almost the same as in the Purdrtas — 

(l) Mcru (v- 20). 

(а) Mandara (v. at)* 

(3} Kail-iia (v. at)* 

(4) V1 mar ia-{cl) ehhand a) (w. 17-22), 

(5) Nandana (v. 22), 

(б) Samudga (v, 23). 

(7) Padma (v. 23), 

(8) Garu(k (v. 24). 

(9) Nandivardhana (v* 24)* 

(10) Kialjara (v. 25). 
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(l|) GuUai 5 jiV (v. 25). 

(12} Vfish:t (v. uf>). 

{13) HiithiiA (v. af>). 
f* 4 ) Ghat a fv. 26). 

(15) Xarvatohliadra (v_ 27), 

(ifi) Sirhha (v. 28). 

(17) Vfitia (w- 18-28). 

(18) Ghatusli-kona (w. 18-28). 
f 19) Ashia&ra (v. j 18-28}. 

(20} Shoda£ 3 sra (w, tfi-28), 

7. live K<mik.$gama, 1 Potato LV— 

The (bur classes — 

JSti (verse 128), Othanda (v. 129), Vikalpa (v, 130), and 
Abhasa (v. 130), 

Potato XI.V— 

Further classifications— 

{tj Samchita, Apasarhehita, and Upaaaih chita (v. 6). 

(2} Nagara (w. 6, 12, tj), Gravida (w. 6, 14, i-j), and Vesar* 
(w. 7, 16, 18}. 

(3) JSti (vv. 7, 19), Ghhanda (vv. 7-20), and Vikalpa (w. 7-20). 

( i ■) Buddha (w. 7, 21), MKra (w, 7, 22), and SamkirTtu (w, 7, 22). 
(5) Puth-linga, or masculine, also called Samchjta (w. fi, 9), 
Jitrilinga. nr feminine (w. g t io) 7 and Napuriwaka, 01 m u ter (vv. 1V). 

Tlii» daSs (5) docs not refer (like the Mtlndsart) to the sexes of the 
deities. Here they appear more like residential buildings; their 
characteristic features art- determined by architectural detail. 1 :. The 
distinguishing marks of the divisions in the other four classes (1 to 4) 
arc simitar to those of the Mdnai&ra noticed above. 

In Paptto XXXV, SatSs, in almost the sense of Praa§da T are 
dividrti into five classes; Sarvatohl.adra (vv. Oy. 8111, Vardham&lia 
(vv. 87. 88}, Svantika (vv. 87, 89), NandySvam (w. 87, 90) and 
Chanika (w. 87, 91). 

Their technical names 2 — 


(1) Siodliuki (XLV, vv. 23-2B). (a) Sarnpurn;. ,9-30). ( 3 ) 
Memkuta (v. 3 l), (4] kihcma (vv. 32-34), (5) Siva (vv. 35-38), (tij 

I m t. h . . - . - 
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pfiiidda-virtiiLt _ 

1 For further detail*, »r dm writ**'* Emythpatdia under thc K irmw nod AMU 
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Harmy;i (w, $9-40), {7) Saumya (v, 40), (8) VLiah (v. 41), (9) 
SarvaLaJyS^ia (w. 43-49), ([ 0) Vijaya (v. 50), (n) Bhndra (v. 
51). {12} Rahgamukhn (v, 52), (13) Alpa (w. 53-54), (14) Koi.ia 
{vv. 55-5°'J* ( f 5) ^ c y a fw. ^0-59), (l$) Sara (v. 6o) t (17) 
PusJikara (vv. 61, 63), (18) Adbhuta (v. Ci*}, (19) Samklnia (Os), 
and (20) Dan da (v. 64), 

0. The Suprabhtddgam. Pafala XXXI (named Prasad a) — 

Three style* of temples — NSgara, Dravi^a, and Vesara (w. 38-39). 
Different kinds of temples—(1) Kailisa, fa) Mandara, (3) Mem, 
(4) Mima vat, (5) N'idutdhu (also called Nllapamtta, Mahendra), (6) 
Nattnaka, (7) Prallnaha, (8) NandySvam, {9) Srivarta (? Sripadn), 
and {10) Parvat.i (w. 40-52), 

Mai; da pus arc first divided into four classes— 

Deva-mamJapa, Snapatia {batlij-nmgtfapa, Vrisiha {h 11!I = Xautii- 
matidapa, and N fit l a (mosiej-mandapa {w. 98-97 s 98-99) ; and 
further classified under epithets, XindavfiUa, SriyavpUa, Ylra&ma, 
Jayablutdra, Nandyavarta, Mambhndra, and Viiala (w, 110-104). 

Tlic attention of reader* is invited to the lists of the buddings 
described in the eight works under observation. 

The list in die Mdmsdic contains in 12 classes (storeys) 9O types of 
buildings; the AgM-Putana hat in five classes (dr itivisions) 45 types ; 
die Garutla-Burdnit also lias in the same five classes (or divisions) the 
same 45 types r (he Matsyo-Ptirdpa has in direr divisions 20 type*; die 
Bhariihya-Parana has left out the broadfcf divisions hoi contains the 
twenty types; the Bfikat-xamhitfi m the very sat nr way contains die 
twenty types; the Kdmihdgama has in three divisions (of various kinds) 
twenty types : and die Suprabhtd&gmia has led out ail die minor divi¬ 
sions, but preserve the most important one, namely, the three styles 
(Nagara, Vesara, Drikvi^a), which comprise ten types of buildings. 

The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, SariichiU, Slhan.iLi, 
Jati, Pumlinga, etc., we have seen in the Manastira, arc repented in the 
same terms and same sense as in the Jgomas. The must important 
division into the style*—the Nfigara, Vesara, and Drfivida—is also 
preserved intact in die tatter works. These are purely architectural 
division?, and they arc not taken into consideration in die non- 
ardtltcoloral trratise-i like the Purdtias mid the Bjihat-samJiiiM. Fven 
tlie broadm division into storeys, under which the Mdttasdm 
describes die buildings in 12 or 13 chapters, ha? lost its prominence 
in die latter works. 
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Thus the \fdwito lias the largest number of the type*, namely. 

oB. The .igni-Purdrui ami the w h^ vc 45 WP* 3 cac ^ 

The Mr.i^n-Pisf&pa, the Bhav U hy 4 - Purdna , the Bjihat-smhit^, and ihc 
£ami&dgma have twenty types t*ehj The Spurabfwt&gmm has the 

smallest number of types, namely icu- 

lhc technical names of these typr - or buildings arc, as we have 
seen above, comm on in many cases. We have also seen that in some 
instances the architectural details arc identical. The lists ol the d£«i» 
piirdnu and the Oitruda-Fafina. on the one hand, and thr Mai$y*i-rttr&it& 
the Mapiihya-Pvniiiti, and the on the other, arc sti Ik 

in^ly Similar. Of the works containing the lists of twenty types, the 
Bjthai tnfiihitf lias ilic best description. In respect of brevity, cxpli* 
cilncss, and precision, the SuprnbteMg&ttc. which contains i he smallest 
number of types, un-passes all; and it happens that the smaller Ihe 
types the better tin; description; 

The common names of the types, the identity of their details, and 
the similarity in the description may not be accidental. I he grades 
in the linguistic style and in the explicitness and precision of the 
description do urn teem unconnected ; while tile variations in the 
number of types of buildings treated in these works also may not lie 
meaningless. Before hazarding an opinion, it will be better to com- 
parv some of the other important points of similarity bornwn ihv 
M&ttasata and ilio architectural portions of othor works. 

Arnoldst others. tLs- three crucial rvatwvs in atdbitecturo, at hast 
so far as these ancient records am concerned, seem to be the measure- 
tnnnt, tho orders or columns, and tiu> stylos, Similarities in du-so 
rvsp cts arc hardly accidental and may bn ascribed to a common 
origin. 
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(4) The linear measurement is divided inlosl\ kinds* i 

(1) Afdm. (sj Prmtdrfa, (3) Parjhna&a, (4] (5) 

l'within, and (6) [Ifwmana (M. t LV r 3-9). 

References to these measurements are met with, also, in mm- 
architectural treatises, like the MnUya-F^wn (Chapter CtTA'lII, 
write 16) the SupttMtddgama {Patofo XXXIV, verse, 35), as well 
as in the Bmhammia (British Museum, MSS. ^58, 3292, verse 9). 

(£“) The primary measurement (fuibrtdiui) refers to comparative 
measurements and is divided into nine kinds. 

The height of an image isdelermmrd by com paring it with the 
(ij breadth of the main temple, 

(2) height *>r Ihe adytum, 

(3) length of the door, 

(4) measurement of the basement, 

(3) cubit, 

1 (6) laid, 

(7) dngula, 

(11) height of the worshipper, and 

(9) height of the ruling animal [M., LV, 10-13). 

fcach of the measurements, is again slividc-d into nine kinds 

( 4 f„ LV, 22 }t 

Under (l), (a), (3), and (4), die proportions naturally vary on 
various occasions, but the general nut hods are similar hi these 

l realises; compare lot instances the Sdpi'^bhtdfigsmti (XXXI, vv. 

The atigufo (finger-breadth) and the has to (cubit}, (7) “fid (5). 
measures are in feet -if the same class. The Hager-breadth, equi¬ 
valent to i inch, h pcriiap* the earliest unit of measurement 


1 MawaemoA hum the foot to the top of the head h ailed M&m [wfhid* u 
ooihuut but bright) ; 

Lb the m&im&mmt of limfUfU , 

pittrmtian 1 hr xtirmncttmA of widdi ur circiiiiifrrtncr 

Lnmbii-tttJ.** it the ainittinrior-nt by ih* ntumf^Unn nr ihr Im^ thw ■ 

Ui nilicularty ihmugli different p *«» H' <h* My. iUxt «* dw uirattireiiwut 
of bright bang l*km by die .nr&ce «t‘ihe U>dy ; 

UiMt&u i\ the Uifiuuroncui ol tlliizltrtcsi (dimmi) or di^mcia . 

b (ht m injure merit of micrajjjcc {tfirfoni),, «M?b i\* tm Unwrm LUe 

""rfSa g «maAt«. anil -ire dbo uicutloueJ in the .hUra-oftf 1, 3*0»)i llut 
their nu-aiungi are not ijulte d#»r. 
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invented 1 >) human bruin. Though not liable to being lost iu die 
course of time, it has its own defects, namely, the linger of two 
persons is hardly of pjquJ breadth auid the finger of a person is 
liable to change owing i« various natural onuses. Apparently with 
a view to avoiding these defects, fmgcr-breadth is ascertained by 
the mnisurrs of certain oihct objects, atom, tar-rfus(, hair-cud, 
nit, louse, and barley-corn. 1 The largest size of finger-breadth is 
stated lobe equal to 8 barley corns, the intermediate 7 barley corns, 
and (he smallest 6 barley corns* Again, for the same purpose, 
Liiia standard measure b divided iuio tlwcc hinds — tftfhiMguit/, 
mdttdngultt, and dthalahdhHgultt, Of these, m&idfigxln, which is equal 
to 8 barley corns, is meant to lie die unit proper. Mdtr&figvla 
is die measure taken by the middle finger of thr master who makes 
ati image for u building), dehalatdhdriguia is the measure equal to 
one of Lbc equal parts into which the whole, height of a statute is 
divided for sculptural measurements. 4 

TJiis angufa measure in practically thr same in almost all the 
Indian works bearing upon measurement, for instance : 

(1) MAnasata (IJ, 40-45, 46-47.48-55?,53-64, LXXV, 49-53, etc.)* 

(*) Brikta-stoHm (LVIIi, 1-2). 

(3) AV ddhatttG-s-irpnan 1, eel* HapDdeva (p. 53). 

(4) Rfya^vtiUahha-Maruitina, ed. Bharati (introduction). 

(5) BfGhma$ 4 a-Pbtme fPart I, section 2, Chapter VII). 

(6) M!iirya-I*ardna (Chapter GCLVTU, verses 17-18), 

{/) l iMu-vidy< 3 t ed. G.ujapati Sasiri > t, 

[8j BmbamSua (Britidi Museum, MS. no. 558,5292, verse jf), 

{;,) tuprabhed&gattui (XX, 1-9, 10-16, ao- flC,* cl'c.j, 

[10) A nutiHja-ATtha-saslra, cd. S haiita fiattri (p. job). 
Compare also: 

ft>) Num~samfnt& (V 1 IL 37 j i, 

(tfrj Ramqjrana fVI T 20, 32)* 

H 3 ) X.tla-patha-BvSlmm t {X, *, vi. III, 5, a, 5). 

( 14 ) Mto&irBrakmm fvm, 5 ). 

1 6 fUnttn ** 1 cat^dmt. 

Ocaf 'dtuii = t hair-end. 

fi hair-cndi — e nk 

fl nin v ] foiut* 

6 Ike * r har^ com. 

U barley eoroi ~ i 

1 Farltekf detail*, m the writer 1 * E&yibfmdi* under Adgidtt, 
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(15) (.'hhdndntyn-Upnnithfiii (V, 18, 1* etc). 

(jC) Sulv+Siira of Bwtihfyma (JJi.A.S,, 1912, pp. 

note* ■» *)- , __ t «* f 

The (under 6) i* u sculptural measure. ITie length of 

face ix tukcu as (lie unit of measurement. 1 but u seems more 

Conyenient tt> have the particular span, namely, the distance 

bee ween the tips of the fully stretched thumb and middle finger, 

W hkh b technically called Mia . as the imit. 1 U admit* of many 

varieties: ten-tffo measures art- mentioned in die Xf&nai&rnf while 

die Bmlwtfnn has re licence to twelve kind#. 4 Bath of tlicsc ten. or 

twelve varieties b again divided into three types, namely, KttaM or 

large, nutdipma or intermediate, and adkatna or small, ThlH an 

image is of the 1 tsa-{daia)tdta measure when its whole length ts ten 

times the face. In the targe type of the terWtffa system, however, 

the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts, which an? prnpor- 

tioiiatcly distributed over the different parts of the body ; in the 

intermediate type the whole length is divided into ISO equal parts i 

and in the small type into nfi equal parts, hi the nine*fairer h,.t 

system, the whole length would be nine times the face, m 1 lft CJ g d- 

(tilM-trila, eight tfcn«, and so forth. 

The principle of the Mia measure is fundamentally the same m 
all ihc works dealing with ike subject, although certain differences 
in matters of details are noticed, compare fur instance : 

(,) MAnosaru (fJC, 6-35i LVU* MX, 14.-64! ^ ! > 

a-78; LXY, c-i79)- „ , . v , 

(3) Bimktmdna (verges 17-72, and Appendix A). 

(3) SuprabhtdH%ama (XXXIV 30-34 ; XXX. 31-40)* 

(4) BrifiahttimhitJ (IATII, 4). 

(5) AmiumoAbb 4 da of K5syapa (fol. *jT, hg. 3148, 3012). 

(ti) Brtmhiiirfa-Purfya iPart I, Anwkwtg*-p£da, VII, 37*- 
(7) (Chapter CCLV 111 , verse *9). 

Ttic details of the idlti measures from the following authorities arc 

given by Mr, Rao* : 

(0) Silpa-retmi, 

‘ Afatiw-rwritpJ, Quip, CCLVUt, vers? ifl: 

•>fakh;mAntna taf*wrl 

1 Amfmm 4 bhrtf:; of 0§*< t-MB* J 014 ^ 

* One m rett U\U { At., LX, 0-;35» elc 0- 

1 A Coplnith Rio, Appendix ». PP* *-**»- 

m 
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(9) A thium ad-bbtdtlg am &- 

(to) Ka{?ki)r< 3 ftagcmi<i. 

(11) Vetk/tdtias 1igama. 

(12} k'dmikagema. 

Another exclusively sculptural measure is that mentioned under 
(«), (<j), namely, the height of an image js compared with the height 
of the worshipper (jrajanuiiut), and the height or the riding animal 
\v 3 htim) as compared: with the height of the main idol. Each of these 
admits of nine varieties. The height of an image may he equal to the 
full height of its worshipper, and may extend up to his hair-limit cm 
the forehead (soracrimes ii is stated to be the eye-line), nose-tip, 
chin, arm-limit to the shoulder, breast, heart, navel, and ?e:c organ. 
The height of llic riding animal is iu the same manner cumparcd with 
the height of the main idol . 1 

Corresponding to the above-mentioned sculptural measures there 
are exclusively architectural measures also. 

The architectural gayw-mana* or the comparative heights of the 
component member* of a structure, correspond to the sculptural tala- 
tndna, or the comparative heights of the component limbs of* statue. 

The gharw-manS) or the measurement bv the exterior, and the 
eghem-fttuatiy or the measurement by the interior of a structure, are 
also exclusively architectural.* 

Ju another architectural measure the height of a structure is com- 
pared with id breadth. It admits of five proportions, technically 
called, Siintik&t Tmishfika t Jayadu, Sami-kdmika or Dhatuala, and 
Adbhuta, the bright being respectively equal to breadth, 1}, i§, it, 
and twice of the breadth.* 

These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in detail, 
are found in no other treatise under observation lhnn the Af&ms&re, 
Titus in respect ofat least purely architectural and sculptural measure¬ 
ments the Aldrtitsdiftt of all these works, should occupy the lirst place. 


1 MiuiifCTi, LV, 30 - 33 , etc. 

*.V« liar writer'* ivmmbfiatdia ; and compare for Mmwfca, XXVIt, tf-.io : 

XX1X - 35-3” S xxxil h 13^145. i XLV, m, yj-ioi ; LIJI, 

BO-34 ; Xitl* etc. 

cli— writer 1 ! , fr ',ovin/ij. sub notf. 

*$tt die wiiiff’i FjuyAtpatdk, under Uudha, 

Wlien a krge number of alnoltae mearora are prescribed far the one and 
(he oni! object, the ndil proportion it selected by riv rea for ih- ih il.rmuliu 
tjxWally called. vm nkttm> /cm, nSta, and Mhi ws/o >m drv.lb in 
the wnitr > EmjiivpstJi* under Shad-wrga), 
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The Five Osldkes 

Like The five Graeco-Raman orders, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
Tuscan, aiul Composite, columns in ancient Indii :dsn wrrir divided 
into five Mm orders or classes. In the Mdiutsar?' they arc 
called Bnihmtt-kd nta, z VishftU~kfin fcr T /itufivj-Lf fiifT, iiM'fowJfl, and 
SXajxk-l&nla These divisions arc bftstxl on fhe peon il shape* of 
columns. With respect to dimensions and ornament* Urn five orders 
nrc aided Padtua-kinia^ CfttitQ-sktmbkay Pdlikd-stmUffut, 

and hvmkkajLw'Mn. A sixth variety Eu the Litter division h 
pila s te r and not pillar proper, and h called Raiklhx-AttmMui and 
jiutfra-stambha** 

Among the Ptifdnas, these details are very clear only in die Afahyu* 
Pur dpi. In this PitrfirMy* a* well as La the Biihat-uiinhiUl* l lie five 
orders arc called Ruihaka, Vajrn, Dvteqjpn, PraRnaid, and 

Of (he cTgaJwaSj* the Suprabheddgama contains the essennri details, 
The names of the five otriers according to this Agma' arc- Sri-la/a* 
Cfumlta-ldnttiy Samukbj** Pnjhi-darsma, and Su&faSkmi ; the List 
one is stated to be the Indian eotiiposUc order, being a compound 
«f Snutuukhyti and l^tlya-darS'tm^ juit as die Gf*eo*Roman composite 
order is a compound <>rGorintliiau and Ionic. 

Between (lie European and die Indian column*, however, ihcrc is 
obviously a junking point of JMcirnco. Of thoGntfo-Ronun onlcn 
the live UM have been left uad.nngcd, while in ludn the ~ 
fi f the five orders have varied in varinur. Treatises referred to above. 
It is true, all the same, that tin- criteria of divisions me ^utwJfy 
the same in die MditasJra, die Agamcii, ihf PtttiW, tiu: . fytlwt- 
suihhiW * We have also seen above dmi the Mtimsard contains two 
sets of names of the five ordm, one set referring. Him the Agwuu, 
the Pur (Star, and the Bjifial^cnihitd, to die shape* of the columns, 
or more precisely the shafts, while the other refcra mostly to the 
capitals. 'Hie works, oilier than die Vdftu-JdxtrM, ns represented 

m** v »'- iu - * •« *»■ 

"" VjEaSW Cl-p. OpiJt, '-6. 

«*** "* " ri “ ■ ***• 

ptitJirt a under Slwnbhd, 
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by the M&uis&ra, have not kepi ilti3 distinction clear. What we 
can reasonably infer from this as regard:-- thr mutual relation of 
these ttfatittit will l>e furtlwr elucidated hy a consideration oi the 
component parts of the column. The (jupstioti of variation of the 
names of the five orders in the Indian works can perhaps be 
explained. While in Europe the origin «f die name* of the five 
order: is traced to historical geography ,* in India the names were 
based on the shapes of columns. And as the Indiana arc compara¬ 
tively religious and poetical, rather than historical in temperament 
and imagination, they chose mythological and poetical names 
according to the spirit of the time* when these v armus works were 
composed- Thus in dm Mdmsdra we sec the orders bearing the names 
of my thological deities, BrahmH, Vishnu, Elmira, Siva, and Skanda ; 
as well as called Chitro*karjui (variegated ears), Patfma-kffnta (graceful 
like lotus), Chilre^shmbha (of variegated dmft), P&lik&ttembha {edged 
like a measuring pot ', and Knmhha*sl^Mhha (of jug-?.hoped capital) ; 
while, in the .l£<tma, they bear highly poetical oatuc:: $>n-kara (beauti¬ 
fying'. Chnndia-kfinUi (graceful like the nwoit}. Savmttkhyn (of very 
charming fete), Priv&jarfaiui (sight-pieasing )SttiluiMurl (auspicious)* 
In the Purdput and the Bjihat-mmhitS they are called Ruchaha 
(beautiful, pleasing) Vajm (dub, hence lasting), bmriiujra doubly 
lasting), Pralinnka firmly attached, hence a pilaster), and Vfitfa 
(round, lienee solid and dignified)* 

With regard to the names aiul die functions of the component 
parts of the column* die variation is a little less marked; but these sub¬ 
servient parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, vary in 
number. Thus in the Mdtiasdra t which of almost all die treatises deals 
separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, die base, and the 
entablature, mention is made, in connexion with the pillar, of five 
mouldings,* apparently of the shall, namely, hndhikd^ nmttl~bnndhd i 
phahkS, tdtikd, and ghafa. The Suprobhciidgamn describes two sets of 

1 Doric li derived from die specie-; of co’umnj tint seen in Ute cilia of Darin. 
(I'jtmmf, IV, r), Thai specif* <f which the Ionian? (idiahiisnts uflonui) wen: 
the trirciii./rs hm r ece iv ed the Appellation of Ionic {ibid}, CnHinudnu cauntructed 
Columns after the ritorirl of lit? tomb m the country ahniti Corfnth. hence thb 
ipedci k called OjriiilliLiii The other K-/o unjcrs, Tmcnt, *nnJ (Viuiposite, 

me of Italian or Unman origin. I lie Tuscan order inn reference to the country 
dr Tuscany, fnrmerly rnHed Kmirii, in Italy (Gwiit, Emyeirttotlitt »J Anhmnm t 
At tide 176 ), 

• MStuu&ii XLVn, 16-18. 
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seven moulding *, 1 one set referring to the column ofthc main build¬ 
ing and Uit other to that of the pavilion-••rfW.'i, map#, Unpin, hwM* t 
pkahkJ, virx-kxfpt*, and t*tWi and bodAika, uttart, mirdhiM 

tula j/iyaxfir and toh. These increasing umt.bcr of mouldings 
reached tlir significant number of eight in the Afeltya-rurdnn, I he 
Sfihal-samhitd, and ihr * impt-to*i. W* the very same «ght 
names , 11 to wit, voham, ghata t pndma, ummh\ka t Uhiiljeit, hhma [or 


hdra), laid, and vftfltuld. . 

Titc dgnlDcancfi of the number eight referred to above hes m 
the fact that the component parts of die Graco-Roroaii orders 
abo are eight in number,* and like the five order* themselves, their 
names ate always the same ever since their introduction, though 
most of them have been given more than not- name. They arc cal Jed: 
(li Lite ovolo, echinus, or quarter round; (a) the takm, ogee, or 
reversed cvroa ; ft) the cyma t cynrn-reoa, or eyina-uam; UJ m 
lonii ; {5) die scotla or trochilos ; (6) the cavc.Uo, mtmtli, or hollow ; 
(7) the astragal; and (81 the fillet, Ibid, or annulet. 

The Mints** refers to five mouldings ; die Suf'MJdgnu, des¬ 
cribe seven; and the SUttya^dna. the Brihat-tltithiti, and hnatia- 
tautra each makes mention of eight mouldings. Got if the very large 
number of mouldings, 4 described in the Mdmudrtt in conneaioii 
with the pedestal, the In we, and the entablature, be abo taken 
into account, die M^sSra will certainly farced all other treuses 
under notice. Thus in Use Manas&ra we can detect the following 
moulding^: (1) dbja, wfotja, padim 1 or saremka (cyma; ; (2} imtm , 


l SSSsStt SS? **** K ”w 

‘"•SrSpia ’ « 6 ? 4 tn ' "li' EKjChpm*' if AlMmm. 

* riicte are nKMildiiiv> which Ixuu “ large mtmbcj of trarora or^iwriv wj, v ■ 

(i; A apoUt, ptasUfra> ut-j&Jut, pmhthtedma, jofmnii. 

Prati-proitara, MIMM ■*“*“*• 

fnij «#»«, lah&tpi, vt'9, MW 

imfr, k&Of W4*E ta t Jiiid asitmi KJ. 

fiv) WM* m^ti anti M™**; 

•y fssgsBtxstmSSam g "**’*■ 
m s&sL-iss «« isr«&.—< 

and KHffit&fida 

«t >3 
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cntmta. ontaraia or nutarii* (GUrt); (3) W*" i W «** • $ ?*f* \ 

( 6 ) 6dlm \ H) dlinga ; ( 8 ) Awl (9) s M “ ;A f ' 

rfate ■ (sa) ; (13)^’ &&«’ Ul - thn or v« 1 

(14) jfeM: (15) 5 t««> ^ C 1 *"? 1 ; (*7) Of"*) ; 

(18} faflW* ; (19) tagu, hm/wuM (fillet j ; \&>) , is 1 >&, 

(22) kumufa (torus or astragal); {23) kttttlta ;(st4) hhtpW 
MttifyUtaufta ; (a 6 ) muU ; (27) mripdfct or ; (-‘O napl ;, 

fari'nM; (30) (drip) (31) *ff« <* *0* : '&) ^ 

or pratifoi ; (33) pmft-rflAw ; ( 34 ) : ( 35 ) lir ' 

{36) jnatim s (37 *****; ( 3 $ J = ( 39 ) 7 : U<>) ';" w < 

compounded with lamp*, patte, and wpt* ; (41) ***** 1 t4«) *%g 
■jtyfl (fillet} ; (44) tipdm (plinth) : L45J <*P™ 0r 1 **3 

oafaMa or wthtAAf; and (47) ®fiW* (lillcij, 

Hicre arc a number of compound mouldings also, such us kumpt 1* 
fored, AffJTrc-jfadnui, JbAadrff-Aaw^a, AjAtfdfa*/^J»i*» luA^tonimAtya, 
mrfAJeiiujtf, p/idfia-kttmpa^ ralna-kumpa t niituipaffa, fat na-vapra t wtjr<t~ 


petta, etc* 

Again, of ail these treatises, only the Mdruts&a and the J gma* 
refer to certain highly technical and purely architectural matters. 
Tims in the Mtiw&a we find the mcasuroneBl* and oilier dctiiih 
of (4 varieties of bases divided kuo nineteen classes/ called it) 
patk-hiidfui, (a) ttnwhkottft*, (a) Pr&fom *, (4) kamh^muUt^ (5) 

pidim-Uiar^ (tj) ptishpii-fn^h}:ata, (7) iri'handha, (8) maScba-biindhfi, 
(5) iTfiiUbftmiktif (10) pitdmtukandlu}^ (it) Aw mbka^bandfia, (ta) vtipra- 
fuitidhu, f 131 Dtijra-l/atulha, (14) sri-bhugn, (15) rutna-bfintlha, (ib) 
path'bundle (t 7,1 kultkt-liattdhtt, (18) kumfu-baudki, and (19) >n- 
Adit*. 

In the SufrtahittddgwM only four classes 3 of bases are mentioned, 
namely, pndt/tn-bandha, (ftaiit-kantika, paih-brmdfta, and prati-krama. 
The Kan itikSgaaut has only the general description of the base,' 1 

In the Ufautdra sixteen types of pedestals are described in detail 
under three classes/ namely, vtdi-bhadrq, pmii-b/iadni, and maAcha- 


bhadm. 


' Af&uu&a, XIV, * s~3®7- Stt ilclxlh in Uw writrt’i HiHjrtefitieiit*, wider 

turn, 

* Svptrthb/MiliOtul, XXXI, 17 £ 

* Jt'dfliifcjfffw, XXXV, 25, 53, 114, 1 j<>, tn, t.V, 3 toi. 

* ,VfffjTi;ritfa, Xlil, 37-157- -£o detail* in the writer 1 * EmytlapatJui, under itffr 

gi/Afl, 
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Only scanw information ofihe pedestal bfound in the 
the SupralthtdAgama* and a Tamil version of the Myanata- 

As regards the entablature, various mouldings; and thetr mnun- 
menu *e described under eight classes in the Mams*** The 
Kamik& s <m«* the Suprahhed^m^ and the Vmmdytf have only 
briefly "referred to the general description of die entablature. 

The comparative measurements of the column proper and uj 
pedestidi the base, and the entablature, arc also given m more Atual 
hTihe Mtlnasara than In the Igamas and some of the architectural 

■ m 

Thus in respect of the names of columns, (lie number <t their 
subservient parts called mouldings, and also the 
and Uu- entablature, as well as their comparative ensure men 
itifodrtro will always occupy the first place among all the mu 
under observation. 

1 Patol* XXXV, it5, HU. 

*• XXXV, 2--2Q. UV. T^l. 7*B t 'J-4 6 ' 47- 

* XXXI, tia-71, ?s-7.) 

ijffispff £rs&'fc&-* — *-* sw* *****“ 

awl Prostata. 
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Tiis Thjule Style,? 

The style is also a technical and purely architectural subject. 
Thin U h not dealt with in the Purinas, not to speak of the epics or 
other poetical works where, as shown above, casual references to 
a re hi Lecture anrl sculpture arc met with. In some of Lhc cpigra* 
phical documents and the Bfihai<etrhkU4 mention of the styles U 
occasionally made The .Igttmas contain a litiic more detail, white 
in the Mthmdra the subject is exhaustively treated. 

The jVdgdfa, Vtsatti, and Dt&atfa arc llic three broad styles 
distinguished in the Mdftasara. 1 They are applied to both architec¬ 
ture 1 and sculpture. 1 With reference to the Construction of cars or 
chariots a fotmh style Is mentioned, 1 This is called Itondhfa^ which 
seems to be ft corrupt form of Andhra, tn an cpigra phical record,® 
Kdiitga U mentioned as a distinct style of architecture. Hut if the 
Identification of Fmtra with Telugti ot Tn-L’aliAgx be accepted, the 
Kdlitiga and Lhc Andhra would be Lite two branches of the Verara 
style, hi die gisc* of twelve-storeyed buildings, which arc the most 
magnificent and imposing edifices as described, twelve special types, 
nol necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings air also mentioned 
in the Mnrta&raJ* All these names arc geographical, implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided, ardiitec- 
tnrally, if not also politically. And these types are distinctly baaed 
on geographical divisions, in exactly die same way as the Uirce styles, 
die Angara, Vtsttra and Drdsitf.i, m :ilw> the two branches of the 


J .Wtfnojfrj, XVII r, The Aflijara juyle it diilinguijhrtl by jts 

J iiLtdrim'ulnr ihapf, (he 1 'Vmm hf in KagotHl or IinuignuuJ shape, xnd the 
Irmfa by in round shape, For details, me pp. 158-259 and the writer! Buyih- 
fkitdui. under A utylrtt. 

* LI 11. 53-54; XXI, 72-73 ; XX V], 76; XLIII, etc. 

* Lit, 78, itiu; UIl, 46-47, etc. 

* Mu/stfJro, XLI1I, 124-125, 

1 tn the record ilselt it in, however, italad Hint die Xifan, Vim to, 2 >Ma t 
and A fi K g *rc four types, not style, of building. (Aa mttriptinn «« iJie capital 
cJ * ptllar in the AttiriteW.vra Temple ar Hof.'il, Government of Madras Q. O, no. 
i.jIki, Adjust, 1915, J'rr.jjres* Report oi the Asjjiam Siijst'irnteiidciit for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, 19)4-15, p, 90,) 1 

rpMtM* Mk, VoiMakit, Mdgadhn, 

JnmLi mid Sf>h 9 [Cur}mka (Mb vsir<i. XXX, 5-7,. Wr have seen it? the 
prrvifNit irction ninety'Citynt kind* of mariErioiu arc iicscrit>ed in die Mdk&sdra* 
In ilit flbovHDGjt^RU^! Unl^l iit^ripihn a rctcrciCt! it mafic co bl^ ty*four kinds 
Of mjjEMuria. 
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Vtsara, the KdtiAg* and Andhra, arc based. The Gra-co-Roiaau 
orders, oil which the European styles of architecture are mainly 
based, are also but geographical names, 1 

In liic KtimtkSgamn, as well as in the htipfftbiicdilgttrruly frequent 
references to the force broad styles, the jVagara, Vestry and Drains, 
are made.* 

The distinguishing features of these styles arc practically exactly the 
same in all the three works, namely, the Mdiundra, the Rdmihdgtimn t 
and the $d prabhed&gitma. 1 The Andhra and the Kdlih&<) branches 
of the VfiCTtt style are not mentioned in the AgonitiS- lint we have 
Seen tintl the K^tikdgama, like the Mabjnt-PsrdM, the Wvwutyi- 
Parana, and the lifihai-simihUi, describes twenty kinds of mansions, 
wltlJe the Suprahhedagamst has reference to leu kinds. Tliesc varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned m die Hold 
inscription, and the ninety-eight kind* desc ribed in the Mdmsara, 
do noi, however, represent the styles which fall wily under three 
broad divisions, namely, the Jfi&t*, *■». and Drdzida. 

lu die BfUtat-SttmhiiaA clear mention is made only of the Durvida 
style in regard to the measurement of die face, although the other 
stvle* may he said to have been implied, 1< is stated that according 
to one’s own aAgah (finger’s breadth) the face (of an image) should 
be twelve a/titular (nine incites} broad and lung ; but as stated by 
the architect Nagnaju the face should be twelve <:ngul«s long ami 
fourteen ah&los broad in the Dtfoifa style. Obviously, therefore, 
the former measurement refers to other existing style* or those wluch 
arc not specified here. 

In regard to the styles also, therefore, the MdtfOSdn must be 
vtndoubtedly given the first place amongst all these works wiikh 
for the purpose of the present item ol comparison comprise 
practically the Agtt*w. 

In the light of all these facia— merely to deal with the question 
in its aspects as they concern the Mfbmdra- -it seems to me impossible 
to resist the following COtieltldorL Tlrnrc appears to have been a 
relation of indebtedness between the Mdmuftc .iticl die other works, 
both architectural anil nwt-arduteeturah Except in a few instances 


tf. ioa and fooiiuaie t, 

* A"dfl5l^«w, LXV, 6-7, » a-i<3, ttt.t Sufvahhrijfyain^ XXXT, 3?-39- etc. 

■ rord^ih. ^ lh, write* IkvtiopitJL r. Mtm- 

* Chapter LV1I1, 4. 
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nr*ttd above, it is, however, difficult to state definitely that the 
M&tosdra is die debtor or t-red itr>r u> cl its or that work, in respect of 
tliis or that matter. Most of the difficulties,, it is needless to observe, 
hinge upon ilnr chronology, wliicli is the irritating pom! in the- Sans¬ 
krit literature, tf the chronology of the works discussed above were 
definitely known, it would have been easier lo asstime that the works 
earlier than the had been known lo its author and those 

later tlian die Mdmsdra I tad been influenced by it. Except in ease# of 
support by archaeological records, epigraphical or non-epigraphicaJ, 
the dates assigned to Sanskrit works are mostly but provisional, 
t have discussed elsew here the available material* and the reasons 
which have induced me provisionally to place the M&nasira some¬ 
where in the filth to seventh century or the Cltristiuii era. In view 
of the c^riui. J points of comparison and the accepted chronology 
ol die works which Iinve been critically studied by tcholars, I should 
aay that the ami the later Agamic and Puuraiiic works 

in respect of architectural and sculptural matters, as well as most 
of the avowedly architectural texts, arc debtor to the AUnas&ra ; 
while it h a debtor itself in respect of the some matters to tiur Veciic 
and die early Epk works, as also to the early polytechnics! treatises 
(like thr K<mflyt*~Attha-j&tra and the Kbuwulafya). and to the 
avowedly archive rural work* of the thirty-two authorities mentioned 
ia the At&uudr/i, which might have existed till its oivutimc. Kesidcs, 
h cannot but have been basal on the actual observation and measure^ 
ment of extant architectural and sculptural objects; in ibis matter 
lies the special importance of the MthmsBot, 


An objectrnn may be raised Imre. It is possible that those works 
winch ore stared above to have l>ceu debtors to the Mmasdra might 
liave been influenced directly by those which are asserted to have 
becu the creditors to dm M&mdra. Sndi an objection, however 
can be easily disposed of. The Afcfcjhfct, in whichever period oflmtory 
it is finally placed, lias become a standard work on architecture and 
sculpture, because we have seen, firstly, it is the largest of its land : 
secondly, ju ireauneui of the subjects is most exhaustive; and, Llfirdiv, 
ui « the suhjrct-inaaer has been scientifically classified and «s- 

TTu-ft Uh ‘", lh r “ a 8mtldarti Wl existing, it is natural 
anc highly probabte that those who treat the subject rather casuallv 

drm U P° U k ins ^ad or going to the 
onguul sources, except m some special instances. For the ordinary 
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mean ini'a or synonyms of a word wc generally consult a standard 
dictionary, rather than attempt to trace the Itistory, phonology, 
morphology, and semasiology of the word. An analogical instance 
may perhaps make the point dearer. Pan ini’s grammar makes 
mention of some nineteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it 
has been placed by later scholars somewhere in die fourth or third 
century before Christ. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, 
grammars cannot be prepared without consulting the existing litera¬ 
ture, because the sole business of these works is to generalize certain 
regulating features of literature. The methods of die pioneers of 
law book?, as well os the grammar, the Alaiikammira, and the 
Silpa-sSiira, must have been inductive, Pintni, a* tie acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predecessors ; it is also clear 
from hh work that he Itimsdf ho* consulted the preceding Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature, it is true that grammars liavc been 
prepared after PStiini also. But when Pauini’s grammar reached 
the status of a standard work, his rules and regulations were 
naturally followed in die later literature. The later grammarian* 
also must have been influenced by Pfuuni. In the field of grammar 
and literature Paiiini’s grammar is, therefore, the regulating and 
Controlling standard work. In the same way, and more dearly ami 
signiheamiy. it seems to me, the MSaasdra occupies a uiihjuc position 
in literature, both architectural and non-arcluteCturaL 




CHAPTER VI 

THE V1AN A SARA AND VITRUVIUS 

A'> Has already been pointed om in the Preface, ili.tr name WfouisBru 
is of ambiguous significance. It Is, tuuvcver, clear from tine preced¬ 
ing chapters (list the text bearing the title Maiuiaara is a standard 
treatise on Indian architecture. It b divided into seventy chapters 
each bearing a distinct title. In 1834, » ] u» Etsq? 011 the Architecture 
bf the Hindu* t Ram Raz referred, to tlu- first few cliapters of ihc 
.\UbmSra from a single fragmentary uumuidfipt to which he had 
access. Since then several manuscripts have beta discovered ; but, 
rnving to mime serious difficulties stated in the Preface, nobody had 
made any attempt to deal with this huge text in any way for a period 
of 80 year* lUI ihr present writer undertook in 1914 to edit it for the 
first time, Tliis, the first edition, h based on all the eleven available 
manuscripts which arc written in five different script* in a language 
branded as barbarous Sanskrit.' Figures, sketches, or illustrations 
of any kind arc absolutely wanting in all tliese manuscript*. Tfic 
various scripts and the provenance of Use manuscripts,* 1 however, 
indicate that the M&aasara was known and used in all provinces of 
ancient India.* Its extensive popularity has been further estab- 
Ikbcd by it» unique position in literature, discussed in Chapter V r , 
Vitruvius is the name of a Roman architect. His treatise. 011 
which, in a &ensc. al! European architecture is based, seems to have 
been composed 35 years before the Christian era. 1 The materials 
for a life of Vitruvius arc only to be found in lus own treatise, Among 
the undent authors he is merely mentioned by Pliny as one of those 
writers from whom lie compiled, and by Frottttnus, in fils treatise 
on Aqueducts, as the first who introduced dir Qutnaraiu measure * 

The tide of Vitruvius treatise is lost, if it originally had one. 
The editw prio&pr, primed at Rome in nr about 148b, bears no 
tide. n ie unique position of this treatise b, however, sufficiently 
dear from the fact that since its first appearance in tin- fifteenth 
century then have been, rill 1807, forty-two edition* of the work, 
pracucally m all the European languages. There me seventeen 
edmuns in Latm, eleven in Indian, two in Spanish, m in French, 

> For dctnjl», JUW™ VuL 171, Prefab, | t[) . ri^ui 

•Set pj>. 25.7^6, and note*. 
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lour in German, and two in English . 1 It i* divided into ten books, 
which too, do not bear any tides. Each book contains a number 
of dmpten varying from tnven to iwcnty-uvo. The chapter also 

1 Sw <»wiJr i XV—XXV) for fuller derails uf the following : 
fdithm— 

jirJjit jii Rome hjf George Hetoll hcrimr E wirtwmi title* 
Sulfiihtu tsdtrri i iaiMk«t RjvffltB My*, 1 Thetr are but few emni in ihJ?i edition* 1 

prin red ni Florence, AbCOfdXne to Fabricur the ocUiography <jT ihii 
fidltkm it more cermet than in rlitr [Acceding onn. 

Tte name of ihe editor line* nut appear. With Few digbt variation* 
lhi« Is lilife more than u icurint m] d is Florence edition, In thi m hr chapter* iif 
fit* fast boot are dilfcrtmly divided from those uf the two Former edkbm. 

ff^i i — Hiu 11 I hr fim ^UuitTTirH edithr? It coainirti many woorbblockjs and 
Jocund ua, the editor, cdh.'ird the text of the twu foxx&Cf edition* in many 

places. 

I5 J 3—The fip™ b <Hb edition arc ihc same as in the preceding hut con¬ 
siderably reduced atid more imperfectly krpt. 

i^u - Ihb U 4 repriul of lie pirc limi odMau wish line tfadb far ihe 

figures. 

—Tbi* w»h probably edited by WUI, Haydn of Lyons. Thin Is a cottdlrr- 
fi.ira u( the- (riittUa edition. K<ime of iu figure- arc taken from the first Italian 
ctlilion of I ;,ip t which b notice! hemnailfr, 

1 5 | 3 —-TSe text in nearly the sntnc ai iltat nf JocundtLi The Boura or the 
wpotf-biorb am partly borrowed From tin: Oinrita edition and partly from the 
Italian edithm of tjjai* 

15,50—The text is thr sonic .is that of 154J edition- .But it auilaiiu note* of 
Rdiandcr which were fim published at Rome m 1544. 

Firi-— r< Phflrtnftc r himself tuperinicndeil rhij edition> chiefly following die Glunta 
Lcxi, tvlucJi he iilltL d with *r. rra 1 MSS, The uroddiiiKka air iKrtter than in any 
preceding edition/ 

rtjy—Daihiim in this seem* to have mostly fall owed Philander 1 * edition of 
ipiSh ■ 111.1 LV<+od iij) that 1 t|i^ editor d tbit edition was Jfy Fom awim ^ 
Junior, and Lha± It is moi'r oormc i r though les* ch^jAitt, (thus ttat produced by the 
father in Mgs/ 

cnnurji'ntary of Mcibomiin on those durnian relating lo musical 
tHMuttmi. Thin wai the lien edition of the autho-v produced at that rime, 1 Vh Last 
proicsset to follow the text of PhiLuuJer'* edition Uut neither was dm Euccunitrly 
dour, nor were die mmt of Hlikmim'* ijol the Lexicon of Baldm, dven tnlin:, ai 
the title hTjuIJ import/ 

* 75 ®—Mafdics.- IkLrarrb CJ.ilJ.ini at with An Italian version noticed 

tinder the ttaliaii edi 11011 r, H:irwr>t>i ^iyj ttuu Util b 1 a Eair and valuable rrlibon/ 
lOw—The text of fhU ixHtion |i of hide vaIiie, nor Id plates well cxceuiedL ti 
baa iiotci .ipjrtrudcd, but it conthtni tli gbtsarf in nvc tmguagK 
iBoy —h oonhiiiii uotc±. 

1807—the umc ^af ono^her edihon waa ptih lbJi rrf- The wcaitl ami third 
vdumi - nrr devoted 10 commr utaric? on ihr text. It conraini, howeVef p no pinto 
1 Thb s* tbfl best edition of die author which has appeared/ 

T5*j“ThtJi ii one of the earliest and rural vcitiom of Vltruviun. h wm trcuis- 
lahrcf, whl> ibc of Benedict jmaus T by Carnuur tSacaarianm, who waa one 

id 1 the urrhitms of the fluhctlral of Milan. One of the ptntes contain) a plan and 
two •ectiiHii of Out QnJirdi aL 
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have Dot any proper titles, The treatise deals with bmli civil nitd 
military arc: Li lecture. The rules respecting military engines, ' now 
tocomprehensible t hut doubtless in Ids time su flic irmly clear,.* are 
laid down in the last book. The treatment of civil architecture 
Includes both temples and residential buildings. ‘Thai he should 
have met with opposition from Ids brethren is quite consonant with 
later experience. For the rabble of ignorant builders, and artisans, 
and draughtsmen are of ihc same class as those that flourished sub¬ 
sequently to Vitruvius,* From this remark of Gwilt it appears that 
Vitruvius was induced to 'write Ids treatise with a view to a&istiug 
the uneducated professional architects' who, like tho»: wf India, 
depended solely ou the knowledge handed down to diem from their 
equally uneducated forelhtlu-n. 

■ dP 

i 5 j.|—ThU u a repetition of die preceding edition, but without die iwia of 
Caesar Cirriirl renin, 

*335?“$PP '* * ,J ?pieil from tlw priding cditffiti, hut the index u not quite no 
cupluuj- 

155(1—a translation of the ftnt five books. Perugia. 

(556—With Barbam’i Commentary. 

(567— ' With Bafbaro'i comm etttary . 

(^O-l—Simii.ii to 1 be preceding edition. 

1639—Very similar fo the preceding edition. 

16 (.1—Little diHerin^ from the preceding, 

[738—In N\i|xili, aecumpiude.1 wMi thr Latin lest, 

1 7‘J°—Another edition hy GuILini. similar U> the preceding, hut without the 
1 atin irxt. 

Sp&tisk t&tiottt - 

1 fba—Without plUA 

178;" - Large folio, with plan?.. 

Fnnth tdiliimt — 

1 547— First version in French. Jan Martin, Pans, 

1572 — A reprint «rf the preceding, Owelty t, Paris. 

1818- Printed from the two irac'iUng editlum b Jr ,1, ch lentmn at Genova, 
1673— I r.iml uwl by Pemuitt Figures fire numerous ,inj u , ll ciecuted, 
i&U—SViih plates, hoJ of Pemuilt's editions, 

1 Bio—With plate*, Bruxelles, 

Gtrmn tdiiimt — 

1548 — With pkta on wood-blocks cut by £nrd Sri,*-*, 

*57J> — A repetition of the preceding, Fkuit, 

164—Another repetition with a little different title. 

* 79 " VVilh ,1 life of \ itruvuu In the first volume. This edition contaim many 
iliustraiinni or the author. 

English tdHima — 

*771—Translated fmro the original Lain by Newton, London. 

r ?^lZ S 2 0ad , V0lt “*“ **»Y pi It eiliildi, defective knowledge of 

Lakltil! pul thfr ftOtrt arc goor[, 

LflUerfy 4 pofiinfi tom rrandsted bv Wjlkini. 

AAcr 1 ?wilt 3. tramliiuon iltere hmt been several plHct^ m EngiUh, 
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* Certain point* of similarity between (he JM&nOfdft and the treatise 
of Viimviua arc so striking that they raise a presumption that the 
iwo works are In some way connected with each other * 5 Tills thesis 1 
is proposed to be SHustrated in this chapter. 

Praciirtdly seven-tentlis of both the works is avowedly architec¬ 
tural. 

Out of the seventy chapters of the ManssSn i the first fifty deal 
with architecture proper, ahd out of the ten books of \ ittuviiiE the 
first seven deal with, the same subjects. 

The remaining twenty chapters of Llic former are devoted to sculp¬ 
ture, and the remaining three books of the latter deal mostly with 
war instruments, machines, and engines. Qt ilie similar seven- 
tenths iu both the works, the names of many chapters, and the 
contents, too, in most instances, arc the same. 

Tlie MAnasdta opens, following the usual custom, with a prayer to 
the Creator Brahma and touches upon the origin and development of 
the science of architecture, from Siva, Brahma, and V ishnu, through 
indra. Bn has pad, and Narada. io the class ,f Rislm called M&w- 
i era, and concludes the introduction with a list of the chapters. 

Vitruvius, too, opens with a prayer to his patron, Caesar, and 
acknowledging his obligations to Caesar's father and sister, com lodes 
with a proposal to give an account oi the magnificent edifices Caesur 
had built, and to develop all the principles ol the art. 

The tieM chapter (II) in the MdnanTra dcahwith two distinct 
subjects, tlie system of measurement [mtimpakamgs), and die requisite 
qualifications of an architect {{itpi-tokshatta). 

The corresponding chapter is marked 4 1 instead of ‘ U by 
Vitruvius, because the preceding chapter goes without any number¬ 
ing. as it b called Ii&doc lion. Thh, L |W*«U rhaptcr, deals 
exactly like the corresponding chapter in the MenasiiTa with two 
distinct subjects under the heads, ‘what architecture is , 1 and ‘ of the 
education of an architect.’ The former of these two objects has 
again been treated iu die following chapter, namely HI, of die 
Afawsara, and is noticed below. Tlie striking similarity in the 
training demanded of the architect by the two authorities may he. 

noticed here. * 

According to Vitruvius * an architect should be ingenious, aud apt 

* Subrail led am such to leldcu University by die present writer. 
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b die acquisition of know ledge. He should !>r a good writer, a 
skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry and optics, expert at 
figures, acquainted with history, in fori net! no the principles of 
natural and moral philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not ignorant 
■ < 1 ‘ l!k icicJites, both of law and physic, nor of the motions, law * 
and relations to each other, of the heavenly bodies,* The absolute 
neecssuv for these qualifications lias been very satisfactorily elabo¬ 
rated by Vitruvius. 

In the Mdnasdra artists are first divided into four classes. I'ogether 
they form the guild oT architects. each ;ui expert in tun own depart* 
merit, inti pos.ics>iaggenera) knov ledge of the science of architecture 
□s a whole. They consist of Lhr chief architect (itftxpitii ), (lie 
draughtsman or the designer {s$lrc-grcl£m), the painter \mrdhaki), 
and the joiner (sutra-dftara). 

According to the Mdwts&ra the chief architect is expected to be weil 
versed in ail the sciences. He must jjosscss a knowledge of all ilic 
Vedas and all the S da ft as. Hr must he proficient in law, mathematics, 
history, geography, painting, draughtsrnanship, mechanics, and deep 
' h» ilie ocean of the science of architecture , 1 Hr must he very 
learned, meritorious, patient, and dexterous, a champion, of large 
experience, of industrious habits, and of noble descent, lull of 
resource, and capable of application to all kinds of work. He must 
possess a wide outlook, bold temper ament, and self-control, lie 
iimn be above committing errors. He must have a good name and 
be faithful 10 his employers {lit. friend^. He must be endowed with 
ail the tpialificadom of a supreme managing director. He must 
nut be ddbnwed or have any disease or disability; he mult also 
be Tree from the seven vices, namely 5 hunting, gambling, daydream¬ 
ing, blackmailing, addiction to women, etc. 

A similar set of qiialificalions is also demanded of cad. of the other 
three arlists, but the sufrti-grdh;n expected to possess an expert 
knowledge of draughtsmanship, the var&aki of painting, and I he 
ivtradfidra of carpentry, 

I he utility or the possibility of so many attainments in a single 
person has not been expressly discussed in the Mdmsfaa. But Vitru¬ 
vius Juts submitted tin interesting explanation. 

Li is familiar to everybody that tor success in any profession in life 
one must be clever, industrious, honest and generous. It is also 
easily understood that an architect, who Las got to do both manual 
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and brain work, must not be deformed, and must he free from any 

disease or disability* , t . , 

According to Vitruvius be is required to be a goad writer atf*>, 

because au architect is <■ commit to writing libs observations and 
experience, ii order to assist bis memory. Drawing n employed in 
representing the formB of Ids designs. Geometry, which form* a pari 
of mathematics, affords much aid to the arbiter t; to it he owes the use 
of the right line and circle, tbe level and the square, whereby hw 
delineations of buildings on plane surfaces are greatly Ciahtatcd. 
Arithmetic estimate the cost and aids in the measurement id the 
works; ibis, assisted by ihr laws of geometry, determines those 
abstruse mmsimi* wherein llie different proportions of some parts to 
others arc involved. The sriem e or optics enables himito . mmiduce 
with judgment the requisite quantity of light ti*m ling to the 
aspect. Unless acquainted with history, he will be unable to account 
for die use of many ornaments which he may have ocdunoe to 
introduce, For history (the expression fmrApa is used «« Indian 
literaluret, which implies 1 ancient ’ or luydiutogieat legends that arc 
as a rule depicted in the buildings of a nation. There are, however. 

other uses of history for an architect, 

‘Moral philosophy,* says Vitruvius, ‘will teach die architect it b 

ahove meanness in lus dealings and to avoid arrogance, and will make 
him just* compliant, and faithful to Ids employer; and what is of the 
highest importance, it will prevent JWMfce gaming an^sccBdancy 
over Him ; fbr he should not he occupied with the: thoughts til hlJmg 
his coffers, nor with the desire or grasping evrryihmg m the shape o 
Gain, hui by the gravity of Uis manners and a good chara* ter, i u ' 
be careful to preserve his dignity/ Hirre precepts of moral philo¬ 
sophy arc prescribed by our Indian authorities almost u the same 
terms. We have seen above that the architect is required to be o! 
noble descent, pious, and compassionate, lie must not be ma iuous 
or spiteful. He must h< content and free from Greed. He must be 
truthful and possess self-control. He must be above the seven vices. 
He must be faltliful to hfc employer. He must not have escenuvc 
desire for gain. He ItlUU be of good behaviour and generous 

enough to forgive his rivals. , 

‘ *Tlia doctrine of phyric is necessary to lum m 
various problems, a* Tor instance, in the conduct of water, whwe 
natural force, in its meandering and expansion over Hat countries. 
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b often such as to require restraints, which none know to apply but 
iW wiit. are acquainted with ihe Iuwn <>f nature,' Tim matter, toe., 
has been more exhaustively discussed in various chapters of the 
Mfindsfita. 

‘Music assists him in the use ot luirTTuimc mid mathematical propor¬ 
tion. In, tiu^c matters, the Minttuha is rather too elaborate ; in nu>st 
individual cases nine proportions have been suggested. and tlu-sdcc- 
tiou t>rtin* right prupuriioit and liarntonv has been made depciidenl 
on the application of the six Ibmulas, which arc ircaicrf in ^ very 
technical manner, based on mathematics. According to Vitruvius, 
muh,c is > moreover. absolutely necessary in adjusting (lie force of the 
113 [lime. catapultae, and scorpions, in whose frames are holes for the 
paffingc of the homotona, which are strained by gut-ropes attached to 
windlasses worked by hand-spike*. UnklS these ropes are equally 
attended, which only a. uicr ear can discover by their sound when 
struck, the bent antisot the engine do not glvtr an equal impetus 
when disengaged, and the strings, therefore, not being in equal stales 
of tension, prevent the direct flight: of the weapon, A knowledge of 
music is specially useful to die architect in building theatres, lecture 
rooms, and such other halls where die spread of sound k taken into 
particular consider lion. Boih Vitruvius and the Mmasdra are 
equally enthusiastic in .speaking about it. The former further My » 
i bat the architect ‘would, moreover, he at a loss in coos true, tine 
hydraulic and other engines if ignorant of music/ -Skill in nhyafe 
ei.abla him to ascertain the salubrity -f different tracts of country 
and to determine the variation of climates, for the air and water ,> 
different situations, bang matters of highest importance, tin building 
will be healthy without attention to those point*/ A very elaborate 
account .if the selection of sites and the examination of soil k given 
m the Manmdra ami other architectural treatises/ The salubrity of 
the tracts k minutely ascertained with reference to the site where a 
vdfcge. town. fort, palace, temple, or dwrilmg-hm.se i, to be built. 

J“ S0)1 l * exaoi “ ttl vvuh to in contour, colour, odour, 

rtatures, tastes, and touch. The level of the ground, as well as the 

SZZS22I ? of *■ iitt ' - **•* « <**' - 

twn (W works lusilrr lSh&~f:xnk;hd in L V**™™ 
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« Law ahnuld U an object of his study, especially thmc parts of it 
wliich relate to p:iny-walU, toi the free course and dte**gt of the 
eaves' waters, to the regulation of cesspool* and sewage, aud to 
window lights, lilt' laws .,f sewage require his particular attention, 

, 0 that he may prevent his employ ers from being involved m taw suns 
when the building is finished- Contracts, also, for the execution of 
the works, should he drawn up with care and precision, because, 
when without legal flaws, neither party will be able to take advan¬ 
tage of the other.’ , a .i „-j. 

Lnw, ^ explained by Vitruvius, is not mcotioiicd m so many words 

in the list of HCCOmplisltdae-Uts given in the Vfcfa ins trot quoted above. 
8 m most dalwratc* instructions are given in the AfthoJSsirv and other 
treatises oil party-walls, the sewage system, and ou windows and oilier 
| 

Tte'nomv instmers him in the pawuofthc heavens .Urn Inwsofthe 
celestial bodies, lbe equinnxw, tofetice* and courses of the $tm ; aJi or 
which should l>c well undented in the construction and proportions ol 
docb ‘ In the V&tU'&stm dialling is an important subject; but 
MUDuomy. which it dw*y» n.«cd up with wcrnlcgy. tact hm. •h»J« 
upon particularly with regard to the auspicious moment invariably 

observed in almost all matters, - * _« 

Vitruvin* has added an explanatory note on the expression all 

seitnrev of which the architect is required u> Irnvc sufficient kiio^- 
This explanation will in. tell fcwa clear light iipun « unnbr 
cslirMion, WtotoSE used by *h= SMW* nuthnnues. But Tor the 
followin': note of Vitruvius, we might hive token the »&£« ** & * * 
sa an exaggeration which is very often found in hamknt literature u 
imply nothing more than a general knowledge. 

* Perhaps, to the uninformed mind/ begins Vitruvius, it 
appear nittccountable that a man should be abk to retain ^ us 
memory such a variety of learning; but die close alliance with each 
other of die different branches of science will «pUm the difficulty. 
For ns a body b composed of various concordant members, s> hoc* 
the w hole circle of learning consist in One liarmomous system, 

t On this account, Pydiius, die architect of the ^ 

Minerva at Prime, ^v*, m liiscommen tancs, that 

gss cs ssarss it ss2?tss3 

‘ Set die writer's Ktxfcbpaefa, under JaUJ^a «ml Wffru*. 
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rather too much to Vitruvius, so hr 1 how can it be exoeuted 
that an architect slwuid equal Arbtarcluis as a grammarian, yet should 
lie mu [sk] be ignorant of grammar. In music, though it be evident 
lu- need not equal Arkiortcnus, yet lie should know >r. me tiling of it. 
Though lie need noi exceed, as Appclcs in painting, nor :is Myron 
or PolydettM in sculpture, yet he should have attained so me pro- 
(idency in these arts.' 

* Thus, jiso, in the other sciences,' concludes Vitruvius, ‘it is not 
imj> il iliat pre-eminence in each be gained, but he must noh 
however, be ignnram of the general principles of cadi. Foi in M u h 
variety or matters it cannot In- tupped thai die same person can 
arr^e .it rxccllnite in each, since to be aware of their several niceties 
and bearings, cannot fall within Iris power. . . , Wherefore Py thin's 
teems to have been in error, forgetting that art consists iu practice 
And theory. Theory is common to, and may be known by, all, but 
■ he result of practice occurs to the artist to his own an only. The 
physician and musician are each obliged to have some regard to the 
beating of the puke, and the motion of die feet, but who would apply 
to ibe Litter to heal a wound or cum a malady ? So, without tlio mid 
of the former, the musician affects die cars of his audience by modal*, 
tiojw upon lus instrument. The astronomer anti musician delight in 
siimlar proportions, for the positions of the stars, which arc quartifo 
and trmc, answer to a fourth and fifth in harmony. . . . TltrougliuiU 
the whole range of an there are many incidents common 10 .ill 
Practice alone can fond to excellence in any one. That architect, 
therefore, w sufficiently educa ted whose general know ledge enables 
him to give Ins opinion on any branch when required to do so. Timm 
unto vyhoju nature has fxxn so bountiful diat Uiey are at once g«i- 
mctnciams, astronomers, musicians, and skilled in many oilier arts go 
beyond what ls required of the architect. 

Funher observations arc perhaps unnecessary with a view torcitrr- 
ating the suikuig smukntia lie tween the Matmdfd and Vitruvius 
T ““ P ?' n !; n f ****** ttf similjr ‘bcs bet ween die iqjunci ions of the 
W ^ nrfard ™ rts on an important matter as the training or 
the architect, the very soul of architecture, seem to have been due to 
something more than mere ctiinddcnce. 

derm' ^ ‘*T? !“> “called ffcfejMbrip, 
U" " iuibitatHm Mid divides it into four clavxs-grouod, 

building, conveyance, and couch (aWj, Am****, aml 

gift 
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Chantrr IV, exiled Ma-ponM* examination <>( ^ 

!? ~ s « »-pu - *■ 

\/ cSIrf'/StowW* oc **“*» “[ “*'• ‘f® J * r “* ef 

ra«,.u i. , hl . |, ;, u! ,,idou5 or tlv.it b tnaugMoom. lnci- 

SaUy, ilu- principle. ai«Wa, will detail* of dialling #**■ 

°fc?|ffigiwr (Ml) <**»»* Ae mm * <K™ r . A* 

. - »«■-»?•» »*• dddo - 10 l!m m,ucr ' ““' lhc 

chief architect take* i leading part. ,.-,iwi * Of those 

The (■oiTfSDointinc Chapter II of Vitruvius is tailed, Ui ww 

***** & «** r** ***“?< <m "- 

^ and arranfictnriu «*» proportion, 

latency ax4 economy, ami is divisible into tlurcc hc-ads, ichnograp y, 

mSphy, and JUraphy, *** ““ 

^The not chapter (I U) is called *Of dir different brands 

(building, dialling, anti mechanics) of arduiccture. 1 ami dm 

SSk (IV) is named *Ofdwrehm<* of healthy ittuation. which 

deals with the climatic . cmdiuotis and elevations of the biuhlin^uc, as 

welt as with its aspects or orientation. Unlike m. die Matmorti _ 

eStottltal <* 4. rain, hear, ami cold, which 

the European tiouttftu* hw been given prominent here. Ihc .^ 

nations <tf recommended are saiufaetiiry. 

side 1 it is staled, ‘ exposed to the south or west wd be msalubnc , 

for in summer mornings a city tbW phtefd would U Inn. *****-* 

would be scorched, A dty, aho, with a western tupec* 

sunrhe he warm, at QOOfi hot, and in the evening of a burning Jem- 

Z^c, Hence the institution of the inhabits of such places, from 
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siitji continual anti exccsjdvq cltangcs of rhe .tir, would he much 
vitiated.* After tiring opinions of physicians andor here, and supporting 
by ill uatratlciriH. it is further slated, * Wien, therefore, a city i» buili in 
a marshy situation near the $ra coast, with a northern, north-castem 
or eastern aspect, on a marsh whose level is higher than die si lore 
of (he sea, the site is not altogether improper: for by means of sewers 
the waters may be discharged into the sea; ami at Jliose times, when 
violently agitated by storms, the sea swells and rime vtp tiic sewers, it 
mixes with the water of the marsh aud prevents the generation of 
marshy insects j it a bn *»o;t destroys such as ore pasting from the higher 
level, by die sateless of its water to which, they are unaccustomed.* 
1 he Lrcijuei*t mention of the seaside, it is needless to point out, if duff 
to die situation of tire prominent Italian cities on the sea shore, and of 
Rome in particular, which wo* die object of special -indy to Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius lias also elaborately treated the subject of dialling in as 
many as four chapters (Book IX, Chapters I, II, VIII, IX). 

In tltis matter of dinTling, as in many others, Vitruvius, of course, 
difltfs in certain details from the MamsSxu For instance, regarding 
the priti tuples of dialling,, each of the twelve month. is. in the WifiwiJiifTt 
f\ r ll), divides! into three parts of ten days each, and the increase and 
deereasc ol shadow arc calculated in these several parts of the diffcmit 
months. Vitruvius [Book IX, Chapter VIII), on the other hand, 
dwcussw * the principles of dialling and Liu? increase and decrease 
of llic dap: not dir j htdaiv tlirrwf, in the dtibrem months. 

hi both the e works, therefore, this introductory section comprises 
exactly eight chapters, wltirfi bear similar tides ami deal with the 
same subjects practically in. the same way. 

Town-planning is the next topic treated in both the works, and it 
rovcr> exactly two chapters both in Vitruvius (Book I, Chapters VI 
and VII), as well as in the MiStmara fChapicrs IX and X). 

Hi'’ MSivtsdta describes the subject under rwo heads, Grtijna4ak- 
ra-mJ6tirui f and tW categories, village, town, and foi l. 

\ ilkgw are divided into eight classes, called da^aka, sanmdksdra, 
tuinqydrarta, padmaka, swastika, prastora, kSmuha, and chaUmnukhn ; each 
of these, as the names indicate, represents a particular design and lay¬ 
out. 1 owns arc also divided into eight classes : rajadfidat, rmgara, para, 
aagatf, krto, kiuirtafa, kubjaka, and paiUtna, These refer more to tlic 
muatton and distribution of buildings thun to their shapes or designs, 
torts are first divided into eight dime*; tibira, "dhinlmukha , sftenija, 
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ifranukat uxkoidiha or tnadhakfi, kdnka, niguma, and skaiuia:<n<t. Accord¬ 
ing to their situation, they are further classified into mountain fort 
tgiri'dtirgfi}, fc rcst fif* (iwHfl'rfwrgn), water fort [jtik-durga), chariot 
f or! faifo&fgtji gods” fern {deva-faga), clay fort \pahMurga) t 
and mixed fort [mtifj-duw .. I he mountain fort b subdivided 
into dure classes, according as ft Is built on the top of the mountain, 

in the valley, or on the mountain dope. 

According to the M&nnsara there is, however, not much difference 
between a village, a town, md * fort. ’Die town is die extension of a 
village. And the fort is in many eases nothing more than a fortified 
town. There .seems to be only tills difference that a Tort k chiefly 
Fueaiit for purposes of defence, while a village or town is mainly 
intended for habitation and commerce. But the village scheme seems, 
nil the same, tu liave originated from the plan of the military <niip. 

Each village is surrounded bv a wall made of brick or stone. l< is 
supported by ramparts. Bryund diia wall tlterc is a diu.bj broad jlii 
deep enough to cause serious obstruction in the event of ait attack on 
the village" There are generally four main gatm at the nuddteof the 
four sides, and as many at the four comers. Inside the wall l he re is a 
large street running all round the village. Besidra, rherc arc tw■ ui 
large* streets, each of which connects two opposite main gab's- irs 
intersect At the centre of the village, where a public temp r or hafi « 
generally built in wliich die villagers may meet. The ™“*8® "™ 
divided into four main blocks: each of these is again subdivided mto 
many blocks by streets, which are always straight and nm horn one 
end to the other of die main block. The two mam sircris crossing at 
the centre have houses only on one side, facing the street. ^ 
floor of these houses on the main streets consists of diops. 1 he street 
which rum murid the village, also, has Itouscs only on one side, he*' 
houses arc mainly public buildings, such a* sdiCHih, col c ®® <t 1 1,1 .* 

gut^i-houses, and liquor saloon*. All other streets gencm % vt j 
Him rial buildings on both sides. The houses, high or Low, arc , i}i 
uniform in make. Thr drains and ;cwers are made toward* die ^upe 
of the village. Tanks and ponds are dug in all tkc inhabited p i > 
and located in quarter as can conveniently l>c ttnc k y ■ ■ 1 . 
number of inhabitants. The temples «f public worslup, a* *. - 

public commons, gardens, and parks, are similarly locate • . 

the same caste or profession are generally housed in the ^aine qt-ai _ 
'Hie habitation of the dead*body burners (cAsflflk' 
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places for cremation* arc located outside iKe villas wall, to the uorih- 
west in particular. The temple? i>f Ibflrfill tMtirs. such, as Q&muiulft, 
are also located outside the wall 

A town may be situated front caJt to west or from north to south 
according in die position it occupies. There should l>c one to twelve 
large streets in a town. It should be buil t near a river or a mountain, 
and should have facilities for trade and commerce with fontigncri. 
It should be furnished with walls, moats, ditches* gates, drains, parks, 
commons, Imps, exchanges, temples, gurudunisns, colleges, etc, The 
king and his court usually reside in a town, and traders and forum are 
esj>nit.m elements in its (copulation. 

forts are also surrounded with strong walls and huge mid deep 
ditches- The wall is made of brick, stone, and similar tasting materials. 
It w at least eighteen feet in height and tut thickness at the base b at 
least nine foot. The wall is provided with watch-towers. 

Fortified cities are specially honoured with the residences of ihe king, 
the princes, priests, ministers, anil military officers. There are also 
bucnblcr dwellings, as well as courts of justice, arsenals, traders’ booths, 
shops, work-in >ujc$ for artisans, various assembly halls, dancing hnlis, 
liqour saloons, and gambling 1 utils. 

According to Vitruvius (Book I, Chapter V) : 

’ VVliru wv arc satisfied with the spot fixed ou for the site of tile 
city, a* wdl as in rt-jpcct nf the goodness of tin- air, as of the abundant 
supply of provisions lor (he support of the population, the comirtmih 
cations by good reads, anti rive r or fc-a navigation for the transport 
of mrrchandni^. 1 we ilioiid take into consideration the method of coii- 
structing the walls and tile towers of the city. From the exterior four of 
the wall, towns nuisi be projected from which an approaching enemy 
may be annoyed by weapons; from the ambmurcs of those towns, 
right and left, an easy approach i<? the wall must be provided 
against; indeed they should be surround cti by uneven ground, and 
the rciath leading to the gates should be winding and turned to tin; 
left from tin ttates. By this arrangement the right side of die 
attacking troops* which arc not covered by their shields, will be open 
to the weapons of the besdged/ 

* thickness ol lb: walls should be sufficient for two armed men 

1 t.f. i.iyine: ’ RcsideiU'aJ liouv-e ifiouttt aril be built in »ueli 

pfoSianf * 6 “** “ re mcn ’ * 10 lcirn ^ J ncit, no kin^, no riven, nnd t\-> 
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to pass each oth ct with ease- The walls ought to be tied, from front 
t„ rcarf with many pieces of charred olive wood j by which means die 
pvn fac ts, thus connected, will endure for ages. . . / 

‘The distance between each tower slmnld exceed an arrow’s flight. 
Ttie walk will be hue roe pied by the lower pans of die towtn where 
they occur, leaving an interval equal to dir; width of die cower, which 
4 nacc the tower will conacquctttfy occupy. 1 he lowers should lie made 
either round or polygonal. A square tower is a bad form on account of 
it* bring easily fractured at the quoins by the battering ram ; whereas 
the circular tower lias this advantage, that, when battered, the pieces 
< f masonry Whereof it ts composed being cuari&nn, cannot be driven 
in towards their centre without displacing the whole mass. Nothing 
tends more to the security of walls and towers than baching them 
with walls or terraces; it counteracts the effects of rams as well as 

of undermining, ; . . ’ . , t , 

‘ In the construction of ramparts, very wide and deep tmnaiei .ire 

to be first excavated, the bottom of which must be still further dug out 
for receiving die foundation ot the wall, Tliis must be uf suifiekut 
thickness lo resist the pressure ot earth against it. I hen, according 
to the space requisite for drawing up the cohorts in military order on 
the ramparts, another wall is to lie built within the former, towards 
die city. Iltc outer anti inner walls arc then to be connected by 
cross-walls, disposed on the plan after the manner of the teeth of a 
comb or a saw, so as u> divide the pressure of the filling-in earth into 
many and less forces, and thus prevent the walls from being thrust out. 
Tin- materials arc stated to be ’what arc found on the spot, such 
as square stones, flint, rubble, stones, burnt or unburnt brides 

(Book X, Chapter V). . 

1 The plan of the city should not be square, nor formed with acute 
angles, but polygonal, so dial the motions of the enemy may be open 

to observation * iBook I, Chapter V). 

* The Lmes and streets fof which no details are given) ©r die city 
should be set end, the choice uf sites for the convenience and use of the 
EiatE re mama to be decided on ; for sacred edifices, Ibr die Jorum* an 
for other public buildings. If the place adjoin the sea. the 
should be seated close to the harbour; if inland, it shou t! sc m t ie 
centre of the town, 'Hie temples of the gods, protectors blthe city. as 
those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, should be on ^somc eminence 
which commands a view of the greater part of the city. l< - lc,II P e 
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of Mercury should be either in the forum, or, as also the temple of Isis 
and Scrapis, in the great public square ; those of Apollo and Father 
Bacchus neat the tJwatre. If there be neither amphitheatre nor 
gymnasium, the temple of Hercules should be near the cirrus. The 
temple of Mars should be out of the city, in die neighbouring country, 
that of Venn# near to tin- gate. According to tli-- revelations of the 
Hciruriau Hamspices, the [ ■ tuples of Venus, VuJcao, and Mars should 
be so placed that 1 1 11*51? of the first be not in die way of contain: 11 a ring 
die matrons and youth with the influence of lust; that those of Vulcan 
be away from the city, wltich Would corurqurutly be freed fit uti the 
danger of lire, the divinity presiding over that element being drawn 
away by the rito and sacrifices performing in tik temple. 'Hie 
temple of Mai? 1 , should Iw? also out of the city, that no armed frays 
may disturb the peace of the citizens, and dial dtis divinity may, 
nmveovtr, be ready to preserve them from thdr enemies and the perils 
of war. The temple of Ceres shall In? in a solitary spot out of the 
city, to which the public an? not necessarily Jed but for the purpose of 
sacrificing to her. Thus spot is to be reverenced with religious awe 
and solemnity of demeanour by those whose affairs lead them to visit 
it * (Booh I, Chapter VHJ. 

It should be observed tUal in lire Afdria.idtft eight dhtincdvi; [iJrtus 
of villages and some twenty-five varieties of commercial cities and 
military forts have been described with all details. In town-plan mug 
the Indian authority has recommended almost all the suitable designs, 
square, rectangular, and polygonal. But Vitruvius recommend* only 
the polygonal. In the matter of the distil ion of temples within the 
city wall anti outside, die two authorities very strikingly correspond. 
In both die treatises tin; rear-inspiring deities are similarly located 
outside the city wall. 

The following seven chapters (XI to XVII) in the Mfrw&m serve 
die purpose of a preamble to the subsequent chapters dealing with 
buildings. 1 

The first ol these (X1 is named Bhutm-Itir.dm, or height of storey, in 
die Xtfrmfra. It is defined in die Kdmikagama as the dimensions of ihe 
four ddcs. Ihe con teats of the chapter in the Mams fra describe in 
detail the measurement of length, breadth, and height of buildings of 


,, 1 9 f ^ *?** ^"“fhary ehnptes t J* twelfth, on foundation. 

.P 1 ** * efevMHli. whid l ireatJ nf 

iiukungji \pAEm-lmn&$} f ixs m Yiuuvi utTi Ltr^iiiic. 
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on* to twelve "iiMTys, as signed to pcnmi nf (fiflhrtut ranks. The five 
fun) is, namely, square, rectangular, round, octagon:t!, and oval, are 
prescribed Jbt buildings of different clauses, jffl, ckkattda, vikalfri, and 
tilhasa. These shapes an; equal!} applicable to religious, military, 
and residential buildings, A public of five in twelve storeys h stated 
to suit the enrperor or the universal monarch, highest in rank amonir 
the nine classes of kings. Residences of otic to three storeys are assigned 
to die heir-apparent and die chief fern I atones, and so on. 

Hie titlr of the eorrospotuJing chapter of Vitruvius (Book VI, Chap¬ 
ter III) is mow! significant. It is called, Forms of houses suited to 
dilJcrca.it ranks of persons.' As in die MfirmSfa, buildings arc divided 
exactly into live classes, though the criteria of classification are 
different. It is stated (Book III, Chapter II; ijlil * there arc live 
species of temples, whose names are Pycnosiylos, that is, thick set with 
columns j Systylos, in which the columns arc not kj dose ; Diastyiffl, 
where they arc still wider apart; Ararostylna, when placed more distant 
from each other . . . ; Eu sty I os, when the iutcrcolumnation , , . k 
of die best proportion.' * The conditions of temples are distin¬ 
guished/ it is further stated (Boole III, Chapter I), £ by their different 
forms. First, that known by ihc appellation, In Anti** then the 
Pmstylos, Peripteros, Psuedodipterm, Diptcros, and Hypar-lhrtw.’ 
'Circular temples an- constructed of which some arc Mon optreal 
, , . othci? arc called Peripteral * (Book IV, Chapter VTTI), 

As regards the distribution of buildings u is stated [Book IV, Chap¬ 
ter HI) iLit ‘temples of the Doric order .ire erected to Minerva, 
Mars, uml Hercules, oil account of whose valour their temple should 
!«• of mam iilinr pr ipirtituis and without delicate ornament Tie 
character of the Corimldan order seems more appropriate to Venus, 
Flora, Proserpine, and Nymphs of Fountains, became its slenderness 
elegance and richness, and its ornamental leaves surmounted by 
volutes, kriii [o hear an analogy lu their dispositions. A medium 
between these two is chosen lor temples to Juno, Oiamt, Baer bus, jiiul 
other sitniLir deities, which should be of the ionic order, tempered 
between the severity of the Dorif anti the llenderncsa anti delicacy 
of the Corinthian order * (Book I, (. hapter II). As regards vccula r 
buildings, it n hud finvu that * the houses of bankers and nveivert * 
the revenue may be mure conunodimu and elegant than those ot per¬ 
mits of middling condition in file. For advocates and men of littirai urc 
imuk's ought iu lie still lumdumer and more spacious, in suit die 
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reception of persons on consults dojlE* But for nobles, wlto in hearing 
honours and discharging the duties of the magistracy must liavc much 
intercourse with the citizens, princely vestibules must be provided, 
forty atria and ipadous peristyUa, groves, and extensive walks, finished 
in a magnificent style. ... If, therefore, houses are erectrd 'thus 
adapted to die different classes of society . . , there will be nothing 
to reprehend, for they will be suitable to their destination.’ 1 l have 
thus described,' concludes Vitruvius. ‘ the proportions of' town resi¬ 
dent c : ns I promised. I shall now proceed to those of house? in the 
country ’ iBook VI* Chapter VIII), 

1 1 b ncidless to point out dial the subject-mailer of [his chapter is 
virtually the same in both the authorities. The small differences arc 
due to tlir local conditions and requirements of the two different 
countries. 

The next chapter f XIT), called Carbha^dm in the Afanasdra, deals 
with the foundation* whereupon buildings, villages, and tanks are 
built. The foundation is excavated in the ground best suited for a 
structure to the depth of a mini’s height with uplifted arms. It is laid 
down til ill the bottom of the pit thus excavator! must he rocky or 
watery, in other words, it must reach rock or water. It implies dial die 
lies) soil for receiving foundation, when it is not erected on water, is 
rock, gravel, or ctoacly pressed sandy earth. 

The depth of the foundation-cave is equal to the height of the base¬ 
ment. The four comer? and sides, built of brick or stone, arc equal. 
This cave b filled with water and ten kinds of earth, thus die earth 
lixirn ait ant-hill, a crab-hole, etc*, is placed at the bottom and closely 
pressed and burdened by means of wooden hammers shaped like the 
elephant's foot. Portions of certain plants arc then deposited on die 
four sides, the root of die him: lotus to tile east, die root of die while 
loins to the south, and so on. Upon these arc placed grains of ten kinds 
ol cereals, such as phastobis mungo, phase*!us radwtus, d ol kfm unithms, 
rMntmion imfcum, and *» on. Hie vault is built thereon, die details t.f 
which nrri! hardly lie repealed here. Upon such ‘ strong foundations, 
rite strength whereof varies according to die weights of the buildings 
above, various structures arc constructed/ 

* When Wf .ire satisfied,' sa>x Vitruvius (Book I, Chapter V), 1 with 
the spoi fixed on for die site of the city . . , their foundations should 
lie carried down ut a solid bottom, if such can be found, and should 
b‘ built therron of such dtickm-ss as may Ik* necessary for the proper 
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<biip|M»r( or that part of (hr wall which it,Mids above the natural level 
of ibe ground. They should be of the soundest workmanship and 
materials, and of greater duduicss than die walls above.' Importance 
of solid ground is emphasized and it is again stated (Book III, Chapter 
JIT), ‘if solid ground can hr come to, tin; foundations should go down 
to it and into it, according to ihc mapilndc of die work, and the 
subtfraciinn be InsiJt up as solid as possible. Above the ground of the 
Inundation, the wall should be one-half thicker than the column it is 
to receive, so that the lower parts which carry the greatest weight, 
maybe monger ihan the upper part. , . , Nor mua< ihc mouldings 
or Un bases of the column- project beyond die solid. Thus, also, 
should lie regulated the thickness of all walls above ground. The 
intervals between die foundations brought up under Ihc columns, 
should be either rammed down hard, or inched, so .is to prevent the 
foundation piers from swerving. If solid ground cannot be come to r 
and die ground In: loose or marshy, the place must In: excavated, 
cleared, and Cither elder, olive, or oak piles, previously charred, must 
be driven with a machine as close to each other a& possible and the 
intervals between the piles filled with charcoal. The heaviest founda¬ 
tions may be laid on such a base.’ 

These details arc also strikingly similar in both dm authorities 
and this similarity seems to In: due to something more than mere 
coincidence. 

The next four chapters (XIII to XVI in (lie Mtbuts&s<t deal with 
the column and its different parts, the pedestal, haw, shaft, and 
entablature, and their various mouldings Vitruvius also ireats the 
rttfcgegi in exactly lour chapters (Book III, Cliapter LI 1 , Btx>k TV, 
Chapters ! 10 III But ihc tides uf the chapters arc a Utile differi nt. 
iliej arc named in the Afatmsara, upaftiitut nr pedestal (XIII), adhutMtui 
‘>1 base (XIVi. stantbhn or shalL (XV), and prastam or entablature 
XVI). Vitruvius calls them, *columns and tltcir ornaments' lliaok 
III, Chapter III ), 4 origin of ihi: i hrec sons of columns and the Gortn- 
thian capital * (Book IV, Chapter I), * ornament* of column s 1 (ibid. 
Chapter II) and ‘Doric proportions' (ibid. Chapter III). 

Vitruvius, In the Doric, Corinthian, and Tuscan orders. makes no 
mention of pedestals, and hi the Ionic order he seems to consider 
tlwtn rad lot as a necessary pan iri the construction ol a temple 
than as belonging to die order itself (Bonk V, Chapter VII), In the 
Mdiiosti/ti twelve Idjids of pedestals arc describe:! with detailed 
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measurements of the various mouldbigt of cadi pedestal. A com¬ 
parison of the*, wiih similar details of pedestals, quoted in ful l in 
writ* *i\ Encyclopaedia from European .mi lion lies other than Vitruvius, 
makes it clear dial tlu: Indian pedestals surpass the Graco-Roman 
in variety, beauty of proportion, and the richness of ornaments. 

As regards the bow, also, there is in the Maimdm a large variety 
of types, rixty-fbur in number, described in detail with their mould¬ 
ings and ornaments. A comparison of the details gathered together in 
t)ie v. riteri* Encyclopaedia will show dial die Indian bases and piiosLilfi 
arc made more systematically and afford a greater variety of propor- 
lionii than those of the Graeco-Roman orders. In European orders 
the forms and dimension* of In-th base and pedestal arc fixed by 
invariable rules with respect in ihc orders in which they arc employed, 
while in the Indian orders the choice ri left to the option of the 
architect*. 

There are, however, more sbnllariues between the Indian and the 
tiraxo-Roman entablatures, consisting of four parts* the capital, 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, but die massivenett of the Indian 
mtahhmin- oflfen a striking contrast to the lightness of the Grecian. 
T his is shewn by a comparison of detail* given in the writer’s EneydH' 
PiUiiia of eight Linds of Indian and some five kinds of Grax-o-Roma n 
entablatures. 

but die point to he dear about is whether or m»< there is some 
bindamcntal resetnblance between the Indian and the Grax'o-Roman 
column as a whole, This is a crucial jaunt, because tiltj column in 
.1 building is stated by authorities to be die regulator of the whole 
txiTnposition, and it is die one feature of the ancient architecture 
whidi 1 illustrates its rise and jurogress as well as its perfection and 
weakness,' 

Like the bve Gneco- Roman orders, called Doric, Jontc, Corinthian, 

1 <iwan, and ComjKJsitc, columns in ancient India were also divided 
into five classes or orders. 

In die Aftoasgt* they arc called Brahm4&m t VUh^kdnta, Rwka- 
kdntti^ Sihi-kilntu, and Sknndu~k fl/iii. Theflt divirions an: based on the 
general dupes. With respect to ditDojukifit and ornaments, they arc 
called {.iutra-iar^a, Padma-kfata^ Chiini-iktind/hA, P&UkH-itansitha, at 
humbhtj^Uvnhiiii. 

In die the lifthat^mhita, and the Kitttna->imtra they 

-ire talkxl Rnchakn, Vcjra, Dniwjra. AM, and VrUtu. In ihr 
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SuprabhtddgaTTUi the names of the five orders ore Sri-Har/t, C?uirtr[ra~kjfnta y 
S/utntfMytt, I'ripi-durfoiw, and Sub/mAlnn, This last one b expressly 
stated to he the Indian composite order* brim; a eotu}jouiul (miirita) 
of SmmuMijHi and Priya-th) iutu^ exactly like :hc Graco-Romon 
Composite order, which is a compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 1 

Between (Jit* European and the I ml tan columns that ii a point 
of difference. In the GracoRonian orders* the names of the live 
orders do «ol vary, wlule in India the uatnes of die five orders have 
varied in die various treatise* referred k> above, It is true, all the 
saute, dial tin: criteria of ill visions arc essentially the same hi all 
authorities,. The variation of the names «f the live orders can fHsriutpa 
be explained. The names of the Gneco-Roman orders, uuordiuy 
to Vitruvius and other European authorities referred to ju the 
Encydo/wdit} nj hrMUtitis/ by Gu-ilr, arc geograpineal,* 

In India, on the other hand, the names of lie orders were iwajd 
on the shapes of the columns. And as the Indians lire rornpara- 
tlvdy more religious and sentimental than critical in temperament 
and imagination, they those inyrhnlogical and poetical names 
according to the spirit of die tunes when these various warti were 
composed. Thus in die AfdiiasSra we ice the orders bearing the 
names of mythological deities, hraliml. Vishnu, Rtidra. Siva, and 
SbnHit ; ns well as the poetical names like (lhitra4tfir#tt, (variegated 
car), Chitm-skavibha (variegated capital), Pudma-kmta (gracdul like 
lotus), Kumbha-atambka (of jug-shaped capita)}, and P&lihL"iUtmbka 
(shaped like a measuring pot). In tile Agama. the names are more 
[iOctiral: SriLirn >. beautifying), Chtmdfa-kiiBlii (grateful like the Uumn'i. 
Snumukhyu (of a rb arming face), and Sub fat Alan (auspicious). In 
tin Puruiia^ tlu" Btihut-aimkiUi, and the Kitima-timirs. the nainci com¬ 
bine beanty and utility; Ruchahn (pleasingi, VfUta (round ami 
dignified!, Vuif/J (beautiful and solid like the ciubj. />ri-nyt« doubly 
So), and Pmlhttikii (firmly atuudird). 

With regard In dtp names and functions «ftlicconiponctil ports of 
the column die variation is a little less marked. Hie number of 
these subservient parts, called tiifuldmg* SOtl CW Hl Il fl B lu (til Orden, 
is very significant. Thus in the Mhois'n, which, of aJmrut nil (he 

1 For irJcieutn j« abdtfc fc pp* aMii and Line fooltio^ a Mil e ii- whip; * f.r, / - 

/Wj*i under Stembb i. 

*m p. note Jm Tl»c content* of the fnur fnlkKrlruj *rr il nn i w t 

h% Hiuip dcuil ri lewfirrr (ji. JOl’ JdGh and uim !>- rr&ttvd Uj. 
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treatises, deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, die 
base, the column or shaft, and the rural da lure, mention is made, 
in connexion with the pillar, of five mouldings appnrrnily of the 
sbafr. They are called ladkiki, musMi-httdfm, phtdakd t tatihl, and 
ghtipi. But tlie total number of mouldings, when the bast:, pedestal, 
and entablature arc also taken into consideration, is, forty-seven, Ihc 
Suprabfttddgama describes two iris of seven mouldings, one sol referring 
to the column of the main budding and the other to that of the pavi¬ 
lion, They arc called respectively darida, mandi, knntha, kumhfm, 
phalaki, zdTii-ianfh<i and pvtikd ; mid bodhlkd, ulttim, tdjanct, mmihika, 
ftf/J, jittuhti, and lal/l. 

This increasing number of moulding, has reached die significant 
number of eight in the Matsya-l^urdria, the BfUmt-jaihJiitOt and die 
Kvmrm-tanlra t and Wars the very same right name*— vdhaita, g/mf. i, 
fiudama, uttarasklhn, htihnlya, hdra, tuld, anti upa-Udd, 

The component moulding* of die Grscco-Roman orders are also 
exactly eight in number, and, like the five orders themselves, thdr 
names have remained invariable ever since their introduction, though 
must of diem Imvc been given more tlian one name. They arc called 
(t) the ovolo, echinus, or quarter round; (a) the talon, ogfcc, or 
reversed cynut; {3) thccytna, uyma-recta, or cym avium ; (4) the torus; 
{5} the scotia or trodiitos; (6) the eavetto, mouth, or hollow ■ (7) 
the astragal ; and (8) the fillet, lisle], or annulet. 

Some of the eight mouldings of 1 he Indian order can be identified, 
with a reasonable certainty, with the corresponding mouldings of 
the C rax o-Ron inn order, Padma, for instance, implies lotus (pctall, 
and cyma also suggests the same tiling. Ullamh\h\ t literally Urn tower 
lip, and the eavetto, mouth, nr hollow, arc apparent I v the same. Hdru, 
meaning chain, seems to imply the same object ns the torus, Ixrad, 
or astragal, Gkifa means a pot, it may correspond to the og£c, talon, 
or reversed cyma, Vdharn is dial which supports anything, and the 
abacus also serves the same purpose, so they may correspond to each 
other. Tuld and upa-tuld, otherwise called vdptui :mtl uthira, seem to 
correspond to the fillet, [raid, or annulet, 

Fht proportionate measurement of the col umns y another im¬ 
portant point of comparison. The details are discussed in the writer’s 
t-nejehpetdia. Tilt first Indian order is sis: diameters high, the second 
sevtai diameters, the third eight diameter, the fourth nine diameters, 
oik! itic fifth ten diameters high, 
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‘ Concerning ihe proportion# or columns/ says Rain Rs* (page 
38), ' iln* second sort of column in (he Hindu arthhcmire may be 
compared with (he Tuscan, die third wiLh lhe Doric, ihe (borth with 
(hr Ionic, nud tin' fifth with the Corinthian or Composite pillar.' 
He further adds licit ' there arc Other columns in lire Indian archi¬ 
tecture, tint only one fllamcter lower ilian the Tuscan, but one 
to run dlamelers higher than the Composite/ Ihe same is also the 
case with the European columns. ‘The orders and tlicit several 
diameters and qualities,’ says Guilt (5538), * do not merely appear 
in die fixed species of columns into wlrfch they have been subdivided, 
but are distributed throughout tint edifices to which they arc applied.' 

11 both the Indian and Grecian columns arc diminished gradually 
in their diameter from the base to die summit of the shaft, a practice 
which has never been Observed in the Egyptian ; on the contrary, a 
diametrically opposite rule Iras been observed In their shafts, which 
arc made narrower at the bottom than at the top. The proportion 
in which die diminution at the lop of the columns of die two former 
(Indian and Gneco*Roman) is made seems to have been regulated 
by die same principle, though not by die same rule. The general 
rule adopted by the Hindu architects in ibis respect is that the thick¬ 
ness ai die Ixu to in, being divided into as many parti as them are 
diameters in the whole height of the mlumn, one of these parts is 
invariably diminished at the top, but in the Grecian anti Roman 
architecture the diameter of the upper part or die shaft, in a column 
of fifteen feet in height, is made one-sixth less than its thickness at 
the base, anil in a column of fifty feet, rhe diminution is one-eighth. 
Tlve higher the columns are, (he less they' diminish* because the 
apparent diminution of the diam eter in columns of ihc Stine propor¬ 
tion is always greater according to their height, and this principle is 
supposed to have been discovered with greater scientific skid, and is 
adduced as one of die proofs of the highly refined tasie of the Greeks ; 
bui we observe that precepts derived from the same principle hav f 
been taught and practised in India from time immemorial/ 

The point ai issue is not the actual identification. The ’Uiikin^ 
similarities in the names of the mouldings, like fftuitna or cyma. hot a 
or bend, or in the names of oixters tike the Mrinta or Composite, may 
sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. But in view of 
other striking similarities between Vitruvius and ihc A&natfra, 
such as tilt classification of ptden i uto exactly five* und the division 
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ufsubservient parts,, called mouldings, common to all the orders, into 
eight, and also the proportionate measurement varying equally from 
sis lo ten diameter* and tapering almost in die same way, there 
would seem to have been something more substantial than mere 
coincidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the one up;m 
the tit her, seems 1 uglily probable, i venture to drink, further, that 
there might have been a relation of indebtedness between the tw<> 
authorities. 

Tim win'hiding chapter (XVH) of this tectum in the Mmasara 
deals with joinery. No separate treatment fms been accorded by 
Vitruvius to litis subject. 

flic next chapter (XVIII) in the Marmara is a summary of details 
concerning buildings of various storeys and kinds described iu Chapters 
XIX to XXX. The following chapters (XXXI to XXXVI) deal with 
attached buildings of various desaipikuii and requirements, Chapter 
XXX V71 refer* to the first entry into » newly-built house, Doors 
an- separately described in two chapters (XXXVIII and XXXIXj. 
so abv the royal palaces arid courts am described in Olttpten XL to 
XLlt. Cuts and chariots, couches and ilironcs, arc treated in die 
next three chapters (XLIIJ to KLV), Ardics an? separate I y described 
in Chapter XLVI, so ako the theatre (madhjki*mn£ii) is treated iu 
Chapter XLVIL And (his architectural portion of the Mtitmira 
end* with the description of ornamental trees (Chapter XLVIII), 
crowns (Chapter XLIXi, and omiujKiib anti articles of furniture 
(Chapter Lj, 1 


Ute sculptural portion of tbe work (Chapter* LI to I.XX) deals with 
the art of carving and measuring Em ages. This portion practically 
into prises illustrations of the tdia measures, Vitruvius, as we skill 
show presently, has not treated tile subject separately ; he has mixed 
it up with the architectural description. 

Will» regard to these subjects the comparison between the Mdna- 
Mtti and Vitniviua need not be lengthy. Both these authorities iu 
ma ters o detail must jirecswirily differ from each other, even if one 
were Inituu.ucd from the other, because die local conditions and 

\ rc ctldrd V regarding not only resi¬ 

dential biiddmits but also temples. On the broad lines of methods 
am pimcipcs, h.iwover. the comparison can be brief)v continued in 
ihc expectation of fruitful results. 
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n„ Wl in tKt: Mtim taro, the whole compound of the Jiuusc h divided 
into five courts (Chapter XXXI), each or which is furaitfied with a 
gate-house (Chapter XXX1T1). and a large number: of detached 
buildings are also built within each court (Chapter! XXXII, XXX\ r I, 
XIX to XXX). 

Vitruvius also divides die compound into exactly five court* w huh 
arc, however, not usedsimultaneously (Book VI, Otaptm HI to VII)* 

. Tlituv arc,* mvs Vitruvius, ’ five specie* of court* which receive 
their names from tlicir forms. the Tuscan, the Corinthian, the 
Tetrastylon (with four columns), the Okphivinuim (open at ihe top), 
and the Testudinattun (roofed).' In the Md-mAra .dso, it should be 
noted, five technical names have been given to these five courts, 
amr-man^ld (innermost court), wlnwhaw (the **mu 1 court), 
madhja-mhtlra (the middle cuun), firdkdm (the fourth conn}, after 
which the chapter has been named and which is stated to be tir>t 
introduced in die Man/wlra, though as many a* *«** eoura arc dev* 
crilicd in the AffieheAhaketika. The fifth one Ls called moM-mapM* 
or extreme boundary 11ms, in the the courts receive their 

names from their situation, and not from ihctr forms. Fornu are 
discussed in the Mdtuzsam also. In fact the treatment of this su yect, 
like all others, is b\ far Lite more exhaustive in die MimStA. hven 
the five gatehouses of die five court* Stave been treated at preat 
length in a separate chapter (XXXIII) and given five 
names, irtm-Mhi (beauty of the gate), bet-mpm? to the WMW 
nr the fim court, Jmm-m [gate-tnanston, the uwud mutt,', 
dnira.ftd.dda (galc-pahce. of Ike third o«|. drurr-Ww (gale- 
edifice, »f tin fourth court), and awto-Mp.ra (great gate-houm. ul 

building, c.r different requirement, h.vrbca. 
dmilarly distributed bv the two mrthontui. Fur msiariec in tto 
ample. XXX.VI is called ;,‘,a btual 

meaning, * location and measurement «f bra.*, . 

h edited Paruwr^iiidhan(i f meaning th® ^ * Vltnok Vi I 

I.f dir fanrilv ■ (Of cod*), lit- contending chapters ^ v 11. 
Chapters, !,il, k)Tre Ud b> V^viu., ' nm^noftadd.np 
according to the nature of different places, J* JV . rj 11]USC3 

inuliiiiifis ut suit the niiturt of dw iilcs, an within the 

in the country.' Detached buildings, situated both " 
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compound and outside, have t>ccn described in the Mihimim in two 
very long diapters (XXXIV aud XXXV) called Maftfafot aud Sdis. 
'Hie tern* mapthpa is used to imply, Jinn, a house or pavilion set up in 
ti village or on the bant of a sea, river, unit, or late; secondly, all 
the delimited buildings within a compound, which is divided into 
five courts ; lastly, if implies various sorts of rooms in a temple or 
residential building. Said also implies almost the same kind of build¬ 
ings, but they are more commodious mid pompous mansions 
arranged in rows varying from one to ten, and their forms and 
twelve storeys arc taken into special consideration. Chapter VI (Book 
1 ), idled fry Vitruvius, 'distribution and situation of buildings within 
the walls/ may be compared with Mapfopa and Said with respect 
lo general principles and methods. But VitmviutX treatment of the 
subject is comparatively brief Tile brevity of Jus account of indi* 
vidua 1 buildings also becomes ubvious when die 1 arrangement and 
parts of Grecian houses,* and * interior of die eel) and the arrangement 
of Fronaos/ described in two small chapters (Book VI, Chapter X, 
and Book IV, Chapter IV) arc compared w'ith die exhaustive 
description of similar subjects detailed in sonic thirteen chapters 
(XVI11 to XXX) in the Mmmartj. 

Doors arc separately described by both the authorities. Vitruvius' 
calb die chapter * Proportions of the doors of temples 1 (Book IV, 
Chapter VI). In the Mdrtasdru the subject is treated under two 
chapters (XXXVIII and XXXIX) called Dcura-athdmi (local ion of 
doorsi and Dvdra-tadna (measurement or proportions of doors). 
Both die audio rides classify doors under three species. Vitruvius 
calls them Doric, Ionic, and Attic, and in the Aianasdra they arc 
called Chhanda, Vtkalpa , and Mh&tL Here is a striking point of 
similarity with respect to an important omission. In the Marmara 
the jdti class always goes with die other three elates mentioned here. 
Vitruvius lias also omitted Corinthian and Tuscan, wldch generally 
go with Doric and Ionic, In the Mdnasdra die height of the door 
is stated to lie, as a general rule, twice its breadth. 1 Their width/ 
says Vitruvius, 1 is found by dividing tin: height into two parts and 
a half and taking one and a half for the width below/ Single- 
Iblih'd as wdl as double-folded doors are mentioned in the Md/tdsSra. 
Vitruvius huw rvfcrrcd also to four-fold doors, Indian doors :irc 
decorated with foliated and (ioral ornaments, as well as with the 
images of deities. * These doors/ says Vitruvius, * are not to be 
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ittlairt (ccrcsrroiaK nor in two folds, l>ltf single-folded, and to op< n 
outwards/ According t» Vitruvius, doors are gcwruUy romimclcd 
in ihc middle of the front walL But according n> the AferttMjM 
doore may also be constructed sometimes, not m lh«? centre or the 
frontage, but on dthcr side of the middle. 

Windows arc not separately described by Vitnmus. . 

mm&a a tons account of them has Writ given at the end -r CUapter 
XXXUI i llrmtody account of stmrcascs, ornntec y ^ ^ 

fa found in the Mdnasira a' the end ol Chapter X. - - * I 

"n lias also been made by 

so entire chapter (XLVf) lias been devoted ^“ 
and ehatiols (Chapter XLIII). 

fuinitutc (L), as wdl ‘-y 1 ™™! X /b Whence i, made 
Io the MtiMStva, on the other hand, a \c > . _ . dcv^*tcd 

to an object rcsemblms a theatre, » ^Vitruvius 1ms not 

several chapters (Book V, Chapters , ' ,t lc tfaH**ii (Ouipiers 
treated separately the royal palaces found m the “ ^ J , lU 
XL to XLM) nor dues the iMaarara contain ^ X- 

special building, such as * Poniiit ant msi i » sentet ’ i Book V* 
and Curia' ,K„„gh frequently 

mentioned,' are not described in the 

diopters. Vitruvius has devoted some c „ o.smrly. bricks 

Chapters ITT to X) to the subject of Imddnifet • { J, Slusin 

(compare die Afriwxdrn, Chapter a ' ' 5 ' (AMiwlfte XV), 

XII),lime (AMamdro LI), Pcaokmas«<.nM»a^^ ^and 
timber [Mfomi™ XV) and 6m, called Snpestms 

the? Appcnainc*. , . , warn rions of colours ui the 

Vitruvius deals with pamnng mu l ^ s object, ;» 

larger par, of a book (VII) o fourteen ^e, and 

well as Vitruvius s books (Mil to *■} f these subjects, 

empties, have no place In die ^ Irnvc been 

devoted sculptural Chapter l|. 

casual reference has been mad* '»> 1 , ' its necessary tn ihr 

' In truth they (symmetry and F°I f , \ h ar , figure, which 
beauty of 4 building W Id dud of a ^formed 
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nature has so fashioned. that the face, from the chin to the top of Ltu.* 
forehead, or to the roots .if the hair, is a tenth part of the height of the 
whole Iwdy. From the chin to the crown of the head is an ciftliLh 
part of the whole height, and front die rape of the neck to the crown 
of the head flic sanua From the upper part of the breast to the root* 
of die hair a sixth, to the crown of the head a fourth. A third pal l 
of the height of the face is equal to that from the chin to the under¬ 
side of the nostrils, and thence to the middle of the eyebrows tJie 
samr, from the l ist to die roots of the hair, where the forehead ends, 
the remaining third pan. 'flic length or the foot is a sixth pan of t lie 
height of die body. The forearm a fourth part. The width of the 
breast a fourth part. Similarly hat e the other members their due 
proportions by attention to which the ancient painters and sculptors 
obtained sc much reputation. . . / 

1 Hie navel is naturally placed in the centre of the human body, 
and. if, in a man lying with hit foce upward md his hands and feet 
extended, from bis navel as the centre, a circle he described, it will 
touch his lingers and toes. It is not alone by a circle that the human 
JkmE y is thus circumscribed, as may be setm by placing it within a 
square, for measuring from the feet to the crown of the head, and 
then aoxws the arms fully extended, we find die latter measure equal 
to the former ; so that the tines at right angles to each other, enclosing 
ilic figure, will form a square, 11 


If nature, therefore, has made the human body so that die differ¬ 
ent member of it arc measures of the whole, so the ancients have, 
with great propriety, determined that in all perfect works each part 
should be some aliquot part 0 r the whole; and since they direct that 
t us t u . *rvcd in all works, it must be most siHrtlv ;>iirmlr<s) ro tn 


; - ——iuy L a.i liiiruiy i* uuc to mere coincidence. 
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DEFECTS AND MYSTERIOUS TITLES 

<n is worthy of remark.’ says Vitruvius, * that dm incomes 
necessarily tis<<l in ail buildings and other works arc derived from 
die members of lhe human body, us the digit, ilic palm. die fool, Uic 
cubit, and dial these Form a perfect number, called by the Greeks 
TMm? Phonetically this sounds like what the Indians call T&tas> 
and there ia a similarity in meaning alw* * In the above quotation 
Vitruvius ha- briefly referred to only die eighth variety with which 
the male human figure is measured also by ilic Indian authorities. 
Details of the t&in measures given in the writer's EvtjeltfatAe need not 
be repealed here. It should also be noted that, in both the authorities, 
die face from the chin to the top of the forehead is taken as the 
standard of all the ttffc measures, which number ten to die MmsSrat 
The bst point of comparison between Vitruvius and the M&miaw 
bs to respect of the linguistic style. We tow already pointed out that 
Silpa^ashos, or architectural treatises in India, were written hi a vr.ry 
peculiar style. Sanskrit scholar* like Dr. G. Bidder and Sir R. G» 
darkar have truly branded it as: the ‘ most barbarous Sanskrit Hus 
remark really means that nil posiibfe sons of violation of the mlesof 
grammar and rhetoric have been committed in the language oF the 
ma-miw. Such a mixed dialect ‘ reads «*«% like a piece Iran 
a murid scbool.boy’s exercise. It h also confirmed, continue 
Dr, Buhlcr, 4 hr nmncniuft analogies* ftuch a* the lanpiap ° janma- 
luim , i horoscopes) of the badly educated >*« (aatmtogem) 
mentioned by Dr. Blauidartar, the boob of masonsand corpomera, 
which have the rule. for building Iwtisc. ™ b ;'* at ™“ *"*: 

tril, and many modem iuscnpttomt aMIpoaod by clerks, 
the theses presented by the writer before the Leiden Umvcr dly. and 
passed in lus (iivour by that learned assembly after long dmu. 

”?£ ungrammatical slyle of Sunsilk revealed in At ,*>“■*£ 
literature of which the ^^5^ 

apology, for imgrammatical style, of Vttmvius may very rnmfolly 
compared : 

* T4d» a to jufreilve ftom Mf««, mjiintoa gjj 

•«> j*®**j*“ *** ti****** % *j£i rtjtoda, Ki 

* -W nlxrvt:, n. igp, and the w> m*i , lI1[ i [Uj^irntiniit Irani valtmn 

l Kr- /«#.. V«l. I 37 ^ 

KKirtn, m the WH(rf‘i /niiuo» Anhiitfturr (*&*??• App-fU" 
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1 I beseech you, O Cae^r/ says Vitruvius * and those who read 
iLis my work, to pardon and overlook grammatical rvrvi ; for J write 
neither us an accompli sited philosopher, an eloquent rhetorician, 
nor an expert grammarian. but as an architect : in reaped, however, 
of my art and its principles, I will lay down rules wlddi may serve 
as an authority to those who build, as well as to those w lv ■ are h <-ady 
somewhat acquainted with the science : (Book L Chapter lj, 

1 cannot help dunking thaL if the writers of the Stipes as tuts genera JJy, 
and the author of Lite M&tmdm in particular, were conscious of the 
nature of thrir style they would certainly have added to their treatise,; 
an apology like dial of Vitruvius* 

There i', yet another < arid ha similarity between Vitruvius and the 
Mdmsdra. Jt is regarding die title; of both the work*. Both are 
hidden in mystery, Viiruviuifs work bears pmc lira 11 y oo title, 
I( is Cidlrd by his translator?; * Flic architecture of Marcus Vii njviuv 
Pnllio/ It has been pointed out in the preface that the term • Mima- 
saru also admits of various intorprcuUkms* For a sage, Manasftra 
is a very u nfamiliar name. No melt sage is mentioned in the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature except in this newly discovered 
i dstu^idstra. A king of Malwa, however, bore this name. As a deriva¬ 
tive name, Attorn#*, moaning essence of measure meat, and suitable 
for the title of a work like this, has saute philological resemblance 
witii mmuraiioiL The derivative meaning of the term 1 Vitruvius * is 
uncertain. 'Hie point, however, to which attention is invited, ia die 
curious aimi lari Is between the treatise pf Vitruvius rind the Mdiiasdra 
in respect of the uncertain signification of their litltsi. 

There is alto an tmterumty lurking over the a^es in which the 
ardu texture .if Vitnirim and the \timsSm were composed. ‘ It is 
M*tt Utat the former ‘was composed twouv-fivc yean before die 
t ‘.ireman cm. 1 This ronjeemre ia based mainly on Vitruvius'* 

“ ! * lis P* nan teesar. there h no mention of 

an) ten > uiK <:r whose pilronage the Mimastira might have been 
composed. 

The iiU^B briefly outlined will Ik more convincing to those 
who have carefully_ studied Ixuh Vitruvius and the MimtS,*. 

4Uf *f wlio are, however, mcliucd u* think like tnysdf and refuse 
toattelbute aj| these shnilaritia to mere chance, will be anxkjm to find 
out die connecting link between the tWQ authorities. Tim question 
put the Oriental tjunfttrence field in Calcutta in January, 
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ij>aa, tn point out the link* about the existence of which Uicre seems 
m reasonable doubt. A learned d i icmwon was then held on die 
paper, but no suggestion lias yet been received -m this point. 

There is the expedition of Alexander the Great to explain the 
Grecian influence on the Gainiham sculpture. The Questions of 
Menander' may perhaps stand for the title MUinda-paMa, There is, 
j train, the RawU’Siddtenta Id indicate the influence of die Roman 
astronomy upon the Indian Jjvtisha-t&trn, which had, however, 
already established itself as one of the dx essential limb* of the \«I*. 
l\w mo&l $nd(SU Giant lore of human learning* Simiiartyi itrt 0 
building, which it intimately connected with all living bdngs, way 
developed at the early Vedtc period, even earlier than that at 
Mahenjo-daro, But the Silpa-iditra, which is hot an atm lysis and 
commentate of the art, was necessarily evolved much later. Ihue 
arc reasons m think dial the Mdnasdta is not the first work m which 
tlte ■ essence of measurement and the system o pjoportnms \ 
codified in die form or Sditra y though this may be die standan 

Until the missing link is found, it is, however, po® 1 ^ ^ 
that i here was some work or works, or some floating mxam , ^ 
influenced fouh treatises. It will, therefore* serve aou*--'• , P^PJ g 
in trvbuC to turthcr develop the nature of the various umiUnU 
biuwcen Vitruvius and the MSnasdnt. I vmM not, 1C ^ '"'^ , E 
an opinion at present as to the precise nature 
between these- two treatises. There are argument* which.night *W. * 
a claim of priority uu lurhalf of either work, s ia ^ undeniable 

present, if Uu- teamed world tha/iheso aflinhk* 

similarities between die two standard worx- 

do not seem to be accidental. 
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CHAPTER VII 
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In trying to establish, in the preceding chapter, ,1 relation of ii? 
CIM‘C between Vitruvius and (lie .lAhwj&w, one -if my object* was to 

find out a landmark for the latter, as the dale of the former is known 
iipproxima icly H 

* Vmm the fragments of inscriptions relative to the Vimivia family 
found in the neighbourhood of Farmiac (the present Mo la di r 
is has been presumed, without a great stretch of proha bSIty, that it 
was in this irmiory Vitruvius was bom. The age in which he lived 
was doubtless between the time of the death of Julius Gesar and the 
battle of Atthi m, though some have assigned it to the reign of Titus, 
iiut his omoaion of the mention of a great number til' magnificent 
bin dings, erected after the time of Augustus and his especial mention 
of the theatre of IVmpey as the ordy one of stone. sufficiently tone 
that such a conjecture is not warranted by circumstances. 'Hie 
dedication, moreover, points 10 Augustus as the patitm lot Vitruvius! 
i / 1 * u 11|C ^ CI JJ J ll hws, *&* SfJI1 of Masamssa. who wa* bom in 
' ,irr ^ 0 ,F Caesar, having lodged with him. as related in die 
rV 1 *P tcr ° t * 3 B lgblb book, seems clearly to indicate the time 
n existence. 1 is likely that the fallowing treatise {of Vitruvius) 
was composed when lit was advanced in life, and that it was presented 
o his patron alter he had assumed the title of Augustus, that is, 

SS2f ^ ?"i ** ChrtiliiU1 ** inasmuch a, k- q*»ks 
-J a temple erected to Augustus, in his Basilica at Fano .' 1 

Ihr i^n 1 ^ M*"* P cAa P fll bc supplied by the following 
?“? Letdeu Umventity. ‘There seems to have been 

a rdauon of mdcbiedne* between the Mfrwdra, m the one hand. 

V i ;; Wr h T U thr aCchi(cctWaJ portions of the Agni-Pur^. 

A ?^P»rwi' ai,d the Bturn fcripa, die 
n T\ And the BrUufriaMit: The 

dki-Hr \ >T Ur ^ 3C ] ar guinentt m favour of such a belief have been 

tr m *"? need he repealed f,«r. 

I or further scmtmy an d man- minute emparfc™, il* fyttat-tot&l 


* IWnpjr Guilt, PrT-fji ,' t x Jj. 
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of Varahamiiitra, one; of tin* tune gems 1 at tin; court of a mythical 
VHtramSditya, h selected- Pcofasor Kern ha* given a probable dale 
A- 1 >, 55°, the BfihdiahhUa. The ages of the Part iw anti the A&mas 
mentioned in the thesis arc more conjectural. 

Although primarily not a treatise on architecture, the Bfihat- 
samhibi lias devoted liv'c chapters* (LIU, LVI, LVII, LV T 11I and 
^ diis art. fierce r, r these, called or the scicutc 

of architecture, Pr&sMi-lnfofwm-i or the description of temples under 
twenty types, and Sqpfcam-Uiksbtpi nr the description of bedsteads 
and couches, deal with architecture proper, and the other two. 
called YnjraUpa or the first casting of image, and Pntiimd-tahka^a or 
the description of images, briefly refer to sculpture. The Mowing 

:1 BfihaRumhiU i may lie noticed : 

Hrihal-stnhJtild 


L 1 TI, t < 

Ltll, 3-3 (details iliflcr). 

Mil, 95 - 97 , $ 5 - 92 , 115 - 117 . 
UII, 42 - 69 , 83 - 1 * 4 . 

UII, gg-100. 

Llli, 4 - 116 , LVt, 29 - 30 . 

Mil, 1 1-' 1 ' 3 > 1 ar— 1 ^ 3 . 

L\T, 3 -U (site). 9 (ground), 
MJ-r ft (general), 17-19 (twenty 
lypesj. 

I.VL 33 , afi- 


^ *rcrzfKT>ti spmri Iwii 

— [srrihf^fNW, Kenj, B. S. « 7 ). 

Jl* existrncr of these jrrm* as contemporaries has been held nr be tinn'twible- 
Ihre Hm to Kern’s edition published by Roynl Aeolic Society, 

<1 ton .toil in rditkmi, for mthmee, in that ofStidliit^ra IMvrJi, Ucuwo, t ^' fan “ 
165H. time diaplcn havr got a ilif Totem muni an nig. Our irEueflccs to the WfiAat- 
«« mostly tn Kci n't edition. 
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Origin and tltrvdop- 
ntent of the science 

Mamdra i 

Mtifiiisam 

of architecture .. 
Objects of architec¬ 

I, * 

ture ,, 

III 

Testing of oil 

IV-V 

Site plan 

VII 

Offering* to deifies 

Vfll 

Dimension of storeys 

XI 

Columns 

XV 

Temple* buildings .. 

One-storeyed build¬ 

XVIII 

1 

ing" .. 

Five-storeyed buthi- 

XIX 


xxin , 
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Mituudnt R[UtnUiafithiltt 


Siz-stDfcycd build- 


mgs k . 

XXIV 

Seven-storeyed 


building* 

XXV 

Eight-storey f ed build¬ 


ings ., 

XXV] 

Ten-Storeyed build¬ 


ings .. 

XXVIII 

Halls and pavilion.) 

XXXI11, 


XXXIV 

Situation and mca- 


Miremcnts of 


houses 

XXXVI 


Ceremonial entry 
into it nrw y*built 


limilfe 

XXXVII 

Situation and mea¬ 


surement or doors 

XXXVI11, 
XXXTX 

Phalli 

LI I 

Images of female 

* x Tr\ 

dchies 

uv 

Images in general .. 

LX IV 


Largest type of len- 


LVt T ife. 

LVI, *4 

LVI, u. 

LVI, jo, 
LIU, 1 ill. 


t.m, 70, 


UU t 125. 

LIT] 26-^7, 7<Mfe LVI, to, 
12-16, 

53-55- 
lviii, 56, 

LVIIl, 31-$*, 57“5 ft («*& 

abruptly). 


Win measures . LXV LVI 11 , 4-30. 

First casting qf 

images „ LXVIH ] LVTTI, 1-8 

jVu ci Liu rale discussion has already been iutmiucvd regardlbi; 
die types of Ijuildings 1 and die five orders, 2 Two other points of 
special and general importance may be elaborated here. 

Tlit: si us plan* are treated under twenty-four schemes in the 
Matw&M, Of these, ddcriptbu hi dcL&ii itre given of the cighdi 
am! the nindi schemes, wiuch consist respectively of sixty-four and 
cjghty^nc sip tares, In die Mimita it is stated, by way of exphna- 
liou, that these two plant were much in use* VaraliamihJm also 
has described only these two plans. In die RrihtiCiamhiid there is nut 


* St* [ip, 187 - 197 , 


1 St* pp. sot-306. 
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nmrtAT-SAiiHrrX, uhavlsiiya- 
J’L’ftANA AlfD MATSYA-PL'ttANA 

lh»- slightest rcfcmtrr u* till' ulliLT Uvuiity-ttvo schemes. As Is usual 
with him, VarSha mil lira lias changed the names or location of the 
squares here .md there. Another striking pc>frtl of similarity k that 
only the square plans arc described in both the treatises, although in 
the MStUisHra five slia|?es or forms arc given to the buildings. Vara- 
haimhiia also hat referred to the round type of buildings, Girr.:*- 
ixmding to ihcsc shapes there should lie the ground plans also, but 
these are unexpectedly missing ill I he Matmiira and also int (3ur Bfikut- 
amitiiih Tlu: details of round or circular plans and alto of triangular 
plans, both consisting *iT cughty-onv square*, ltavn been quoted from 
a mythical Bharotu-rrtiiai by Bhatinlpala, a commentator of the BfihrA- 
mitHUA. So, in matter of sudi a striking omission also, Varalta m i h im 
seems tD have faithfully followed die Aidutndra, Garga, or wliateve; 
else his sources might have been. 

The other point profwscd to be discussed here is that concerning 
the sources t f die iSrifat-fariiMtd in architectural matters. Variiha* 
miliira says that die science of architecture has cm nr down u> him 
from Brahma (Kumulabliu) through several generations of Wges. 
He further admits dial all matters relating to architecture arc taken 
from Garga, anti small portions of the a re I liter litral treatises of 
M:uivi ami others have been put in from memory . 1 

'Hit- names of the sages passed over here may lie gathered toge ther 
from casual f i fn'ciicca. Mention ia made ol Vanish tha, Maya, \ isva- 
k.vrmati. Hhibkara and Nttgnajit* Tin- Purdtim are not mentioned 
by VarSJmmiliira. itui sonic ol the Pin.? ms are no doubt earlier 
than the Bphitl-.viiriftiidA 

1 Tnrre^flPif’r* vNtr t 

irfi rfkrfr-T ftfr^rfRi tt#*n 
tF'^^-rfjrfTTrfN' jfffT irrfa i 
TTitrqlrr vftb mrtr u—ifl/iW-ioaua, LVI. 3 

* 4pm mrofif iwwredetftTcq 1 —-LVJI4. h. 

dHW fint-fr simwei <—lvii, a 

u n ^ r insrwir-ii-i< =T?r^ i 
qrbfPTTff 4 * f^T-H rrnn^n 11—lA i 1 
TtiafTm- r^ qirn'pf hih-i i*f*req 1—LVtii, ya. 

^f’ttTrfrrtf 'nTrrr'iTif —iVflli i;y 

\ srM < —v lit, 4 

*■&* pp. - 177 - 270 . 
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It has been shown that with regain! to file tfchmral names and other 
details of the twenty types under which temple-buildings arc described, 
the Mahjtt-ftimm (Chapter CGLX 1 X. vv. 28-^3)»the Bfiavishpa-PKrtya 
(Chapter CXXX, w. 27 35). and the Bfihai-saihhifd (Chapter LVT, 
vv. 20-28) are identical. 1 The Bharntytt-htrina (Ohajiter ('XXX, vv. 
15-26, 56 and 37, 27-35) CilTl ^ r^ad* loiter (br fetter, in the Btihai* 
mtiihiui it AT, It-130, ao^afl). When ven** sa, 36 and 37 of the 
former are compared with the identical verses 15, at) and 30 of the 
hitter, it seems as if Yiitfhamlhira were the debtor.- It should In: 
noted that the linguist it defects of the Bhtmskyi - Pttrdm are removed 
in the Bfihat'uwlriiil. 

Similar illustrations can be drawn from the Maisya-Paulm and the 
Brihat-sGinhitB also. For instance, 1 of die former, verses -a (Chapter 
CCLV), 19 and ao (chapter CCLXX) can be compared with the latter 
in respect of LIU, 28, and LVI, jj, 13, Vantlinmihira'* is apparently 
the improved version in the revised edition. On tills ground one 
is tempted to place 1 hose Pttratm before the BfiiutUsimiiiiid. But 

1 Sit pp. (90-1175. 

* d'^nyr^ioru. tfripf- s=iforitfi: 1 

*n-iTv:^-f vpnr tritmr *«w«iPiFui^i it (sa). 

5 % ^fir=t fe w in n (36), 

Prih-ld: 1 

termif^Rfij+tqi-Tt rr^rfnr w n 137). 

AJid TTt AfiTIT TT fe H lijj : 1 

Prjt; TTTwhlir: soPTRirtn-R 7 ! 11 (15). 
mi spfipf hmrerSun 11 f -jy). 

50 ^: qdMti Ntf^l: I 

wrhvtitWfwi «pi iF^lsr ^*nrm 11 (30). 

9 rtr ma 1 (355,3). 

nnd wrjTrff *wi Tfj'lT^rfrd^MffT 1_.L.UI, *8, 

f*}^it ■ 1 ^1 
upHrin fwru-I 3H It (279, Jjj), 

and f«MrtrWf tr^rf r*H<nwn: un»M: 1 
famtsf Jrt ta, 

again TVT I 

f^Runa'afrifl npt «mr. *^u (370,30), 
and J'« 5 i'ii^tiTflHl | qt ttT*IT tTFTT*^: l 
f^mviTJtO! itTjptf instTT (ipr^ I,_L\ t. 13. 
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Varlltamihira himself lias not admitted his debt to tluese million ties, 
hi these firt umslances priority might lie claimed for him. 

There is one other point which deserves special notice. In the 
;lf<iti)vj-/V<2;j,i eighteen professors 1 of the science of architecture arc 
mentioned, namely, Bhrigu, Atrj f Vadshrha, Ylivaknmum, Maya, 
Naruda, Nagnajtt, ViiaiaksJta, Puranrlara, Rr.dimait, Kumiira, 
NandUa (Siva)> Swtmoka, Carga, Vfisudeva, Aiiimddha, Sukro, and 
Vrihaspait. OF these eighteen professors, Garga, Maya, Viiya- 
kaiinan, Vitiishiha and Naignajit have also been mentioned in the 
I,hikitt'$mhftitti. Varahnmihira, the author of the liri/tat-stviihiUt, has 
included Bhatkara and ftf&mt, who are uoi met with in the Malaya- 
PurdTtQ, Tlie identity' of these mythical sages is a vexations matter 
in Sanskrit literature. One Bhflilrara »ir Khfitikitrftrhflrya was the 
author of the Uidvafi and the Siddkdnta-iirxm ant. Of Maun vve sludl 
presently speak more. But tile Matiya-Prwmti does not include these 
nainci in its lists, nor does it mention VarShiimihira. 

In the Manasam there is a list of thirty-two authorities, 
namely,Viivakarraan, Vi4vc$2* Vi$va-s&ra, Prahodhaka, Vfiia, Maya, 
Tvashlpx, Manu, Nala, Mana-vid, MSni-kaJpa, Mana-^ant, Matiu- 
bodlin, PrasUlar, Visva-bodha, Naya, Adisara, Visila, ViSva-kafyupa, 
Vastu bodha, Mahatautra, Vastu-vidyrtpaii, Purfihufyidai, Kaln-yupa, 


1 Mail}<i-I’iiril rm, Giutp. CCLV, 2-+. 

Compare : 

5 ft sr'Mi flfpfl TT Wit tfpft I 
irftF'rottrt:: TFT^twtifsn^t ti 

jfw i faw'ti *wynw-»H > 

*t T* It 

nfVn'JW'ffcl II 

—lleiwfa, iSt^r XIII. aj to a?j. 
idjtnft '(v viTTl'T Tyti.nJpr 4 *Rt tl 
sjwrfa t 

gijdrf ^ it 

AV{*t irtnhn^i i 

iTtvfW H iftirt =rriV^ ***!# it 
larifTR rfpit ^ HH*I| IKH I 

fTFtift ITfFt * 'IMJIPJWV'I I 

snifit 'Trdtr^tPOTTi-* i * 1 u’ltviT’t I 

tftrn -m it Ptrfrp? *i«r ^nw. it . 

_—^ Xj jtJ tf'ut/hi'i i Ciuijk XXMX,r> i - ^) 1 

a 45 
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Ckaitya, Cliitnika, A vary a, SudhakasQru-sanjjjita. Bhiim. India, 
Lokajha, and Saura. In the opening verse h is staled iluit the science 
of architecture lias conic down to the sage Man a Kara from Siva, 
Brahma, and Vishnu, il trough frulrn, Brihaspnti, Narad a, and ail 
oilier sages. In a mythical genealogy of the artists k is further stated 
tluil from Uu* four faces of Brahma originated (lie lour heavenly 
architects, namely, Viftakamum, Maya. Tvashtar, and Maim* 
Their four sum, called respectively, Sthapati or the chief architect, 
Sutm-graliitt or die designer, Vardlinki nr ihe painter, and Tak- 
shiika or die carpenter, represent the guild of the modem architects. 1 

It allouliI In- notcti that Vi&vakarman, Maya, Manu, and Tvnfihtar* 
arc mentioned twice, once to represent die heavenly ardutccts, and 
again as modem arehi tec is, In the same sense Inclra is also men¬ 
tioned twice, 

VBvakarman and Maya, to whom many extant architectural 
treamrj are ascribed, are common in the Xftbiasdm, the Abitsyi* 
Purdm, and the RfUtat-saiiihUd. Tlie Mdnasfirs and the Afrf tiyw- Put am 
have, therefore, in common five authorities, namely. Hrilmpuli, Indra 
(under the name Purandara in the Purdpu), vaaiablm (dias Vtffda. 
in the M&nasftra)) Visvakarman, and May a. The Mdnasdra and the 
BriJiat*smjihitd have in common Vjivaknrtnau, Maya, and Manu. 

Viivakarman, etymologically implying the Creator of the universe, 
is more or less a professional name for an architect, Mann is less so. 
This is a generic name. Mention is made of fourteen Manus,* 
namely, Svityatnbhnva, SviSrochiaba, Aullami, TSmasa, Raivata, 
Oiakdiusha, Vaivasvata, SSvarni, Daksha-sSvnrni, Brahma-savarni, 
Dharma-savuriii, Rudra-savargi, Rauf.hya-daiva^s3.vurni, and ludra- 
suvurin. Manu is a sort of second Creator, the Indian Adam, repre¬ 
sentative of man and father of human race. It seems clear f how¬ 
ever, that there must have been an architect Manu also hi the 
ordinary ^.'nse of the term, because with him several architectural 
worb see associated. He is stated in die RiimSjana* to have built 
die ancient dty r,f AywIhyS, the capital of king Rama* 


l S-Ef" 1 I * XVTi - 1 ' \ J 1 '™ HP- ‘SS, note 3 • g7 , 9O. 

*. '* 7 , 1 ." .. . ““i"" 

1 titiuwatiAifd, I, ijj. 

* m*r mti TT m-sHfoMii r 1 

Ipftr UT ** tftftm ^ ll-f***^*,, AdiUtf*, V«it 6), 
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Maya is a more historical person. Several existing architectural 
treatises are ascribed to him. 1 Ho may not be as old as the Z<nd- 
fate Ahum-Mazda and Maya-Asura are primps not unc and 
[he same ixrrson. But he is mentioned in uiunisukafele icnns as the 
architect of a wonderful council hall, of which ii is staled there could 
mt be any parallel in die world of the mortals, and whereon all 
ht-uvmly idea*, were deputed in bricks anti s tones. lie deduces 
himself as a great pocl of architecture (mattaint), a Buskin, among 
the rivals Of gods, and fee is Uidr Visvakurm.m, who was tlxc heavenly 
architect nmm* the gods.= lire town of Ramavmi is staled to haw 
been buill by Maya, the prince <>r demo*, fe Padmagupt* ■ A**- 

jdhmAkfreharita. tl t . . 

Like Maim, Maya is also a genenc name. Hr is also Immvn by 

some other personal names’ So the Maya of the Mtau**. of the 
Uam-Pum. anti of the BtU**MiU may not be one and the «me 
prtsoe. U is jest l«aih !e that there might hare . Maya v, ho 
hollowed from, or breed his tnse&c u> any case upon the 
la fa t it is perfectly clear from the list -I anllmrtUo quoted frem the 
Meath, that there mtm have bee, at least one more Mtbuuira. 
whom or from which ottr Mmato has borrowed. It has also 

• *, the writer's Eetwhfeo'h. Appoatl* I. a ** * *** dtteuverie, 

the May;! rjvUtzEliaii m Amciicii ^ v ° 1 

£ a; fr 4 m-HMi i 

•rh? i rroLri'i ^wffh •-nth nr® 1 ^ u ts) 

wr *mr arutH: v*nfo:i 

■drimm wm *utt t fWidhEi n (9) 
fif^ Hr 1 fwrart i 

sfifTnrrq ti {’°J 

zrr f?n tn^rai: swN^ : ► 

*rv (carprbnrarnL wnr ft i 

W 'Tt 4 wr U (la) 

~(Al<MbkatAhi, SdM'par*™, Uiap- h 5- ) 1 • 

The tonou. wnunenmUM- Mg-gS* i*M& m^r-i 

T^rsm r^iTni^fPi’i nAHrtFl ^y^ 

-w i pH^inr fT^ririnTra% 

VTtrm: i > 

* St* pp. t 59 “( 6 i. ^ 
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hf-ni pointed out 1 that thr term “ Mftnasa™ *> lias been used to imply 
Exjth a person and treatise. 'Hie uncertain identities and the 
confusing dmji!«j|ogv arc indeed 'Humbling blm k: in tin- liL-lil of 
Sanskrit resellrelies. 

In all items of comparison between (lie Afdttasfrn and the cognate 
works^ we have seen* dial the Mdnasiira contains fuller lists. In die 
present instance alio there arc more than thirty-two authorities 
mentioned in the AfStmSm, while the Maisya-Purdtia h content with a 
list of eighteen, and the BfUiat-utihfuid lias specified only seven. But 
none of these three treatises lias admitted die authority of either 
of the other two. From this it wonkl appear as if dity were quite 
ignorant of the existence of one another, being separated by an 
insuperable gap in time or space. Such a relationship in untenable, 

I should say improbable, lietwcen the Matsya-ParSna^ the Bhavhfoa- 
Putfya, and the Bjihai~$amhit& in any case, unless, however, we choose 
to suppose that there might have been an unknown authority or 
some floating tradition by which dicse trendies have been influ¬ 
enced in die same way. even to the extern of chapter and verse, hut 
without a Jiy knowledge of one another. I have failed to satisfy 
myself will, such a hypothesis. For we have seen identical passages 
m these works. All these three contain the same list of twenty 
types or bmldmgs, bearing die same teclmical names and identical 
in o ier etai . ui Idiugs are described under certain types in all 
die ardntectoal worh Their technical names have „o signification. 

. ° M r U ** w Ct> P ,ef! &*«• <^e after these names need not lie 
uJenucaJ. In Tact such is d,e case wid, regard to the fuller list in 

Th*M WC ll f C " ****r*W*H types or buildings 
scribed under more architectural divisions and with fuller 
ac utcctural details than in these non-arelutoctural works . 5 Except 

LT;~ T^v iTy insUncw llkc KaUm ' *3 oT 

. . o f huiklmgs are not identical. There are certain 

ES™’ For J he m*k*U of die Mtmtm is read 

emi t m f* Pltnhm 3nd ,Jw BrthaHamhim, This is 

cenauiiy an improved reading, first, because aigm ait the name of 

mounnun or & a geographical term is well known in .Sanskrit 

’ &» Prdiw, Tint edition {htkwt Anhitttter, ,, o) 

* &vpp. 187^08. 

{‘P- 245 -^ 4 ?. 
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litrralurcr,* anil secondly, kanta, in the expression vienikdnla, is 
meaningless. Similarly, the reading vjittu of the PurSQiu and die 
flrihat-samluU Is an improved version, a good amended form of tnupia 
of the Mantisiira. Almosi similar is die case with regard to another 
architecturally very important object, namely, die column or order, 
lor die columns arc it a ted by the authorities to 1* die regulator of 
die whole composition* In this case also the MtimisUnt con tains a 
fuller list. It has two sets of five technical names for the orders, 
while the MaBja-Purduta and the BpAat-samhitS contain only one 
set of die live oidem. The names of these orders in the M&Wftu 
■ire different From those In die Punma and Hie Samldta, but VarS- 
Jiamilura lias given the very same five names to die orders as the 
Matya-Punlm, and they have also die very same eigln names for the 
mouldings or the component pans of a column. The Mdmudm, 
a> i n a]j other crises, has a fuller tint of mouldings also. It contains 
more than forty*WVai mouldings for the p«l«ttd. hose, shaft, and 
entablature, the shaft being given five special mouldings. And as 
m die cose of the types of buildings, there are some names oi mould¬ 
ing for instance, ghuta and futra, common in die M&uU&a, die 

Alalm*Pvr3 fw, and the %&&*&&& 

So in three important architectural matters, namely, the preceding 

authorities, the types ( ' r hviildings. and the orders and their compo¬ 
nent parts, the Mdaasdm lias fuller lists than those in the Mitya- 
P„„!m and An wide), are exactly; Wentuml ... .hoc 

MW In these circumstances one u ordmarily .My to ttonk 
Ihnl a later work only can make a thing more complete. Bui there 
is another essential point to consider, tamely, that the AMstueco « 
avowedly an architectural treatise, whUe the Atetye-ftodya and Ac 
BttlaUsalMU arc not. Their treatment of archiloctui al mattmu 
hut casual, and in fact they have entirely if out purely 
description, It is dear beyond doubt that the (Vam and the Aon 
must have consulted an architectural treatise for the.r >nfen»d|tt 
and guidance to acbitectum) onOtom. just a. they 
basrti their reference, for instance, on mcdiunc, to n s - ■ 

treads If the Manas** had an opportunity or consulting \ araha 

uuliira or the Mdt&btorW** ^ read]n E 1,kc vllTlta for * T ' ' 

> For imliince, «UM»*•*"■ ?*****+ rlC ‘ 

Ojiiiparr ihe Icim* like .Viitw'S, ete 

* Sit pp, atn-iuG- 
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meniktinta lor mtm, could not have remained unamended m it. 
Resides, if die M&nas&a hud been composed after the works like [lie 
Matsja-PufA\u:i and the Bfituti-snmki^ why .should it not have added 
these two to its long list of authorities ? fi would be no argument 
to say that the author or dip Mamlidra may not have consulted 
these authorities or may have been quite ignorant of their existence. 
For, though not primaiilj works on architecture, die Mutpa-Purfita 
ami die Bfikat-$amhit& have been well known to subsequent literature, 
and we shall presently si low that die author of die Mdmiuhr. had an 
extensive knowledge of things from a wide study and observation. 

lu these circumstances, though re.itly to re-adjust my views in the 
light of new fac ts, my present impression is that there must have been a 
direct Influence between Uu- Melsja-Purdna, the Bpftai-uahMtA, and the 
Rhnvishya-Pvt&xa ; while the etmnearion lietwccn these troadsej and the 
MSmsara may have been indirect. The age of the Ah&ww&vr, however, 
ia indicated by oilier things also, and these will be discussed presently. 

There are only a Few treatises wlierdn die term “ MlnasSrn “ is men¬ 
tioned. The AgM-PuTdQf} t as already pointed out , 1 has some passages 
of uncertain meanings wherein the term occurs. For instance, it 
is stated that above the {libbn&a (lit. parrot’s nose) or gargoyles, 
that is, the water-spout in a building, there should be a vedi or plat¬ 
form furnished with a neck. And this should be as prescribed in the 
Alanasara (manttsiifxtkf)}, or the object of it is to make a passage for 
refuse (matasdraiid),* Tlus latter interpretation seems untenable, 
for die adjective is used in the neuter singular and ordinarily would 
not qualify a feminine singular noun. If the first rendering t* 
acceptable, the expressum would form a separate clause, iti rndnusdftt- 
kam f meaning this is in accordance with the rules of ihc Afdtundrti. 

There are reasons to tliink that u relation of direct influence exists 
between the A&lfyrfaa and (ho Gamln-Purdrw* And, through the 
latter, the former may be connected with the Mahya-PmSna, the Wta- 
rnhya-Putapi, and the BrihM-samhiim* 

flic Stikm-mti is another important work, which, though not 
au architectural treatise, deals largely with suhj CCls rrJaiiilg to 


* itiihcm. ComjKirc nl«i p_ 2^ note i. 
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■S.PP..V9.. XUt oi. 
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RECORDS AND tojA-SAiWRAHA 

architecture and sculpture.* It is a work oil royal polity ascribed to 
an author* SukiTicharya, whose age has not been clearly established. 
Ii appear* to l>c anterior to the Malsya-Parana for the reason that 
the laiter has included Sttkra as one of its eighteen authorities- 3 
The question of tlte identity of Sukractiarya with this Sukta must 
necessarily come in. But there is liardly a salUtaetory answer tn 
IE5iv^_ 

In the Sulro-mH we notice, also, a large number of passages 
common to ii with another work called the A dmnnditkiya-mti. Tins 
lias been assigned by Dr. R. L. Mitra to die fourth century of the 
Christian era on ihq ground of its dedication Ui Chandra Gupta, 
existence of Hindu temple®, and dm absence of any trace or Buddhism 
in the fifth century' a. D. when the Chinese traveller Fa-hicn visited 
javft, where, in the island of Bali, the work was discovered. 

This Kmaa&iltfya-mH, which lias apparently Iwrrowcd from die 
Arthn-iaslra of Vishnu Gupta. 4 seems, in U* turn, to have been free y 
drawn upon by the Agd-furtnaN Tins Parana, we have shown, 
may have borrowed from the AfUtuuSra also." 

This introduction of the SuLrn-mti, the RJirtanitukw-nid, anti the 
Arttemrs, together with the the AgnMd*,and tin 

may appear as an episode. Bui .1 tmic may cwx " «■» 
the inter-relation of all these treatises will be more samhirmnly 

established, , lf . , 

The next external references to the name -if Mummta an 1 met 


1 Chapter IV. Rrctinii 1 (0 <•> *'«' 

rtt. {,„ dcinib Id Appendix !. in ihr wrilrf’i H hrjd^w) 

• Puge *•*+■ r , 

»uTti sinm Wt fa*®** 1 

■sTmitlt ^ifSff^TT; l>—(■ *•. l ~a)- 

Here, it I. CJ-lf «*" “ Il >' [’££' SS^SKSSS 

rf Hr fapoi.I Cl.ptli «■* rr.pmiv.ly W 1 > 

ar»l A, p. 375 - 4 * 3 * 

i =( rEmy 4i f r •-1 

Dr. JojtdIi plan*. tl.t ■'triX.-Mffa .tl Kri*ii tend, 
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with in a famous prose romance, (hr Dain-Kumilui-ChiJ\ta t 1 by ,i 
very eminent author, Duridm, who 1 probably dates from thr sixth 
century A. ».* Therein Minasaro is repeatedly mentioned in unmistak¬ 
able terms os the king of Malnvn (modern Mithili), with whom was 
engaged in war king RHjahamsa or Magadhu or Piiiallpntra, die 
modern Patna. Tlte latter was the father of Rajavahana, tlte chief 
of die ten princes or Paia-Kunmra, after whom die work is named. 

Here b a possibility of die Mdnuidra Ixhig connects I with the king 
of MBlwa bearing die name MAnasiira. There are several works ru 
the Sanskrit literal Lire which wjcrn to have been named after their 
patron, (or instance, die SJuutda-Purdna is supposed by some scholars 
to havr Ixren associated with die name of Skaoda-Gupta of the Impe¬ 
rial Gupta dynasty. The Martha-chariid has undoubtedly been named 
after king Hanha. But no tiling more is known about king Manasara 
of Mahva, nor is anything stated, dirccdy or indirectly, about him in 
die Afdnasdra itself On the u liter hand, the interred references i.o die 
expression Afdnasdni, which have been already introduced elsewhere,' 
prove that the term has been used in three diScrent senses, namely, a 
treatise, an architect, and a class of sages or professors of architecture 
I waring the surname, like Manu or Maya, or the professional epithet, 
Mihutulra. In none of these senses, however, would the king of Mahva 
fit in. If he were a real personage and had any connexion with this 
standard treatise on an; hi lecture, find preferred to remain incognito, 
the author of die Aidmisdra would have added a Iburth ambiguity 
referring to his anonymous patron. In the body of the Atfinasdra there 
arc several passages, whldi will lie presently discussed, evincing on the 
par i of its author not only a clear knowledge of man and things of the 
then Magadha and MoJwu, but also of all other thief cities and the 
broadest divisions of Indio of Ids time. 

‘ Kdiicd by Kate, Bcnnhny, 1917; j« p-^e 4, repctiticiii bekrw a tell un¬ 
avoidably utocatry t 

(1) Pagr 4, para, a, liner 3—ir<|<Hi'Hd 'TR^TT* X^mTffrrrmTr *TiT ; R 
Tntflpt fffir . . . rtf* fr^rrM 1 

> TJlr3 ,i ^ lr0 —^"' HT-rT *TT57TJITiTpfr TTfl WT**t 

(“*) Pimas 13-13— 3 TT?'7t ijliirrrrrr, wr. ^irmrr ur (jfpfw 

(w> Pages 13-14—3Rf=5ppT7i -7TR hrsrri- 

XTbrurshtr# '^1 

1 VJacs, In Jim Arthitieturt, Fim tdirion. 
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The fluid external reference (>« (the architect) MonasSra is found 
in lwo epigraphies! records oi‘ uncertain reading. In these un¬ 
published documents ihc epigraph ist reads die expression, which h 
used in two inscriptions to imply the name of an architect, as MAm- 
utrfia and not Mtiiuii&a, tu the light of information presented for 
the first time in our vnlimu >, the cpigraphist may pcrlwp* be ready 
to revise his reading of Lite expression when the inscriptions arc 
properly edited and finally published, 1 

In an architectural compilation, Siifni'$mgmh$ t of apparently n 
very late dale, we have shown already* that Lite MdnaxSm is quoted 
in its true form. About the worth of considering this reference I am 
rather doubtful. Not that l am unwilling to bring down the Matt a* 
sAra, but because there are several facts which cannot fit in to a very 
late date like a. ». 1830, when a manuscript 8 of the MatuuAta wits 
copied* The compiler could have easily consul Led the MoMtSn 1, 
even if the latter were placed side by side with Vitruvius, or before 
Maya-Astira of the MaitAbMwUi, or Ahum-Mazda of the Z^d-Afxtta, 
Of the interned evidences from the Mfom&ru die following points 
may be considered. m HEM 

For the orientation of buildings it was necessary for the Indian 
architects to ascertain the right cardinal points, lor this purpose the 
MSnasSra^ in agreement with all complete work# 011 architecture, 
including Vitruvius, makes use of a gnomon, 1 obviously because 
the mechanism of the compass was nut known to the ancient architects. 
For similar purpose die astronomical treatises 8 ulw, like lilt A tiij/tt- 
siddhanU ami the LUdPatJ and the SiMidnUt-ivontani of BliMarS- 
charya, use dm gnomon. The calculation ol tin* shadow is the main 
object in this matter, and die gnomon is used simply to ascertain dm 
shadow. The sinFs rays railing on an object like die gnomon cause# 
the shadow. So at first die obstructed fight, which gives rise 10 the 

1 EpigrapEiiu'i Report, Madras, tgni, nos. «oy, WJ, Sf* puyc 4 > «"« j; 
*30, note 5 i 176- . . 
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shadow, miiit naturally lx taken from the sun. Bui the sun’s light 
is uncertain anti cannot be adjusted according 10 the requirements 
of sdcnti&c and advanced study, it is. therefore* not difficult ttv 
believe that die later astronomers easily found some amfidal and 
adjustable light to replace the natural and unadjustabh; light from 
rite sun, in tin* M*tm%dn only tin sun’s light Is made, use of, while 
in the Sutya-siddhanUi and other astronomical worts lamp-light was 
used in order to measure the shadow. These latter works also 
followed an Improved method in ascertaining the level whereupon 
die gnomon was erected in 1 taler to calculate Lire movement of llu- 
shadow accurately. The methods followed in the Mdttusdrn art anti¬ 
quated. it scents, therefore, that die Sthya-iiddhmta and other astrono¬ 
mical works must come after the AiSttasdra, 

The uext Internet evidence presented here for consider;! dun is that 
concerning the knowledge evinced in the M&m&a of the most pros¬ 
perous countries throughout India. We have seen that ninety-eight 
types or buildings are described in the Mtituvdm under twelve divi¬ 
sions, namely, of one to twelve storeys. Although sixteen-storeyed 01 
even seven teen-storeyed gate-houses (gapuras) are ntentioned, rcligkiua 
or residential buildings are not erected beyond twelve storeys. 1 Ihc 
technical names of buildings of one to eleven storeys are more or less 
poetical. But the buildings of twelve storeys, largest and most gorgeous 
of all edifice*;, bear more significant names. 

They are called Atdgadha, Janaka, Mtidkja-kmUi, Vtimiaka, Vtrdla, 
PiiikkAla, Sphfi[Gu)rjaka t Retain, Dravifa* and KdliAga. These arc 
the names uf ten countries which cover die length and breadth of 
India, At (Hie time or another they seem to have been very 
prosperous, possessing as they did dhtiudfre typo *d tin l.ugcsi 
and molt magnificent edifices, 

Mngrtdka 1 is the country of South Bihar, where the Pali language 
was spoken. Ja n afca, or the country of sonic twenty-one gem-rations 
of Janaka kings, otherwise called Videha, with capital city Milhila, 
b North Bihar, which corresponds to the modem Tirhut and Pumryi 
divisions, between the Gaudaki and Kola rivers, Madhya-kaitm 

l Sf* pp, 5*. 4T“Si# i tr-n 3 . 

1 Msnptdlta it aim mentioned in the D^niumdra-rharita, srfof fnr f T r j5 ri Tp r f 
aut *UTTr, which was towjitcml by lijif? of Mhliwa (j« Preface, Indus* 

AfrdiiUdMtft trt Kd.. note-). But Mnlwou not honoured with a separate type of 
twatK-Uuffiyed building?, W it would iipjn-nr strange and unusual if this kins 
■» were tire patron uf ilk .ViiNijjj n r -i t ilit iLindiitil work ntt urduictluft< 
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M.mils For ihc Madhya-Ue&i, ilu; middle country, or the tract siluai^l 
brt vveen the Himalayas and the Vindhya. range to the cast of Vinaiana 
and to the west of ftaylga or .ViLaJiabath 1 Some Authorities make 
it the Doab. Vamsaka is (lie counUy of the Vatsa kings, of which 
Kausumbi was the capital city. It apparently bardenxi on Madhya- 
cltsa. Virata 2 3 it the couuiry in die vicinity of the modem Jaipur, 
wliercfrom the Pfiffchfllft country begins. The present town of Bairat 
is one hundred and fifty miles south of Delhi PSfichiUa is die 
Punjab, ‘with a little territory' in the more immediate ncighbour- 
liood uf Iluauitapufa,* extending north and west from Delhi, from 
ihr- foot or the Himalayas to the Cluinibal, Ahi-chlialra facing the 
capital city of North Paiichaht or Rohilkhand, and Kampilya of South 
rftiichiiLt or the Gunge I ii Doab. 1 The reading of the name of the 
country mentioned next is uncertain. It may be icuil A* Gurjaku 
fm Gill jar a, ax ittcnliunetl in the P&Bch&tanlra and the ftSjatamAgm, 
instead of SphutjaLi, 4 ,ut;i identified witli die country of Gujarat. 
Kerala is the country of’ Mafitbar proper, on the western const, 
extending farther down from Gujarat. Then louw* Dtiviju 1 * or 

1 fjpr wJlf* 7 ’R'fT"ri*1 1 

snsjirr annii-T rnapTtr *? Tilfrr n —fMami. If, ui). 

3 ti was al the court of lie king of Viral.i Ant the Paij Java prim r p and Dt.iuj.ntcii 
inLs«rt) the tliirlccnth yen: or their exile incognito, the virif.i pnnr<-».' I’it ini 
wat married to Aljraw** on AliHim tnyu, who, HI tin* n£»* of tixli mi only, gaHuiliy 
challenged *imulinnmu;dy >vveu most GuntiUJ yoicmbof the Kmlttw mmy at thn 
battle Of Kumkihcln. 

According to the MdLMtUata. kin- Virifit'a rnpiial wn* eallrd Many a, v-lurh 
Cun m ogham find* in the neighbourhood of Jaipur. Wil*x* uys i * 

Rungpoor, and C**nrh Beliiuv Apparently there *ret* mote I turn one country 
.,f iJiia name and one would Hppear in Northern India- Maou (lb (Q) phicc* 
Mdlsyn in Brultmarsbi-draa. 

* Arrerdins to dir \MHMraU (Smith 1 * History, P- 34#). » «tmld 

^ <uvr -wcupicd the I/mo limb Manu (It, 19) pliers it near Kinnur Wilson 
will liavr u ex lending north find west from Delhi, tmm the font rrf the Himalaya 
to the Chiunbiil, anil sqwntrtl by the Gnng--» kto Nmtbcrri and Southern 
Parichab. Cunningham eoraidei* North TafiehaLt to be RaMtthfliiii wtin Ac 
<'00*1*1 city Ahl-dihatta represented by the ruin* near Khinnagar ; fmd the South 
l^hckil-i to lie the (iailuetic Donb, with the capital city Kimpilya 

Budiun and Pnn-ukhabiia. ,, - 

* This term *ecim to BUM literally wiweihiiu? belonging Co iJic firii Hums of 

luvtit*, eharacitrwied by luv b die bqjiimkis nail some Mpettatian of fear m (he 
nitir Of tiifi ten nantta* it mmM hr ikuivd, thu it tltcorily one itfhirh, ^tJie minic 
uf *i country# can lx 1 (imihtrf!, if ihc i*4dbvj be ihjL acdcj.it n ■ c 

4 As applied to ihe ela«UlcalHJti of Arahnuua* ironciu-Ddivida, namely. Dr.< v«J;i 
Kamara, C,nrj.u.», NtalOHillpa. and TalUnsa), it luK R much wider application 
embracing Gujarat, M.ihiraslitra, and alt the southern countries. 
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the country, who* the Tamil language a spoken,cxteydfcg f T 
Madras to' Cape Comorin. This tract is roughly bonded by the 
Vindhya range on die north, where Madhyad*An end* j Kerala or 
Malabar coast on die wot ; and Kaluga or Ooromanrfal Coast on \be 
east. Kalifwa implies the twelve-storeyed building* of Kalmga, lie 
country along the Coromandal coast, north of Madras, wiurefrom 
tltc DrSviija country begins. It is clear, tltcrdbrc, dial India, com¬ 
prising these ten provinces, extends from die Himalayas cm the north 
tlJ dm Cape Comorin on the south, from Bihar, including perhaps 
North Bengal, m* Use east, to die Punjab and Gujarat on the west. 

A number of questions may now arise. Did these ten provinces exist 
in a prosperous condition at any one time in the history of India ? 
Did they ever possess gorgeous edifices of twelve storeys admitting of 
im different typesHow could the autlmr nf die Aiimtsdfo come to 
know of them. Was die description of these buildings based on the 
details of the existing edifices, or was it meant to be an injunction to 
l* followed in erecting edifices in these countries ? h there any reason 
to dibit dial the Mdmsdra is a technical treatise on architecture and 
not a work on polytechnics, like die BfihaLsamhift f, dealing casually 
with architecture and sculpture, nor an encyclopaedic work like tltc 
}'h.r,jitm of itoiiliini India and the Agamas of southern India, which, 
too, have incorporated within them architectural and sculptural, as 
well as literary, religious, and scientific subjects ? 

Thai die MainttOrtt is an avowedly architectural treatise meant 
for profession d siudniis of architecture and written by an ordiitect 
ill ere need be no doubt. This will be clear beyond doubt even to 
a casual reader of lliis volume, not to speak of those who care to look 
up die writer'- Encyclopaedia and Text oj Translation of the M<Tm- 
idr.7. To me it is, further, dear that die Miinas&ni was largely based 
oil detail* gathered together from the existing buildings and partly 
on details from die existing Uumattirc on die subject. It was, of 
course, meant to lie a guttle book, but it never aimed at lxuug the 
sort of poem which is rend for the beauty ofits language or the general 
interest of its theme. It is very tikdy that die author of the MandSdra 
was aware of the condition ol building* existing in the then India 

1 Die Calicut ptvxitm man of Winy. 
rmiMiWHrtx r f^ntfrerepr ftn i 

ufrxiRfJT: 3VTT^t WTWWrtt’mXT'r: U —(Taiitrai, w Apis 1 * DLiiutum). 
i^r^r-rm <r^ I —Utottfyatn, IV, 38), 
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LNQtA AND ABROAD ten types of TWELVE -storey to BUILD¬ 
INGS REPUTE, NTlNG TEN PROVINCES 

comprising die ten provinces mentioned above. There might not 
have existed .‘iiiriulianCOudy buildings of twelve storeys in all the ten 
provinces. What ’Cftms t*> be really meant is tin; distinctive types of 
magnificent buildings belonging to each of these provinces, J For the 
Maiwara is not a luxtory of buildings of any country, it is a guide 
book, and as such it mutt give illustrations and generalize iu findings. 
It matters not, therefore, if these countries were not equally prosperous 
at any time, li is sufficient that these countries had flourish oil and 
dint they were well known in the history of India, and also that 
everyone of these could at some time or ether claim prosperity and 
aihccnec. Of these, Bdhchdla and Drdairfa are stated to be of 
the smallest types, next higher ill size and imparlance air Madhya- 
del a, KMitya. Ft fata, Kerala, and Vamfaka, die largest and most 
important arc Afdgadka and Jmaka. Sphutj aka is nut specified 
(Atdnaiara, XXX, 10-36). 

The last question to answer is how the author of the Afdnastjra ratnc 
to know of these province* or divisions of India. If these provinces 
were autonomous and independent of each other the knowledge of 
them must have been received through literature, should a tour all 
over India for a purpose like this be though 1 an improbability in days 
before die establishment of die British Government. If, on the other 
band, the internal affairs of all these provinces were settled by a 
common and central authority, who alone could decide upon a policy 
for common good, and under whom atone guide books like the M/fna- 
jtdrn discussing general methods and principles, of buildings For all 
provinces could flourish, there must have been an empire compris¬ 
ing all or most of these countries. The probability of live latter view 
is strengthened by the consideration of the Styles of architecture, 
apart from the types of buildings discussed above. These styles are 
also designated by geographical names, which imply much broader 
divisions, namely, Northern, Southern, and Eastern, They arc called 
Nag ora, Dumda, and Fwws. In ihe ease nfwimc architectural objects 
Vuaru admit* of two oliter brandic?, namely, Andhra and A alingti, 
the three together constituting Tri-kaKhga or tlirct Kalityas, 

1 About the exi*t«n:r of dine typet there need nul be much doubt, tieeauK, 
for instance, AUgadAa, P&kMh, Driiriija, and others sir used to imply type* 
oihei than of btiifdtnip. Fat ituUance, Attyndhe uand> fur a IVAkrii h ullage ? 
a uibe or people Ixjru’of t Valiya uvj liter wiJ Kifaitivn Huber ; PSMthita itiDtli 
for one <jI' the four styles of coiuposiiiuti l and Dt&nf* for a language, a class of 
Brahma ui, etc. The point is suifidcolly dabonUcd later 00 . 
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The X&gara is distinguished by its quadrangular slmpc, i_br 
Drdoifa by it* octagonal or hexagonal riiapc, and die Ytutrn by iis 
round shape.* 

1 So far as is yet known, we cannot point to any buildings „ . . of 
very early date, or before the sixth or seventh century, if indeed quite 
so early. 1 * Thu u the statement made by authorities like Fergus© p t 
Burges?, Smith, and others. This may lie referred to all parts and all 
styles of India. Cunningham has gallic red tog-ether fragments of what 
he calls the Gupta style, of which, however, no imglr example in 
its entirety can be cited. 

I he Dr a vidian * temples generally consist j>f a square base 
ornamented externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the 
gcJ! in width the image is kspt- In front of this may be added a 
mtiiapam nr hall, or even two such, but They are not characteristic 
of the style. Over die shrine rises the fikltara, of pyramidal farm, but 

1 ^TT-JT itTri nf^rs- T *PTrJ i 

\ 

TJT?f Tsrt * 5 T !5 TTiTF^ U — {Affaiiira, XLliT, 1 *4-^5). 

Tlru it Applied to ears and chariot*. Hie rules referring to buildings proper are 
gb?n in XViTI, ; XXVI, 76; XXI, 7^-73, etc. ; referring 10 sculpture 

propr. j« Jur liuuuur. Ul, 78-100; LIII, 4^47 53-54, etc. 

ai vGfar und arlmfr tt ^ < 

?tr i R rrfa*+t =rfiT?r *rai$ 1 
+«iein 
5f tt«7vSt Trarsf fV-Tpf JlT^SPiTT^ | 

n-^Jf w p„^,% rtR1 s, XXXI, 37-39), 
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INDIA AND ABROAD 


THREE STYLES REPRESENTING 
THREE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


always divided Imc storeys and crowned by a smafldome, either circular 
or polygonal in shape. Another special realure nr these temples b the 
gopttram or trreat gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances 
to the surrounding courts, and often on all (hr rout sides. In gen r ml 
design they are like the simmas or shrines, but about twice as wide as 
deep, and very frequently far more important than the temples them¬ 
selves* Another feature it die cornices nf double curve; in other 
Indian styles the cornices arc mostly straight and sloping downwards. 
As the ermtemporary northern styles are characterised by the pro 
valence of vertical hues, the Dra vidian is marked by the prevalence 
of horizontal mouldings and shadows, and lho towers and gppuram j 
arc storeyed. Then the more important temples arc surrounded by 
courts enclosing great corridors or prik&os, and pillared halls.' 

1 The square mthas were evidently models of Buddhist Niftfrw 
and became die designs from which the temples proper cr maims 
of Southern IndiM were for long copied, and further, the oblong 
rat has, like Arjiina's temple, appeared to have given the first firm to 
die great gateways or gupttritm .' 1 Pierced stone windows are found 
at Ft torn and other places. 

Regarding the Ghihtkywi style, which covers the Hyderabad 
territory, the Central Provinces, Berar, the Marathi-speaking and a 
part of the Kanart'jw-spcaking districts of die Bombay presidency, 
it is stated that * the earliest temples within this area, however, 
are not very clearly marked of)’ from die Dra vidian and the more 
northern style—sume of diem Itave disiinctly northern spires, .md 
others are closely allied to the southern style.’ For instance, 1 the 
old temples of Papailath at Pattadaicnl presents a curious combination 
of styles. The* body of the temple is Dravidian, but the Sahara is a 
curious approximation to the form of the early northern Hindu or 
Indo-Aryan order, while in details the temple du>ws a strong leaning 
to the Dravithan.' * .Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and Bdgantn, as well 
.is in Berar and Maharatha districts, sufficient remains still exist to 
illustrate the various development of the (Chainkyan) style / 3 

* In the CliUJukyan i cm pies the comers an* often made prominent 
by intrcincnlB placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shaped, 

1 Tiiugo* cites {Imp, GtOttafT) II, pp. ifa, IJ l) ft* example* <J templet hi 
Madura, RiiiTiriwii'iim, Tinnevclly, SrtraDgsm, Kaochipurmu , Pa tuuiit lLal 
(Vijupilkhdtii temple). Ellotct (feck, cul KnillKu temple). 

1 Butgru, ihi/i, p. «75- 
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the projecting angles having equal adjacent feces lying in a circle 
as in the temple of Bdur in Mysore '“built about a. d. i iao).’ There 
are oilier examples where * tile Sikkim did nut preserve die southern 
storeyed form but svas rather stepped, forming square pyramid with 
breaks corresponding to (hr angles in ihe wall, and with a broad 
band answering to the larger face in the middle uf each reposed 
side of the shrine/ ’ Tlic pillars arc markedly different from the 
earlier Dravidian forms, they are massive, rirldy carved, often cir¬ 
cular and highly polished. Their capitals are usually spread out, 
white middle section of die diafi is richly carved with moulding-; in 
the mutid. nicy are almost always in pairs of the same design.' 
The richly carved and richly ornamented pierced windows belong 
specially to this (Chalukyim) tylc as we see it at Ajanta and else¬ 
where. just like the pierced stone windows employed in lira vidian 
tempi - at FJlora and other places. 1 Thr buildings arc erected 
without mortar, and the joints were carefully ft nod. The whole was 
covered with sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, 
intermixed with numerous mythological figures, and, in the later 
examples, the courses of the base were carved with the succession of 


anilKiit pattern* prescribed for them in the Si!pa-ffotras. "This is very 
ftdly exemplified in the great temple of Hoysalcfvara at Hatatjtd.” 1 

'Iluse peculiarities of the Dta vidian ud the Gfaftlukyan styles arc 
taken from existing examples. Most of ihcse derails are also found 
under the Drivija style of die M&wt fnt winch, however, docs not 
refer to the Cbllukyan style as a separate order* 

The Nor them or Indo-Aryan style of architecture covers die whole 
area once occupied by the Aryans , 4 usually designated as Hindustan/ 
to the uordi of the Tapii anti Mahanadi rivers, * WhaJ is known as 
the Jain style of architecture in Western India b a development or 
vancty of tin* Indo-Aryan order, and was used by tile Hindu.? and 
Jain* .dike all over RajputanS, Mdwa and Gujarat.' ft was employed 
in its most ornate form by the Jains in thrir famous marble temples 
M Mount Abu and by both die Jains and Hindus at XflgdS near 
I djipur At fnrnar aho and Satrunjaya in Gujarat, as well as 
hhajuraho in Btmdi Ikhand, arc dusters of temple* of this order,’* 

^ ■ IaSSiikd *#****'* <* very various orders 
S rtiiTI- ^separated mlf> two or more distinct types.' Tlic Vama 
of the Aft**| , s apparently one of these order! 


1 Buiyea, pp , , ? (j ( , 7?i 


'Ibid, pp, 177 , i 7S , 
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ITOO-AttYA* STYLES 

‘The Fln-inrs and nuindtiptH arc square, ami (inly slightly modified 
by additions lo I he walls of parallel projections, which, in the earlier 
examples, weir tliin, the walls were raised mi a moulded plinth 
iftltha) of some height, over which was a deep base {adhtshthana), 
the two together rising, roughly, to about hall' the height or the 
walls, over this is the paralleled face of die u til, usually of less 
proportiuuaii height than in the Chain kyan style, and though de¬ 
voted to figure sculptures in Compartments, the tall thin pilasters of 
die southern style have disappeared, over iJiis is the many-mexnbered 
arcltitrave, and cornice, above which rise the spire and roof. The 
spires follow the vertical lines of the wall, anti present no trace of 
division into storeys, hut vary in details with the age, In the earlier 
example's the summit was crowned by a large, fluted, circular block 
called amain (purr, shining) Hld t podia hi y mistaken for mmtuka 
(Ftpllanthus Emb'iia), lire finial over tills b of the si tape of a 
vain:, known a* the Ktiiaia or Kmakad * One of the most sir iking 
features of the style is the richly carved domes over their mnfifapas 
or porches. (Nothing can exceed die- elaboration and delicacy of 
details in ihe sculptured vaults of the temples at Abu and NagtiS.) 
These, with the diversified arrangement nr variously placed and 
highly ornamented pillars supporting them, produce a most pleasing 
impression of symmetry and beauty, 1 

* The earlier examples were apparently Ofttyiaf, then—like die 
southern forms—with columns arranged in the nuindapaf in groups 
of four, ami Itner, especially in Western India, the larger domes on 
twelve pillars formed the central area of die halls. These rm^apat 
in early examples were roofed with long, sloping dabs, but, to provide 
lor carved conical roofs inside, their -niter forms represented courses 
of masonry, wliich were carved as in temples of Rsnarak, Hhu vanes vara 
(older), Ambamtath, BaroU. KhajurSho, Abu and Chitor (mediae¬ 
val ), Nosik, Benares, Udaipur, Sotmnjaya. etc. (recent)** 1 

The peculiarities of the Nagar a style, accept in one or two rather 
unessential points, would correspond to these details of 1 Northern 
or Indo-Aryan style 1 The aataia or emafoht-Mlf is not mentioned 
tit die Aldnas&ra under this appellation, but die miirdhm-ifhtaka 
(brick at the top) seems to serve tilt same purpose as the artinla- 
fild. The kalaSa, or dome, HIM, am) Okhota, arc the distinguishing 

*/W, pp. 178, 179. */W, pp- i 3 a, i 3 i. 
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features of the style found also hi the Aldtuudra hi addition to the 
.square shape. 

* The temples at Bhuvanehrank . , . differ very markedly From 
those in llie west in being almost entirely asiyiar—pillars living 
been introduced in inter additions. They have the t-jly form of 
sikittita —nearly perpendicular below, bnt curving near the summit, 
and the crowning member has no resemblance to any tiling like die 
small domes on Chalekyan spires/ 

Burgess, following the classification of i-ergusaon, lias included 
the style found at Puri, Bhuvanesvara, and Kanarak under the 
Turin.Aryan or Northern style* Bui lie has admitted that it * may 
Ih- separated into a distinct order/ What is called tin- Vtiara in 
the Aldimdra seems to be identical with this style. The main 
characteristic feature of this style is, according io the MaaodSfa, 
its mund shape, and this is dearly exhibited by temples and image* 
in die Orissan countries, 

'Hie identification of Xdg&Q with Northern India needs, however, 
an explanation. It scums to liavc been never before used exclusively 
in that sense. Moreover, it a the name of an extensive division in 
Mysore, a part in Tan]on:, and a number of ancient villages in the 
Deccan. 1 But it is found used more frequently as the names of villages, 
towns, and rivers in Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudli, Rajputana, the Punjab, and Gujarat. 3 Xdgatn i> alio 
the name of a portion of the Skmda-PvTiina, of a sect of northern 
Brahmans, and oi a script. The Skanda-Purdst!^ which to some scholars 
seems to Jiave been named after Skuuda-Gupta \k, o. 455-480), 
the seventh emperor of the early Gupta dynasty, contains a part 
called JYdgara-kitdruia, In this part of the Sittndtj-Purdna it is claimed 
lime the Xagara Brahmans are superior to all oilier Brahmans. It 
is held that dim- came over from Utc north and settled down in 
Gujarat at a place known as NSgranandajirL-pura. From these 
Nagara Brahmans, i- is said, came the use iff thr Ydgari alphabet, 
which Ijclong* exclusively to Northern India, Indeed, it is very 
Eimous as the name of a scri pt, particularly of Northern India extend- 
ing from Bihar on ihc east to tlic Punjab atid Gujarat on the west. 


1 St* the- writer * EmyeUtpitdia. under fftgm. 

y nJ - LXV. Part I, pp. 116-117. B«a r i collcciinn <if 
rtttfrtiiq tn ihrt JawoJ -ifirl many otlirr quoin t»na will be (bund ujider JYitata 
m Lbc writer i Ltuyeh^du 4 Hindi* Aubltturt. 
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and DRivipA styles 

mnl from the foot of the Himalayas on llir north to the Vindhya 
mngt' mi die somli. 'll list is the very iraci which seems to have been 
covered bv the Migara style about dir time of the Mauasim. 

The onithrfn and eastern tracts represented by the Shfivitfd and the 
VnaT(i Styles ran also be associated respectively with (he Tamil and 
the Teln yo including the Orman scripts. As based oil ^-ripi 14 and 
languages, tlurw divisions NSgam, Dr&rifa, and Vtsmm, have existed 
apart from die architectural styles. 

Hie expression Mgmu h certainly not coined in die Mdaasam. 
Nugma is a common name for the town, and J\dg ( /rtt is an adjective 
therefrom and implies something connected with a city, Madura 
of Southern India is apparently an klnuiral name to Mathura of 
I : i 1!:m India. In the same way, the iNflgnraihaijtfa of Mysore, the 
pom Nagorc of Tanjtire, and (he village Nagara of the Deccan can 
be accounted for. There arc several things to prove conclusively that 
die Aryan influence and civilization were spread, from ArySvarta 
or Northern India, ah over the DUksliii.iniyu ur Sou them India. It 
U inn; lien the 1*crowed names sometimes became more prommem 
tiiaii (hose of which they are but imitations. New York of America, 
for instance, is much mote prominent than old York ol old England. 
Similarly the name (hough originated in and indicating 

Northern India, might have become more prominent iu Southern 

India. i" - 

i\il ill esc divisions are indicated by terms winch were ilfcatlj in 
use a.v class names- The architecture of the Country is divided into 
three broad styles and ten types, corresponding to die geographical 
division-, and the political entities. And there seems to have been a 
bond of union between these entities, however autonomous and 
in dr pend mil they may have been in their mutual relation. In the 
total absence or rather non-existence of a unifying authority, the 
growth of a record of generalization. a guide l?ook for die whole 
country, would be higldy exceptional if not improbable. In other 
words, tlte presence of a standard work on architecture like the 
MfaasSra seems to pre-suppose an empire comprising countries having 
their own styles, methods, and principled, which are recorded and 
illustrated under so many divisions. Whether or not such books 
of generalization could have been written in those ancient days of 
India even without the patronage, active or passive, direct or in¬ 
direct, of an imperial authority, it will be a unless, at any rate an 
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iiwiffitsi^ , discussion for our purjiase. It sufficient ibr me tb;U 
the existence -jJ suck an empire may tie taken 0* be condor ivc to 
die growth of such a treatise as die Muftauhti. 

Existence of ,*n empire at the time of compilation pf the Mdnnidra 
seems to he indicated also by the following facts. 

In connexion with construction and disposition, according to ranks, 
of royal palaces, thrones, and crowns, royalty is divided into nine 
classes. 1 They are called, in descending order, Cfakraiwiui, Mnhdrdja 
or Adhirrijn, Mahendm or A'artndrit, Pdnhnika^ Patfsdfutrs, M/tpfaieh, 
PaiUbhUj, PrS/idraka, and AstrugrdMa, The number of Storeys and Lulls 
in a palace, die divisions of the whole compound into different 
courts, the quarters lor royal personages and officials. and other build* 
ings which arc necessary adjuncts of an Indi.tn palace, arc described. 
The royal qualities, courts, army, and rate of revenue in accord¬ 
ance with the class to which a king belongs, arc also hidden rally 
mentioned, A consideration of these matters might have helped us 
in arriving at a time in the liistory of ancient India* if the historical 
materials and especially chronological data were available. 

What, however, concerns us most hero is to ascertain the relation 
existing bet worn these nine classes of kings. They are mentioned by 
their common names, and not by proper and personal names. 

An empire, in any case, has been expressly roingnirocl in the 
Aidnaulra. It is dearly declared that the ttnpirt of the ChtikravarUn 
or universal monarch reaches as far m the four oceans;* So it must 
include die whole of India, divided into three divisions, North cm. 
Southern, and liasicm, otherwise apparently known ;ls Niigara, 
□ravi^a and \ esara. According to another classification we have 
seen, this empire seems to have comprised ten kingdoms, but here 
the empire is stated to have nine kinds of rulers. 

The Cltakn^artin is die suzerain of all die subordinate kings who 
Stud up tributes and tax» to him.* The next king, called both A/aAj- 
rdjti and AdAndja, k the lord of seven kingdoms. 4 MahttuUu or .V,:r m/ra 

i f- h a P t - Nl-r XU, XI, w pp, 104-1 ofi o| diu vdiuar. 

^irr<r^iiTTi rrsfr 

fwxi rrr=T pft ¥sprnror Hi**?,. «— \u. t JCUI, 6-7). 

9 *rfar, p — (,tf„ XUI, 10). 

tTf TJIIUJ1 a^r rir «m[<| jfrrfq | 

^ 7 ?trfn 7 ?ri 7 ^ ft—fAA, XUI, 75-76). 

4 SL t XLi 1 , n- 13 . 
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b the master of tliree kingdoms and more honourable I ban the 
Pdrshnika, PaUaMara, MaitftiUfo, and PaftabkJj classes of kings , 1 The 
PirshpiJut b responsible for rlic administration of one kingdom, and 
the Pattadksra governs ou!y half a kingdom * 1 The rest seem lo be 
cliicfs rather than kings, though they posses ilieir own army and 
courts* The ManfaUia is stated to be content with a nuy^tin or 
province, while half a matuftiia or province is left to Lhc charge of the 
Patfab/idj* The Prahftraka is the king of several junaptida or divisions, 
and the -ktragrdAia looks after several districts and is die ruler in a 
lafge city . 4 

About the ASiraja it is slated that he must belong to die solar or 
the lunar race . 4 The kings of these races arc Kshatrivn by caste. 
Nothing is specified regarding the caste or castes of the other classes 
of kings* Bui the Prfttdrttkn is expressly stated to be burn in a 
Brahman, Ksh atriya, Vaiiya, or Sudra family * 1 litis stale or things 
points to a time when die Sudras were also recognized as kings* 

■There docs not seem to be much doubt that die recognition of 
these division! 1 , presupposes the existence of an empire, the extent 
and the boundaries of which art: made clear by the geographical 
classification of llic ten types of gorgeous buddings and the three 
styles of die architectural and sculptural objects. Tliesc various 
divisions seem to represent the different schools of one system, the 
different branches of one united civilisation and culture* For such 
an empire ii is not absolutely necessary to find out a political head 
who can keep together the apparently separate and exclusive entities 
under his direct military control. 

When was duett- such an empire existing in India embracing the 
Niger*, the Dr&mfa and the Vmtaa pardons all within itself? 
It is true, perl laps, dial even in the time of Manu tracts of die country 
south of Viodhyaa were known to die Atfyans, aud truer still that in 
the time of king Asoka, who partially conquered a portion of what 
we are now des*. rilling as Vesara and Dnivida, Uiere was a friendly 
intercourse subsisting between the north and die south. But llic 
south was soul!i still, and did noi come to i>c considered as forming 

1 Jt/., XU I* 14-15. 

* M., XLIl, i9, a 1 -aa. 

* M , XU I, 

* M-, XLJ l, 

* M , XUI, 

* t—t,M.. XLIl, 39). 
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along with Ihr north part of one and die same whole. Hie idea N^ndi 
an empire as would include die whole of India from th* Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin* from Gujarat to Bengal, had not yel -rown up. 
It was still to come, and arrived much later when a« the different 
parts came to be united under one Jumd- This leads us to consider 
next the course of development of such an empire, tine story of which 
as a matter of fact is the story or the gradual spread of the Aryan 
i nil name and power from ArySvarta or Northern India somhwarrh. 

Dr. Bfihlrr seems inclined to think shut ihr Aryan conqucal of South 
lmlia took place ' a considerable rime before the Vedir period came 
to an end, and it err minty was an accomplished fact long before die 
authentic historv of India begins at die end of the fourth century 
b.c/ j According to Rhys Davids, rill about the time of Buddha, 
Kaimga and pari of the Dccun below dir banks of the Godavari 
were outside the area of Hindu settlement. 

King Atoka conquered Kalinga and annexed it to Iris empire. The 
name monarch in his edict (XIII} refers to the Cl iotas, Pandyas, mid 
Krmlnputm as his //Menhir or neighbours. It is evident from this 
edict of 'King Asoka that the three South Indian powers—the Uiotas, 
PScidyas and Kemlaputras— were, till the third century B.C.. quite 
independent of MagatUia. But presumably die friendly relation ukb-U 
} LU i r3 chied between king Asoka ;mri those three powers opened for 
the first time the mid of an exchange or amalgamation of two 
dUtluri tivilizalions, namely, the Aryan and the Dravtdtan. It is also 
not uicxjtii.tivable that in or before the drift! century B.C-, And lira 
or Tehigu country was in pan Aryuniced, 

And, lenity, it is dear from die Allahabad pillar inscription of Sanmd- 
ragupta that this Indian Napoleon directed his campaign* ag.rin.it 
eleven kini: ; of (he south, nine named kings of Ary avail.- besides 
many others not specified, the chiefe of the wild forest tribes, and the 
rulers of iK* frontier kingdoms and repu hires. He had also diplomatic 
relation with wry temoic foreign power*. 1 Although it is at present 
imjx«sibk to identify every otic of the emmrrus, kings, and peoples 
cunmcraud in the inscription, enough is known to enable the 


* Apcilembn, S. 6, E. f It, pp. JOtxvi nnti xxxvii. 

*■§Bu**Nip&ia t ton, m alio .{Aguttati JHStinr, I, se^, IV. *53, 356, 3 fio r 
Vltiny* Texts. II, 146 . 

The account or R&nta'i aiivanu: ujj l_. Geylun xu given in tile RSmBfifta reflects 
* travel Miter than a co nqucil. 
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lusiortan to form a clear idea of thr extent of tiic dominions and the 
range of the alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors.' 

He conquered South KnGla in the valley of the Mahanadi, subdued 
all the chiefs of the forest countries, which cowtituie the tributary 
states of Orissa, and the more backward parts of die Central Prov¬ 
inces, Pishtapura, the ancient capital of KaBnga, Lhe hill-forts of 
Mahoidfagiri and Kotmr in Gaujam, the kingdom of Manta raja 
on die banks of the Kolleru lahe, Wugi between the Krishna and 
die Godavari. Kanchi to the south of Madras, PiilaMca in the Xdlorc 
district, DcvarSsfip'a or die modem MahratU country, and Erauda- 
paJla or Khatidesh. This would imply the wliole of the Gravida 
country bounded by the CoromandaJ and die Malabar coasis. The 
only place left by Samudntgupu for hi* son Chandragtipta 10 con¬ 
quer and to annex lu the empire was Kathiawar in Gujarat, 
l The dominions under the direct government of Samudrngupta 
tiius comprised all die countries of Northern India- It extended 
from the Hoogldy on the cast, to the Jamiuift and Ghambal on the 
west, and from the foot of die Himalayas on the north to the Narmada 
on the south. Beyond lltcsc wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of 
Assam and the Gangetic ddta, as well as those on the southern slope 
of the Himalayas, and the free tribes or Rajpuiana anc * M^lwa, were 
attached to tin* empire by bonds of subordinate alliance, while almost 
all die kingdoms of die south had been overrun by the emperor’s 
armies and compelled to acknowledge his irresistible might. The 
empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had been seen in 
India since die days of Afolun He maintaini-d dip luma tic relations 
with the Kush an kings of Gaudhara and Kabul, a:id dir greater 
sovereign oi the jjatne race, who ruled on ilu: banks of die Ox us, as 
well as with Ceylon and other dbiam Islands ,’' 1 

Wc now sec diat it was noi until the time of die Imperial Gupta 
dynasty that die kind of empire implied in such a work as the MSm- 
i&ra came into existence, li is not our intention to say, indeed, that 
before or after lids ther e had been nothing in the slva]>c of an empire, 
ll cannot certainly be gainsaid that there 1 flourishing empire 
under king Asoka. 1 l cannot be denied either [hat there was an 
empire flourishing in the south independent of die Aryans, that nT the 
Andhra s, an far [jack as alx>ut the beginning of the Christian era. 
The QiEltifcyas also built up an empire after die fall of die early 

1 V, A. Smith, History ef India {1908), pp. *7i-p- 
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Guptas and remain«l powerful till about the middle of die eighth 
oentuiy, when the government of the country p:tssed into the hands 
of the lUbh^raluLtas fbr more than two hundred years. Hawhavar- 
dhana oFKauauj also built an empire which, however, did not include 
within i fee If i he Dravidian countries. What appears dear to US is 
that not till the reign of Samudragupia (326 *375 ' ar Chandra- 
gupta 1 ! f 375-413) was there any one empire whith comprised the 
wiiole land, ‘including the Tdugti- and the Tamil-speaking places. 
It i 8 further clear from the Allahabad inscription of Samndcagupra 
tlmt some of his mbordinaicd kings belonged to the Sudra c-Lste. 

'Die next internal evidence to be considered is one regarding 
religion. Tins is illustrated in the Mdnasdm by the indifferent treat - 
uiom accorded to the Buddhists and ihe Jaius, and also hv ihe un¬ 
usually dignified maimer of addressing the Brahmans as thr gods on 
earth Jthwarj). and lastly by die predilection for Vaklmavism, 

Two separate chapters arc, however, devoted to the description 
of the Jain and the Buddhist images . 1 

IV description of die Jain deities, ostensibly the main object of a 
chapter, is submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various incasurc- 
tnftits used both in arcliilecture and sculpture. The twenty-four 
ntihaAkuriti or Jain apostle* arc referred to, but not specified. The 
whole description of the Jain images h disposed of in a few lines at 
the fag end of the chapter. The Buddhist images are also described 
in .t vrry small chapter of eighteen lints only. Hie account ‘if these 
images too is very meagre. Evidently the author had in mind solely 
the efUgie-. of Buddha, not of other Buddhist deities. This slight 
seems to have struck the author himself. So lie adds in conclusion 
that die rest should lie in accordance willi the directions given in 
treatises spec Lilly dealing with these images . 1 

Thr Buddhists and the Jains have been mentioned, it is true, in 
connexion with aU matters referring to people of different sect*. 
But thr indifferent treatment, accorded to the followers of Buddhism 
and Jainism is clear beyond doubt. For instance, in connexion 
with die village scheme described in a chapter of live hundred and 
forty tines, only two line* are devoted n> them. The slight is all the 
more prominent From the fact that rather unwelcome quarters arc 

‘Chasten LV, LVI, in pp. 144-147 of this Volume. 

1 ITT 1—(*th, LVJ, tB, ihe but hue). 
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reserved Tor the Buddhiab and ilic funs, and that the temples of 
llicir deities are built unhide villages and Towns. 1 

Similarly in connexion with buildings of different storeys they are 
treated with indifference, anti not lung is specified about them. 1 

The same treatment ts also apparent In conn exit) n with (lie temples 
of attendant deities. The Buddhist and the Jain temples arc passed 
over with die remark that ihcy should be built according to die rules 
of their own Sdstras. it is true, however, that iUtddlia Is recognised 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, whose family consuls of the 
three groups of eight, sixteen including Btttifllia, and thirty-two 
deities. 

Again, in the chapter on pavilions (jb cin$ifni) t which consists of five 
hundred and seventy-six Hues, only one is given to the Buddhism and 
the Jains. 8 

In connexion with the- description of cam and chariots, it is stated 
in only one line that there should be one to seven platforms in the 
car? of the Buddhist and the Jain deities. 1 Thrones and scats for the 
Buddhists and the Jains are left und escribed with the remark that 
they r are * thus stated/ 8 

‘ irtr ^ d’&'f =1 f^raarr i— (tX, 3&7J* 

fljf iwifit TT tftt I 

5 FTTT T"fS 7 tt-TT If— (IX, 405^). 

1 gf’ =5 TtTvrF^rr 1 

—(XIX, 252-3, two line* out of 965 lines). 

Tm Pmr ^T^rTt nrfrfaxoitf rwrd 1 " in < * i <*4 1 

—(XXI, 73-74. Iasi two lines). 

snnmnnr *^t 1— {XXII, 

* St* die tummary, Ciiap. XXXIV, 1 19—129. 

Ccenpatt: the follow in? : 

rt£ * frrr tt tt wnr tti i 
rtiFTtmi iffTtimsfr »=m #r: 1 

frti 11—(xxxn, *49, 157. 

1 TV^V.WHl.Mli'T (fc f^fTtfart : | 

rtStftd^PSt^nf 11 

—(XLIIl, 144-5). 

1 fttw^Tf^WTUerTr^T W<u <f n I 

*rtRrhr siViti^r ^ 3 rt?Frrf* scf-mtH ^frfx; n 

— (XLV, ai 1-1(2, les11 wo lines). 
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Lastly, in connexion with, the general description of images, the 
Buddhists and the Jains are left unspecified with a similar remark as 
before, * 

These are all I he instances where the Buddhists and die Jains are 
at all mentioned. A significant point of ooimpn also may be con¬ 
sidered. Monasteries and such other architectural objects as are 
intimately associated with Buddhism and Jainism have not been 
referred to, while the minute details of Brahttiaiiietd Hindu temples 
have hem rather elaborately described. From all this, two points 
seem lo me to be clear. First, the Buddhists and the Jains, at the 
&06 <>l I he Aldtiasdra, were not hi a flourishing condition, secondly, 
they were not persecuted either, It was apparently a lime of tolera¬ 
tion for them. 

The next point to he dear about, is, which religion had the pre¬ 
ference ? It was V aishfl AviaiTu Tlie following references wilt, f hope, 
confirm this view. 

In support of the in different Treatment accorded to the Buddhists 
an ! du* Jain*, the passages quoted above contain fefcr cnccs to Saiviun 
and Vaishgavjsra also. Vishnu and is vara, Vishnu and Rudra, Vishnu 
and Fiyarnbaka, and Brainua, Vishnu, Rudra are mentioned alongside 
Buddha and Jinn 1 From this it must not bt concluded, however, 
lluu Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva ai r treated In the same way as Buddha 
,md Jina. In these passage it is directed how the latter should he 
treated, the former liaviug been elaborately described. But in the 
treatment of Brahma, Vishiju, and Siva themselves a clear distinction 
and predilection have been shown. It is true that the opening verse 
tn an invocation to Braltma, nut to Vishnu or Siva, ant! tliat iti the 
next \crse the ultimate sources of the Siipa-sditras, like many oilier 
S&iras, have been ascribed to Siva, Brahma, and Vkhrm.* These 
dcilii -■ lire described in the usual order of Brahma, \ harm, and Siva 
in the chapter dealing with the image* of the Hindu Triad . 4 

* A mPt'wp.jjl'JII ht-i+w i 

**1t * irpt 1 *w?pf n —(XLXTV, pr-aj ^,| 

1 St* p, Xig, mom n, 3, 4,5, 

* Minns&ra, 1 ,1 , a. 

fffflnf-TT , ■} ■ thi» h t!>e onlft j but in 5»an*ferji ihc order inny be 

fhinged. Here, huwcvgT, ihf twins form component part? nj a Jumyla compound 
where thr under pf lerrm luu tome nigri Us easier 

* Chapter LI, m pp. 137-139. 
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In describing lilt* riding-animals {ttiharn) of the Triad, the same 
order has been followed, the goose, ihe gumfa bird, and the bull 
being treated in turn , 1 

It is also true that the phallus of Siva anil his pedestal (fiWia) have 
been elaborately treated hi two separate Chapter *. 1 This, however, 
does not seem in have been due u> the authors or his patron’s piedi- 
lection for Sidvism, For the pkJlos of Siva is a very famous object 
of Hindu sculpture, ami ii would have been given die prominence 
all die same even if the artist had belonged to an entirely different 
sett, because without this his treat he would have been incomplete. 
Similarly die extol lation of die filial lus worship a tilled in conclusion 
may lie explained . 3 

Preference for Vaishnavism seems clear also from the following 
points : 

The whole compound of a large building is divided into five courts* 
around which dm temple* of attendant deities are built, tlrahmi. 
Vishnu, and Srva may individually possess attendant deities. There 
arc, therefore, no reasons w hy the attendant deities of any one of the 
Iriad should be specially treated* unless die author were closely in 
touch with the- temples of any one group of die attendant denies 
wherefrom Ids ideas and illustrations originated. In this connexion 
the groups uf eight, sixteen, ami thirty-two deities of tire Vishnu 
hmiily alone are illustrated* The ten incarnations of Vishnu arc 
also dealt with. Hut no mention is made of the attendant deities of 
Brahma or Stva . 6 This omission is significant* all the more because 
the Maaaiira is avowedly a treatise on architecture. If die work 
had been compiled in a place where Saivhm or Brahma worship 
wr;is favoured, the temples of their attendant dm tics could not but 
have been described in this connexion. 

A similarly striking omission in connexion with die. Siva temples 
is also noticed in another important matter, namely, die foundations, 
found nitons of buildings are divided into two classes—according as 
they belong to temples and to human dwellings* Of the residential 
buddings there arc four classes of foundations according tu the four 

* Chaplet* LX, LXI, LXI1* ff/ pp, T19-151 . 

* Gkftpirrs LII, Lt)Ij m pp. 141*^142, 

^Chuptn Lll, if* p. 141. 

Cfin|,Jen \xxi, XXXIn. tff pp. 116-117, 117—rr 

* Chapter XXXII, tet p, 117. 
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casua K Brahman, Kdiattriya, Vai^ya. and Sadra “ Of temples, those 
of Vishnu and Braluna are illustrated. Siva is not mentioned at all 
in ilu> connexion beymul die aulhur’s usual method of passing on 
with die remark that the others should he similarly done. Very 
Utile is authoritatively known about the places in India where Brahma 
worship was ever so much favoured as Y'ahhnavhm in Northern 
India, and Saivism in Southern India. He author's predilection 
for V.dshiuuism bairns to lie indicated by this point libnvbo. 

In die laying out of villages and towns dsn the Vishnu temples 
have been given preference, It is staled that the Vishnu temples 
may be built anywhere in the village tinder the innumerable epithets 
of Vishnu, mtcb a> Sridltara in the east, VSmana in the south, Vasio 
deva, Adi* Vishnu or JanSrdana in the west, Keiuva or NarSyana 
in the north, Nmimha, GopaJa, Rama and others at the four 
comers. No such details .ire given regarding the Siva temples. It 
is simply stated that the Isa (Rudral temples may similarly be built 
in the quarters known as Rtidra-jaya, Apa-vatsya, Jayanta, Parj.mya 
and such, other quarters, which are by no means prominent places 
in die village . 1 

1 Chapirr XII. in fi|>. KiS-iotl. 

* Atom**, IX, -355 »nd S8.J, for iaitanct : 

;mnfrq[ “ftnt trnrf.Ttfv sqfkfh i (.^5 ( 
git 'ri'sftTOT jreFtirT u 

sfTtl ffevM q t 

nrsjrrnT 1 toot 11 


Tf f #|tit ifm Tnrf w 


, rf^h TOj>* 37 ^rrhr^ u 

w* to sfm =nwT*reift ^ 1 
3 to: fcfgfi? n 

*1 ott :jf%i^rT 

'rfrrm ott rr*t 'rtTTHfTairr * 1 
=? f*T* T- dr^U-t h 

fefl f tftt tort tt™ runt Ttn n 

-iTTUT =TT. ■ F rm fy^r^j h I 



But la the ea*e «f Siva k is 1 imply stated ; 

iw TrT it T^rw 'reifr i (275) 


Tn^TT^rs 1 

■1. --- *7 * s „ * / 


T^nrrFnr 5 n 
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III the case of towns, the Vishnu temples alone have been taken 
into consideration. In the capital dries, it is distinctly staled llm 
the Vishnu temples should be built at the main entrance* 

Similar iiknratiow from the body of the Afdmscfm can be multi¬ 
plied. But the point seems to be dear. Vaishnavism appears to 
have been the leading religion of the place where the MUnaifon was 
compiled. The author himself may have lud a personal preference 
for Sat vis m or even for Brahma-worship, but his patron or the influ¬ 
ence under wliich the author was working apparently had a leaning 
toward*! Vakihg&vism in all ifis various phases and aspects, including 
even Buddha as otic of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Buddhism 
anrl Jainism, though by no meant favoured religions, were allowed 
to continue. '1 he influence seems to be Otoe of lion-interference, 
a universal toleration, with special preference For Vaiihpavism, 

In which period of the Iratory of ancient India, then , could Buddh¬ 
ism and Jainism have got on alongside Brahmanical Hinduism ? 
'file state of tilings that is reflected in the generous treatment of rite 
followers cif different religions was possible only in the period from 
the fourth to ihe eighth or ninth centuries of the Qiristhut era. For 
during the reign of Aloka in die third century b c., and some Linn; 
after, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition, while after 
the eighth or the ninth century both Jainism and Buddhism were 
declining. 

During this period kings of three distinguished dynasties reigned 
in the country. Hie Gupta empire in its entirety 'Ian-, from the 

1 Stt &ho 583, etc. 

ffat 1 

*ott t*tt 11 
’Jt T Tv'fr iirf^Sw T 1 

IrTT \ 

‘"‘THN TPT'ti TT toHWfl 3T. I 

f^rqf * f*f *pzfipt »ppr 11 

'FFT'hfiT toi arfT^i ^ wrcn 1 

rFSirtfi =r*fcn* M 

Hi-'l TITf'JiT i t •t'Tt I 

nr^ mrN afr ftvn i - r j ^ 1 

ti ^TTT*r 'TCT I 

—{JtiwJnt, X, jy-+ 7 }- 
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reign of Samudnigupta [326-375), more accurately from the reign 
of Chaiulragupta II (375-4*3). 'Hie seventh and lust emperor of 
the Gupta dymsry is Skandagupta, The imperial authority of the 
Guptas perished with Skandagupta. (455-480), ami tilt* empire 
broke up, although the dynasty continued till about the middle 
of the seventh century or perhaps a Utile later. The Chitukyas came 
into power in the south at the beginning of the sixth century* after the 
laJ] of the Guptas, and remained powerful till about due middle of 
die e ighth century, when ike government of the Choktkya dominions 
passed into the hands of the R<iah$iakupts for more iluui iwo hundred 
years- After their till, die ChAtukyar, again came into powci. 1 
liutliavsniliiina (606-648) ,i|»p built up an empire in Northern 
India about the lime when die ChAlukyaa were powerful in Southern 
Iwlia. Noun of these empires, however, comprised tho whole of India. 
Buddhism and Jainism could not have flourished alongside Br;ih- 
manical Hinduism under the tUUhpakufa*. Some of the R 2 abtt&- 
kuta kings may have been in favour of jainism, but none scents to 
have favoured Buddldsm. * Under them; says Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

* tl,r ' v, ' nlii P of ‘ the PUrantc gods rose 10 much greater importance 
titan before. The days when kings and princes got temples and ! 
monasteries cm out of the *olid rock for the use of the lb I Jo wens id 
Gfllttama Buddha had gone by* never u> return,' 3 

* During dir two centime* i,r dm rule of ihc early Cliahifcva 
<lyna«v of Vfltapi, 1 mys Vincent Smith,* • great clumgei i„ the 

" 7 T ,u !' of progress. Buddhism, although, 

«.ll mlhieitlial, and supported by a targe station of the population 

7“ frobmng, and suffering gradual raperwmion by ils rivals, 

Jaiuuin and Brahmaiucal Hinduism. The sacrilicial form of ihc 
Hmdu rchsnun received special attention and was made tile subject 
of a mult itude of formal treatisB. The Pnriiuc forms of Hinduism 
aba gr™ tn pnpttlaniy, and everywhere elaborate temples tfedfctucd 

mvl^^e 'errhai H-'T'r ” f “* ™* 

" leu. Ihc orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and 

* The Hiiti rj of tMktan, p, ao0. 

* V. Smith* p . Sfr nl» BtaurfarUr, Hid, p. t ?u 
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Jsin nvsli tlic pnciicc of cxcitviitujg wvc*|cjup!cj, i J a inisin wns 
specially popular in the southern Maralha country 

On the Other hand, the history of die early Gupta dynasty has 
all the necessary features. The empire of the Guptas comprised 
all the countries and divisions indicated in the MumsSra. Brahma - 
nical Hinduism was the leading religion, but Buddliism and Jainism 
were tolerated. iCmg Mcghw^rpit of Ceylon wm allowed to 
despatch a mission with valuable presents to king Samudragnpta for 
pcrmiKsbn to build a monastery near the sacred Bo-tree at Gaya* 
The reign of Chaiulragupta II, the %<m and successor of Samudra- 
gupta, is noted for the visit of the Cluncse pilgrim Fa-hicu, who, being 
a Buddhist pilgrim, necessarily saw everything through Buddhist 
spectacles. In hli account, mention is made of a number of monas¬ 
teries along his journey from the Indus to Mathura, in winch 
iirig hi k tin-hood he found twenty of these buildings, * It is evident 
that, with a Brail muni cal supreme government, Hinduism of the 
orthodox kind must have bent Jar more prominent than fiis account 
would lead tlic reader to suppose.' 1 Fa-bicn was never * stripped 
by brigands, a misfortune which befell lib successor Hiuen Tung, 
Probably India has never been governed better. The government 
did nor attempt to do too much luti let the people done, and was 
accordingly popular,’ 1 bough f the sovereign was a Brabmaniral 
Hindu, the tendency to the harassing kind of persecution, which 
a Buddhist or J:un government is apt to display, was kept in cheek, 
and liberty of conscience was assured/ 

During the long and rather obscure reign r.f the next emperor, 
Kumaragupta (413-435), ahu BraltmattieaJ Ilindukm was f bc popular 
religion. This is clear from the fact that Kumara, like Ids giruid- 
faihrr, celebrated the linrse sacrifice, a ritual repugnant equally to 
Buddhism awl Jainism. Both Skiuulagupiu (455-480) am! Nimrsttiiha- 
gupta Blladitya (485-555) ' continued to pay their devotions to the 

1 There is no reference in the M 3 imi£ta dtlirr to cave-templet or rock<ul piJbn, 
iWr have free pillar*. like those afAioka Ix-rJi specially described in the .lOjujiJfj, 
p»tre In n «> reason to think that an author who give* particulars of all torts of 
t)iisld ingj found ah over tin* country should have remained entirely ignorant el 
thc*e Wofuirrliil ardiilretuml object*. Their omission term* to have been dor (a 
tnu : the M&ntu&tQ u nut an history of snhiKi'tiur It b 4 guide bv-.tk aih.1 w.u 
thlndcd To help professional are!litscti, Architectural objects like the cave-temple*, 
n» k-cut pillars, and free pii Lira htul no more use for architects, presumably because 
lliey had Invomr out of d.itr nt the time of the .Wnanfra. 

* V. Smith, i&M, pp, 
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Hindu god?, white exiubiting, like Harsim in the seventh century, 
a strong personal predilection for Buddhist doctrine. 

* Whatever im\y have been the causes, tlie fact is abundantly 
established that die restoration or die Brohmanical religion to popular 
Favour* and the associated rev ival of the Sanskrit language, in a 
became noticeable in the second century, were fialeted by the western 
Satraps during the third, and made a success by the Gupta emperor* 
in the fourth century. These princes, although perfectly tolerant 
of both Buddhism and jainism, and in two rases pctsonaliy interested 
in the former, were themselves beyond question orthodox Hindus, 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, An early Stage 
m the reaction against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice had been 
marked by Pushyaniitra's celebration of die hoMCnMtcrificc tow aids 
die close of die second century. In die fourth, Samuel ragu put revived 
the same ancient rite with added splendour, and, in die fifth. Ids 
grandson repeated the solemnity. Without going inn her into detail 
the matter may be summed up in the remark dun coins, inscriptions* 
and monuments agree in turnishing abundant evidence of the rtri ru¬ 
de struct: during the Gupta period of Dnliounjcsl Hmduisili at the 
exprnse of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the ruling power 
to classical Sanskrit at die expense of the more popular literary 
dialects, which bad enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra kings.' 9 

li is, further, clear from coins, inscriptions, and monuments that 
Vaishpavism was the predominating religion during die Gupta period. 
And this is the state of religious affairs evinced in the Mamsan s, 
namely, a Bralm-mical Hinduism with preference for Vailhnavism 
and tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism. 

> ParainArlha, Kutidbist of the sixth century, who wrote the life of Vosnbancllm, 
jlstct. that ’ Viknuniditya of Ajodhyn, who xt first was a liberal patron of ihe 
Siiiikhys philosophy, whkb » rontittered to have n strong affinity to both Buddhist 
lid Jain doctrines, wn* induced by the eloquence of the celebrated Vatobaiuiliu 
of PcihSwar so turn a favourable tar to the teach irngi of Buddhism and to patronise 
in professor* with rquul libcmltty. Tlie Quern and TYince lLil.idily,i t who after¬ 
wards, about a. i>. 485, mccredcd to the throne a» Nnriutimhngupta, both became 
disciples ijf Vasubondhu, and Ha I Adilya, after hi* accession, continued his favour* 
in (he Buddlusi cage, I Tie nonage and official inscription* of the Gupta king* 
are to distinctly Brahma nice I that these statement! might cause surprise.' Kill 
‘ it if fully -KiiFirtncri liy If men Thing, w!il> describes R&lSdUy.* as a zealous 
HucUlhist,'—V. Smith, t'bid, p, ija ; Tak.-ihusu, J it. J, 1905, p, 44 ; Watters, 

I, saa. 

1 Smith, itrid t p. aOy. 
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LYDIA ,1 VD ABROAD 


DEVELOfMENTS IN LlTERATtTRR 
LANGUAGE ANI> FINE ARTS 

Thv appearance of treatises like the Mdftas&a during the period of 
Ihc colly Guptas seems to be indicated by other reason* also. Follow¬ 
ing flic spread and consolidation of the Gupta empire under Sunudra- 
c^!pr;i there came a time of peace and quiet, especially riming the 
vrign of Chandragupta II, fitvourablc to the cultivation of art and 
literature, anti an intercourse of ideas and thoughts between the 
different parts forming members of nne empire. Ii was iu this Gupta 
period Unit a general literary impulse was extended to every depart¬ 
ment, In tiiis classical period of Indian history an all-sided improve¬ 
ment in 'ittSj literature and science came to be achieved. It was 
again, during this period that the Siitra style of literature began to 
giif place ti» the classic style. It has been, shown elsewhere, that tlv; 
language of the Sitpa-sdsiras, represented by die Afawdra t seems to be 
the meeting place of the two, 1 Sanskrit was gradually raised to the 
position, which it long retained, as the sole literary lammatre of 
Northern India. 

The literary revolution,’ says Vincent Smith, f iii'f^sarify was 
accompanied by corresponding changes in the art of architecture. 
Tlie forms or buildings specially adapted for t he purposes of Buddhist 
ritual dropped out of use, and remarkable developments in the design 
*1 liie Hindu temple were elaborated, vriiich ultimately culminated 
in tiic marvellously omatc style* of the mediaeval period, extending 
from die nindi to the end of die twelfth Century,'* 

Tlie external evidences, mainly based on a com parr-on between 
die /(j/dy-'u and die Sttpa-fdsifnj i also point 1o the same conclusions. 

I lie reasons have been elaborated for die belief dial there ts a relation 
of indebtedness between the M&tasfca on the one hand, and, on the 
olher, die Matsyn-Purana. the Bkainshyn-Purtbui, the Agnt-Pur&m. and die 
bnimt’tamhita, ‘To the same age probably [Gtipiu period)* says Vincent 
Smith, ‘.should lie assigned the principal Puriimt in iheir present form. ’ 
Barpi, the author t>f the Httrsha-rhnrita, who wrote about a.u, dso, 
carries back die proof of the antiquity of the Agni-Bhagavata*. 
M<.uka#$pa~ and VAjm-Purd^n four centuries further back, than 
Albenud, who in 1030 gives the list of die eighteen iWjw as given 
io die PisfiTtu-Purarta, having Seen three of them himself/ 

j?* Aptici;dbt, iinrl pp. iit (if the writer’* fiufim AuAitetivtt (rst Ed. f tgay) 
Smith, Si#, p, 3B8, aim ftfer* to the mia) chomerI’rijtic* of rhr iitipu style of 
fwhtttttun; j tp , Hjrr s ,,f ,})[* volume). 

Lumui^ham, Anh hfiatU, IX, I, V, X.X1* XIV, XVI, XX .usd XXI. 
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'Pic discovery of lie Bengal manuscript written in Gupta hand 
Ijas assigned the Sktmda-Pufana la the middle of ihc seventh century 
on palaeographical grounds.* Many oilier early quotation* from, ur 
references to, the Pur&tm have beat collected by BOhUsr, who points 
uui that lht account of the future kings in the Fdyw*, ! is/mu*, Jlrtf/i- 
tndwfa- and Ahityv-Ptiratm seems in stop with the imperial Guptas 
and Llieir contemporaries. 1 

* This bsl observation/ adds Vincent Smith, 1 indicates that the 
dale of the reduction of the four works named (including Sfatijn- 
Dunfrui, which seems to be intimately connected with the: Mdn^dnt) 
rann ni be very far removed from a.d. 500, die imperial Gupta dynasty 
having ended about a.ix 480. Bolder speaks of * future lungs/ because 
all the historical etatemeuts of the Pur Am: are given in tin- Ibrni of 
prophecy, in order to maintain die appcanmtx* of great antiquity 
in the boob, which in their oldest forms wat undoubtedly very 
ancient. 1 * 

Hie Stinssara seems, therefore, to point to the Gupta period in 
view of the accumulation of external and internal evidences, both 
political, religious, and social, namely, the date or tile Prtraiias, the 
existence of an empire comprising the whole of India, the division 
of royalty into nine classes (including live Sudras also), the popularity 
of die Br ahman Ifni religion with predilection for the Vishiju cult and 
non-interference and toleration of Buddhism and Jainism, a general 
impulse to arts and literature, the appearance of the jjcciilinr Sanskrit 
or the SHf'.'j-uhtms, and characteristics id" architecture and sculpture 
consisting mainly of the three styles and ten types of buildings. 

At ihr time of die composition of the Mdnas&ra the memory of 
the firs 1 seven Gupta princes seems to liave been fresh in the minds 
of the people. An expression gnpla-vimla has been Used. hi the 

l J. R , A. S„ 1903, p. 193. 

*M. Ant, XXV, p. s-j 3 . 

* Ibut, pp. 19, at*; fiompufc a bn : 

‘ The I Vi) t‘/vind in iu present shape teems to Ijc icfcrrcd to the fourth cruUtty 
a. n., hv the well-known ptiHogc deseiibing the extern ol the Guptu (trim in ions, 
which is applicable duly in the reign ofUuwdra Cup la 1 in a. 0. 330-336.* 

llic Cur/ipas seem also Co have been known to the mHhnr of the QjMttfwu »J 
,\fihmtot UihafirfHtilhc) , who eoiupoy .i n pm i of the work where the Oral refer' 
enira occur, ahnivt cerminly oilier tluui An, 300, 


(S.B.E.. Vol. XXXV, n>. b, H y.) 
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I)HFAI>£U memory hv 
SEVEN Qt m PftlNttS 


M anus Urn* to imply tapfa-itkhfa or seven and twenty. GupUt in the 
sctt&c of ttpert stems to have been coined in the Mannssm. Perhaps 
ti was title to ilie great feme and soinr patronage to die Mdnamre 
of die early Gupta princes, consisting principally of seven kings. 
For after die death of Skandagupta in \i>, {do, die seventh king of 
the dynasty, the empire broke tip : the next princes, Puragupta, 
Praka&ulitym and Narasimltagupta BalSditya being hut chiefs. 

Three conclusions ate, however, in an apparent conflict with certain 
other matters, Cunningham has gathered together fragments of 
the Gupta buildings, wherefrom he draws the loll owing peculiarities 
of what lie calls the Gupta style. 

> The chief characteristic fra tuns nr the Gupta temples arc : 

(t) Hal roofs, without spires of any kind, as in die cave topples* 
(a) Prolongation of the heat! of die door-way beyond the jambs, 
as in the Egyptian temples. 

{3) Statues of the riven;, the Ganges and the Jumna, guarding 
the entrance door, 

(4.] Pillars, with massive square capitals ornamented wiih two 
lions, back to hack, with a tree between them. 

{5) oti the capitals anti friezes of a very peculiar ronn 

like the Buddhist Stupas or beehives, with projcciim? horns. 

|6J Continuation of the architrave or the portico as a mould¬ 
ing ;dl round the building. t 

(7) Deviation in plan from die cardinal points. 

None of these characteristics seems to be apjdicahlc in its enurety 
to die buildings described in the Mdaasaf*t* Spire*, or 11 Anaru an 
Sikh#, as well as die kniain. or domes, are the chief charade ns he 
features of the buildings described in it. These seven ehametensties 
would point u> die antiquated period of structural architecture. 1 1 
Cunningham himself admits the fact. 

iT^ijnrcm *T{ 1 

tr^T ifa: TOKRTftTOflft TT^ II LXI, 3 "“ 33 )' 

This refers to ibe following « wi <T *“ formula r, with which *ny 

J____.......rT,., it con tie accented : 


3 TPX 

. . remainder fcf tiSJgtt 1 / D b IS 


• ■* u 

lirratitb * 9 4 *0 


* * H 

length *8 — 37 

u'tfc 

w - * 11 

breadth * 3 -tvB 

m 

■*# 

* * tt 

ciruumltTtffiti tlucktiei», ot f 1 ei^ti t X k ,l “ ? 

frnr or 

x ‘ ir 

Q * 9 + 3 ° 
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|| iy | 'C3 4 —j-*' 9 

More detail* will be Ibund in the writer'* Efrtjttvp&diat uruJer iJtsjJoat^s, 
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* The style is similar to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and 
of the structural temples at Enut. 1 * The use of flat roofs would 
seem to show that these buildings must belong to die very earliest 
period of structural architecture. When the architect, whose work 
has hitherto been confined to die erection of porticoes in front of 
eaves, was first called upon to build the temple itself as well as the 
porticoes, he naturally copies this only prototj'pc, and thus produced 
in a structural form the exact facsimile of ?. rock-hewn cave.' 1 

'T his seems to explain away the main objection. What is designated 
as the Gupta nyU pi tints really to building % of much rather periods. 
By die time the Gupta dynasty was consolidated, the methods and 
principles of architecture seemed to have courier ably improved, die 
architect invented the use of domes and other ornaments over die 
* flat roofs ’ copied in the earlier periods from the rock-hewn eaves. 
In the Gupta period proper, as truly held by later sdudars like Vincent 
Smith, * remarkable developments in the design of the Hindu temples 
were elaborated which ultimately culminated in the marvellously 
ornate styles of the mediaeval period, extending from the ninth to the 
end of the twelfth century.' So the characteristics of the real Gupta 
build tugs, numbly those which existed under the Guptas and are 
discussed in the §ilp(i~iastYQS, would be different from those given by 
Cunningham. The buddings described in the Mams&w would conform, 
we have seen, to the charactcrisdca of die Lndo-Aryan and CliSlukya- 
Dmvidian styles recorded from die existing examples by Iwth Fee* 
gUKstsfi and burgess, But none of these extant examples belonged to 
a {Period earlier than the sixth or seventh century a.i>. These were, 
uiwevcr, tint the first or their class t buildings of this class must have 
existed long before the sixth or seventh century, because the extant 
examples themselves clearly show that they have passed dirough 
different stage?? in their development. 

nie next objection may be one concerning rim Goptaas. Prakdm, 
anil such other objects which have been exhaustively dcseril>cd in 
Urn A/cJnujfirD. These arc undeniably the peculiarities of southern 
arefotceure. Tim objection may be easily disposed of. There seem 
fo * suffiaent reason 10 hold that the account of architecture in the 
.Imvdra Lis reference to building, of all parts of India, comprising 
die northern, soudiem, and eastern styles. The southern style might 

^ ?■ 4“- Some drawings 

® ,veu » um vdinwt w well as at I, V, X, XI, XI V , XVI, XX, etc . 
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be as elaborately described as the northern or eastern, even when die 
Aftiwsara was compile under the patronage of a northern emperor. 

Hu* mixture of styles or the preferential treatment of one style over 
the other may similarly be xccbimted for. The ‘sporadic appearance 
of temples of a style removed from their proper area may be accounted 
for in various ways \ great temples were constantly being visited by 
pilgrims on their way from out shrine to another, and the repute of 
any new fane was soon spread over all India, and Lints, when j 
prince undertook to build a new temple, an architect (slfuiputi) of 
acknowledged ability might occasionally be sent for from the moat 
distant province, and engaged to design the work which, td course, 
would be in ids own style- 1 1 In the very same way the author of the 
Mtitiasnra might have been scut for from Southern India to conipotw 
tiie standard work on Indian architecture. 

The last point to be considered U the mention or Mfinasara in die 
Dt,ia-'kumdrd^chfiTitti as a king of Malwa. 1 ids king MSnasafa it the 
hero of a fiction, There axe ru> doubt historical facts concealed in a 
fictitious work. But it is not rosy to sift (acts from fictions. 1 Hose bn 
arc, however, inclined to connect the MdnasSra with tins king of Malwa 
would assign the treatise o> die seventh century, because the author 
of llie fiction, Danilin, would he 4 contemporary of Bhnravi,' who 
i> mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 6;}4, £ and also of Hardia who 
reigned from \J>. GoO to 648. 

Historical facts, as stated above, cannot generally be extricated 
adequately from die complexities ol the fiction. Moreover, although 
some vague conclusion has been inferred from the rirciimsuintt.il 
triad cnee about the period in which Dantjhh the undeniable author 
of die DaSa-kum&rnthanla, lived, no such vague idea even is avinlaWr 
about the period or periods in which the senti-lustorical incidents 
described in tins Ddsa-kumArd^ktiritii might have taken place. Resides, 
king Manasara of die D&$a-htm<fra-chQrita y it may be incidentally 
pointed out, was not the hero or even one of die chief characters 
Ol the fiction. Hr is stated, as pointed out above, to be the king 
of Malwa and a contemporary of king Rlijahathw ■ >! Magadka, w o 
was the father of RajavShana. llie chief of the ten princes L 
HmSra). In Urn Ddia-Kttwfra-Chmta itself Ling MAnadilR is stated 
to have Uten engaged in a war with, lung Rajahafhsa, 1 mt it 

iBurfcrit. tfoi. p. t?8. 

1 Macdtmcll, fiistorjr qf SamArit Likfuturt, pp. 3S ,J * 
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There is In die Union practically no direct or indirect reference untile 
,. s t0 !iy. nature of mi/iru whkh kin.; M&UU&a mu-Ui have feta 
in the habit of taking in literary or artistic matters. It must* however, 
be admitted that there were no real occasions for such a reference - 1 
In this connexion another incident, too, may Lw advantageously 
taken into consideration: neither in the three styles mentioned 
in the treatise Matw&ra under three geographical names {Mgata, 
ftttTf* and Dr&idti), nor in the ten ty^cs of buildings bearing, 
again/ geographical names and provincial divisions [PiBeMa. 
Jhaoifa AittdtydetoU, ffiliuga, Virafa, Kerala, Vamlaka, AfJgadka^ 
Jattoka, and Sphurjaka), is included MBlavy, which was, presumably, 
the capital city a nd provincial kingdom of king M^nns fl r a of the 
DaSthkmaf^hariiti, In the circumstances ii would be ready doubly 
unwarranted to take any decision about die possibility or otherwise 
of king M 5 nasSra'* patronage or instrumentality in ihc production 
of the standard treatise on architecture which, as its title would 
seemingly indicate, might have been mimed after 1 dm* King Mima* 
deva of Nepal who ruled in the sixth contury and w» a great 
huilibri would be a more historical patron of the MdnasSra if it 
could be associated with him. 

In vkw nf these facts we venture to expect lIi-si the leader may Ibe 
inclined to consider more seriously die other evidences winch are 
undoubtedly more authenticated and subsiamiah including those 
regarding the connexion of die MdnasdfO with Mahja'l’nrdna 
(A t). 450 ) on the one hand and the BjihaUsathhild (a. d. 550 ) on 
the oilier. On this assumption we shall perhaps be justified in placing 
the Mdnasara before the Brihat'samhitd and somewhere dose to the 
MaUjii-Pnrnaa, hi any event, we venture to hold that live evidences 
submitted above would warrant die extension of the period "f the 
MUxw&tu from A,o. $00 to 700 , if hoi from the time of Vilrutfftjs or 
earlier * 3 

1 In liis two recently discovered wotfca, olfed t!tc Am nli-Su nJnj t-KaM in prow: 
and iln' -Iran fi^VVnYfiri-A'jrAas.frij it> verse, l> r ,n[jin. the author of the Httin-kemtoo- 
it held r.-> lx- 1 well lenmcd in architecture of roynl and divine smictvr'"*-' 
if tfit Skami Otititful Confotua, 194a, pp, 19+, tyt>; r« abl> J». 
of tilts VuIlnur-) 

*J 5 w pp, stK*-aB 7 . 

* Until, howuvp* [lie identity r»f the real autliur of the JWfltwmfl* b wcihlkiied, 
and die inuring link cormcciinft the SUwtt&tu with Vitruvius is discovered 
ddinildy us."taifird p it \%ould not betTuitc possible to be more precise about the 
date of die M&XAiin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HINDU ARCIUTEf TURi; IN INDIAN BORDER LANDS 

Tibet 

Both Saivism and demon worship arc practised along with Buddhism 
in Tibet. King Sron-btsang-gampo \a.ti. tky to 630) married two 
Buddhist princesses. one from China and Lbr ether from Nepal, 
and tin* Buddhism was introduced in TibeL 1 He \s said to have 
built the monastery of Labrang, in the centre of Lhasa, (a.d, 
with perhaps tlie targest temple, as it is the nwt ancient in the 
country. His Chinese queen had brought with her a famous smuLd- 
wood image or Sfikyainuui and another or Anaiuja, and for these 
was erected, about 650, live Rajmi>che temple, a little to the nordi- 
cast of Labrang.' 

Siva temples in Tibet are rare. But from the general hj-itory it can 
he assumed that they were of ordinary Hindu style with slight lucal 
variations. The Buddhist monuments in 1 ih.-t romht id numerous 
monasteries and the splendid tombs of the Grand lamias. 

The earliest Tibetan monastery is sratfd to !»■ 'that of SJUn-yas, 
about 35 miles south-east from Lhasa, near the Sang-po river. It was 
established by a famous ichchcr, Padma Sgmbliava, who went from 
Bihar with other Buddhist teachers about die middle of the eighth 
century. He is said to have modelled it after the great temple monastery 
of Odamapuri, near Nahmda, and it became the metropolis of the 
Red-cap order. The monastery, with its large temple and four separate 
colleges, is enclosed by a circular wall about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and contains a notable library and the State treasury. Another 
Indian Pandit, named Alisha, came from the Viktamasib monastery 
4lx>ut 1038 A.D, and restored the Lamaiam of Jiis time, establishing 
w!lh afterwards became the Yellow-cap or Gclujjga order of Lamas, 
which became live State church when its ridel’s, the Dalai Lamas, 
usurped the temporal power.' 1 

The most famous and magnificent of five Tibetan mttrtreitxMi'N is, 
however, that of Petal a, oulsktc the dty of Lhasa, Here the Dalai 
Lama resides, ft is known as the Red Palace. It> mitre is occupied 
by a great block, dominating tin others, which contains the temples, 

1 Fdgufison, Indian and Eaittm AnhiUitun, I, igj, 
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audience halls, and rAaiVi-w [tombs) of the D&Jtu Limas. On its roof 
are the plded pavilions v>f Chines style dial render Si so conspicuous 
In die landscape. * It was built by the first Dalai Lama between 
1642 and *650 on the rums or the ancient fortress of Sron-btsang- 
gam-po, on a HU in the west of Lhasa, rising about 300 feet above 
the plain/ 1 The most of die remaining monasteries* even of later 
days, arc, however, of Indian origin and style. One of dicse later 
monasteries is situated at Depung, three or four miles from Lhasa, and 
' contains fully 7,000 inmates, mostly devoted to exorcism and magic. 
It was founded in 141.4, and is said to be named or modelled after 
the early Indian monastery' of Dhanyakataka or AuiaravaiL' 2 It 
is of die same plan as of other monasteries : * within die enclosure is 
a large temple surrounded by four chapels, and a palace of' Lhasa 
Lama, 1 

Sdctu 

Sikim is stated to have borrowed its architecture mostly from 
1'ibct, Hut the doorway in die temple of Taduding beans resem¬ 
blance with the ‘ feature nearly universal in Bihar and early western 
caves.'* Another example is die temple at Perniongchi tlie Form 
of OMif of which we are fomUiar with in die rock example, and also 
as illustrating the extent to which the bracket capital of India, may 
be carried under the influence of wooden architecture.’ 4 

Thus while the Buddhist monuments of these regions arc developed 
■ nn of the northern Buddhist styles in India proper, the Brahntanical 
temples of the Saiva and Ynishijava faiths * will become more in- 
U-] limbic when studied in connexion with the Dravidian ami northern 
styles/ 4 

Nepal 

I here is a saying that in Nepal 'there are more temples than 
bouses, and more idols than men/ In fact the number uf the Buddhist, 
Saiva, anti \,iislmava shrines in the three old capitals of Patau, 
Bliatgaon, and Kathmandu, which arc within a short distance of one 
another, is estimated at 3,000. In Nepal no succession of .styles can 

1 Pa>ju«on, tttf, Plate vi, p. sgii. * ibid, p. a**. 

*ikid, wtrixl<ut no. 163, p. igg. * Ilnd, wood-rut no. 164, p. 337. 

Vnl. fl, p. 337. 
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be, however, traced ; ‘ no history in fact, for wc hardly know when 
any of the three religions wits introduced, but what we find is i] tr 
Vai^iruiv.i, Saiva. and Buddlust religions existing side by side at 
the pnsunt day.* 

‘ Like that of so many other countries of India, the mythic history 
of Nepal commences even before the Kaliyuga. and among its pre¬ 
historic visitors arc mentioned Vipasyi and the other five Buddhas 
that preceded Sakyamuni, together with Mafijuirl, fiodhisaitva/ 
Svayambhu, Siva, as Fuiupati, Vishnu, and other gods of the Brah- 
mimical pantheon. Tradition adds that king Asdrn visited the 
valley and built five chaityas, otic in the centre of Patau and die 
others at four cardinal points round it The earliest inscription* 1 
belong to the later kings of the Itichclihavi dynasty 1 whose ancestors 
teem to luvvc come from Vaisalt and established themselves in Nepal-’ 
Some of them were V’aislinava* and others Sr.ivas. Their inscriptions 
range from the fifth to the seventh century, when AiiihivaimaD 
founded a new dynasty, 

1 The Newars had entered die country from the north an d were 
undoubtedly/ emphasizes Furgusson, ‘of I'ibetan origin/ their 
traditional connexion with the Nayyars of Ma labar being stated 
to be a myth. These Newira were snake-worshippers, and * the 
Buddhist missionaries who visited them accepted their legends and 
made them part of their system.’ * Hindu emigration into the valley 
must have begun early, and rive kings of the long dynasty that ended 
about ad, boo all hear Hindu names, while their inscriptions indicate 
iluit they worshipped the Hindu gods. The Arhiuvarainn family or 
Ihakuri dynasty were Vaiiy&s and were succeeded by other Rajput 
families. In iot)7 Nftnyadeva, Envoi Tirhut, invaded and subjugated 
the country, and again bt 1324 Hwritimlia, of ihe same nice, moved up 
tiom Simraun in the Tarai, and, overcoming die petty chiefs, assumed 
die government. His w.ls a weak rule, die four chief towns, Bhat- 
tfauu, liaiitpa, Patau, and Kathmandu, efttJi Jiavbog their own princes 
till 1768, when a weak sovereign having called in the assist mice of a 
neighbouring Gurkha raja, he seized the kingdom, and his successors 
still rule in Nepal.* 

Uwing to the prevalence, as in Tibet, of Tan irk rites and sort cry, 
1 throughout in Nepal there is an exaggeration ot all the most hideous 

‘iMijjpvaiilai Ibdnji, Initial Anliqwty, IX, 411-448* 
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features of the religion.' The images of Durgu or Kali are repulsive. 
Goil^ were propitiated with human sacrifices 1 till warned hi a dream 
to desist and substitute animals ' 1 

So far as the art hirecturc of rhe Saiva temples in Nepal is con¬ 
cerned, ' il Seems to indicate that worship came into the valley from 
the north, rather titan from the plains of Bengal. The architecture 
of die temples of Vishnu, oti the contrary, seems evidently to lie 
an offshoot of the art oh die plains. 1 * The shrine of PaSupath three 
miles from Kathmandu, is a seventeenth century structure and com¬ 
prises many temples mid chapels. I he little chapels along the side 
of the river are cm tun rmoral ive of the phi it where notable widows 
vwrre burnt as satit along with the bodies of their dead husbands, l he 
Bhavtol temple at Bhatgaon was built in 1703 by Bbupatlndra Malta 
tu enshrine a secret Tan trie goddess, which to this day is not allowed 
to hi- seen- It is five storeys in height and stands on a pyramid of 
five steps. 'The temples of Mahiideva and Krishna at Pat an have the 
■ >,:irin characteristic form of roof, wtiich is nearly universal in all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, which have any pmenaen 10 archi¬ 
tectural design. The temple dedicated to Krishna will be easily 
recognized by anyone familiar witb the architecture of die plains 
from its Hkkara or spire, with die curvilinear outline, and its 
clustering pavilions, not arranged quite like the ordinary types, but 
still so as to be unmistakably Bengali.* 1 

The But!didst cktutfus are regarded by authorities as the oldest monu¬ 
ment* in Nepal. They are not called temples, since they contained 
no relics, but * monuments intended 10 call forth pious thoughts.' In 
general appearance they arc * a hemispherical mound of earth, covered 
by a revetment of brick, surrounded by u plinth, also of brick, which 
serves as circular path. Four diapeLs arc placed round the dome at 
the four points of the compass and joined to it, each containing the 
image of one of the four cardinal Buddlios—Amh&bba on the west, 
Amogha-dddha on the north, Akshobhyn on the east, and Ratnasam- 
bhuvu on the south l(lie centre being generally reserved for Vaim* 
chana). Tlie temples of SvayambhO-nStlia, a Buddhist monument, 
an: perhaps the most elegant of all Nepal struct arcs. It is beautifully 

1 Aeautd gjthe Kinpfotn ef Ntp a/, by ft. Hamilton, pp. 55, all, 

• Fergujson, Indian and Emtiin ArthiUciun, asnpare Faiupati temple* 

I'.'i.iml^ul ikj. 159), Ifliijili'i vJ M.ihiticva aud Krishni, Piilflil (photo no. I&®;. 
and i)rvt Bhaviinl lomlr, Khatgiraji {photo no, Ij7). 

■ Feqjuiun, ibid, p. 3W3. 
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ttttmted ou a gentle eminence nlxmi half a m iie from Katmandu 
[ii history is not known. Ent the great Bodhnaih ehaifya is ascribed 
to kin? MSnadeva of Lhr sixth century, as aho to ,, Tibetan Lama 
onincd Kluwa, <*F later dale. ‘It is raised on three successive plat¬ 
forms or terraces, together about 45 f Cct high, <, n which stands the 
great dome, 90 feet in diameter, and rising another 45 feet, anti over 
this is the pyramidal brick spire of about live same height/ 1 Another 
class of Buddhist efutHjas, known as die Koshikagoea, rise ‘from .1 
low, flat mound, one-tenth of its diameter in brigh t, to a great 
height/ The curious thing about diem is, * among others there is a 
foitrdaccd Linga of Siva, with 11 corresponding emblem with four 
Buddhas, and altogether such a confusion of the two religions as is 
scarcely conceivable/* 

Kashmir 

"Hie earliest religious bclids of Kashmir appear to liave been the 
woidiip of Nttg« <ir serpent deities. The Noga divinities were accepted 
by the Buddhists and worked into the mythology of the Mahayarut 
<Iiik>L Until the sixth century this was probably thr predominant 
religion of the couiury. Miiiirkula, a white Hun who was a Saiva, 
acquired the sovereignty about a,d, 530, and 1 was a bitter pro¬ 
secutor of the Buddhists, at the same time fostering the Brahma- 
ttiad cult/ 

When Hitien T»ang visited the country in die seventh century, 
Buddhism scents to have ctniricfcntbly revived. The kings of the 
Karkoia and Utpala dynasties were tolerant and built Buddhist 
v&dras as well as Hindu temples. By the fourteenth century the 
Hind!) rulers had become weak and effete, and a military adventurer 
from die south murdered Kota Rani, die widow of die last sovereign, 
A.i>. 1339, and usurped the legal power as Shn Mir. As thus Muham¬ 
madanism rose in power, ihc old temples were either destroyed or were 
neglected and fell to min, as in northern India. There is thus no 
Buddhist viMra w Kashmir and the few Hindu temples arc In ruins. 

The temples of Kashmir ‘ form a complete and homogeneous 
group,' as declared by Cuamnghain, Fergusson, and others,* 

1 P«RUs*o» , ibid, pp. 278, wood-cut 110, iyy * Ibid, p. ij& woodcut no. 15G. 

* Cunningluuu, Order cf Architecture, J, A - S- B. f Vo l, XVII, Part II, 

pp. 2.L t -g27, P’lMrj'uiion, ibid, Vo]. 1I T 00/351-352. Cole. Iltiutmiitna vf the 
.imen! Building/ m Raifimit, tit. l8Gy. 
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uniform in their development and very tel, I-ring unlike any 
other style known in India,' Tim statement, however, does not 
mi5U3 that there is any structure in Kashmir whose origin cannot 
be traced to IDndu architecture or to the monuments of Bndi- 
manical, Buddhist, nr Jain faith. In toct Ferguastm lumsetf has, 
admitted that *iu Kashmir we have a Buddhist period, developing 
by the eighth century into an original <iu;jri-classkal style that lasted 
till it, in its mm f was auppUlSTed by that of the Muslim in the 
fifteenth century.' 1 Further, in describing the peculiarities of the 
Kashmir style* hr takes the model of a small temple and says that 
4 such miniature temples arc common in India and arc copies of 
[heir larger prototypes' 1 Like tins model instance* Kashmir temples 
are generally surmounted by roofs varying From two to lour. * All 
these rook are relieved by dormer windows, of a pattern very similar 
ic> those found in mediaeval buildings in Europe, and the same 
steep, sloping lines are used also in cover doom ays and ]wrches, 
dicse being virtually a section of die main roof itself The pillars 
whirli support the porticoes are by far die most striking peculiarity 
of this style, their shafts being so distinctly like those of die Grecian 
Doric, and unlike anything of die* class found In other parts of India, 
Generally they are from three to four diameters in height, diminish¬ 
ing slightly towards the capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the bases 
and capitals are, however, far more complicated than in the Grecian 
examples, though similar feature* arc noticeable in Rome and Pues- 
tum,’ 3 Another peculiarity is the irefoiJed arch,* which is also 
noticed in Ajanta caves. Regarding this and other peculiar!ties 
Fergussrm concludes by saying that* 4 as in Kaslmur and everywhere 
eke in India, architectural decoration is made up of small model 
of large buildings applied as decorative features wherever required, 
si is by no me am improbable that the trcfoilcd facade may have 
l>™> adopted in Kashmir a? currently as the simple linne-shoc 
form was throughout the linddlust buildings of India proper/ 6 

The flktjg typical and finest example is die temple of Murtaiida fl 
situated about five miles cast oflslamabad, die old capital of Kashmir* 

‘ Ftrjfiuuia, ibid, p. 274. * Ibid, p. 255, wood-cut an. 141, 

* Fw cx,implf, in iMd, Vol. II, wood-cut no. 143,143, * I bill, wood-cut no, l+V 

* IkiJ, Vol, U, pp. 357,358, 3 . 5 a> * /(wf, Vol II* wood-cut no. 146* > 47 - 
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1l is called the architectuml lion of Kashmir, It b, however, in a 
niiiicd condiliuti and small in she, being f>o feet long by 60 feet wide 
and 6g feet high. 'Hie courtyard h more remarkable than the temple 
itHclf, its internal dimensions being 220 feet by 142 feet. On each 
(lire b a contra! i i ll, larger and higher than the colonnade in winch 
it b placed. .'Vs stated in the R&jatmaAgfyt) it was built by Lalita- 
tUtya-MukiapiiJa who ruled about a.d. 725 to 700, Other important 
temples arc those d Avantipur, half way between Srinagar and 
Islamabad, all erected by Avaniivartnaii of the Utpala dynasty 
from a.d, 855 to 883. These arc richer in detail than die Mamnda 
temple. The temples at Pandretluut and at Payer are other re¬ 
markable examples, but without much difference,' 


Kanora 

'Hie two foiiinui temple* in Kangra will complete the account Of 
Hindu architecture in rite Himalayan valleys. One of these b known 
» ihc temple of Vaidyan&lha, situated in the village of KiragTama 
some 23 miles from Kangrau It b dear from die inscriptions 1 tliat 
h was built by two meat limits, Maayufca and Ahuka, under DiIlsIi- 
mana Chandra, brothcrdn-luv. tf j .iy:teImndra, king of Jalandliara 
or Trigarta, In about a.d. 1204. It is dedicated m Siva and proved 
to be a Siva temple by its porch* bull in front* and (Janesa as its 
integral sculptures. But in die niche in the batik there is the Ixise 
portion of the image of MaliSvftsj and a Jain inscription showing 
its consecration in a.d. r240. 1 This base renal have been transferr ^ 
to the Siva temple after the destruction of the original Jam shrine/ 
says Fergusson, ‘and probably owes its preservation, and tutc o 
a ligure plated over it. to the ignorance oi die priests of V atdya- 
natha./’ In its composition it b an ordinary Siva temple. It consists 
of a jiall 20 feet square inside, with four round pillars supporting the 
roof, and a shrine for the Ltoga, « feet square, winch is separated 
from ilie hiOI by a small ante-chamber. The roof and spire appear 
t<» have been rebuilt. The whole structure measures $« fc* by g 
feet and die wailed enclosure is 120 feet long, 60 feet wide at the 


1 Sn ibid, pp. 168 ,photo no. IJfl* 153' „ .. . .. tii/1 _ 

“QWha hdkn, I, 07-H8, II* 482, V, Appendix, p. 7 &- ****** V* 

ot EtrtfiruUha wa * (bmul I* the ^rchofa^H Hindu temple 
•t Sot ILingra {Epi^pkm Imlita. I. i*o). tiirf, U. p. 9 **- 
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cast- and 75 feet wide at the west. Rooms for die priests and some 
small lent]lies ;::r .situated within this area. Butt ih thief iiuerat lha 
in the shysx: of its pillars, particularly the capital. 'fhesc pillars art 
styled the Hindu Corinthian order by Fergusson, who, however, viys 
dial the cylindrical shafts hear the Grecian proportions and that 
1 the bases are only slightly removed from classical design 1 the 
square plinth* tire two tOrMSes, the ravetto or hot tow moulding 
between, arc all classical {Grecian) but partially hidden by Hindu 
onuinicnuiion of great elegance. 11 

The other temple is known as tliat qf Sjirf dliamlH?;! , situated at the 
vest end of the town. It also eotutlis of j four-pillared hall and a 
shrine. 33 feet by 20 feet, and with a iikkata of 35 feet height. It 
faces the east and has doorways on each side of the shrimp leading 
into .1 circumambulatory passage. 12 


Ceylon 


flii Diptwniiiia and die Mahteatnia arc the chronicles of Ceylon. 
According to legends the kingdom of Ceylon was founded at the date 
or Buddha 1 * nu>fld)w, • wliich was placed in n.c. 543 and 236 years 
lx-liire the Council held in the eighteenth vear of AIqIkl 1 About a 
ccnuin after the death of Buddha, in or about 370 n.c.., Ids religion 
ititrqdccetl at Anuradhaptir, the capita] ot Ceylon. But this 
capital city did not become sacred till 240 n.c., when it was eon- 
sidcrcd one <>! the principal capitals of Buddhism, width position it 
continued to hold till the ninth century a.D. Thereafter, owing to 
rlu; dcnrutlivt 1 invasions of the Mala bars. an alternative capital was 
founded .it 1 olonnflruwa, which in course of tit no became (he solo 
capital till the thirteenth century. This fotcr capital reached io 
greatest pro:-parity in rhu reign of ParSkramu Balia I (j 153— 11 Blil. 
Aher the seat of government was moved from place to place 

* till die country fell into die hands of die Portuguese an d Dut.ii, 
and finally sueciimf^cd to otir (British) power/ 8 


’2*“ ?2 ‘14SS! “• hflV ™ r » finmd in the Srf Yajlia cavc at Nasih, In the 
^ J k cave twentyfow in Akat*. Hindu at 

My , m bran of the GitfUn period (about L d. 4 « {n ^ SU«* B 

* ££ft b 10 

i uijtiiioii* History rj Indian and Eastern ArrfiiUeturt, I, p. aaU. 
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The Cevlorwsc muaumtfai* arc situat^ in ih«c two capital cities. 
Of alt knenvn > 0 imtric 3 Ceylon alone ‘cont ains 4 complete scries of 
Buddhist tuouummts ext ending front the rime of Alolsa to thr present 
day," '1 he two ddgabas of Amtradhpur are of the largest known. 
The dome of the one, the Abhayagiri, » ■ exactly hemispherical, and 
Has a diameter of about 358 feet, being thus more than 1,000 feet 
In circumference, and w ith die base and spire must have made a 
total elevation of about 260 feet. 11 It is ascribed to king Vattagamini 
Abhaya. who is stated 10 have built, m the lira century n.c.„ a mhtiia 
on the site of a Jain temple to commemorate the reconquest of bis 
kingdom. Nothing is stated about the d/lgaba or ehaityu which 
roust Have been there. It was extended by Gnjabahu I in the second 
cen titty a. ft. 1 The stupa .stands on a stone-paved platform 390 feet 
square, raised about 9I feet above die ground level, and ascendrd on 
each sidi by a Might of steps 27 feet wide. The chapels or thrones 
for the Dliyam-Buddhas (in this stupa, are like those in Sanchi anti 
Kalinga stupas.' - 

Hie second stupa of AnurSdltapur is l he (ope of Jetavanarfima. 
In Ihrm and dimensions it resembles the Abhayagiri- It was started 
by king MoMscfia in the fourth century A ll. and finished by his 
«ux<v,or Mrgliavama. In addition to these, there ia a great number 
of dtlguims of various sons scattered over the area once covered by 
the old city, 

r I"he Loha- Ma hit pay a, or Great Brazen Monastery, has been fully 
described in the Xfnh&BOtiiitL 1 It was erected by king Datla-gamini 
in or about too r.c, Its plan is stated to have been received from 
Heaven. It was too cubits or 230 feet square, and as Idgh as It was 
hmad. Tiie height was divided into nine storeys, each containing 
too cells for priests, besides Jialls and other apartments. There were 
1.600 pillars supporting the structure. They stand about 6 feet apart 
Hutu centre to centre in a compact phalanx, ,jo on each face, 
and covering a space of -250 to ado feet each way. This monastery 
was originally of nine, and subsequently of five, storeys, each la® 
in dimension than the one below it. The lop one was surmounted. 
M at Maraallapufiim, by a dome, but in this instance composed of 

1 The fj resent total height is 53 * ^et, (Sraitlurr. ArrhiUtbit ^ ! flowauu * Ami - 
taSmpnf, p. ^ 7 ). to tramtkmrtl height, ucconiiag to the Mahfownbi, w«i iso 

tuhiw vf 4 fetii mdi carh, 

•Fergtniwn, ibtd, Vo!. I, p. 230, 
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bronze—whence its namr, and, 1 gilt and ornamented as it no doubt 
wiiSj’ declares Ferguson, 1 it must have been one of the most splendid 
buildings of the East-' 

Besides these there are several other monuments, Including aikdras, 
monasteries, halls lor various purposes, rock-cut temples (like the one 
known as Imimumya), die sacred Bo-trec, stated to be a branch of 
the famous tree at Bodh-Gaya imported by Mahiudra and Sangha* 
miUa, the sou and daughter of king ASuka, 

The mins at Fuhstipura and Kiditigapura (now known as Topava 
or Polonnaruva) “ extend in a line nearlv north and south for about 
a mile itiui a half from the palace to the Gal Vih&ra and comprise 
two iliii’abas, besides a number of smaller edifices.' Most of these 
were erected during the reign of Parlkrama Bohn 1 { t 153-11ftfi). 
Most interesting of these is the Gal Vihara. This is a rock-cut edifice, 
but i# neither a residence nor a chaitva halt * On the left, on the 
face of the rock, is a figure of Buddha, seated in the usual cross- 
legged conventional attitude, 15 Teel in height, and backed by a 
throne of exceeding richness, 1 Next to this is a cell with two pillars 
hi front, on the back wall of which is another seated figure of Buddha* 
Beyond this is a figure of Ananda, the cousin of Buddha, standing 
iu liie open, 23 !cct high ; still further u> die right, another of Buddha, 
lying down in the attitude of hh attaining ntrudna. This figure it 
46 feet long. 1 

Ou«! to the Gal Vihara stands the Jetavana-vihara temple, built 
of brick, 170 feet tong by 70 feet wide and still about 70 feet high. 
' It was divided into two balls, the inner or shrine being wider than 
the outer or eastern one, and con Lair! rig an erect statue of Buddha, 
buill of brick, 5ft feet in height. The entrance is flanked by two 
polygonal turrets, on the bases of which were DvirapSJas or Yakshas 
in high relief and the highly carved stone steps at the entrance were 
2‘t kri long. On the north side of it Ls the Kiri Dagaba, about 70 
feet iu diameter and nearly too feet in height, with two smaller 
topi"' ■lauding on raised platforms.' The whole space measuring 
5>77 by 5°o feet, once contained other monuments. 

Tlie Sat Mahal Praritda* h a seven-storeyed temple. Its base i* 
if8 feet t> inches square, each storey diminishes in nbre and height, 
the uppermost being ruined, die total height is still 53 feet* Statues 

* Ferjwaoiu Otf, p. 944-245, 1 r W . 137. Fergussnrc, ibid, p* 9 # 
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df stucco, ill high relief, omatncnlcd each storey, Fergusscm suggests 
dial the Style of this tower was borrowed from Cambodia* 

Tbpre is a unique circular building known as the \Vaia-D5-gc. 1 
* It is a circular enclosure Open to the -iky, 5b feet a inches in diameter, 
and surrounded by :t Wall 1} feet high. Round die outer circum¬ 
ference of lit'.- wall is a narrow passage enclosed by a highly oma* 
mi'll lal screen about :$ firet high, adorned with a range of 32 
JthW pillar shafts, 6 feet in height, with highly carved capitals. 
Below this is a richly carved stylobate, about 4 feet 6 inches high, 
standing on a circular platform t*0 feel in diameter, about u> Fret 
broad and 4 feet «> inches above the ground level. The principal 
entrance is from the north, but at miser cardinal poim* ali*> are 
flights of steps leading up lo die enclosure. They all have highly 
carved thresholds or moonstones to star! front. TJidr risers are Cadt 
adorned with twelve figures ol" dwarfs, and their adopiecct, nr jambs, 
arc of exceptional rich ness, and cadi has n pair of ^beaded 
dvmpidas at the sides or its steps.' Inside this were femur! the 
remains of a small brick -dtiga&a and broken figures of Buddhas, and 
the broken limits of pillars of two circles that had surrounded llie 

dtigtibd , 

In this group there arc, as stated by Ferguson, several buddings 
in the Dntvidhn style of architecture- One or these, f miscalled ilw 
Itolada Maligawa,’ is really a Saiva temple, erected probably by 
Niasauka Malla, about it§o. 

‘There arc sonic interesting .rodent bridges, formed on upright 
stone pillars, over which stone Imtcla are placed, and on thee other 
sttmc beams, about 5* feci in length &x»m cue hntd to onotlicr, to 

form die road-' 

i Plate, i.W, p. 346-3+7* 
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chapter IX 

HIKDU ARCHITECri RS. IN 8ERINDIA 
OR CENTRAL ASIA 

Ik aUOHIon to numerous literary references ami travellers’ accounts, 
ardmdogical evidence?, especially architectural and sculptural 
remain 1 *, have nhowii beyoud doubL that Indian civilization marched 
further into Central Asia. 

The area extends * from the Hindukuah valleys and the uppermost 
Os05 right across the whole length of I he Tarim Bain to the province 
of Ran-su on die western marches of China proper. :J I"his region 
rovers ‘ prru ticaUy the whole of that vast drainagdess belt between 
die Pamirs in die west and the Pacific watershed in the east, which, 
for close on a thousand years, formed the special meeting-ground of 
Chinese civilization, introduced by trade ami political penetration, 
and of Indian culture propagated by Buddhism/ Tills desert region 
contains ‘ relics or that ancient civilization which the joint in- 
ihicmv* of Buddhist India, China, and licHenired Near East had 
fostered in the scattered oases of those remote Central Asian passage 
lands/ 

Khotajc 

'fUe Chinese records make it beyond doubt that Buddhism cstab- 
I i-died in Extern (Chinese! rurkestan, Klin tan, Kasghar, onus of 
Yarkand, and Karghalik, had been imported, directly or indirectly, 
from India. The migration of Indian culture in Central Aria was 
further corroborated by various archaeological evidences, including 
die discovery of the famous birch-bark code?; by Colonel Bower Grim 
Koch A the hnd of birch-bark leaves (containing a Buddhist text in 
early Prakrit language and in Kharnshthi script) by M. Diureuil dc 
Rhins at Khotan, and the Sanskrit test? (in B rah mi script) discovered 
in the ruined shrines and monastic dwellings of Daiidan-Uiliq and 
End err by Sir M. Aure) Stein, pointing to the study of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature in K hot an down to the end of the eighth century 
A,t>. The Central Asian explorations of AiiitI Stein have supplied 
ample materials to identify in tills region tbr Indian architectural and 

1 Hii. rcgioit hajtwen briefly ttfcupiatol 9 .y the FicikIi trlwUr# as ' Srrhwlb', 
depending -hi ‘ ljrjrned puputar elynjofogv/ Sir Aurct Stein, tniroduCtU*i‘« 
Sttintiii i, VoL i, 
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scutpiund objects, including numerousarticle. pf furniture. These.ire 
predominantly of Buddhistic style, but the purely HnthnianicnJ names 
of deities and temples arr mot altogether missing. The village schemes 
aunl town-planning also appear to have been of Hindu origin 
in their general plan and other c&ciuial liaturcs. 'Hie differences 
urn be easily accounted for by the climate, sandy tlr•sen, soil con¬ 
dition, and other local causes. That the territory nr KJmUn Iiad 
been under Chinese supremacy for a long time during the Han and 
the Tang dynasties, and that the influence of Chinese dviliaation 
strongly asset ted itself, arc proved beyond doubt by the finds of 
Chinese records in wood and paper, Cliincse graffiti, corns, articles 
of industrial art, me. The find*) of Tibetan MSS. ami graffiti iu 
the ruined fbrt ami temple of End ere would also show the libel an 
influences. Despite these varied foreign influences at wort, Eastern 
Turkestan, including KltoJfln, ' ^isscssed during the pre-Muham¬ 
madan epoch a well-defined civilization of its own. 1 Hie religious 
pmldiction possibly die superiority of the Indian tiyle may, 
however, have induced the migration of Hindu architecture fa Central 
Indian colonics as in Indo-China and in Indonesian islands. 

Thr remains consist of numerous mound*, Stufwi, nMras. sanc¬ 
tuaries, Elurines, temples, palaces, pavilions, forts, and iuirci:ugi usable 
dwellings, 

' The top of die mound (Kunchan-Tim) stands 70 feet above the 
ground level the neighbouring fields, but it rises in reality to fully 
85 feet above the lowest course ol masonry at present traceable. 
■Tire whole mound consisted originally of sum!ried bricks of large 
U2c, laid in regular courses with tkm layers of mud P 1 - 1 :tcr 10 ' MX 
as binding material/ * The far advanced ruin of the whole siru dare 
makes ii impossible to ascertain its original dim widens and c nr.* f na¬ 
tive features. There can be no doubt ns 10 the remains being tliosc 
■>f a stuftcti built with a remarkably large dome, poosibly of hemis¬ 
pherical shape. . „ * The base was square wd arranged in Once 
ttoreys , . . its greatest length measuring about 160 (bet from east 
toVfail, compared wit h about 130 feel ftsrtfi north lo ®UN- 

'Hie Mauri-Tim StCipa beam similar features.* d here are *>mc 
common architectural similarities between t)u*« atid 'he funic » apas 

1 A'hdui, by Sir M Aurcl Stein. Vol. t« p- 74- P llljtu t|,f ‘-h 

(V«l. O) jedi, , 

Cl. !4<*tii-Tm Stop* (pp. 8i, 0J, p>»to I. Vo!, lij 
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of Takhuibaiul in fiuncr and of B&hSr near ancient TsixiJa, 1 in the 
Manikyaln Stupa, and in the numerous stupas of the Kabul valley. 3 
It is dear that there exists a close agreement in regard to die 
iicrjoral architectural arrangement between all Turkestan stuptu ami 
the corresponding structures Lit die Kabul valley and on the Indian 
north-wtti frontier. The development of stupa arddtccturc in India, 
as elucidated by M. Fouchcr,* will further show that the Turkestan 
stapas conform closely to an Indian type. 4 

( The stupas of Mauri-Tinj, To pa- 11 m, Niya, Endcrc, and Kiiwak 
all show the dome, which b die essential and unvarying ham nr of 
every stupa, raised on a square base, and (his is again arranged in 
three Moreys. The relative proportion between these Morey* varies 
considerably in the several structures, and so also do the shape of the 
dome and the relative height of the cylindrical portion or drum which 
intervenes between die top storey of the base and the copula proper. 
But die sipnirc shape of die base and its three-fold arrangement are 
constant features, and the former in any ease is characteristic also 
of die ^rcai majority of stupas in the bonder lands of India and 
Afghanistan. On the other hand the round base, which belongs to 
an earlier wage of stupa construction, b represented in those terri¬ 
tories hy a few examples, and seems completely absent in 
Eastern Turkestan.' 4 

* The king** mw monastery,’ comprising the splendid stupa and 
temple of which Fa-liien lia> left a detailed description, wore situated 
a little to the west of die Kim tan capital, * Seven or eight lea to the 
west of the city there is whm is called the king's new monastery, the 
building of which look eighty years, and extended over three reign* • 
It tuny be 350 cubits in height:, rich in elegant carving and inlaid 
work, covered above with gold and silver, and finished throughout 
vdth 4 combination of all die precious substances, Behind the tope 
there has been bmlt a Hall of Buddha, of the utmost magnificence 
and beauty, the beams, pillars, venctianed doors and windows being 
all overlaid with leaf-gold. Besides; these, the apartments for the 

' Stein, tUpari m AftktnUgkcl Tam with Buiur Futi Fata, p. 4^, Plate viil, 
folium Antiquary, 1900, p. 145, 

1 Cu nn i ngham , Are&xxitigtftil Sitree? JUfart, Vol, V, Plate xxii. 

* Puncher, L'Atl 6 I, pp . 

1 Stria, Antwru Khaim, p. 83, note 13, 
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monks are imposingly and eLegantly decorated, beyond the power 
of word* t« express.* 1 4 From die great height mentioned t * con¬ 
cludes Sir Atire 1 Sirin, 4 it is dear ihut die ettucturc v. ^ i.r vood, 
like die famous Vaisrava^a temple in the capital itself,' 1 Stein 
identifies this great iltrine with the *So-tno-jc convent of Hium-Tsang 
and says that it * must be located at the present village of &>tniy*, 
close to lhe west of Yot Kan.’' 1 

Hietm-Tsanc: has left unusually full dtarriplinu of various pWrs 
of Buddhist worship outside the capital of Klioian. 4 The nearest 
among these sanctuaries was die convent of Somo-je, with a slap* 
a hundred feel high in its centre a little over a mile to the west of 
die royal city/ 5 Hicun-Tsang ascribes ife origin to a legend which 
really means that some architects were imported from Indi:i lor tu 
eons true lion- The legend relate* that : ‘ one Lira an Arhat coming 
ftom a distant foreign land had taken up hts abode there in tlu- 
middle of a wood. The mftacuiom light spread around hy hi* 
spiritual powt-t was noticed by the king a* he stopped - 1 ' !U 'ghi hi a 
dniiblc-storeycd pavilion of Ids palace. Having been inf u i d of IU 
cause the king proceeded to the holy man and respectfully invitee 
him into the palace. On the Sratnana refusing to leave (he WWW, 
the king fidi of reverence built a Convent far him and a >V hen 

afterwards the king had procured a quantity «f ^acriri re.ics ant 
regretted not to have been able to inset i them tindtr m. sltip^i, t t 
Arluit directed him to haw die precious objects eneJowd successive y 
in receptacles oi gold, silver, copper ami iiunc. VV K n 1 * J> . Mt 
dune and the relics liad been iranspotted by the kmc and las chid 
officers on an ornamented car to the couvenr, the Adrnt «bed fee 
tm* on the palm of Ids hand and held it while the king * workmen 
dug a place for the sacred depott. Then, on the work U-mg 
pl&cd, the Arhai once more lowered the sty* to U* ongmal pmttft* 
without any damage, 3 

1 Fsi-Mm'i TrmxLi, TrmiaLiitirm, Legge, pp, tQ «!■ 5 Sld “- Axami KhtiUm, I 


M *S?c1u refer* to H, PP- *35 "Il-i Sh*-h. lb Pi 1 ' ^ MJ ' 

Vilh Jt Klvtm. pp. 5° “Hfa Wane?*, U ‘ P ,‘li i, Hlum* 1 «ng » dSpa JlMr 

i m legend, imA a somewhiif wiibr «* ■ hilVf . ^ ffijniwffll M. 

Knpiaa, {MtmtArt, I. pp 45 *!•> * ro Uxr light Uuy ibnu* <m die 

Finmhcr. lArt dt Gtatimn, h P- a 2 - FefcrtnK 1 * 

purpose of jfGfw 

Strut, ibid * p. 3-2-3^ 
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The Tibetan form of the legend is slight tv differ cm. [ t is stated 
in the Annals of Li-yuf that lung Viptynviryn, the eighth successor 
of Vijaya-sanibhava, under whom Buddhism whs believed m Imvc 
been first introduced, * one day while looking out of mg-mukhat 
(life-fort i he perceived a liuhi brilliant as gpld mid silver at the 
spot where now stands the Hgunwtir Chajtya. When the king 
learned that the Buddha futd foretold that at that spot a vihdra 
would he built, he called to his presence the Buddhist Buddhadtha, 
anti having made him his spiritual adviser, ordered him to direct 
the building oJ the Hgum-sdr Vlliara.’ Stein emphatically asserts 
that it refers to the same shrine and the Buddha-dtyfc corresponds 
tn Hiuen-Tsang's Arhata. 1 

Hie buildings ol die ancient K ho tan cupjial arc referred m in .dl 
Chinese records, anti comprise magnificent lumpiest, palaces stud 
pavilions of which, however, die architectural details are not avail¬ 
able. hi a passage of the IVsi, composed by Hu Min in die eighth or 
uinth century,* reference ii made to an important building. It shows 
that i he famous temple of Vaiiravana, which the legends related 
by Biucn-Tsang and the Anuuls of Li-jrttl represent a.s the oldest 
shrine of the kingdom, stood in the city of Yu-tien, and that it was 
‘a tow li built in wood seven storeys high. The god was supposed 
to reside on the summit. Hiucn-Tjang particularly extols the rich* 
nes of the temple as it exiueil in his lime,'* 

Thh luitldtng is apparently ol Indian origin as it bears the name 
of an Indian deity. 

* As regards the royal palace,’ says Sir Aurel Stein,* ' wc leans 
from the account of the Chinese mission sent in pgS that it com¬ 
prised i number *<1 huilding*; all lacing to the cast, and among them 
■i pavilion called that of the seven phoenixes. 4 An earlier notice, 
lound in litc Liang Anaalx, specially mentions the frescoes adorning 
the king’* palate.* That the city waj enclosed by walls we know 
irum Hlctm-TBang, He .adds that they were nf no great height- - - - 
Tiir Ancient fortifications ■ existing at die sites uf Endcre* 

J nimitni Kh<smn f !, J*. 213 

1 M S, Lrvi, Mkt Chlnaim L'l^ p, ^ 

* Stem, jfniirtnf Kh ttm* I, fj r 

t * ^ tf mtisaJ p I dl* & khitm, p+ Pu p where ih t nmiar of th^ palace h given as CJiitf" 

1 Rcn*ia*ipJ#^ +l p. | 6 , 
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RiWcfongt Ak-sipil show iliai wc may safety assume those waits to 
have consisted mainly of ram pans of stomped loess. At the gate 
nf the city there used to take place the solemn reception hy the king 
;tiul the ladies of his court of die procession of great image car* of 
which Fa-hlen has left us so vivid a description.* 1 

The Indian etjuivolmi of the pavilion of seven phoenixes [N&ga 
.iml Jv'dgini?) and of die Chinese name, Chin-ise-tien, of line palace 
arc not quite dear. Hut the extern orientation [fa^adcj, the forti¬ 
fied plan of Ute walled i;ity with rampart around, imcl Ute pro¬ 
cession of the great image cars are familiar objects of Hindu 
architecture described in great detail in the M&wdra and other 
Siiptt-jtisirtu. 

* Ln a convent known as the Ti-cliia*|»-fu*na Sangharama. [Dlr^ka- 
hhtmrw) *mJ -situated a liitle over to lea to the south-west of thr 
capital, die pilgrim (Hluen-Ts&tlg) was shown die statue of a stand- 
tug Buddha which was supposed to haw miraculously come to ihh 
spot from Kucha. A K ho tan minister exiled to the latter oiatc had 
secured his iqiai rial inn hy assiduous worship of this image. , , . TJur 
minister then built for it this convent,' Stein identifies it with the 
Ziarat of ‘Bowa-kambar,' which lie found to consist of ‘a forge 
square cemetery enclosing du high mud-built tomb of a Hint. 

’ The level of the cemetery near its centre lies fully 12 (eci below 
die surrounding fields. , . . A grove of fine old trees face* the eastern 
entrance.' 11 

By fir the most imjxising structure among the extant ruins of the 
Ekhoian region is rite Rawak Stupa and VihSia. The greater part of 
die Ha? gone, only its high base and cue losing quadrangle lentrin- 
ing. 1 The viAdt a court formed a great rectangle, measuring 163 Feet 
inside on its soulh-Vvesieni and north-eastern faces, and tp h'ei 
"it its shorter sides towards die north-west anti south-east, It wai 
enclosed hy a wall about 3 feet 6 mein's thick, solidly built of sun- 
dried bricks, At the south corner . . . dm wall rose to a height 
of 11 feet, but was probably once still higher.* ... I he gate in 
the south-easi face, 8£ fl-et to to feet wide, wav the only entrance 
to dir court,’ 

J bfgge, Ttacth of Fa-hUn, p. 19. a Stdo A "And A'A'ti/i, t, pp. sty&ifh 

* the bricks used in it, m w^D as hi the itufn 1, ptfiiwitTCtf 20 by t.j inches "fiJi *1 
tlnrkncn of j\ to 4 iiirJws, practicaliy identical with the aBtetafai' <d die 

Ak*dpil brick*. 
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*Tlir centre of the quadrangle is occupied by the itnjxismg 
stupa base which rises in liiree storeys to a height of 22 1 feel above 
tile floors of die mart. . . , The lowest stony, 78 feel square and 
7^ feet high* rests on a plinth of four steps showing aggregate eleva¬ 
tion of 3 feet. Tile second storey is 45A feet square, with a height 
of f| led. It is surmounted by a circular drum, 3 feet high anti re¬ 
ceding on the top, which serves as a plinth fiir anoilicr circular drum 
forming part of the sffipa dome- ,Jl As the masonry' of the dome is 
intact to a height of about hi feet, die exact elevation of the dome 
ami 1 he shape of the cupola cannot he determined, But die other 
indications will show [Mi, like other inonameuts. il is also uf the 
Indian style. This expectation is fulfilled by the Other members of 
the stupa. 

1 Considerable variation and originality was introduced iuio the 
giound-plaii by a scries of bold projections on each fire of the base 
supporiing well-proportioned flights of steps. Tlirough these pro- 
ji -orif, the giTiund-plan of (he base lias assumed die shape of a 
symmetrically developed cross, each of the four arms of winch ex¬ 
tends about 5© feet on flic lowest level, as measured from flic centre 
line of (he stupa. 1 he broad High is of steps which occupied flic 
centre of each of the (bur facru of the base, and, carried by* dir pro¬ 
jecting portions, led up without a break from the level of me court 
to the very foot of the dome must liave been an imposing arrliU<:t'tur.d 
feature.' 1 

lhi% obviously points to the Svasiika plan of Liic MunasJf/i archi¬ 
tecture, 

1 lie extraordinary architectural features and imposing dimen¬ 
sions of Urwak monuments arc quite in keeping with flic rich series 
of relief sculptures decorating the walls of the enclosing rifutm. 

I!ir main adornment of she walls, both towards flic court and 
outside, consisted throughout cjf rows of relief statues in stucco over 
I he-size. Ail tlie large reliefs represented Buddhas or Bodhisattvas > 
but from the varying poses, accessories, etc., still recognizable, 
ii iiuiiibci mi group' could be distinguished, arranged apparently 
with some regard to symmetrical disposition. Between the colossal 
statues at the frequent intervals were smaller representations of 
attendant divinities or saints. In numerous instances the wails were 
further decorated with elaborate plaques in stucco, forming luiloer 

* Stan. Aitnmf AWnti, pp, 
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above the heads of figures, or, in some cases, where sufficient space 
had been allowed, even with corqjplete aureoles in relief around 
them, . . . The whole of die relief work had been originally 
coloured, but the layers of paint had in most eases peeled off except 
where well-protected in drapery folds, etc, Thus the greatest por¬ 
tions or die stucco images presented themselves in the red ground 
colour of the day in which they have been modelled.’ 1 

* Tlie total number of individual reliefs, mosi of them over life- 
size, amounted to ninety-one, 1 In the poses of ilicst* relicfe Sir 
Aurcl Stein has identified the Abhayu-p cj »-mudra like in the 
Dandan-Uiliq and Ivigiiillik reliefs, and the Var^-mitdrd and Bhu~ 
mispan'a^tttudrd, differing only by the pose of the hand with the 
palm turned toward:, or inwards. There are images of colossal, 
and small Buddhas and Bodhhattvas, both standing and seated 
with wave-lined draperies and dwactemtie nimbus, itofrai, and 
other features. There are dodtapiilas mid female busts and heads 
of Yakshas and Yakfhipis. 1 So fir as die date of the Rawak remains 
» concerned. Sir Auiel Stein cautiously says that 'the fact of the 
Rawak sculptures approaching their Gandhora models much nearer 
than those of DandSn-Uiltq or Endcrc, and die total absence among 
them of any of those images with multiple limbs, etc., which charac¬ 
terize die later pantheon of NoriItem Maliayhna Buddhism, may 
at once be accepted as a proof that they are older. But beyond this 
it would scarcely be safe to draw any further chronological conclusions 
from the evidence of the artistic remains themselves, .seeing how 
scanty our data are for the chronology of Lhe Graeco-Bud didst sculp* 
tore in Gandhara itself, and how little we know* as yet of the historical 
development of its offihoot transplanted to Eastern I urkcstan/ a 

The mins of Endcrc comprise the remains of a fort together with 
the rem aim of a sttipa and a leinplc. Hie fori ts circular ;n shape, 
a variety described in the Mduasdrn Sitp^idilta. It is surrounded 
by a 30 feet wide rampart varying in height from 5 to 25 lect, with 
masonry parapet of 5 feet 6 inches height and 3 thickness at the 
entrance to the south. Behind the parapet ran 11 platform. The gate, 
18 feet wide, was flanked on either fide by a smalt square bastion 
or tower, projecting about 20 feet beyond die outer foot of die 

1 Stein, dftrinrr K'kotem, p. 486. ... . 

3 jilui:.,. nrw. 6i, 6i> 63, fi.j, 65,66, 67. &8; ituJ, I. pp- 4V>^K<. 

* Stein, ibid., I, j», 51*. 
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circular rampart. To lire wmi of the (rate them is a guard-room. 1 
Following the rules of the Silpa^&ttr^ the temple is Hitti.-.uxl just in 
tlic centre, which is technically known a the brahma pitha. 4 The 
cHJa of the temple formed a square of i0 feet 4 inches inside, 
enclosed by walls of timber and piaster having a thickness of 
f<j indies. The entrance Lay to the east. The enclosing passage, 
the walk of which were of similar construction! , . . was 5 fo# 
wide, its plastered floor lay 3 feet higher than that of the cilia.* 
* It appears probable that, for purposes of lighting, the cdla was 
provided with a raised roof in ibe centre.’ 8 Tim would look 
like some form of Hindu fikkom. 'The four comers rpf the cdlft 
were occupied by plaster images, almost wholly detached and 
standing tacit on a basement to represent an open lotus with the 
pc tab pointing downwards. By the side of the statues in the north¬ 
east and south-east comen there were probably figures of foka* 
pdlat or guardians of regions, 1 * The centre of the ccfla was occu¬ 
pied by a massive octagonal base or platform, yi fort lung and 7I 
foct broad. The base proper rose to a height of a feet 8 inches above 
the Hoor. On it four life-size relief statues in stucco must have stood, 
•he lotus-shaped pedestals of three being still more or less intact/ 

1 On the north-east facet the fresco remains showed two rows of seated 
male figures, Mni in each, apparently Buddhas or Bodlmattvas. 1 

fhc temple is surrounded by groups of small buildings to the north, 
cast, south-west and north-west at a distance of some 50 feet, llic 
purpose of alt these buildings is nm definitely established. Sir Aunt! 
Stein surmizes one or tbcsr* in the north t«> be a grain store. In the 
eastern group there is a half-open hall and a number of other rooms 
of various sizes arid purjxisca, is .stated to be 1 undoubtedly 
the main structure within the area enclosed by the ramparts, and 
judging from the size of its hall. and rooms, and the general arrange- 
ntcfil of its plan/ Sir Aurcl Stein concludes that 1 it had #BTi cd 
as the residence of tin: officer and establishment, for the protection 
of whom the fort must be supposed to have been primarily intended’* 
There appears to have been some d wcJHaK-hoiiacs t>< die south-east 
also, which had dr-Nrir.dy an upper storey. 

Sir Aunt I Stein is doubtful if the whole structure could have been 
suggested by a Chinese Ya*mm, because the disposition of the rooms, 

' «G£vi. Awnin^ by Serin, Vol. II. 

/W,, I, p 4114, * Ibid., f, p. 43a. 
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etc., Is not rnmpatiblc with Chinese arelutectural convention , 1 
ll would foot more Re m Indaui fort with a public temple in (ho 
centre and with other features noted above. 

Tiie find ere strip a, situated outside Lhe fori towards the north- 
weal. * consisted of a square b.t.v, approximately oriented with its 
corner#, iml of *: cylindrical dome rising above it. The base ixac 
in three storeys according to ihr canonical arrangement previously 
explained, die lowest storey measuring, ij feet, with a height of 
ij ^1, Tlic next storey, receding 2 feet from the fim and 6 feet 
high, formed the main portion of die base ; above, the third, only 
U feet high, also receded Ijy j feel. The dome Lisici a diameter of 
t6 feet, rising with its broken lop 10 a height of 14 feet.' 5 

"I he date or rather die. period of the antiquities in Eastern Turkestan 
has been fixed by Sir Aurel Stein with some ttefitrilcucsss, For this 
purpose he has taken into consideration not oidy die remains of 
ancient town-planning, I mi I dings, sculptures, industrial arts, hut 
also the languages and strip is (Kharoshi hi. Indian Utah ml. Central 
Asian Br&hnil, Tibetan, Chinese, and Hebrew I of the numerous 
manuscript* kind inscriptions] he has explored. 

* The remains of the Ruwak VilnLra . , . enable us better than 
any other mins . . . to realize vJiat die plan and decorative aspect 
must have been of large Buddhist shrines in ancient Khotan. 'Hie 
affinity which die Rawnk reliefs si tow in style and most details of execu¬ 
tion with the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara is far closer 
than that we have had occasion to observe in die plastic remains 
brought to iight elsewhere* These considerations make it alt the 
entire important to determine the period, if only within approximate 
limits, to which the ruined pihira lielongs. The fact of dir Rawak 
sculptures approaching their GaiuUiam rundt-b much nearer than 
those of Daud&u-Uiliq or Euderr, and the total absence among them 
of any of those images with multiple limbs, etc., which characterize 
the later pantheon of Northern Mahiyina Buddhism, may at once 
be accepted as a proof that they are older. Hut beyond this it would 
scarcely lie *alc to draw any further chronological conclusion from 
die evidence of the artistic remain* themselves, seeing hnw seamy 
our data are for the chronology of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture in 
Caiidhnra itself, and how little we know as yet of [he historical develop¬ 
ment of us ofTshoot transplanted to Eastern Turkestan’ 3 

1 Arwuut Khitlan, I, p. 434, y Ibid., 1 . p. + 37 - * P* 
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Although ihc Indian relics in Central Asia comist mostly of 
Buddhistic shrines, scanty remain* of dwellings and forts arc not 
altogether missing* In fact, in Certain site,-* the enisling dwelling- 
house* Built acconitng to old traditions arc lKc only evidence of the 
past. ■Outside it 'old Kafir house til Dawn wish) looked ai lint 
sight like a large heap of stones, liui closer inspection showed walla 
far more solid than usual in these parts, built of uncut hut weD-set 
slabs of stone. The most striking feature inside was a large central 
rr*>m or hall, showing elaborate carving on m massive pillars and 
along one wall decorative panelling in dead or. , . . The omamen- 
tatk>it due fly consisted of a diaper of (bur-pet all <'d flowers, closely 
resembling in style these . , . from the ancient wood-carvings of the 
Miya site and front Gandhara relievos. * , , Hie square Pinal’s 
supports! targe corbdi ending in elaborate volutes. , The opening 
in tiu- centre of the roof (called aitu&n or kufail in Khmvar), which 
alone admits light and air, showed the typical construe don. It 
t :lonshts of successive overlapping courses of massive beams gradually 
rrdiicing the square opening ,J # 

'Die remains df ant)liter dwelling'-house have lircn found within 
eleven yards of a shrine, 1 It consisted of a room built with walls 
of sun dried brkks, and a small room and verandah adjoining it on 
ihc north. Both were constructed with timbers and plaster wall*. 
'Hie room, about 17 by 12 feci, still retained its substantially built 
Clay fireplace, and in (be corner besidr it a plastered sitting plat¬ 
form. Tlie roof was probably made of rafters and reed bundles. 12 
At Niya site the remains of several other dwelling-houses have been 
discovered. In one of these * the main room showed on three sides a 
sitting platform, 4 feel bmad and 15 inches high, Hired with sun- 
dried bricks it 7 by f3 by 3 indies. There was found here a 
roughly curved round central pillar and a plain double-bracket, 
fi feet long and f\ inches wide, with ends curving upwards* ■ - * 
In another room there was a wooden pillar, 5 fret high and oval 
in leetfagi with a longer axis of g incites and the sides showing 
sixteen facets- The top. both in front and 011 die back, was decorated 
in tough bold diqxiarving with a design showing a vase from 
which issued two Icmg curving stems ending in broad leaves and 
fruit pendants**. 

* Stmdu, I, pp. 35-3$, Fig. tfi, * thil, I. p, 199, 
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The idea >r the centra] pillar (gpha-stambha), around and by the 
standard of which die whole house used to be built, h a peculiarity 
of Hindu .architecture, which lues been specially referred to m the 
Man osar a and other Stfpa-idtiras. The round (oval) pillar with 
sixteen facets t* also a |>ccidiarity of Hindu attbitccturc. The wooden 
pillars* of Tang Fort, Endere site, arc further examples of Hindu 
architecture.* 

There is another huger house built partly in limber and plaster 
and partly with plastered rush walls. " Room, i, to the north-east, 
served as an office and yielded sixteen tvdlfrcservcd Kharoshtlii 
uiblcls, mostly wedge-shaped or rectangular. The adjoining loots 
like a firepbee. Outside the large room, v, yet within die fenced 
enclosure of a court or garden, by the remains of long twisted vine 
bramhrc. The cattle-sited is on die north-east, 1 a 

The remains of the old forts are scanty. No dear idea of the whole 
is available. ‘ They appeared to have been constructed of huge 
uncut stones . , , and to liavc formed an oblong of over 40 yards 
m length and about 17 yards across.’* At the Wakhan region 
there are similar renmins of 1 three K.aJir foms, which the natives 
licit eve to Imv** been erected by the Gueber* or lire-worshipper*.’ 6 
They arc known as Zaoir-i-Ai hh-pnrasi, Zanzibar. .tad Kala-i-Kakh, 
the fatter on the right bank of die Oxus." 

The stiipas of CJiitral region are like those of Khotan. 1 There 
are tin' characteristic ilirec bases *«c<t«ivdy receding , - - above 
them die high cylindrical drum : next, a projecting cornice sur¬ 
mounted by tlu* proper itufu; dome, which h approximately hemis¬ 
pherical in sliape. Above the dome, in conventional 01 it linn and 
drawn with a rather primitive attempt at perspective* appear the 
orthodox succession of ‘ umbrellas,' apparently seven, the lowest 
resting on supports which scent to slant outwards from the top of 
the dome. Through the last three of the umbrellas is seen passing 
the central pillar which in reality carried the whole >cnw of umbrella*, 
and which, according to an early tradition, symbolized the beggar s 
staff planted on the top of Buddha 1 * own sitipit model, 

* Utrindia, pig. 70, pp. ^36-37. 1 Mid., pp- 237, ajfl. 

* for plan and disposition of room*, »w ibid-, pk»te 16. * ibid., p. ?t>. 

1 Wood, S$wti tf thf 0 *nf, p. 218 , * Sirin, .ftrindfei, I, p, 66, 

pp. 37, Fig. 5- 
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The slirinca of Khadidik resemble die Hindu temples. One of 
these reconstructed 1 would look like the lingu type of temples 
described in the SilfM-itotraj. It 1 formed a quadrangle of which the 
external in.eosu.remcills were 75 oil the cost and west, and 73 00 
the north and south. The middle of this quadrangle conjoined a 
cella, measuring on die inside a little over 28 feet. The centre of the 
cello was occupied by a badly decayed base or platform, ioi by 9I 
feet. It rose in its completely broken state to a height «rabout *1 feet 
above the plastered floor. The space left between die outer walls and 
the cells. 21 feet on the north and south, and 20 on the other sides, 
seemed f;ir too wide for the enclosing passage. . . > The remains 
revealed manifest remains of intermediate wails which «cem to have 
divided tins outer space into no less than three concentric passages.’* 
This shrine faces southwards. 

The ncx! shrine, which h Buddhist, ‘ consisted of a rectangular eel la, 
measuring 35 by 24 feet inside and enclosed by passage 3 feet wide 
on die north and 5 elsewhere, with a large hall adjoining the south 
passage. The walls are of sun dried bricks and were strengthened 
by wooden posts 3 In die celia have been found some two dozens 
miniature ft&pa models in day, none higher than two indies. 

* Ihe structure immediately adjoining this shrine contained a 
single hail measuring some 47 by 42 feet. Its southern portion was 
occupied by a plastered platform, 15 Feet wide, rising to inches above 
the floor. The foot of the platform showed a bold moulding 3 indies 
wide.’ 1 

A few more shrines of the same type existed in this region. But 
die scanty remains do not give a dear idea of the whole. Their 
Indian origin is, however, assured by many indications, including the 
use of Kharoshthi script and an early Prakrit language for admin is- 
tratiu- purposes. 4 

Hie Miran site discloses two kinds of ancient monuments. 4 The 
ruined fort of Mirim, imposing as was. the appearance, rise* on the 
pc bble-covexed plain which extends, with a total width of 3 miles, 
from the belt of the vegetation watered by the present course of the 
Miron stream eastwards to an ancient river-bed. It is of irregular 
shape and construction. Its walls still rise to a considerable height- 

' s » I%* Strindut, I, pp. ^-5. * /fo*,, T, p. j 5 6, 

*ibid„p. 243 . 
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'Hie two first wall-faces measure about 240 feet cadi, ’Hie west and 
south faces arc considerably shorter, being about 168 and aoo feet 
in length. Projecting oldong bastions of irregular shape and varying 
dimensions protected the comm. It is, however, of' comparatively 
late origin and of Tibetan Lypc a disclosed by the finds of abundant 
Tibetan records,’ 1 

The other monuments of Mlran are of Indian origin and comprise 
Buddhist shrines, including :titpn of die same pattern a, 11 in other 
dies, temple, remains of Buddhist sculptures, mural painting of a 
Buddhist legend in the cdlu, ami Kharoshthi inscriptions. 

The main structure 1 presented itself as a solid mound built of 
mndried bricks, oblong in shape, btu showing no readily recognis¬ 
able surface features. Two storeys, however, could at once Iw dis¬ 
tinguished, and of these the lower arc measuring about 4ft feet on 
its longer sides and a little over 36 feet on the shorter. Its height was 
-ibouL 9 feet abou the original level of the ground. On the top ol 
this solid platform or base llim rose a second storey, also oblong in 
shape. Its ground-plan measured about 17I by 15 feet 1 ! ' c comets 
of the whole structure were roughly orientated tow ards the cardinal 
points. . , - The niches had once contained stucco statues in relievo, 
probably a little under life-size,’ 1 * 'Ibis dearly proves that the 
architectural design of this decoration, which places relievo images in 
niche* divided by Indo-Persian pilasters, is one directly borrowed 


from Graeco-Buddhist art. '* 

The colossal heads in soft stucco also showed the influence ol 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture 4 in modelling and proportion*.’* The 
outer wall is lined with a row’ of colossal stucco inuige? of Buddhas 
sotted with cmis-folded legs mid usual pose (meditation. dfodnamdm) 
of the hanrta and drapery. * The statues measured 7 j® 

7 feet 3 inches across the knees, which reached to a height til a mile 
over a foot. The stucco bases occupied bv the torsos were 7 ret > 
inches long and it feet 4 inches wide, and rose W a height of l 
a ud 4 inches. The spaces dividing them were only *> to 1 mf ir 
across in fhmt, but widened towards the wall behmeh 

Further evidence of their Indian origin was wpphrd by >** dw- 
envery or a palm-leaf potti (book! wrilien m Satttknl language and 

ftrahint diameter* .«f an early Gupta type. 


■:n t Stnidia, p. 45,6. * /M,,p-4«a- 
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i The shrine, square outride bul circular within, had once benn 
surmounted l>v i dome and enclosed a small ffu/>a in it* centre. . . . 
The interior of the circular cell* had been lit bv windows passing 
through tile centre of the side walla, which were approximately 
Orientate! to the south, east, and north. The width of the windows 
wa3 2 feet 3 indies, and their lowest portions readied down to a 
level of i feet 8 inches above die floor. The masonry enclosing the 
dome cdta was 4 feet thick at the windows,, increasing to hilly 10 
reel where it filled the square comers. It consisted of sun dried 
bricks mixed with straw, measuring 16 by to inches, with a ihicktun 
of 5 inches. Tile dome must once have surmounted the square 
ceflft, which was enclosed by an outride passage, ' 1 

1 Tlic peculiarity of tiiis slcipa lies in the circular shape of the 
We instead «fthe usual square otic. . * . It may be assumed that 
die clinicc or the round base, amply attested among the stupas of 
India and the north-west lxirdcr, was due <o consideration* of die 
space available within the small circular cella,' 1 

'On tin lowest division of die base, tj feet in diameter mid 9 inches 
in height, there is placed a receding rlixito, t foot f> inches high, icr- 
jninated both hdow and above by a uniform series of mouldings. 
Then follows another plain division, 9 inches high and of the same 
diameter as die lowest, and above it a succession of small step-like 
mouldings, with a total bright of less than 6 inches. From this rises 
tile cylindrical member, about 1 feet 5 inches high which carries 
the dome, Inith being 6 feet 8 inches in diameter. The projecting 
frieze-like moulding, about 4 inches thick, which intervenes between 
drum and dome, is a feature seen with equal clearness in the stupa 
carving of P.tkhtarriini, die wooden stupa models of Niya anil 
Luitan, etc.* 1 

‘Considering the influence of the pTndakshinn custom it smiw 
hi 'Uly probable that the composition of the wall-pain tings as a whole 
had iiv starting point on the left of the entrance to the cdla and 
thus it: the south-eastern segment.' There are various kinds td 
figures, representation of riding prince, saddle .aid horee-'gear uf 
mount, princess driving quadriga, wlutc elephant in sylvan scene, 
prince lending elephant, figures of armed mm, animals, etc., 

1 Steal, Striudia, p. 493, Hr. ia%, 138. 1 Hid,, p- 494, Fig- 126. 129, 13^ * 3 *; 

1 /hii., 494. (Thi» lmnj u> t»e the very last outpott of Huddhin Ctum*! «*' m 
tmwtnnumu-) 
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rcpp^cn*.itions ul tin: sfory r of l f cssiintctTii^jiJttit^j^ Prince ^'c-->oM e(I rn^ j 
exile, India* ascetics wih Ijiwhy hair and beards earn ing the long 
sniffs and small bowl for water (kamtittdalu}, lastly, on a piece of 
frieze, is represented a low throne <if die Indian grtiii type, covered 
with drapery. 1 There arc also figure* like a girl playing oa a mando¬ 
line, girl carrying decanter, bearded male head, bust of Indian 
prince, etc.* 

Ttw-m‘ANG Region 


Sir Aurd Stein lias frequently referred to dda i c c.* ‘ To I he south- 
cast of its main o:v>is, at the foot of a barren dime-covered hill-churn, 
thews lies ilic sacred sire the * Caves of die Thrmxaitd Budditas, 1 
Buddhist piety front alxmt the fourth cent my A.D. onwards has 
here honey-combed the rock walls of a true ikeUiis with hundreds of 
cave-shrines, Till objects of worship.' 4 Their decoration with frrrn »cs 
and Stucco sculptures is very rich, la other respects .dsn they would 
resemble the famous eaves at Ajanta, Elora, and other place*. 

1 Along the whole length of the scarp of the hill the precipitous 
portion of the rock-face shows an unbroken succession of grottoes 
(same 515 in number). Some high, some low, they are all closely I 
serried laterally, ami in most parts parked also one above the othcr. 
But die number of grottoes varies greatly in height. . , . At Ivuh 
the northern and southern ends the rock-face displays only a single 
line of cave-temples, while tour or five successive tiers may lie counted 
elsewhere. Only for short distances and between the two shrines 
containing colmisal Buddha statue* it is possible to recognize- regular 
rows or storeys, The rwo last-mentioned temples stand in a separate 
category by themselves ; far in order to secure cd equate space for 
the giant clay images of seated Buddhas close <111 ty< feet high which 
they weir- meant to shelter, a number of lulls were excavated one 
above the other. Each of these provides light and access far n portion 
of the colossus, which lists unbroken to the top through n ermtinuou . 
cavity at die back. 1 

‘ In front of most of the shrines there hod been originally ante- 
chapels or porches of oblong shape carved out of the rock. Their 
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bade and side walls, as well as lhe ceilings, siill retained paintings in 
tgmfera* ... In most eases access to, and commuttieation between, 
these upper billrilies seems to have been assured by means nl wooden 
galleries, now marked only by the wooden rafters which once served 
to support them, or more frequently still by the mere boles into which 
they were (bred. The rock-cut or wooden stain;, which were re¬ 
quired for the same purpose, bad crumbled away almost everywhere, 
and even rough ladders were to be found, only before a few eaves 
whidt had undergone manifestly recent restoration. . . . The interior 
arrangements and decoration of these upper shrines, mostly of modest 
size, did ant differ in any essential way from those prevailing in ihe 
cave-temples carved into the foot of the cliff.’ 1 

‘The ground-plan and general structural arrangement of these 
caves showed a striking uniformity. Outside there came first a kind 
of oblong ante-chapel, . . . Where restoration lutd taken place 
recently, die front liad been dosed by a wooden construction with 
big doors and windows, and this feature is likely to have been present 
abo in dir original design. From this ante-chapel the cave-icmplc 
proper was approached through a high and rather wide passage, 
which alone admitted light and air to the interior excavation. This 
(nriiiatcd everywhere of a single rectangular cclIa, usually almost 
square in shape and with sides up to 54 feet in length, hewn out 
uf die solid rock and provided with a high conical roof Within the 
cella, which is usually a little deeper than it b wide, the larger 
shrines liad generally a big rectangular platform, elaborately deco¬ 
rated b plaster and facing the entrance.’ 8 

’ Tlic ccatW was invariably occupied by a colossal stucco image of 
Buddha, by the side of which were grouped in a symmetrical fashion 
statue- of smaller divinities, all of them often badly injured . 
usually a Lind of screen and canopy combined had been left standing 
in the rock at the back of the principal Image. Behind this , and 
between the platform and the cclfa walls, a passage was invariably 
left for the worshippers to perform the ci re uma tribulation [prwlak~ 
shins). In die smaller shrines similar groups of stucco images, with 
a seated Buddha in their centre, were or dinar ily found placed in 
a kind of alcove or raised chapel. Only in a few instances a third type 
of internal arrangement was in vogue by which the centre of the cclb 

*/&*., p.794. 
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wm left uuexcavated and the square block of rock usttl as a backing 
for statues,* 1 

Tile wall-pain lings arc ah executed in tempera. 1 It is in ibis modi¬ 
fied, technically inaccurate, sense that the term * fresco * must be 
understood. The mural decoration in the passages ami ante*chapds 
ordinarily represents rows of large moving in pro¬ 

cession, or else seated in tiers. Diapers oi small tigurcs of Buddhas 
and Bodlusattvas . , , covered the walk in numbers of small ccllas. 
Along with elaborate floral designs and tracery they laid often been 
used also for the adorntnmL of the ceiling hi the large ccllas, But 
it was on the walls of these Ust that the wonderful richness and 
variety of ibis pictorial art had found room to express itself fully. 
There the frescoes generally silled large panels, bordered by floral 
scrolls of striking beauty. They were arranged either singly or tit 
a series. Painted dados, often representing figures of worshippers, 
in. some cases monks or nun% served to raise these panels to an appro¬ 
priate height above the floor and die statue-bearing platform. Panels 
were almost invariably filled by elaborate compositions containing 
a, hrge number of figures. Varied as the subjects were in details, two 
main classes could readily be distinguished, among them. In one 
there appeared figures ot Buddhas, fWIOUnded by symmetrically 
grouped hosts of Bodliiaattvas, saints, and other divine attendants, 
all shown in a careiully arranged architectural setting of pavilion*, 
platforms, lytus tanks, etc. These panel* were meant to represent 
scenes in Buddhist heavens, Tlic oilier class of fresco punch dis¬ 
played, tn close juxtaposition and often bewildering variety, scenes 
which looked as if taken from mundane life, but often with ^erwJ 
figures moving among them. 1 Sir Aurel Stein felt assured that 
■ these scenes in the mural paintings illustrated Buddhist Jacafcu 

stories.* 3 „ . «... . 

Jlinre is another sirnibr group of cave temple" m-_ir ChutfM*U, 

known as (lie ‘ valley of Myriad Buddhas/ 'I'his collection M cave 
temples 1 could not compare in extent and importance with that 
of the Thousand Buddhas,'* 1 What the site lack* in sire 'ermed/ 

* Stria, Strindia, H. p* 794- 

.ft*., it, pp. TSH-^S' ■£» fit?* «x»i 214, all, ata, ai&, 217, JJ $i s, 0“ 
22, t afi B, ija ^h,^50, tv&. 300 , 2(0. 320 , 324, 2JU »S 5 , *' 7 , =t8, aa b ««. 
2,,. a«6. 302. for demik-ci descriptions. fit j>|». 847-91, 

1 Rid*, Vol. Ill, p. nog. 
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sap Sir Anrcl Stein, 1 to be made up by the singular wildness of its 
setting.’ 

The temple grouoes of Wan-fb-hsi i extend for a dlstatu'e or over 
a quarter of a mile- 11 * Tile condition of the sacred fate harmonised 
very pleasantly with ilic picturesque <,-duriou and peace of dm 
submontane ihebai*/ Numerous small shrine? lay scattered along 
a raised terrace at the foot of (he clifh on the right battle of a river. 
None t>f the grottoes measured over iG fed square and most of than 
to by t2 feet, In ,UJ essential point* of architectural disposition and 
artistic decoration they ‘ show the closest resemblance to the average 
type of Ghicn-fo*tuiig shrines approximately assigned to the nimb¬ 
le nth century.’ 1 

1 The principal caves arc found on the rigid bank ranged in two 
rows. The lower one opens on a terrace, about 20 feet above the 
river, the other extend* on a level alwui 50 to 60 feet higher. The 
series of five mam caves below starts on the south-east with one 
Containing a colossal scaled Budd ha image, which rise-; up into the 
second storey. Next to it is a cave with a colossal fij?urt of Buddha 
recumbent in ittrwflpii, fully 30 feet Jong. The five caves of the lower 
storey arc supplied with verandahs in front and tv&dftftd very dark 
thereby,’ 

* The subjects of the- larger panels appear to Ur eh icily assemblies 
of Buddlias and Bodhisattvos, set within a square frame of geometric 
design, and this again enclosed within a circle or oval of elaborate 
11 oral pattern. , . , 'Hie lower main caves, together with five or six 
small grottoes between them, containing new frescoes arc the shrines 
which receive moat attention from reside! 11 priests and pious visitors.* 1 

* The upper row of eaves is approached by [lights of stairs roughly 
cut into the rock, which start near some small grottoes serving 
as quarters fur the priests. There is 3 line of 10 cave temples 
extending on a uniform level. All of them comprise a ecfls, square 
or nearly so, with sides varying from ao to 32 feet ; an ante-ek&pd, 
itself os broad as the cella, but only of moderate depth and separated 
front the edia by a shallow wide passage ; a high porch or miter 
passage, in some cases 20 to 30 fret deep where it is intact, admitting 
fight and air from the face of the cliff, The shrines originally com¬ 
municated with each other by means of narrow [ltuiercd passiige* 
leading from one porch to the other through the facing part of the 

] Stein, $m»dm Vo\. Ill, p t 109 * tbut., Vd, f II, f , 1 i«} t fig 1*2, »4+ 
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tovb wall. Hut >vhcrc t\m had crumbled away nr become unsafe, 
it ttuiy!) tunnel connecting die amc-chapd* had been driven through 
Lhe rock. The uniformity with which tirii disporiiimi i* repealed In 
.tH d trine,* points to exixtuioti upon a definite pbn and at no great 
distance of time, and with this the uniform style of their decoration 
in full accord.* L 

* Throughout til astr cavc-tcmpk* the walls bear paintings in 
tottpeta . The walls of the porches ordinarily display <oi the 
tme side rows of men dressed in dark-red robes with widt-briram^ 
blacklists ; and, on the other, pK**«riotu ofladles wearing rich wide- 
sleeved dresses and elaborate coiffure with flowers, bands, ,snd pen¬ 
dants mound bulb-shaped caps. These figure* carrying offerings, 
which also recur on the aide wall# of the entrances U> the cells*, 
mi* intended to represent donors and domunccs. rhe vvalls c4 the 
cdlas end amc-chapels ere decorated either with precessions of large, 
rirhlf robed Bodhisativa* moving under ornate canopie? ->r with 
a variety of panels, showing familiar scenes from Buddlmt Hcam, 
Buddhas enthroned among rows of Hodbiiattvas, large re prciei na¬ 
tions of Mahjusri and Hainan ta-bhadia on their v&Htnxi, ctC~ 

- remaining slirincs of the series are very snuM mid dark. 
Thr side wails of cell* of one of these (■***) are decorated with 
scenes from BuddhW Heavens and the back wall » nccuptcd by a 
!mgc representation of the * wind-scene.' There mis msrnpumn m 
cursive Briltm! scribbled by the ride of a donor figure. 

These shrines of myriad Buddhas resemble in other respectyho 
the Cave* ofthc Thousand Buddhas. And both appeal to liuv. A**» 
brgdy influenc'd by, if not copied frem, the cav^cmplcs of India, 

particularly those of Ajautti and Elloni, . .., , a 

Tlurrc are also other smaller remains of Buddlmt Mpai and 
nikfrai in several riles. There arc Buddhist shimm, for msimu-c .u 
Turifcn, Yir-Khoto, mostly near the end of the tom ***** 

the oottn space beyond it. They emwiiu of the central temple and part 
Of t.hc'cnclosing court of a large liuddliisi vikdta, and *Hr 

of mm at the northernmost liuddldsi ^ancillary. At kam-riml r 

hor« i, a w S*™P ota-ta, S**«*g 

mins. There are abo Katicm! mitnaroui other muiturc, mottly 
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of mocks e size. 1 There are small cell as alrovc the spring*. There are 
also cave temples. 2 At Sliorcinifc, also, there have been discovered a 
ruined shrine, together with the an tec ha pel and eel la with relievo 
statues and circular image base, temple ruin, ruined stufia j stucco 
reliefs, and stucco relievo sculptures. 3 There is here also a cave 
te mple. 4 Buddhist shrines have also been found at Khora site. 5 Lastly 
at Mayaklik there are remains of Buddhist shrine, Buddha statue, 
Buddha image with painted base, and Umpire painting * 

There appears to be no doubt about the fundamental influence 
or Hindu culture on tile art and architecture of these Central Asian 
colonies. Sir Aurd Stein is equally emphatic on this point also, 

* The most thorough proof of the dominating influence which 
Indian art exercised on the industries represented in this ancient 
settlement, was supplied by,’ in addition to purely architectural 
and tful plural objects, ‘ die ornamental wood-carving nf the chair. 7 
. . Tile height of die legs is 23 indies and die width of the chair 
26 inches* * . * The meat interest of this ancient piece of furniture 
lies in its ornament;-.] carving, which shows the closest resemblance 
to decorative motives familiar from Gaud bora reliefs. Referring 
for all details of die carving to the description given in the list, 1 
may point out,’ he continues, * diat die four-pctaJIeti flower of a 
shape dosdy approaching the large purple clem ads, which forms 
its most frequent feature, is well known in Gandhara sculptures. 
We find it then,’ he concludes by referring to their essential features, 

either complete and en c losed in squares forming ornamental bands, 
or else halved and placed within triangular spaces just as seen on the 
paneb and Irgs of the chair,** The zigzag arrangement of diese halved 
howrrs has also its exact parallel there. ‘ The eight-petal led lotus*’ he 
emphatically asserts, 1 is unmistakably Indian, wliilc the central 
ornament ol the front panel, with its conventionalized fruit (? pome* 
grannie j and leaves, recoils decorative elements on certain Indo 
Corinthian capitals. ,11 

tSSf" %L*>' t?\' m?* * a *' «® 5 ' aH b Pt»‘ 118^-05. 

1 Mein, 6tnnJta a VoL III, p. t 
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The valleys drained by (he Swat river, toga her with the adjacent 
territory of Buncr to the aouih-cast, correspond to the a no tent 
Utfdiyana or Udyann. The great feme attadiing to this country in 
Buddhist tradition is amply attested by tlu- record* or the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, :ut well as by manifold notice? in literature: of 
northern Buddhism . 1 

Tiic ruins consist of the Buddhist stupa of Top^jraj® small vifidrti 
at Gumbatuna, s B&lo, Kiindag Valiev, Eir-kot , 4 rained slnpa and 
monastery walls of Barrage, Tokar-Dar , 6 mined mansions, dwellings 
and tower, monastic court, on ridge above Kotah/ mined ihipn of 
Amluk-dara arid of King LUuirasena, ShankardAra, r fortifications and 
ruined towers on fiirkot Hill,® mined stupa of Sluiiasi :tc.ir llater.t,* 
Buddha’s Toot-prim near Tirat, 1 ® 

The arrhitoctural details of dime ruins arc similar to those des¬ 
cribed elsewhere and need no repetition here. The ott!y points to be 
noted arc that they are of Indian origin and dint the local |>cculia rides 
arc few. 

1 Sir Auncl Stein, Mrmoitsafikt .SttfuuMgifal Svnty -/ India, no. 4a, p 1. 

*■ Ibid., Fig. 1, p, 6. 1 Ibid., Fig- 5. P- & * Ibid., Fig. 6, 7, p. t3. 
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T Ibid., Fig. 16, 17, p. 2ft * Ibid., Fig. aa t pp, 34, 3 fl. 
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CHAPTER X 


HINDU ARCHITECTURE IN IN'S! 1.INDIA OR INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO 

Tro. UERiVATtOW qv the terra ‘ Insuhndia ‘ is not dear, Nor i* 
Ihtuc any general agreement about its geographical limits. Writet* 
from time to time Lave used ilie term to imply various regions. 
Here it Is used, for tl»: sake of convenience, to indicate ihr mainland 
and Llaiids to the east of the Indian continent, which, though now 
peopled by non-Indian races, professed Indian culture, both religious 
and secular, from gate to rime. The geographical boundaries and 
local names of the territories constituting the penhu mLir and insular 
regions liave naturally changed with ilm change or governing author* 
itfes, and the monumental remains of the Hiiidu-tiiiddhisr period 
Iiai/r dso suffered bull from neglected indilfereiu c and ddibemir 
1 1t-smiction. Whatever tracts, with inevitable modifications, of Hindu 
architecture have survived in tome parts of the peninsula and the 
wlamk will show not only their Indian connexion, but also may 
supplement what have become extinct in India itself and what cai\ 
only !>'■ recognized by a reference to the Silpn-idshm and literary 
sources of information. 

The peninsula c:vt of India U stated, on the basis of aiicinii 
inscriptions of an early date, to have included six regions, states or 
kingdoms: (i) Yavana-deSa, in the north-east, with its capital 
Child ha-nag a rl, now Luang Phrabang, on the Jvtr-kong : (a) 
f -harrtpa-desa, corresponding to Annant and extending to about 
1 tj ° fndo* westwards of the Mc-kong ; (3) Svama-dosa, in the north* 
w«L including Burma proper and the northern part of modem 
Siam east of die Sal win, of which H.rripimynpnra, now Larnplium 
on the Me-ping, was probably the capital ; (4) Kainbhojii-drsa 
included all Cambodia, Lou/r Cochin China, and Siam as far as 
U ttaradih; {5} Ramanya-deia, on the west, comprised Pegu .md 
TenaMwim * and (6) Mafeya-desa, the Malay Peninsula. 1 

nmetc&u, Li Siam -to, l^n I, pp. 5 n fT quonvt by Feign non, Unto} <if 
iniiitM xnJ Eiiium At (kite tun agio}, VoJ. II, pp. .173-374. 
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( Tilt* Ntigtirahiidgama and the Parmtlon supply a list of the 
countries wliich Iwlonged to the Majapahit kings, comprising all 
die island* between Java and New Guinea, including Borneo, Celebes, 
UiiLvm, Bum, Ceram (Ambon), Banda, Ihnggai, Moluccas, Tahiut, 
then die pcttyislets bctw.cn Borneo and Malaya Peninsula, including 
Kedah, Kdaug, Singapore, Penang, KekuUan, etc.’ 1 

This list includes most of tile islands, except Sumatia, Ball, ami 
a few others;, where remains of Indian architecture have been 
dis cove re d . 

Bum to a 


Urahma-deiii, as the tf'rcn would indicate, was dtualcd in the 
Braltm.t'tihlna, or the centre of die then world. It is bounded on 
the west by India, on the north by China, mi the east by Siam, 
t ,n the south by the Indian Ocean. in ihr historical period. Burma 
formed part of Siam and was iulabitcd by the samr races of people, 
Burma wus first «r those cmjnlncs wliich adopted the religion of 
Gauiama Buddha at a very early period. It ‘ borrowed also many 
of the Indian forms. of architecture,' probably from the 1 stiver Bengal 
Province*, which have become extinct in (he land of their origin 
and present difficulty in explaining the differences.* 

The architectural history «f Burma is stater! to begin with the 
foundation of Pagan in the middle of the ninth century. Ils glory 
lasted for about four centuries until it was destroyed in 1384 by the 
Chinese or Tartar army or Kublai Khan. 3 

The ancient buildings in Burma arc known by a curious expression 
pagoda, coined by die early European visitors. The term 1 P.igoda * 
f'PayS in Burmese) * seems «o be applied bv Europeans in Burma 
indiVlereiiiJy to two wry different kinds of structure, namely, the 
bdl-shaped it£pas t and die square temples.’ The former was * raised 
on a scries of terraces or pUtfomw and crowned with a conical 
linial. To llmstr the term ‘Tsodi,‘ nr ‘ Zcdi,' which correspond* wjlll 
(he Chailya in Nepal, and CUcdi of Siam, is sometimes given.' The 
latter was a type of ‘ temple which is *qU;ire on plan will: Some- 
timei projecting porches ur vestibules, and. n the thickness of the 
walls, narrow eorndon, the walls of which are decorated with 


1 India. <ntl l, p. <0. 

» jaines fr'erguiwn, Hhtor, of Mum out Eutm Anhtltiinrf. Vul. II , p. 135. 
‘Vide. Mmw Pile-. Vol. ft, W- S.j ti 
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frescoes or sculpture, with niches ;tt interval* containing images of 
Buddiui Their roofs are pyramidal* consisting of a series of storeys 
of moderate height set back one behind the other and crowned with 
the curvilinear Hkhara of the Indo-Aryan,' or northern style prac¬ 
tised both by ' Jains and Hindus in the north of India, From the 
mouth of the Indus to the Buy of Bengal/* 

Tin- earliest >f ihe circular pagodas, or chakyas, is that a| Bu- 
paya, at Pag fin, ascribed to the first years of the third century a.d. 

‘ Ha- centre portion, or bdi, is of bulbous form, raised on a triple 
base and crowned with two features, the lower one a bold toms 
moulding, the upper our a conical fin ml , with cavctu* sinkings 
between tlie bell and tltc torus, and between the latter and the 
finiah" 

The Banhatigy pagoda of the seventh or eight It century, Mgakwe 
Nadaung of the tenth century, Shwe Dagon at Rangoon, Shwe- 
Hmaudan pagoda at Pegu, and several uthera are examples of (his 
type.* 

‘ The principal variations made in the design of the Zeds [thaitja) 
Lire those of die relative proportion of the bell to the east of the struc¬ 
ture, the ouiiinc of the same and its superstructure, and the decora¬ 
tion employed. Thus in the Lohanauda Pagoda in Pagan, built 
by AnaurahtS in 1059, the bell is of immense size, being three* 
sevenths of the total height of the structure, including the triple base 
and finia!,* 4 

‘ Some or the pagodas have in the centre of each face a flight 
of steps leading to the upper terraces, and oti the level of rhe first 
platform an arch-way similar to the examples in Boro-Budur. In 
one or two cases -ilso there are porches in front of each flight of steps, 
cruciform in plan, similar to those of the temple* of Cambodia.*“ 

Tlie history of the Shwe Dagon pagoda at Rangoon would explain 
the growth of most of the Burmese pagoda*. 1 Originally it is said to 
have been only ay feet high and to have attained its present height 

1 f«lU»cti, /«. cit. f V«|. II, P , 341. i ihV . pp, 341-143. 

1 A ret-wtl iif smaller pamb <«f all dzor, from <jn feet iu 300 fret hi bright, 
Marnmab dir larger oti*. In Emu there it ttn ircjy'a vitlngr in the cmaUry due 
does IKK jhtee* cure or iwo of ihw ilmccuret, and j n nil Uic more impai t*nt town* 
they are numbered by hundred*. They are In Gj« inaumesuldc 1 FernuiMJlC p. 
f«r a Umfeiitm of the pagoda* at T&ton and fW, t« Fergos^pp. £ 3 *. 
355-360, 

• fwguwon, U. til., Vol. Il t p. 343, i /ft*, p, 344, 
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and dimension by repeated caring* many feet in thickness. About 
ihe middle of die Alice nth century the height of the pagoda was 
raised to 129 feet, terrace wnr built round the bill, and die to; — 
a platform—wits paved with ffegstones. In r 7A8 it reached its present 
height of 321 feet, not including die new Hti, wliicli was presented 
by king Mitidon Min. The platform now measures 900 fret by 
G85 feel and rises aljout 165 feet above the base of the hill.' 

It. is staled ‘to have been commenced about 2,300 years ago, 
or about the era of Buddha himself/ Its antiquity is further in* 
dicated by the belief dial it contained in in Dhaiu-Garhiia (rclio 
chamber) not only tight hah* from the head of die last (Gautama) 
Buddha, bul also relics of Jus three predecessors. * After numerous 
miraculous indications, on this spoi were ducoveied the staff of 
Kakusaudha, believed To have Jived some 3,000 years n c. f the 
wutcrsiippcr of Kon3gamaua, ^tid die bathing garment of Kaasapa, 
which, with the eight Lairs above mentioned, are eaihrittcd within 
this great pagoda,’ 1 

The Min gun-pay a b du* other huge pagoda commenced by 
Ikjdauhpaya, who spent twenty-five years over if and died in 1819, 
leaving it incomplete. It represent? the square form Ixmowcd from 
early Indian Buddhism. ‘ It stands on a basement of five successive 
terraces, of little heigh 1, the lower terrace forming a square of 450 
feet. From the upper terrace starts the vast cubical pile of the 
pagoda, 230 feet square in plan, and rises, in a solid mass, 10 the 
height of about 100 feet, with slightly sloping walls. Above this it 
contracts in successive terraces, three of which had been completed, 
raising the mass to a height of tbs feet ai the dme the work was 
abandoned/* ‘ If completed, il would have men to the height of 
500 feet. It is even now a solid mass containing between 6,000,000 
and 7,000.000 cubic feet of brick work. Had ii been carried out, 
it would have been the tallest building in die world,' a 

The Ldnyet-luia, built in the eighth and ninth, centuries, is the 
curliest rvamplc of the square temples, * It is about 24 'H'Jaxe 
and is buili in brick, with a solid pier 8 foct square in the cet 
surrounded by a corridor ■$. feet wide, ( Ai tacit lace of the p. irt - 

1 AtiaSit Rtua/thn. Vol, XIV, "p. 270, referred to by Perswwm, ■'«. fit, 
Vfil. II, p. 547. 

9 Minion to thf Court of Aon, p. 169, 

1 Fcrgtnro, let, r it,, Vnl. N. p 351* 
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bus-reliefs carved iu stone which arc lighted from four entrance 
doorways, one on each -idc of the temple. 1 

■ Uil- two most 'interesting temples of this class are those at Nan 
Taya and Nagayon, Just south of Pagan. The first is considered to 
have been built by king AramnikU about 1050 and the second 
bv Kyiiiitisitdiii in 106,] 

4 It is, however, remarkable, considering the close connexion 
hetvseeu India .usd Surma, so far as architectural style i> concerned, 
Hi find the arch and vault employed systematically diroughoui the 
fatter country in buildings many of which are said to have been 
built by Indian workmen, and further to note that those features 
appear only when they became an actual necessity, As in doorways 
squiring wide openings, or the covering cover of corridors und 
wiftb internal dtemben with a permanent incombustible material 
to cam' these roofs. Those rwt were, as a rule, in the square temple, 
not lb I terraces, but nmurord an ogee >' l tion following die rrie of the 
vault. - This is shown in the temples of Ananrfu, tin- Kyaakuiugyi. 
and AbfcayatfSna, south of Pagan,* 

The Anaiuht is the most remarkable of some fkso to 1,000 temples 
of Pagan ruins which ‘ extend about G miles in length along the river, 
v irh -in average breadth of about 2 milts/ It i-s stated to huvr been 
built by Kyaiitsitdb 1 (057-1083), * It is a square of nearly 200 
feet on each hide, with projecting jwrticos on each fore, .v> that it 
measures 280 feci across each way. It is several storeys in height, 
die two lower ones are square with square turrets at each end, the 
1 luce above have seated lions at each angle. The plan of these storeys, 
asi also the base of the tikhora, follows that of the latter, being -rt 
back At die angles. The tikknra is crowned with the conical linial 
■ ud Hii. The setting back of each storey, one behind die other, gives 
tilt* whole .1 pyramided form, which in this ease rises to the height 
of 183 feet.* 

1 Internally the building is extremely solid, being intersected only 
by two narrow parallel corridors, but in rear of each projecting 
transept is a niche artifica ally lighted from above, in which stands 
a statue of lluddha more tli.m 30 feci in height.* 4 

iFeTBOfsar. ttc. ril., Vot. f!, p. 35s. */W</., p. 333. 

•mj,. rure xu, xxxvm, xxxvi. 

♦ftif., pp. 360-361, I'ieae XLI. 
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TJiis the arrangement is the Cbuimukb temple at PaiitajjA 
at Kanpur, 1 both Jain temples of the flAccnill and seventeenth 
centuries, whlli* the Anatida temple belongs to the eleventh century 
(a.d. lorifi). 'iTiis apparent anomaly is explained by the fo r t dial 
the general basic principle was borrowed from India and the forms 
were unlike. 

Of die other temples 3 at Pagan, die Mabfibodhi was built by Hand* 
aimgmyxi Min in a.d. 1198 in imitation of the Hodh-Caya temple. 

There Is, liowevcr, remarkable dissimilarity between the generality 
of temples at Pagan and their Indian originals. * They arc not 
stupas in any sense of the; term, nor are they vihAras' seven- 
storcyed RrisSda at Polonnaruva, however, appears to lie exact 
original of Pugin temples, die resemblance being so striking,'* 

There arc two other classes of religions structures, known as the 
rhdn and the Pitakat-Taik. 'flic former is the ordination hah for 
priests, which would sj*;ra to correspond with the Dot of Siam, except 
thiit dicy arc not as a rule found in the temple enclosure, as in die 
tatter country. The Upali-Thefn in Pagan, dating from thn diineeudi 
century, is ' rectangular on plan and is divided into nave and side 
aisles by arcades and arches. The centre aisle or nave is loftier ihan 
the side aisles, and Jn section the structure is similar to that of a 
(.hnitya temple for of a Christian church, except that there arc no 
clerestory windows). The summit of the roof is decor;tied with 
term-cotta ridge riles, and in the centre is an attenuated d<f/*nba. 
On the top of the nave and aisle walls is a cresting or pierced para¬ 
pet similar 10 that which crowns die terrace walls of the pagodas, 
The interior is said to be decorated with fine and brilliant Jrescoes/ 4 
There are other examples also. The Pifakat-Taik a the sacred 
library at Pagan, whidi was built by Anaurahta in 1057 to house the 
Buddhist scriptures that he brought away from Thotort * It was 
probably built by the masons whom he brought over from Tim ton.* 

" See Ptotc XXII, Frrguwon, Vd II, p. 47, 

* The other Unumi tftmptt* at Pagan we Dhuramaynngyi (buUt by Naredm 
in a.i> J jIxj) and TiuiipyWyii (built by Abttngsths, *,n. u±a), 

■Compare Sai Mahal Ptoiada. (Frreuwon, VoL, j, p_ 446} ami PitnLa-Tsit 
Plate XL (Peryosion, Voi. U, 336-357). 

4 Ferguson, he, sit., VoJ. II, p. 356. 

* The antiem Suvarua-Bhumi. Goldro Cbmnnr of natwul g<v>grjtphm, 
ritiintrd on the Slicing River, about 40 miter* north nf Martaban, destroyed in a,d, 
1050 by Atuurafati, King of Pegu (Ffaiwir. Veri. ft, pp. 304 w seq., j. A . S. il.. 
VoL XT.rr, pp. ’i t ti Wf, Ffligiwvnr. tu. *iL, VoL |1, pp, 357-3581 

Rut Sumatra ij better Lnowu n> Suvurpa BlifnuL 
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and was presumably a copy of die original library there, The plan 
of ihe structure is square, with, apparently, judging from the roof, 
lour pai^lid corridors round die central chamber or hid].' Dip 
ground storey appears to be of moderate height- Hie roof consists of 
four storeys, set bade otic behind the other, with ogee rods between, 
resting direct on the vaults of the corridors. 1 

The monasteries art- another class of buildings of which the ideas 
were borrowed from India. But die Burmese ‘ monasteries are, in 
almost ah instances, less magnificent than the pagodas to which they 
are attached, and arc, with scarcely an except ion, built of wood— 
a practice destructive of their architectural character, and also 
depriving than wholly of that monumental appearance of stability 
which is so essential to true arddlccturaJ expression.** 

The residential build tugs from those of the poorest to the palaces 
of the king}, were also constructed from time immemorial of (he jtcrish- 
able material. ‘The custom has now passed into a Liw, that no one 
shall 1 i.ivc the power of erecting buildings of stone or bride, except 
it be du: king himself, or unless die edifices be of a purely religious 
character.* 1 

Thus no idea of ancient Burmese civil architecture can correctly 
be formed. 

Slaw 

Hie ancient Syama-dda was die north-western one of the six 
states forming the peninsula east of India «t>d south of China. It then 
included Burma proper and die northern pan of modern Siam 1 
east of the Sal win, of wliich Haripunya-pura, now Laiiipli iim , on die 
Me-putg, was probably die capital, It was thus bounded on the west 
by India and the Indian Ocean, on the north by China, on die cast 
by the Cjhampa-desa, and on the south by the Kflmbhoja-ddri, 
die sea (Syama * Sagara) and die Malava-de&a. 

rhis ancient Siam is knoivn from the epic tradition of die RdttUI- 
i fl connexion with the search for SUa, stolen b) r Ravana; from 
the Buddhist trad it inn of Asoka and Kanklit^ having sent missionaries 


1 Fergus*™, fa, fit-, Vo), II, pp. 336-357. Set Plate XL, and compare with 
s fil?^nMlp , J5r llt ^ CMmr%i0tl wit> ' tJ,c Nabnda Univrnity. 

1 Th-r nwlern Siam ii 0/ much limited area, it In* Burma and the Indian 
L ccah tmthe wr.M : the Shan Stats of Burma. China, and Ijum on the north : 

™S fad Cochin China ,vn ihe cut ; *ad Cambodia, Gulf of Siam, 

and Ihc Malay lYnuuuk on iJie south. 
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ft*r propagation of Buddhism ; from the iu scripttoris discovered in 
Champa and Cam Lodi it ■ from the Siamese chronicles; from the 
annals of Ceylon, Malay Peninsula and Java ; from; the Chinese 
iceords imd Japanese documents - and, lastly, from die accounts left 
by the Chinese and European travellers, 1 
The ancient Chinese empire claims to have extended fo 585 b.c, 
up to die regions ol the barbarians, inch tiling all (he provinces south 
of the great Yang-tse-kmng ■" Many and various tribes appear to 
have beat Included .unuugst these barbarians. * Most or them 
were Taj people, the ancestors of the Siamese, Lro, and Slums of 
today.' 3 These Tai people were driven from their original home, 
Nandiao, and became * the first inintbifams of Siam, long before 
the dawn of history/ • Later cm, Siam was inhabited by three 
races whose descendants may still be seen. £n the south were two 
types, a curly-headed people of Negrito origin, and a wavy-haired 
Indonesian race/ represented by die naked and squalid Sewang 
and Sakai rrajicciivcly, still wandering in the forests of the Malay 
Peninsula,* The northern Siam was inhabited by die Wo* or Lawns, 
distinguished as wild and lame, (lie former 1 chiefly known through 
their habit of collecting human heads and decorating the approaches 
of their villages with rows of skulls/ and the latter inhabiting Shan 
States and Siam and professing Buddhism, known * as peaceful 
cultivators or hunters in their mountain villages/ * Matty hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years before the Christian era, another race of 
men settled in Southern Siam, known as die Khmers, represented 
by the Cambodians, the Muhns or Talaings of Pegu, the K/amuks 
of French Laos, and the K*as and 0tlicr smaller tribes in the Shan 
States/* 

1 The Khmer civilization, die inonumcmal remains of which have 
so aattmishrd all investigators, was of purely Indian origin It h not 
possible to say for certain whftn die fast Indian settlers came to 
Siam or Cambodia, but tltcre is no reason to suppose that any of 
llirir buildings, die remains of which are in existence, date from 
pre-Buddhist times/ But General Wood admits die fact that 
* there were Indian settlers in pre^ Buddhistic times. They must have 

1 Compare Plianiruiriinsth Boss, Tkt imdu in Calory of Slam, pp. 3-17, 

3 Dewetridi floulgcr, ffiitorj «f Chino. 

* IN A. R, I'iwkJ, e.iLO., 0 . 1 . r .„ Cuniul-Geufiml, A fUnary of Siom {1533), p. -p. 
‘Wood, loc. til., p, 40. 'Mipp. 41,41, 
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professed Brahmajuam.' Tlicrc «. however, r«aso» to supine that 
despite all the ancient stone inscriptions found m the rmion peopled 
by the Khmers Ixang purely south Indian (Dravtdiau) bout in 
lettering languAgc, * the first great influx of Indians imo this 
legion dated from Lb* time of king Atoka'* invasion of Kaknp 
imd that the settler* were native of Kalluga 1 and 4 formal t cuomt^ 

:ti various pints along the coasts of flic countries now known as Pegu, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cudiin-China.’ 1 This new has been further 
substantiated by Fcigusson when he says of Burma that it adopted 
the religion of Sakyamuni (Buddha) and borrowed also many of the 
Indian forms of architecture, but with differences we arc now at a 
loss to account for. i i may be that, as we know nothing practically 
of the architectural farms of the lower Bengal provinces before the 
beginning of the sixth century, these forms may have !*cn taken 
lo Prom* and Pegu before tint limeand may have migrated »bo 

to Siam. ^ ’ 

Support to tliis view is received also from the Mtthdcathla'z hit 
of ten Buddhist missionaries sent forth lo various part* of the world 
by king Asoka, in eluding Su vania- bhii mi (land of gold/, variously 
identified with * the region extending from Pegu tight down through 
llic Malay Peninsula, 1 with ' southern Siam, 1 and also with the 
island of Sumatra, Further, * Prince Damning and other competent 
authorities believe that the original iitipn over wliich the existing 
large pagoda of Nak'on Prat’oin was built dates From the time of 
king Ascka.'* General Wood quotes Hiueit Tsang to llte clTr.cc 
that king Siladitya of Kanoj sent missionaries 10 foreign countries, 
who must have visited Siam also ‘ since images peculiar to that 
period have been discovered at Nak'on Prat'otn, Nak’on Srlt’am* 
marai, and in other parts of Siam.’ 4 

According to a Tamil inscription 0 of the eighth or ninth century' 
A.n. Indian merchants appear to have been in irade-rclatfon with 
Siam in i lie early centuries of the Christian era, and they are stated 
to be ihc Tamil Vaishnava soldiers who settled in Siam and built 
the temph of Visfaiju there, 4 

* Wood, f*. ffl„ pp. 4a, 43. 

’Joint* Ferguson, Hiiiety of Indian uniBtuitm AtifditiUm (igioj, Vof tl. p. 339 - 

* Wood, lot. of,, pp, 43-44- 4 /S£#,, 45-46. 

* £.. Hutiscb, Aif * m <1 Total Inscription in Sion, J. H, A. S. pp- 337' 339- 

* Host, Ice. til,, p, ai. 
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The Architectural remains of Indian origin arc very seamy and 
poor in Siam, especially in (comparison with those in the neighbouring 
countries of Champa and Cambodia. In fact the Hindu monuments 
consist of a few unimportant temples and images of Vishnu, Lakshml. 
Siva, and others. Even the Buddhist monuments are rather mu im¬ 
port.* m architecturally, but numerous in number, and include 
monasteries, sffijte*, thmljax. pagodas, and images of Buddha. 

Temple*atSuthodaya,Phra Pathom,Sajjanalaya,Ayuihia.I-opha- 
bnri. Sangkalok, and Bangkok have boon referred to by travellers 
anti historians- There arc various structures built within the enclo¬ 
sures of temples. Their general classification ;ind description may be 
gathered from an account of any one temple. 

1 The outer enclosure of a temple was always rectangular, and 
generally of greater length than width. The enclosure walls were 
as a rule about 3 feet thick, and from 12 to 14 feet high. The most 
important building in the Qdt (enclosure) was the hot (the sacred 
temple) and usually the first built. The hot was rectangular in 
plan, and was divided into central and side aides by columns in stone, 
carrying open timber roofs covered with glazed riles in bright colours. 
The roofs over the side aisles were at a lower level than that of the 
central aisles, leaving space for a clerestory, which consisted of 
pierced terra-cotta slabs. Similar perforated screens were built 
in between the outer columns of the aisles. In important temples 
the M had double aisles on each side.* 

* Th c principal feature in the hat, admission to which was eon* 
fined to the priests, was Lhc great altar carrying a gilded statue of 
Buddha, which was always placed in the central aides, in lhc Iasi 
bay but one.' 

Just like the ordinary shrine, thr hat (of Vat Jat at Sukhodaya) 
stood opposite the main entrance in the east and had a porch in 
front, * In its rear was the principal phra (fidpa) oi the temple, 
of which there were two types of design, 1 lire phra-ptnng and live 
pkra-chtdL The former is of a type peculiar to Siam, about half 
way up is the cell, with its entrance door on (he eastern side, access 
to which was obtained by a steep flight of steps, and recessed niches 
on the three other sides/ Thu* h differed in many essential respects 
from similar structures in India or Burma. * The top, or upper part, 

1 Ferguson, Jw. «(-. Flute XLV1. 
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ti n e o domical shape, which we can easily f ax i c y to be derived from 
the itspa, but the upright part looks more like the Hkkara of a Hindu 
temple than anything Buddhist.’ 

* The phffrdudi (of Vlt Jai at Sukhodaya) is based apparently 
on (he siiipai of India, die cells containing the relics of Buddha, 
however, being placed underground, and reached in the larger 
examples by secret passage* in the thickness of the walls. The enor¬ 
mous structures now existing of the Fathom chtdi is the second 
enclosure or envelope of die original (Judi, and rises to the height 
of 344 fcet. It is surrounded by a triple gallery with numerous 
pavilions, tlvc roofs of which were in die last rebuilding (of 1862) 
copied from those of Angkor Vat in Gamhodia.' 1 

The vi/idm (vihdrai) ant! kamburiens arc similar in design to the 
hot, but smaller in size. Therein also people assembled to offer up 
prayers and listen to sermons. 

There -nr two other types of buildings round only in the royal 
temples. They- arc known as thztUamukk, that is, (haiumtikha (fbtir- 
faced), and Wnva-rfoi, month 6, he, in mtfapa or pavilion, boil) 
elaborately described in die Afdnasdra SUpa-idsba, 1 The former, 
cruciform {svastika in plan, was originally built to shelter a statue 
of die four-faced BmhtnS; bus has been destroyed, and its place 
taken by four niches, placed back to back, each with a statue of 
Buddha racing die cardinal points/ The finest example is stated to 
have been found in the Vat Mandapa Si Na at Sajjanalava. 

file: mandapti (or pavilion) is * usually a rectangular building, 
containing a statue of Buddha. In the Vat Si Jam At Sufchodaya, 
11 measured 57 feci wide by 70 feet deep, and sheltered an immense 
siatiic of Buddha, nearly 50 (eel high, which was constructed in 
brick, coated with stucco and gilded. The walls of the mantfapa 
were also built in brick, and they carried a lofty roof or tower of the 
same material; at a height of ga feet from the ground the hrick 
course* commenced to project one m front of the other, til) they met 
at the top, thus forming in section an inverted pyramid.’* 

Smaller pavilions were built * to hold the Ruddha-pida. the 
mythical representation of the sacred feet of Buddha/ 3 

1 Fcfgnuon, /«, tiL, Vd. II, pp. 4di, 407,40a. 

• ttU, VeL It, p, 4*}, 

J Locilly Imowii m Phrabat, wheel of the Law, Lhr most tamoua example in 

Slum Udttf; isr mile, hurt Laphuburt. 
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The other types of buildings are the Belfry (Ho 1 Rakhang) and Hie 
sacral Library (Ho* Trai), Hie latter found only in die royal temples. 
The sacred tank in the enclosures was known as Sa, equivalent to 
the Cambodian Sra and the Indian Saras. 

* The principal phrn differ* slightly in design (from those already 
described)* die upper part being partly dutii and partly prang. 
It is raised on a platform and surrounded by eight smaller towers, 
consisting of a lower starry, with niche on each side containing a 
statue of Buddha, with a superstructure recalling the entrance door¬ 
ways of Cambodia and Java, though the sculpture is very inferior. 
Above the architrave, carried by /octangular piers with moulded 
capitals, is a pediment enclosed with richly carved moulding, with 
dragons’ heads on each side, and in the tympanum, which forms 
a niche, is a figure of Buddha in tbs nirvana posture, with other 
figures. Above, there is a second storey with a repetition of the 
pediment and niche to a smaller Beale, and there may have been a 
third storey, rising about 35 feci in height, the great phra in the 
centre bring 80 to 90 feet high. Three towers of a similar kind, 
placed side by side, exist in the Vat Slsaval* also at Sukhotfayu 
where they take the place of the phm. Above a plain ground 
storey, with three angle projections, arc other storeys, of which 
six still exist in the western tower on the right, and on each face 
is a niche with trefoil head and naga termini*lions enclosing a 
statue, and, on the angle projections, anlcfixac Carved with heads 
of gorttfhn and other deities. The upper storeys arc only slightly 
set back, one behind the other, so that they may be thr prototypes 


of the phra prang ,' 1 . 

* Of some of these structures many examples would be found m 

die same enclosure- Thus in Hie Vat Jai at Sukhodaya* the most 
important temple illustrated by Poumereau, there was one great 
bhra-chedt and its annexes, two /mb, six vihdm, three kambuntni, 
one maniapa, ten small pavilions, five phra-prangs and over a 
hundred phra-chedi, moat of these bring erected by private persons 
as funeral monuments and memorials—altogether nearly (wo 

hundred structures-' 1 . , , , , 

The design of the phra-prang is found m the crowning members 
of the (modem) pagoda* of Bangkok. Bui iheir ‘ elaboration of 


1 FergusaOn, lee. fit., Val. Jt, p. 1119. Plate XLVI 1 , 
*fjy.,Vo!. 11.pp. 
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detail and exuberance of coloured ornament ’ is d^approved by 
Fergusson. and stated to liavr been * here carried to an extent truly 
barbarous.' But they show ‘ the innate and irrepressible love 
of architecture they display.* Fcigusson comments. however, in 
strong term* when hr says, 1 but if also shows how easily these higher 
aspirations degenerate into something very like vulgarity, when 
exercised by a people in t<i low a stage (if civilization as the modem 
Siamese.* 

‘ The same remarks apply to their dvie buildings : palaces amt 
porticos, and even dwelling-housed, are all as rich as carving and 
gilding and painting can make them; but, as in the pagodas, it is 
overdone and fails to please, because it verges on vulgarity. 1 Being 
in despair of tile Future even,, Fergusson concludes that ’ die new 
civilization is not indigenous, but an importation. Tlu* men of pro¬ 
gress wear hats, the ladies French gowns, and they build palaces 
with Corinthian porticos anti sash-windows.' Hi’ truly deplores 
the similar state of affairs in India when he says, * it is the sort of 
civilization that is found m the bazJr in Calcutta, and it is not 
desirable, in an architectural point of view, at all events, if, indeed, 
it is so in any other respect/ 1 

The pagodas generally built on the banks of ruins arc, however, 

' like so many monastic towns in. die middle of nice gardens with 
shrines dedicated to Lord Buddha. There arc preaching halls and 
temporary accommodation for pilgrims and houses for monks.’ 8 

The country of Siam appears to have been markedly connected 
with India from the time of king Asoka, The religions, tradition, 
culture, and population are of Indian extract Some p8 percent, of 
Siamese at present profess Buddhism. Before the time of Asoka, 
there are reasons to believe, Hinduism was prevalent there. Tire 
images of Vishnu, Gaiida, and other deities, and of Rama, Silfl, 
a* well as the incidents af the Ram&jwut and tin* Makdihdralet 
are found depicted in temples and monasteries in Siam, The names 
of places like Ayodhya, Saurashtra, MaltarasIra, Vishnu-[oka, etc., 
as also ol persons, arc Indian in origin. The name of tire country 
iiidf founds like Indian. 

, ^ architecture and sculpture there arc numerous examples, as in¬ 
dicated above, to iltnw that India contributed the leading principles. 

! FergSMoo, lac. cii .. VoL U, pp. 4 rj, 4 , 3 . 

* Bt*c, be- nt ., p, tos. 
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»’live story of the RSmaynpn h illustrated on the walls of the 
royal temple at Bangkok/ The stories of J a takas were sculptured 
b Sukhodaya, Thus in religion, in literature, in an, in sculp* 
tore, in areiutcctitrc Si ..Ltd owes a lot to India. There art* r ings 
with Indian dries* ministers anti oificers bearing Indian names, and 
Indian customs and ceremonies practised in Siamese tamilies. 

The Brahmans arc stated to have still maintained a leading position 
in tlm royal court of Siam. ‘They preside ovc; coronation and 
other important ceremonies, and occupy as honourable a position 
as dir Buddhist monks in the royal court. They compose die names 
of the princes, towns, and temple* in Sanskrit, They also act as 
flom, or astrologers, and Ackar (i.t, Ach&rya, prccepteu) *>f 
pagodas / 1 

Champa 


Champa is the eastern portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula m 
continuation of Burma, comprising Siam, Lao . Annam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China. It corresponds with. Annum. It is Ixwndcd by the 
Sen of China on the east, and on the West there !S a range of hub 
ajMg the valley of Mekong river, on the south is French Cociun- 
Chiria, and on the north He die parts of the sea, Laos, and Siam. 
It is about ibo miles from easL to west up l« llie Mc-kong. 

'flic original inhabitants, who were conquered by the Indians, prob¬ 
ably in the second century a.h., belonged to the Austrian race. 

The earliest mention of Cbampa-dcsa is in that passage of the 
RSmSwxa where it Is stated that king Sugriva sent out emissaries 
in search of Siia, stolen by lUvupa, The king Asoka s messengers 
abo may have visited the country- of Champa, According to ic 
Arakancac traditions, the first king of Champa was the son of a bag 
of B mm t who settled at RamivatT. the present 
According to another tradition, the hm Indian km^ of Uiampa 
were known as the Kauridiriya of the lunar race, 

Maiolv on the basis of the Vo-chanh inscription in Sanskrit of the 
second or third century oFthc Christian era, it is ih.n t uit iam|. a 

I Bose (fee. eii,. p, ieg) refers, a* ha amhnrily, to Siam m F.. S . E. 

Mlwyxe, Itittoty tf Bur**, V- ?- ( i uoU!d by ®J* K C ; Sla -'', irw “ 
(MW* in th Far Fast, Vv\. I, * Ohmnp/ 1 Introduction. P . ™ 
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Jiail already f>ecn under a 1 Hindu or Hinduized dynasty,” Dr. 
K. C. Majumdar fakes Sri Mara as the first historical' Hindu king 
of Champa In support of this, Majumdar refers to Ptolemy’* frit fir 
.Sanskrit names in Indo-Chhia, the mention of the Chams or 
Annamesc in history in the second century a.d„ and also the Chinese 
reference to the foundation of die kingdom of Champn in joa a,» 
by Lien of ilic family of Km, 1 

Mainly on the basis of inscriptions ami Chinese records, Majumdar 
has dra wTv up the lists of kings of the Hindu dynasties that ruled in 

Champa, beginning with Sri-Mira, from die second century a.d. to 

a.d. r rBo,^ 


So for as the architectural remains of Champa are concerned. 
i_v can rd y put up ^ny claim to a comparison with those of 
.am o la or Java in respect of purely technical design or artistic 

.™" n r \ I J<; / mplcS nf CWn P a ;tpp«ir to have fwen 

erected^jrljCT than those of Angkor Vat and Boro-Budur. 

n, TllC !cmpln3 becn h» groups at Dong 

mug n '^agar, and Plio Hai areas, and individually at Binh 
Um f fOmong My, and Bang An. 

l T matk a tecimkal classification of all these 
monmjicnis under live headings* Wliat he calls die ‘ primitive 

s^vcnlhTd^r 1 ”!- b> MyWJ1 a,,ti thc Po Wagar temples of the 
T!ic ruK Ud ^ ml , qiKirif:j ° r thc centuries respectively. 

tcmnfr- U ^ ^ ir ^ name from the cube-shaped roof of the 

Po £a r W ZJ?t y t the My?fm f<:mp,CS * ** ^ century, 

tn m! r rj P ^ ^ la “ ninth Ccntu D'< and dm Dong Duong 

'z ixa,in - A r in * ktMc ^ 

wed by * Do,,, O^^ZZ!^ 
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The ‘ classic art 1 is so railed because of the architectural Formula 
followed in die representation of the My son temple of mid-eleventh 
century. The * pyramidal art' dcrvics its title from its pyramidal 
form, as represented by the Bang An temple of the earliest tenth 
century, Pn Nagar tcmplr of ihr late twelfth century, and the Van 
IVon temple of the fourteenth century. Lasrly, what is called the 
‘ derived art/ has departed from the recognized canons of the 
classical art and b represented by the Myson temple nf the twelfth 
Century, the l*b Khaim Gar.ii of the fourteenth ccnLury, and Pn 
Rome of the mid-seventeenth century. 

The Myson temples arc situated in a valley, measuring about a 
mile in extent, south-east of Touranne. They arc built in the valley 
proper, as also upon the low peaks of the neighbouring hills. They 
may be divided into some ten groups. The iirst group consists of the 
main shrine and three sulrddtitry temples on each side, of the same 
form but smaller in size, till built on one terrace in a quadrangular 
courtyard, surrounded by brick walls. They are erne ilium {sn&lika) 
in plan and consist of sewer a! stages or storeys. * In the first stage 
of die pyramidal roof, each side contains three pilasters. The second 
and third stages arr repetitions of (he first, though un a smaller scale.' 
The second group, within a square wall, contains the principal temple 
in the centre of the enclosure, 1 A hall with double doom give* 
access to the court from the cast. Two subsidiary temples occupy 
respectively die south-eastern anti north-eastern angle. There are 
two otiter temples within the enclosure, in the south-west angle and 
in front of it. There are besides, seven miniature temples attached to 
the enclosing wall. 1 One of these temples * lias only two storeys 
and the roof of the upper one is ridge-shaped, with ogival ends.' 
There is a colonnade in front of the main shrine- The octagonal shaft 
of each column * is llotcd and ornamented at both ends. The base 
and capital arc both executed with rare perfection. The abacus is 
decorated with the busts of tour Jigurts brandishing swords of a 
peculiar kind. The topmost member i* a beautiful lotut/ 

The dun! group is also enclosed with a wall. 11 consists of die main 
shrine, live oilier edifices, three temples, two subsidiary toil pies, 
id! of the same orientation, and one gate tower. The main shrine is 
separated by an open space into the sanctuary arui ihr vestibule. 
* Internally the arched vault It not of a regular pyramidal character, 
but rises straight to a certain distance.' 
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The fourth group is v enclosed by a continuous wall which forms 
a circuit round die northern, southern, and western walls.* There 
arc two principal temples separated by a rmitmon court, two Other 
subsidiary temples, two minor buddings, and another temple within 
the same enclosure. The fifth group is also enclosed by a wall, witiv 
a gateway in the middle of the southern wall. The main shrine had 
a tiled roof. Us 4 inner chamber is square in plan, and has four 
wooden columns at die four angles. It opens by a doorway to the 
west, and has in die ct titre a richly sculptured pedestal carrying an 
enormous (inga ! (phallus of Siva). There am three subsidiary 
temples, two edifices, and remains of several other buildings. In 
this group only one temple faces the cast, the others having their 
Eayadr towards the west 

Tlie sixth group b also similar in plan, luring enclosed by a wall 
with a single gateway. Here there is only one subsidiary temple, to 
the south of the main shrine in the centre of the enclosure. 

The seventh group is similarly enclos'd with a single gaitway. 
In front id the main shrine, facing west, there the usual hall imakJta- 
There is no subsidiary temple within the enclosure;, but 
there appcajs to leave been a residential chamber. Outside die 
enclosure, to the north-cast, there is a temple with four entrances 
on the four sides. 

'Hie eighth group has no other building besides the main shrine, 
facinp east, which is furnished with die usual front lialt within the 
enclosing wall. There is also no gate-tower, which is substituted by 
a simple do or w ay . 

The ninth group is also enclosed and lias a gateway, but the main 
shrine and other temples have all disappeared. 

The tenth group, at the middle height of a small peak overlooking 
the second, third t and fourth groups, * consist* merely of a long 
chamber,' It luu two doorways at die two ends. 1 

Hie denies installed in the Myron temples include, besides the 
phallus cfShftf Garcia, Skanria, Brahma, Surya, ludra, and other 
gods and goddesses. 

Dang Duong Group 

Tlie general plan or ihc Ikmg Duong temple* appears to illustrate 
die design described in the Mtiwu&m and oilier Silpa-idstraj. The 

■ Fur furtlIw details, sidr Majutfetfir, to, I, Em. ; ParmcJiUcr, 

to. nr putk uevu-^so™. 11 
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whole compound b divided into four main courts. The outermost 
court, tike all the rest, had an entrance porch on the east, preceded 
by two columns. Buildings in ail (he courts arc mostly in ruins, In 
the third court there is a single hall with two side entrances. The 
second court contains ,■. long chamber. In the first, or wuemiost 
court, is situated the main shrine of cross shape (i.c. svtutikr. in plan) 
surrounded, by four sanctuaries, There is, iu front, an imposing build¬ 
ing (mukha-mtinfapd) with four bays. There arc also two oilier 
temples and two residential blocks. The whole court is enclosed by 
a wall, with a porch on the east. 

From the insert pdons it appears tbit ‘ the ruins at Dong Duong 
arc those of a Buddhist temple and monastery, built by king Jaya* 
varman in a.d. 675/ and dial 1 the temple was situated within die 
town of Indrapura, which was at that lime the capital of Champa, 
and dial the widowed queen of Indravarman, named Haradevi 
Rajakula, installed many gods and goddesses within the temple 
area. The actual discovery of Buddhist images among die ruins 
of the temple also demonstrate the Buddhist character of die 
building’ 1 

Ft) Nagat Group 

'Hie Po Nagar temple, otherwise known as * the goddess of the riiy; 
Jy situated, facing east, on a small hillock at the entrance of a valley. 

* It command.! a good view of the lagunc at die foot of the hillock 
and of the sea dose by.’ 

The temples were built within an enclosing wall in two rows from 
north to south, each containing three. The principal temple is in die 
front row, 1 A steep staircase leads to a lower terrace cont aining an 
imposing ball with a colonnade.’ There appears to have been a 
gateway also. 

The superstructure of tlib main temple, wherein is installed a beauti¬ 
ful image of Uml* 6 consists of A small member of oglvui-duipe, 
superimposed upon a bigger one of the same shape. Each of them* 
stands upon two pilasters, between wliidi, at the bottom, is a human 
figure decorated with a mukuta (crown) and with hands joined near 
the breast,’ ‘The roof consists of four stages. The interior of the 
roof is a pyramidal vault, ending in a long chimney to which am 

1 MiijtuuJar, lot. tit., Vol. 1 t p. 350 ; Vf& Pamwatirr, Pblis XCY 111, W >*1- 
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attached, at the height of the third stage of die roof, two cross-pipe* 
which extend over the entire summit of the building. The vestibule 
is a copy of the main building in all its essential features.** 

This appears io be the best preserved and most beautiful of all 
temples in Champa. 

One other temple of this group lias a peculiar roof, consisting of 
;v single curvilinear pyramidal dome of elegant shape, with two hulb- 
e imped stones as finiili looking like the pliaHu^ uf Siva. 

From lose rip titans it is dear that there were several other buildings 
at Po Nagar. One of these has been identified as an apsidal Buddhist 
clmilya, with a central nave and two aisles .- 1 In another inscription 
it is stated that ' King Satyavarma bulU a new temple and installed 
therein a new tnakh«-iihga t together with images: of oilier gods and 
jodtltw. 1 In a third inscription of a.d. 817, Senapati Par is stated 
to have 1 erected three temples with matfafi/u (pavilions) and gates 
and installed god* and goddesses/ 3 


Hie Po Hai temples 3 on the lop of a hillock consist of three shrines, 
facing east, in two different levels. The principal one is enclosed 
by a wall 1 The absence of comer towers brings out very* promi¬ 
nently the resemblance of this type of temples with die storeyed stupas 
of India, fmm which it seems to have been ultimately derived.'* 
The Po Dam group consists of six temples,* also situated on a hill, 
but lace the south, mid the upper storeys of one with curved roof 
resemble some small temple in Boro-Budur. 

1 7?f ^ Romc t£TO ^ cs a,rts * st « f die principal shrine and another 
building, ■ 


I at’ Io Klung Garni temple comprises six buildings built on a 
peak, commanding a fine view. 3 

Hie Ho hai temples consist of liirec shrines built on a plain, acid 
ifie Hung Thank group of five temples at the font of a hill.* 


■Phmtkr vSY 5 *’ ■** : fw, at., Wflte XXLT, 

1 FoTpSE dhlJr V' !* 7 > ***** b V M^umdar. 

Book III, pp. 4r ’ **' ^ ^ l P * 58 : for Irwcriplkmi, 

i * l atm **•» fan * I HI, pp. m tt im 

• Mijuinilar, tec, dl„ Vdi. I, fJj 9 

JJmnamBT, rfiia VI and VII; Vfujumdar t> a « 

l 5“™^. £*<« vm to X: Majumdrtr ; P «I 5 ‘ 

P-irmeutler, FIai*% XV *< Kl v, v/- T ‘ * *53* , 

XX and XXI : Majumir, p, 2 Jh P* *58 I and Plirmciitier, Plate* 
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The remains of a few cave temples also have been found a! 
several places in Champa. The Phu fhioc cave is oval in shape. 
r The inner chamber has a vaulted roof, and two cell* radiate from 
it.’ 4 The marble mountains near Hos Que contain srvera! eaves 
round a central hall, which is, however, open to the sky,’ * Tlte 
caves of Phong Nlm are of massive proportion*.' This cave contains 
an image of Buddha and some other sculptures. There arc some 
hundred inscriptions, one of which appears to contain the word 
' SSriputra/ thus indicating a Buddhistic sanctuary. The Cluia Hung 
cave also contains a small image of Buddha, Tlte caves near the Lac- 
Son village appear to have been * transformed into Buddhist 
tuaties by the Chains.* In these caves there are some thirty-six 
inscriptions. 1 J * 

The sculptures in connexion with the temples and eaves com¬ 
prise the images of both gods and goddesses, kings and queens, men 
and women, and animals, Tin: actual tomographic proportions 
in Tata or any oilier system arc not available. But Dr. Majumdar 
declares that ‘ the features, at least of the upper part of the body, 
are well proportioned and the expression of face is pleasing.' But 
he comment* that, ' like die Indian an, the images of gods in later 
periods became more and more deformed, tiil incy assumed some¬ 
times a monstrous appearance,' Tire figures of dsarapSlm (door* 
keepers) in temples arc cited as examples. 1 .Some of the human 
figures, comprising praying ones, mounted on elephant*, lions, 
apsaras (nymphs), demons, etc., as also of musicians, are stated to be 
* really dunning.’ The bas-reliefs on pedestals arc stated to be 
so good as to be compared with those of Java. 2 

City Plan 

The description of the city of Champa is available from a Chinese 
text. 1 It is stated to have been situated at a distance of about 6] 
miles from the sea coasf. * At the north-west angle oi the ramparts 
of the city were high mountains and a long chain of hills. To die 
north of these hills flowed a river, to the south also there was another 
river winch joined the former to the cast of the city.’ 


1 Majumiiut, ItK. rib, VoL I, pp, 259-360 ; Pannentier, lie, til., Vo!. 1 , pp. a 18, 
F| JJ- 4>, P- 317. S0i PP- 542-54^* quoial by Majuro dar. 

' For blither detoils, visit Majumdar 1 Qwmpa,* pp. 963-471! a ad Panuistller, 
bt. tit ,, Figs. 7ft io 107. 

1 Chinai A'ing T(Jmtt ( a p, 537) referred toby Dr. Majumdar. lev, eil, t p. tfj- 
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* The dty was surrounded by a wall about a mile and a half in 
circumference. On a. britk wall, aljoul joo feet high, was raised a 
second bride wall of hair that height, pierced by square loop-holes. 
On the walla were: placed wooden boards supporting mauy-s tor eyed 
pavilions, on the roof of which again arose towers varying in height 
fmm 40 to 70 to. There were four gates in the walls. The main 
gate was 011 the east. It opened near two islands in die river Houai, 
The western gale Opened on a double ditch which turned to the north 
and reached a hill. The southern gate, likewise, opened on a double 
ditch. The northern gate opened on the river Houai.' 

* Within die walls were a small enclosure, tin- assembly rooms, and 
brick palaces* There was a palace, opening to the east, of which 
the loose pieces supporting the rafter looked like the tail of an owL' 
The roweni are also suited <0 have been of an owl shape, ' with its 
tail turned towards the wind and touching the mountains and the 
domL, looking as if towards the water and ascending to the highest 
peak of the mountains .’ 1 In design, die city itself, it should be 
noticed, may correspond to the Kb eta plan of the M&nctsdra, while 
ptihakr. (oivlj has been distinctly referred to in the Marmara as 
4 site-plan, which appears to have been carried to the towers and 
palaces builr within the city, probably of the same plan . 9 

There are also scanty remains of some fortified cities. The citadel 
of Sri fiaitoy, an irregular quadrangle in dupe, is situated on the 
right bank of the river Song Luy. This 1 si tows greater knowledge 
in the art of fortification than any other.' Thank Ho, about Ten mites 
from the mouth of the river Song Da Rang, is f enclosed between 
a mountain and the left side of the river, and the open face is pro¬ 
tected by a wall. It was also protected by red nits and towel’s and 
had several gates/ Of the citadel of Chatisa anti Coy Luy very 
little remain* 10 enable a description. 

Remains ol * a first class military fortification ’ have been dis- 
covered at Cuban, the ancient capital town of Vijaya. ' They cover 
a rectangular area of over 1,500 yards from north to south and of 
1,200 yards from cut to well. It was protected by an arm of the 
Hinli Dinb river on the north, and a strong wall, without any flanking, 
on either >idei. The wall was built of earth with revetment or 

v ,^ WviiiufAii, B. E, F,, Vo!. XIV, no g, pp, 23-^4. Dr. Mnjumdar. lot. ejf-, 

* I ulfi Miinoidi 1 1 CUirtp. VII ; and m pp. 101 ooa, 104 of ihb volume. 
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limouite, and was pierced through by tunnels for the Ingress and 
egress of a small brook. There .ire a number of high mounds on all 
sides which probably conceal some towere or gates/ 1 

Tins brief account of Champa architecture docs not lack in ilir 
variety of structures. Except private dwelling-houses of simple char¬ 
acter, all other types of buildings, namely, cities, forts, palaces, and 
temples have been referred to. In most eases their Indian origin is 
more than indicated. But there lias been difference of opinion on 
this point, on account of the inaccessibility of tho Siljxi-'&stra, like 
the Mantnara, wherein alone one can find the basic principles nf Hin du 
architecture, Thus M. Pannentier, who has discussed the quest ion 
of die Champa an at great length and who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of live art and architecture of Champa, was faced with a 
real difficulty. In order to come to the conclusion that Champa 
might have borrowed from India through die Indian colonizers, it 
was naturally necessary for Pannmtfcr to see such structures in i 

India of some earlier dales than those of Champa, On tliis ground 
he is perfectly justified in denying a connexion of the Champa, an 
with that of Cambodia anil Java. So far as India is concerned, 
even in the absence nf archaeological remaius, there arc convincing 
literary evidences which dearly show that Champa art might luivc 
easily migrated From India. 

Even on purely archaeological grounds, Dr. Majumdar and others 
have joined issue with M. Pannentier when the latter says that, 

‘ with the exception of the curved roof, no typical dement of Indian 
ardutecture appears in Cham style, nor is any typical motif of the 
Cham art traceable in the old Indian style/ 

By way of refuting M. Pa mien tier. Dr. Majumdar rightly says 
that, ‘to us, the characteristic feature of a Cham temple seems to 
be its storied roof of several stages, in gradually diminishing propor¬ 
tions, each of which is again a miniature of the whole. Now this is 
the characteristic feature of what is known as the Dravidtan style. 

The ralhas of Mama!lapuram and temples of Gcnjccvcram and 
Bad a ms of the seventh century a.d. are cited as examples, The essen¬ 
tial resemblance between the fikharas of normal Cham temples and 
of the Dharmaraja Rat ha and Arjuna Rat ha is also referred to, The 
elongated curvet! roof with ogival ends has its counterpart in 

1 MjjuuuW, lot. dt V«l. I, u. -i&i-i&J. P&nnmtiiJ, toe, til., Wales IV, XXV11, 

XLIX, LV. 
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Gnncsa Ratha and Sahadeva Km ha. The third type of curved roof 
of Champa temples ‘ resembles Draupadi’s Ratha, and is probably 
derived from those of North-Indian style, as Karmen tier himseif 
admits.’ It is, however, dear and natural that dir Ch i ms did not 
blindly imitate the Indian prototypes, but added new dements of 
tlieir own, ‘ But the fact,* concludes Dr. Majumdar, * that their 
style was diraughnut based upon the essential and characteristic 
features of Indian style seems to be beyond question.’ Dr. Majumdar 
is equally convinced that Cham sculptures bear striking : agreement 
with (he Indian style in both, essential and non-esscntiaJ elements.' 1 

Cambodia 


Cambodia is situated to the south of Siam. It b included in a 
group of countries, without natural boundaries, comprising Burma, 
Siam, Ann am, and Cochin-China. The ruined cities, palaces, and 
tempira of Cambodia arc astonishing from an architectural jjoint 
of view. The famous temple of Angkor Vat and others are in a 
way more imposing than even the Boro-Budur of Java. The Hindu 
city-plan, which is missing h odicr parts of Imulindia, is fortun¬ 
ately available in Cambodia, The civil architecture, a ho, b a novelty 
of tiie archaeological remains without which the Hindu influence 
in arts and architecture in Ltisulindiu cannot be complete. 

There b a well-established tradition, which has been recognized 
by European authorities' also, that in 4+3 a.c., Prca thong, a Hindu 
prince, son of the king of Indraprasiha (the modem Delhi), 
emigrated with a large number of his followers and settled at 
Chou kan, north of An gar, * In 135 b.c, the Chinese arc said to 
have conquered the Cambodians. There is also a record that, in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, emigrants from Madras marie 
their way Into Cambodia, introducing die Brahman faith, the 
Sanskrit alphabet, and Indian rites and customs,'* 

Ihc Khmer ami Sanskrit cp (graphic texts give details of a dynasty 
of seven kings who reigned from A.t>. 435 to C80. From Urn death 
of the last ktn^ Jayavarman 10 the commencement of die ninth 
century there are nu records. In a.d. 602, JflpvanUBsi II, who 


! Im, eft., Vol, I, pp. 271-374. 

Ut. Bjutun {VoL I, p. 393), TiuamBtr fp. 17), quoted by Fergussoit, Uiitety of 
an * Airrtrni Anhitn-ture, Vo I U, p. <m 
fergUHK, U. eft., Vol. D, p. 373, 
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may Itavc been connected with die earlier dynasty, formed a new 
dynasty of eighteen sovereigns who ruled till a.d. iaoi. To this 
monarch is attributed the foundation of the Cambodian kingdom, 
with its capital Angkor Thom* He is credited to have laid the founda¬ 
tions of (lie great city of Angkor Thom, the royal palace in its 
centre, the pyramid temples of Phimt’anakas, the great temple of 
Bavon, and other structures, 1 Aymonier has correctly traced the 
origin to this great king of the colossal constructions which were 
raised during the four centuries following.* He is also of opinion that 
this king may have come from Java, with an acquaintance with the 
great temple of Eoro-Buclur, But there arc some small earlier temples 
of comparatively small importance, built towards the end oft hi? sixth 
or commencement of the sevenLh century, in which the origin or 
the Cambodian style may lie traced. There are, however, striking 
similarities between the great temples of Java and Cambodia, The 
oilier kings of this long dynasty were also great builders. Thus J the 
third king, Indravarman, besides building the temples of Baku and 
Bakong, completed and consecrated the remplc of Bayon in Angkor 
Thom. To the fourth king, Yaiovarman, is attributed the comple¬ 
tion of rbc great capital city, also the temple of Lotci and the pyramid 
temple of Pitimkanakas in the centre of the palace enclosures. The 
ninth king, Rijendravarmau, built two great temples, Ta-Prom 
being Brahman tea l, and Biblical Kedci, Buddhist. The tenth king 
also built several temples, of which die most important is the pyramid 
temple uf Bapoun, immediately south of the royal palace in Angkor 
Thom. The eleventh king, Sfiryavarman, who reigned for nearly 
a half century, was a great builder, the temples of Phnom Cliisor, 

V 3 t Ek, Phnom B 3 set, Prali VShear, and Prah Khan being attributed 
lo him, HLs successor continued hia work and built die temple 
of Bantcai Ta Kean, Phimai, Pre Rup, and, probably, the temple 
on Mount Bakheng, south of Angkor Thom. Vat Win may have 
been built in 100 by one of the three following kings. 

The sixteenth king, Suryavarman II, who ruled from ma to 115a, 
completed the great temple of Angkor V'5t, which is said to have 
iHien bid by his predecessor. No further temples were built during 
the reign of the last two sovereigns.* Thus the actual building period 
hi Cam bod u may be placed between a.d. 802 and 115?. 

1 Feiyuisou, VoL, tl, pp. ■(73-374, 1 H AynMrtiirr, CambaJ^t, HI, p- 4®fl, 

l ergiiHOTL, Iik, cit., Vo!. I, pp. 374-375. 
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From mi architectural point of view the great temples of Cambodia 
have been divided bio four groups. 1 Tlnac of Ta IVohm,. Kcdci, 
and Prc Rup, possessing generally three enclosures, are btiill more 
or Ires on the same level. Secondly, ih? pyramid temples, Phimca- 
nakas and Bapuon, consist of a series of narrow terraces rising one 
above the oilier, Those of Angkor VSt and Bayon combine both the 
enclosed and raised terrace types, where the enclosures are within 
the other, each raised from 15 to 20 feet above the level of that 
outside, mil king the whole look like r pyramid. Oic fourth group 
comprises all smaller temples, consisting of three to five sane marie 
placed side by side, the centre one bring the most important, and 
the whole surrounded by a wall or moat > 

‘ Tint enclosures consist of a moat or stone wall. In some temples 
one or more of the enclosure? take the form of a gallery or corridor, 
which » roofed over with hori20Tn.il courses of stone corbelled over 
till they meet at die (tip. In parts of the cliche urea, as also in. front of 
temples, are tanks of water with stone borders and steps round. 
Each enclosure h furnished with four gopuras or gateways ended 
with a tower raised from the centre of the top. The gateways on 
the north and south are luvariably dosed with imitation doors in 
Slone. The principal entrance to the temples is, as a rule, from the 
east, except in cases like Angkor V&t, which lias a western entrance, 
die capital, Angkor Thom, bring on the west/ 

The remarkable feature of the pyramidal and raised-terrace group 
is their imposing approach Tty cawicwRys of considerable length and 
their staircases, comprising 39a steps in front of the gopur<t of Phnom 
Giisor temple. 

1 Tlie sanctuary is always situated on the axis of the principal entrance, 
generally on the cast. In general design it takes the form of iikhara or 
tower, the lower portion rarely liigher than the width, but crowned 
with a series of receding stages. On die three sides are false door¬ 
ways, like on the north and south of the gopuw, which, are elaborately 
carved. The walls are of great thickness, sometimes 3 to 6 feet, deemed 
necessary to carry die superstructure, built widi horizontal courses 
of stone or brick, corbelled out internally so as to meet in the centre.' 

ft is hardly necessary to say dial all these are the common usual 
features of Hindu architecture applied with little alteration to Cam¬ 
bodian temples. 

1 FergUiKJ), /uf, ctt. Vo|. f|, pp. 376-330. 
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The largest temples in Cambodia are those of Angkor Vat, Bayou, 
audBeng McaJca. Angkor Vat is die best preserved, but of la ter date. 
Bay on and Mealea were built at a period ‘ when the architectural 
style of Cambodia liad reached perhaps its highest development/ 1 

* Angkor Vat ’ means ■ the’temple of die city/ It is situated about 
a mile to the south of the capital city of Angkor Thom, and between 
it and llie lake Tonld Sap.* ‘ It is almost an exact .square and mea¬ 
sures nearly an English mile each way. The waited enclosure of the 
temple measures i,o8u by 1,100 yard;, and is surrounded by a moat 
a r6 yank wide. The moat is crossed on the west by a splendid cause¬ 
way, carried on piers on either side- This leads to the great gateway, 
five storeys in height, iioi unlike the gofiuru of a Dravidian temple, 
but extended by lateral galleries and towers to a ihyade more than 
boo fret in extent. Within this a second raised causeway, 370 yards 
long, leads to a cruciform platform in front of the temple. On either 
side ul this, about liall way down, is a detached temple. , , . The 
general plan of the temple .. , consists of three enclosures, one within 
the other, each raked from 15 to 20 feet above die level of that 
outside it, so as to give the whole a pyramidal form. The outer 
enclosure measures! 590 feet by 700 licet, and it covers, therefore, about 
413,000 square feet- . , . There are three portals, adorned with towers 
on each face, and on either side of these arc open galleries or veran¬ 
dahs, which, with their bos-relicts, are probably die most remarkable 
features of this tcmpic/ 3 

It looks like a pyramid 1 more than 6011 feet in breadth across its 
shortest width north and south, and rising to 180 feet at the summit 
of the central lower. It jb consequently larger and higher than 
Boro-Budiir, ami surpasses the latter* in its ornamentation as well 
as in the delicacy or its carvings/* 

The temple 1 proper is situated in die centre of the middle court, 
' It measures 200 feet by 213 Icct. and is crooned by five towers 


J Fexgusson, tot. ul, Vut. II, t>. 3811. 

- Sy o ireaty, France obtained from Sum, in 1907, the fimvintea -wlterrin Anplvt 
x «“* BUUWH3UJ other tanpks (ire situated. 

_ Fcrgumm. f«. at., Vd. It, pp. 38a, 

m the matter of colon madt-* of the RumcSwara winpte, both Itoro-Biutor 
ami Angkor V&i are 11 a ted by Fetgusson to be superior for .trchiicciuisl tWign and 
tculptmal detention, 

*/Ihe building ivhidt resembles the innemv»l temple is that at Ranpui m 
(»tvdvyar District of the Jodhput territory. Jts dinieiwan-a art nearly the Bme, 
300 hy 335 feel j like this, it has fil'd spires omitarly disposed and tout open 
cutifl* ; and j; Kanpur, as here, there are a certain tmmhc* of wake figum- 
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or spires {Okhota), one on cacti angle, and one taller limn the other 
m the centre, rising to a height of itto fed, "I he central tower lias 
(bur cells, one facing the central hall from each side.' 1 

The most wonderful features of the colonnades of Angkor Y at 
arc the sculptures that adorn (heir walls- 1 These .ire distributed in 
eight compartments, one on each side of the four central groups of 
entrances, measuring each from 250 to 300 feet in length, with 
a height of about hi feet. Their aggregate length is thus at least 
i.uoo feet, The number of men and animals represented extends 
from 18,000 to 20,000. Generally speaking, die reliefs represent battle 
scenes of llie inosl animated description, taken from the Ramd/apa 
or die Mvh&bharata . 1 There arc other bas-reliefs, also, dealing with 
different subjects, ’ one representing heaven, eardi, and lied ; one 
representing the second AvatSra of Vishnu, the world-supporting 
tortoise, another dealing with the churning of die ocean with, die 
great snake NSga.’ 2 

* llit* only other temples where sculpture is used in anydiing like 
the same profusion/ declares Fergusson 1 arc those at Boro-Budur 
in Java and that at Halcbid ' 3 in Mysore State. 

1 No trace of an arch of any description hat ever hoot found in 
Cambodian architecture, 1 and there is no dome at Angkor V 3 t. 
Hume are, however, 1,532 pillars in this single building. All these 
piers strikingly resemble the Roman Doric order/ 

So far as die identity of the Angkor Vat is concerned, Fergussem 
and others have no doubt that ii was originally a Hindu temple, 
probably of Naga-Yasuki, and dial it could not be a Buddhist temple. 
The reasons given are convincing. ‘ Though die god is gone, and die 
Buddhists have taken possession of the temple/ every angle of every 
roof is adorned with an image of die seven-headed snake, and (here 
;ui- hundreds of them ; every cornice is composed of snake’s heads 1 
every convolution of the roods, and there arc diousunds, terminates 


1 fergunan, /«. rif., 11 , pp. 586 . 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 385, jBft. 

* Ibid., p. 386. 

1 Similar r ygmbU mre of Kashmir pilkrt with tlie Grecian Doric order lw* l«m 
• (FermievN, loc eil„ 11, p, Jflfp. It lift* been shown that the five Indian 

q jtters <leaciit>Mi i„ 1 J,e Silpa^JiHriu, PutAna.f, and Agginai arc rimilur U> ihc five 
< .rnjk-Kotmn inlet* in reject of proportion and mouldinin |>i* tllft writer’* 
Emjvlapatdia y Hmd-j. Auhittttart, under SUmWia). 

It t 1 In Iri-j'i ii hjiid’ and jn posjcssion of ihc Siiiuos Iw'rws, who ! jve 
dedicated it tn the wan!up rrf Buddha. 
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in a five- or seven-headed snake. The balustrades are snakes, and 
the ridge of even roof was apparently adorned with gill dragons.' 

f There is one ihing more certain than another, emphatically 
declares Frrgusson, 1 that Angkor Yfu was not origin ally tree let! by 
Buddhists or for Buddhist purposes. This fact is abundantly proved. 

1 In the first place, Lhcrc is no sign of dagoba, or of a vihara, 
or of a thailya hall in the whole building, nor anything that can be 
called a reminiscence <>r any feature of Buddhist architecture. More 
titan this, there is no trace of Buddha, of any scene from his life, or 
from the Jatakas to be found among the sculptures.’ Referring to 
the Bnddhist temples at Bharaut, San chi. Amaravati, Gandliara, 
and Bom-Butlur, Fergusson concludes, most unhesitatingly as¬ 
serting, that * there is not a trace of Buddhism in any of the bas- 
reliefs yet brought to light from Angkor VSl, nor an integral statue 
of Buddha nr of any Buddhist saint about die place, 11 
The Siamese, who are now in possession of the temple, have in¬ 
troduced images of Buddlia into the sanctuaries and other places, 
and, * with the usual incurious eicss of people of their class, assert 
(in Siamese records) that ii was always so.'- ‘I he unfounded 
traditions of Asoka having sent missionaries EC* Cambodia and of 
Aivaghqslia’s having visited die place, as also die account of a Chinese 
traveller,* who saw the country' with Buddhist spectacles, in i 2 95 
1297, have lent colour to the Siamese records. 

The temple of Bayou is situated within thr city walls of Angkor 
Thom. Ii was founded by Jay&varman II (a.d, floa-Bfig), the first 
king of the dynasty, an^j was consecrated by YaSuvarman id&g-ejio), 
the fourth king, about a.d. 900. That this long period of a hundred 
years was required for the construction of this great temple may 
be indicated by the fact that it had a double course of sculptural 
comdon, * the aggregate length or which, has been calculated to be 
over 36,000 feel, or nearly twice that of Angkor ViH,* and that, 
while Angkor Vat has nine towers, the temple oi Bayon had lifty- 
Unformnatdy it suffers From icrriblc min and a fore.ii of trees has 
badly invaded it. Tims m> general view is available. But die 
architects have recovered its wonderful plan. It b oi a pyramidal 
form and belongs to the third group of Cambodian temple. " Hie 

1 Fergussr-n, /if, ri(.. VoL It, p. 
f Tnunliiiion Uy Abd Rcuiusxi, 
rt- w*. 
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principal difference between it and the Angkor Vat in found in rhe 
stamd phulhrm, and the great importance given to the sanctuary, 
ns well as the richer and □tore da borate ornamentation/ It had 
great entrance porches on the north, south* and west sides, and 
the entrance porch vestibule and two oilier halls preceding the 
sanctuary on die east side. 

It appears to have been a Brahma temple from the fact that die 
towers are decorated wilh the four great masks of Brahma on each 
We. i heir 1 One modelling and expression,' declares Fergusson, 1 are 
only approached by Un* great Egyptian Sphinx / 1 


liittg jI-X tiil&fi. 

llic letupl l* of Beng Mealea, probably of the ninth century, is 
situated about tvemy miles casi of Angkor Thom. It belongs to the 
first group of Cambodian temples, all the enclosures being more or 
, * mi the stnw level. Its exceptional features lie in the feet that, in 
the first enclosure on the smith or left side, arc two groups of buddings 
’ wluch arc assumed to have been the palaces of (he king and the 
ducon respectively/ The palaces are identified by the smaller corridors 
great hafts, with side aisles, as throne or state reception rooms. 
, waI * oi ™f corridors are as those of Angkor Vat and Bavon, 
Vn 1 , CCaralJ<m co * ,fine d to rhe entrance portal* and die towers/ 11 
AIJ the outer courts are tilled with water, forming huge tanks. 

, *! ! S rj.n m * ru f lcd condition. Its general view is thus not 
iiiui b J' J ,c pbl ! 135 beetl * howevcr > tebmatmeted* The chief 
\Ztr, n Qi f'r *, ,ntMing - But 11 » d< *“ from the gcnrial 

^ t0Ty of lhc d >' nas, y it wa* originally a Hindu temple, 

Bapoun 

,7/ of , Ba P° utl " “ “ample or the pyramid typo of Cara- 

wtor Thom'' -Vt “ ttuU *= d i™rocdiately south or thr palace in 

iiiwn bei n' £l . ^ conndcrabic resemblance to the temple of 

' ‘ *f of >“ Mwd and third platform is much 

PS* not carved on the 

enriched wirl ,/*,/ arS?*^ 1 nor arc ^ wails of the corridor 
amched With die bas-relief sculp.ore of Bay™ and Angkor Vat. 

L, «* M»FoneT4r CtaM,,. Toms t 
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But the tidiness in beauty of tire carving is quite as fine as that <jf 
Bayou.' 1 

This is also in a ruined condition. Its other details arc Urns 
missing, 4 


City nf Angkor Thom 

The foundation of (he <dy of Angkor Thom was bid by the 
first king, Jayavarman II (802-869), but not completed or occupied 
till the reign of Yasovarman iflfky-gio), the fourth king. This lotm 
period of a hundred yean required for its construction is indicated 
by the greatness of the city, its pal.ices, temples, toads, and bridges, 
< The city measured dose upon to,000 feet cast to west, and 9,600 
feet from north to south, giving a perimeter of ji miles to the en¬ 
closure walls. Those walls, about 22 feet high, were surrounded by 
a moat, 300 feet wide, and entered through five gates, one on the north, 
south, -md west rides, and two on the cast, the most important, edited 
the Gate of Victory, leading to the palace.'* It was of what is called 
die foastika (cruciform) plan in die Manat 5m and other Silpa-Mstras. 
It consisted of a central gateway, 52 Feet square, with recessed 
angles and side wrings. Three towers, with BialunS masks on die four 
sides of each, rose above the central gateway and the side wings. 
The walls of die city were also of very great extent and of dimen¬ 
sions commensurate with its importance. Unfortunately no other 
details of die city proper arc available.. 

* The palace enclosure, situated in the centre or the city, measured 
about 2,000 feet by 800 foci and was surrounded by a double wall, 
with moat between. In front of the palace enclosure was a great 
terrace over ttoo feet long by 45 feet wide, aud 15 feet high, die walls 
of wluch were sculptured with elephants. No traces of walls of any 
description have been found in front of this terrace, suggesting that 
it formed an open space where reviews took place Itefcrc the king 
and his courtiers on the terrace. At the north cod of this square is 
a cruciform (soastikd) structure, about 30 feet wide and 60 feet 
long, richly decorated, with six bands of sculptured figures, and it 

1 FerjjuMOP, toe. fit., TI, p. 398. 

T The oilier isc&mpla of the pyramidal type are Pblnuamhi*, Billiroi!. and Tj 
Kso, of which siso the details are tulining. 

* Faguason, toe. rif., U T p. 401. 
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was on the top of tills ihai the French explores found thr supposed 
Jtatur of the leprous ting 1 to whom rhe monument was ascribed/ 1 
The great temples of Angkor Vji, Bayon, and Bapoun* and many 
smaller temples were built iti ibis capital city. Some of tin- numerous 
temples appear to have biren * built a s palaces fi.r the king and 
occupied by him, hi* family, and courtiers/ ' hi the outer court of 
Beng M&iJcii are two groups of structures which have been des¬ 
cribed a^ the palaces of the king and the queen respectively. On 
the west Side of Phi mean aka;, and within the palace enclosure of 
Ai.ckoi riiofit, arc the roundatioiis of buildings winch arc supposed 
to have been the residences of the king and his family, the women’s 
quarto* occupying die whole width of the enclosure against die 
West wall in which there is no entrance gate. At Vfct Phu, near 
Basnk. on either side of the causeway leading to the temple, i> a 
structure of about J50 feet frontage, with a rectangular court at the 
back and surrounded with a corridor vaulted like those in the tem¬ 
ples, and iltose are considered to be palaces. Again at Phnom Chisar. 
< ; n die north side of the court, rhe sills nf the windows arc 6 feet from 
the ground, so that the corridor they lighted may have been occu- 
pied by women/ Concerning the accommodation necessary for a 
king and Ins retinue of thousands, Ferguswn declines that only tem¬ 
ples like Angkor Vat, Betig Mealea, Ta Prohm, and Prah Khan 
could possibly hold them. Though Bayern might have been occupied 
by the priests only, dm series of magnificent halls in the enclosures 
or Angkor Vat and Beng M6alr& 1 would seem to have been pro- 
vidcd for the needs of a great court. 1 * 

Some of these great structures might have been used also aft cob 
cfjmtt mas as o the Brahmans, with provision for accommodation 

n tm ™‘ nn,s su _ l( icnts teachers,* Fergusson speaks highly 
v tc pc. oction of the ancient roads and bridges. 'Due great 
tmnk roati iierms to have stretched for 300 miles across the country 
n Rural in « south-easterly direction, to the Mc-kong river. It 
was a raised causeway, paved throughout like a Roman Road, and 

Hie ^omplrn^^rii^capiiiT Anakor^nT* rc dynasty, who b credited with 
BSS 3 S .133 1 * 5 S 3 S lfc rf which *• fotintiiiLion wM laid toy 

; n p P . + r (I - 4W . ■ 

I nr douli. »rfr tf id., I^gtW 

*r7^T Qt f ***? lf PP WSoo. 

'"«*«« n^nbuf Tome II. IniroJuction, p. a0 . 
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every stream that it crossed was spanned by a bridge, many of which 
remain perfect to the present day. ' 

One of these bridges was 400 feet in length and 50 feet in breadth, 
richly ornamented by balustrades and cornices, and representations 
of snakes and the snake-king. 1 The extraordinary thing is,* states 
1'crgusson,' that it is constructed without radiating arches, but, like 
every structure in the place, by a system of bracketing or horizontal 
arches, and without cement. Yet it has witliatood, for five centuries 
at least, die violence of the tropical torrent which it spa ns. 11 

There can be nr. doubt about the secinUfic skill of the architects 
who built the great Cambodian structures, cities, roads, and 
bridges. By way of an illustration, Ferguson refers 10 their mechanical 
skill employed in constructing the roofs of great structures wholly 
of hewn stone, iviLbout the aid riihcr of wood or concrete or cement 
of any kind, and in dovetailing and joining them so beautifully that 
they remain watertight and perfect after at Ic;ist five centuries of 
neglect in a tropical climate. * When wr pul alJ these things toge¬ 
ther,* concludes Fergusson, ‘ it is difficult to decide whether we 
oughi most to admire the medianical skill which the Cambodian 
architects displayed in construction or the largeness of conception 
and artistic merit which pervades every part of their design/ 2 
About the Indian origin of the Cambodian art there is no doubt. 
‘ Indian temples were constructed with pillars almost purely classical 
in design, and ornamented with bas-reliefs so strangely Egyptian 
in character/ 3 In Cambodia before the Hindu colonization there 
might have been a civilization and even some religion, hut no art, 
declares Fergusson. 4 Indians seen' slowly, and only to a limited 
extent, to have been able to modify their religion towards Hinduism, 
probably because it was identical, or at least sympathetic, but they 
certainly endowed (hr Cambodians with an art which we have no 
reason to suppose they before possessed/ 4 

| Fnvusso:!, lot. til., I, pp_ 40a. 

1 /<*«, II, pp. 403, 

1 h hm already been pointed that wh.it pcnnuwn Considered to Ik- thr tjrr«> 
Rotqaii (ir,]m .in- rflily Thiluiu, fully ffi icribed in tint Stlp*>-f£stro*. f'orin.u, a nil 
FciguiV.ii, iitr runny early Enn •p.-.oi dwlun and hulorcuvs w.» 
olwewedby 1 prejudice. Whateve r ttteitiLfically developed ihjqgv were M.ml in 
Irtdtn ^rre jou^ht hi be explained by (hr (hre-rv of importation imlrad w 
naiurat |nr<.-rij of indigenous 'irigin, 

Fcrgimon, he, at., II, p. 391, 
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SUMATRA 

The great island of Sumatra is nearly four rimes as large as Java 
and die fifth island of die whole world in area, Greenland. New 
Guinea, Bofiico, and Madagascar alone surpassing it. It lies almost 
equally in the northern and southern hemispheres, north-west of 
Java, and west and south of die Malay Peninsula, its western and 
northern shores being washed by Hie Indian ocean. It has a length 
of i,ooo miles and a maximum breadth of 330 miles. Of the vast 
arra of tim enormous island a large part is still unexplored anil 
unknown. The interior plateaus, forests, and mountains are still 
die home of cannibal tribes and the haunt of elephants and tigers/ 1 
The origin of die name is ascribed by some to ;ni abbreviation of 
the Malay words ‘ burnt suiua utara,’ used by the people of Java to 
describe the situation of Sumatra to their * north-west/ Accord me 
to others, the name uwes Us origin 10 the Sanskrit form smudra or 
sea, given by the Hindu Betties to imply the ocean island. Yet a 
third derivation is found in Suvarna-dvipa (island of gold), which is 
found, mentioned fo the RJmdjtvut in connexion with die search for 
Slta, stolen by Ravana. 

Sumatra as an island of gold ii mentioned, besides in the R&tiaranti, 
in Buddhist literature also," 4 From Chinese sources we learn that 
a Hinduizcd kingdom of Palcmbang (formerly known as Srlvijayai 
existed in Sumatra in the fifth century a.o. In the tenth century tins 
kingdom , . . ruled over fifteen subject states. In tho tenlh century 
this Sumatran kingdom was conquered by Java, but soon recovers! 
its in depend tun:c. Early in die thirteenth century we lind again a fist 
of die subject countries of Srlvijayu. In the fourteenth century *1 
came under the sway of Majapapit kingdom, of Java/ 1 Thus 1 thu 
history or the great island bdbre its rediscovery by rh<> Portuguese is 
wrapped in mystery/* 

* Tlic* Jrciiaeological monuments of the Hindu period in Sumatra 
arc of small importance compared with those of Java/ 

A king of the Sailcmk.i dynasty of the kingdom of Srlvijaya in Su¬ 
matra is staled to have built, in Central Java, the temple of Kalasan, 

1 A. S, Walcott, jfaso uni Hit VrtfA&wnv pp. 375-276, 

■HR, Gbaat'rrjcc, India tmd Jswa t l r pp. 33-38, 

*/^irf.pp. 14, 

4 Wftkott* p* 378, 
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of the Mah% ana ^ vinii y Tara. ' T ilcSc Sumatran monarch* built 
on a grand scale in Java rather than in Sumatra,’ 1 Thus, in Sumatra 
itself no trace of Hindu monuments of religious character were 
found and recorded by the early visitor, Perhaps whatever monu¬ 
ments may have been their: were of perishable materials and were 
easily destroyed by the Moslem invaders* Bui the existing civil 
architecture of die vast island must have been based upon the old 
tradition. So far m the peculiar homed houses of Sumatra arc con¬ 
cerned it ivill be noticed that their foundations on bamboo-pole 
or wood have their counterpart in the tlmtched houses in 

many parts of India, The horn itseir may be seen in varying degree 
in thatched houses in Bengal iu particular. Their angulanty mercases 
in houses of those places where strong and stormy wind blows periodi¬ 
cally The interior arraugemcm and accommodation differ in 
accordance with the local conditions and the varying requirements 
of the occupants. 

The homed houses are mostly dwellings. They are oblong m 
shape with the front on one of the long sides, i They are one storey 
high and stand several feet above the ground, on posts or pile*. 
The walla are of wood or plaited bamboo, the front steps of wood, 
stucco-covered brick, or *tone, the windows mere openings closed 
bv means of shatters or screens, and die doors plain and usua . 
The larger and belter types of these houses arc furnished wr i 
elaborate porches at the entrance, and the ends of the main structure 
rise in curves and ate highly carved. l*bc roof ol which the pecu laniy 
lies in its simplest form, ‘consists of a flexible ridgt-poe running 
lengthwise off the house, supported only at the ends/ The top hue 
is curved with raised ends and represents a crescent.- 

• A development of the primitive form is found in the houses with 

wuigs at the ends, each wing ncccssiiating && additiona om r 
peat in the roof. The horns arc covered with tnetal hi usra ‘ 

Facing each dweffing-houv: there arc, as a rale, two small htuciuxt* 
on high posts, which are used us rice bams or family granaries lcl 
entrances, for better security From men, rats, and snakes, are ng i up 

1 Chatiajee (p. 15), cm (lit authority of Prof. Srotu, D* SulrvarOAttittit lit 
dtt Jtnmtch Gtuhit/kaii, IJM. 

* In India, in East ilcn^l in particular, die top Kim: curves in a ttwtie 
Willi a raiml middle mid the tloping doivruvanU- 

1 Walcott, Jtna and litr Jfaighhv*, PP- 3 t 4"3 , 5' 
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tinder the gables of their homed roofs, and reached only Uy the aid 
of bidders/ 

Tn every (homed) house of die richer and more prosperous, 
the front door opens on an oblong hull or living room, of equal length 
with die middle section of rhe roof or that between the central 
pair or horns. To the rear are (he sleeping moms and kitchen, and 
when the houses have wings, there arc a few steps at each end of 
the main apartment leading to raised deeping rooms <>i platforms, 
shut off by curtains. The houses are all raised high above the ground 
on posts, and this lower space is often fenced in wiiJi lattice and 
used as a cellar and carriage-house, probably sometimes even a* 
a stable, piggery, or chicken house/■ 

1 There are two Other distinctive buildings in every self-respecting 
highland village—the Solti or meeting place, and the misigit or 
mosque.' 

* The village graveyards arc quite apart from the houses of wor¬ 
ship and seem to receive little care, their plain, upright tombstones 
bring often broken or fallen down/ 1 


Celebes 


The term might have lieen derived from the Malay words ' Si 
Tahiti (land np there), or 1 Sdi-besi, 1 signifying iron kris. ‘Celebes 
itself b fourth in size of die various islands, surpassed in this respect 
by New Guinea, Borneo, and Sumatra itself. Its length is roughly 
about five hundred miles, and its width is so varying'that, while at 
the middle it is a scant twenty miles, at the north end it is over a 
hundred/ The inhabitants of the interior and the central Celebes, 
known as the head-bunting Toradjas, are still in a savage condition ; 
only those of the Minaliasa District in the north, a small area in die 
neighbourhood of Macassar, and a few scattered settlements in near 
proximity to the coasts, are partly modernized. The people of the 
southern end of Celebes are nearly all Macassarese or Bugis, the latter 
wing the seamen of the Archipelago, the greatest navigators and 
the most cdterplamg' traders’. 1 

t llie ^5?** ' ^ tlie Kampongs vary in many details from those 
in Java. They are generally railed several feet above the ground on 
pics, ami have gabled roofs, shuttered windows, and considerable 
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ornamentation in the way of rarvcrt woodwork. The walls art 
or matting or of neatly plaited bamboo, the: roofs are of nip a or 
palm-leaf thatch.' 1 

Tlir house of this type is very usual in villages in Bengal, with 
only this m uch difference that the space between the ground and 
the floor is filled with earth, forming a plinth. 

There are several groups of islands where traces of ancient stme- 
ttwtrs may be seen. The Amlmnia, or Ambon, group includes Bo croc 
I'Btuinm), Ccrum. the Bandas, the Artis, and many smaller islands 
of the Banda sea coast of Timor. 8 The Bandas include B and ft Lorttar, 
‘ a. crescent-shaped Island, six miles long by a half broad; Banda 
Neira, two miles by one in dim eats ion, and Gunong Api (the island 
of Volcano)-* 8 On a steep hill, at the water’s edge, there is a series 
of mediaeval fort ifi cations, very I title of which remains to enable 
an are hi tec i oral description.* 

There are the remains of an imposing old fort at Nassau also. 
i *A tnoat, now nearly dry, surrounds the waits, - ■ .lids fortifi¬ 
cation must, in the old days, have been an almost impregnable 
stronghold, for its wails arc, at least on the sides towards the sea, 
500 feet lung, ao fret high, and over 15 feet in thickness.' Like the 
forts at Agra, Delhi, and other places, it is today occupied, lament* 
Mr. Walcott, 4 by peaceful dwellings, gardens, tennis courts, while 
trees and undergrowth have taken the place of cannon on its ram¬ 
parts.* 6 

The Fort Bclgica is an ancient structure. It is of pentagonal form 
with high exterior walls. ' Like Fort Nassau, B-lgica is no longer 
in use for purposes of defence. 1 ' 1 


Bali 

Bali is separated from Java by a narrow itrall. Of all the peoples 
of Insnliudia, die Balinese have retained to this day the religion of 
1 he early Hindu settlers. They call themselves ‘ men of MadjupahiC 
and indeed many of them arc descendants of subjects of the sjreul 
Hindu kingdom of Eastern Java of lliat name, who Bed across the 

1 Walcott, Jam anti Htr ftfeighbtHff}. pp, 1 (5-116- 1 Did., p. M>t». 

* ibid., pp. t?4“f 75. 4 Did,, p. 174. * P- l 7 8 ' 

* ibid,, p. 178. 
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straits before the incursion of the Muhammadans several centuries 
ago-' 

‘ There arc a number of fine Hindu temple ruins. The native 
KampQiigs arc enclosed by walls', 1 

Borneo 


The enormous island of Borneo 1 is situated row arch the north-west 
of the Celebes and nearly due east of Sumatra. In size it is seven 
times that of Java and larger than France, The bulk of the inhabi- 
tan is arc Dyaks, closely affiliated with the Malays. * The I) yaks arc 
generally of sturdy build and splendid physique, but ugly of face and 
thorough savages in mental and moral character,' 5 It is notorious 
a* the * land of the wild Dyak, the orang-utan, and the great con¬ 
strictor snakes, die land of vast impenetrable jungle and mosquito- 
infested swamps.'* 

To tiie native State of Kotci, East Borneo, several inscribed stones 
have been discovered. These are undated documents. On the 
palaeographical ground they have been placed between a.d. 400 
and 450. 6 All the four inscriptions* arc written in Sanskrit and record 
the gifts made by king Mulavarman. To commemorale the gifts 
sacrificial pillars were erected. These pillars, like those ol’ Asoka, arc 
of considerable architectural interest. They are thoroughly original, 
Brahmanical in religion and Indian in design, and the most elegant 
productions oflndutn art. T 

This would clearly indicate not only the existence of some Hindu 
kingdom in Borneo, but also the Sanskrit language, and die aft 
and architecture of the Hindu type. There ate, however, no more 
architectural remitim available. 


1 W limit. Java and Hn Xfighbottrj, pp. roS, tog, 

1 ‘Bonn© was far many ye^n a taiae of dispute between Enjriaitd and HoHwtd, 
atnl it only m th.it Oiehriniiwa. divided dmtcahfy between them. EMf 
l[lnd » iVMramiy over the north-western tliird hdrie recciniizrd by her rival 
claimant.' (Walrolt, p. J07,) 

! i\ Lilcott, ^ara and Htr Xt>jrhhMas t p. 107, 

* Hid,, p. 120. 


1 B, R. Clmiterjec mid Dr. N. P. Oialmtvanj have quoted {India md 
V P- *71 ™ «f M- Knot, Prof. Kero, and Prof. j. Pli. Vtigd 
Mf4> Tu»4mi *n Vnlktn-kundt otm Xtdtridmlub Indit, 1918), 

* A, B, (-I and D, «r V'ogtl and Clistterjef and Cliahivjiti, fip, 17-10. 
f Sm under Stnmbha, wfiler’s EmythpwiU of Hindi, AichiUrtun. 
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Java 

Tlic hido-Javancsc connexion lias been further established by 
Javanese tradition , 1 the Kuvi dmmfek* like the NagarakfilAgama 
iiml the Pdraraten, the inscriptions of the Malay Archipelago, the 
remnants of buildings, sculptures, paintings, and otherarchaeological 
remains, and the Chinese records. The Dutch, French, Luglkh and 
Indian scholars, lihioriam, travellers and ardiacolaghis have con¬ 
tributed largely to reconstruct the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese 
history. 1 

In point of time, the earliest reference appears to have been die 
passage m the RUmdymn, according to which the King Sugriva, the 
friend and ally of Ramachandra, is stated to have scut out search 
parties! hi quest of Sttil, among other places to the island of Java 
(Yavadvlpa) also, The exact dating of tins passage is not possible, 
aldiuugli Lhc Rdttuiyam itself is an earlier composition than the 
other epic, Mahdbhatata , the kemai portion of which must have 
been composed before 500 to boo b,c. Ilie Greta, astronomer Ptolemy, 
wllO wrote Ids geography in die second century a.»., refers to this 
island as Jabadicu. 

So Car as the Indian colonization of Java is concerned, it is believed 
by many hisumans that a prince from Gujarat, with some 5,000 
followers, settled in Central Java in a.n. 525, 599, or 603. (!l hi 
also a (act that the Hindus of Java had been conquered by the 
Muslim invaders before die first iirrival of the Portuguese setllerti in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.) A reinforcement of 2,000 
people was sent from Gujarat. * From this period Java was known 
and celebrated as a kingdom ; an extensive commerce was carried 
with Gujarat and other countries, and the Bay of Matarem was filled 
with adventurers from all parts.' 

During die sovereignty of this unnamed prince and Ids two im¬ 
mediate successors, 4 die country advanced in fame and prosperity. 

city of Men dang Kamulan, since railed Prambflnait, increased 
in size and splendour ; artists, particularly in stone and metals 

1 StwnJhnt Raffles, Hiita*y 0/ Attciml Jusa. 

1 Kem, [lT.ind», Kr»m, HiaAor—JfBunuih* GrtufiUJmi, A 3- Wntloiil, 

tl{T to\lhl*vrs. Mean R □. Majiuwtor. B, R Ohatioji N. P. CfoLnurtni. 

h N. Bote. 
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arrived from distant countries, and temples, the ruins of which arc 
still exmiu, were constructed both at this place and at Ikiro-Budur, 
in Kedu, during this period by artists invited from India,' 1 

* 'litis is supported by an inscription found at McMiikahu, in 
Sumatra, wherein a ting whostylns himself Maharajadhiraja Aditya- 
dhaim* t .ttofc first king of Java* boasts of his conquests and prowess, 
and lie proclaim? liitnself a Buddhist, a worshipper of the five Dhyaiu 
Buddhas, and records his having erected a great seven-storeyed 
vihiin: in honour of Bttddha.'* 

Fah-hJcnS visit to die island in aj>. 414, on Jus way from Ceylon 
to fliiina by sea, for five months, has further supported the Indian 
colonization of Java, ‘ I« this country,' he says, * here Lies and 
Ur ohm a ns Sourish, but the Law of Buddha is not much known, 1 * 
Commenting cm this, Fcrgusaon says, 1 that there were Brahmans in 
these Islands before the advent of the Buddhist emigrants in dm 
seventh century seems more than probable from the traditions about 
the Brahman Tritrcsta on. Tritastri collected by Sit 1 3 . Raffles and 
Others 14 ; hut they soon to belong Ut a nun-building class, aft no 
early remains of linilimaiiical buildings are available, 

Bora llnthtf 

The famous monument is locally known as the Tjandt Boro Budu*. 
Hie phrase has liecn variously spelt and interpreted. The tn**u 
acceptable interpretation would be the* Shrine of the Many Buddltas.’ 
[( is undoubtedly a Buddliisc monument and appears to have been 
built to shelter some portion of Buddha’s ashes, which were taken 
by king Afloka from theft original resting places and drurihuicd W 
84,000 parts throughout the Buddhist world, * to be reburied under 
such sacred mounds and venerated by rapidly increasing bodies of 
converts in countries far remote.' From a critical examination of 
Its carving* and sculptures it has been established that * it was erected 
under the auspices of members of the northern sect or MahayanLsts, 
the more progressive sect, which, in its growth, took over m vtustf 


l ^tr S. RjifJle?, History tf Jntra, Vol. II, pp, 0-j r( stq. Lasirti. f«K tdt* 
AjtttlhutTnkiizd/. Vol. : low, oiwlrtl 1* Fersni'-.«an I litter t »j Indi'^ 

faittrn Arrhitftiwt, If, p, 41a* 

1 i cTym»H!, Mulct? of India* sad Eiufrtn ArthiMtw* fiqioj, Vut. IT, p 41ft' 
?“** Irawdatwwi, p, timWitt Rtwrds, Vol. I, p. LXXX 1 . 

Fnyawn, lx. ri/„ \ -4, II, p. jip, Rden to la^ca, rtf, tttfi,, pp. **$- 
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most of the popular Hindu gods and their followers and eventually 
spread through Nepal and Tibet to China and Japan.’ The vlirtne 
of Boro Budur appears to have been erected Ijctween the seventh 
and ninth century A.D., although Rhys Davids holds that it mast 
have been erected in Uu* thirteenth century* An inscription of 
a.d. G56 discovered in Sumatra mentions that a seven-storey temple 
u.ts erected to the five Dhyilni Buddhas by die Maharajadlurajii 
Aditya-dharma of Pmiharma (or Great Java). It is, nevertheless, not 
quite Milled if this temple refers (o die shrine of Boro Budur, which, 
however, was built hy a prince or die sect that worshipped the 
DJivani Buddhas and that it is usually spoken of as having seven 
storeys. Tins feet has been further corroborated by die inscriptions 
in old Javanese on the base walls of the shrine itself, which are dated 
to the ninth century by Professor Kern. Gmneman, also, believes the 
'^***n® to have been in existence in the ninth century. 1 

I he fundament al form alive idea of Boro Budur monument ts 
tltat of a dagoba with live procession paths. These, however, tiave 
become square in plan instead of circu lar ■ and, instead of one great 
domical building in the centre, we have here seventy-two smaller 
vacs, cadi containing the statue of a Buddha; and one large one 
ln the centre, which was quite solid externally but had a cdj in its 
centre, which might have contained a relic or some precious object/ 
With the idea of a dagoba, however, Boro Budur also combines 
at of a vihdra, 'l here the ceils, though only copied solid in the 
rwk, still simulated the scsidetn.es of the monks, and had not yet 
a1-vaiiced to the stage we find in the Gandhara. monasteries, where 
Hr cells of monks had become niches For statues/ ‘ The cells of the 
vanudJapuram are here repeated in every face. So great, indeed, 

!t . between the two, dial, whatever date we assign to 

ie one, drags with it that of the other. On the other hand, having so 
im ar aBuddHist development in Java in the seventh century, it 
xtfn* difliciilt to separate the monuments of the north-east of India 
noin ,, by any Vtry Icmg i ntcrv . x \ Q f t i mc / 

j. ™ moiititnem may he described either as a seven- or a nine- 
' vtiidra, according as we reckon the platform on which 

j-venty-two small dugobas stand as one or three storeys. It b, 
|Ji-.e\XT, cither for its dimensions or the beauty of its architectural 
^ 0 <*ro Budur is so remarkable, as Ibr the sculptures that 

WafetotT, Jm,a ami }}„ pj, au^-sofi. 
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line its galleries. These extend to nearly 5,000 feet, almost a mile, 
■tntl as there arc sculptures oil both faces, we have nearly 10,00*1 
lineal feet of bas-relief; or, if we like to add those which are in two 
'.ti>ic'«5, sve itiivc a VfiLi*.-!' of sculptuixs, w fa c hi U lutlitli jcd i.otLiMii- 
lively in a row, would extend over nearly three miles of 1: round. f| 

4 The primary cprtstruction of ihi- lloro Bud or wm r-fTccCfd h\ 
truncating a hill more or less pyramidal in form, tilling out and 
slicing off its sides and sheathing them with atone, digging out central 
chambers below the level top, and covering this last with a domed 
or spired dagoba. The Boro Budur is not, as it appears, a solid 
tniUM of masoiiry, but a mass of earth over which lias been built 
a thin shell t>rstone,’ 

llic present condition of the ^itc tends 1 to decry rather titan to 
enhance the proportions and architectural value of the monument. 
The iiill on the top of which it has been built is Jaw and irregular, 
overlooking a pkixi uf waving palm trees. There is a dreary view of 
distant volcanoes and the indented peaks of a line <>f high moun¬ 
tains, from some hundred feet above ihc plain, which Is ihc highest 
point «f tlic (ferine. * 

1 live form of the structure is that of a truncated step pyramid 
with Ikuc dimensions of about 400 feet, resting on a platform 
practically square and facing the cardinal points. Strictly speaking, 
the wails have thirty-sk aides, not four, for each main wall juu 
out several time* as it approaches the middle point from either 
end. There is not a single pillar or column in the whole structure, 
and no door:* or windows arc to be found—merely her alter tier 
of galleries joined by stairways to a top platform. The original ba.se 
is now hidden by some 7,000 cubic yards of reinforcing stone block 
which form the present visible base. 1 

* Above the present base, the side walls arc terraced in such a wa d 
as lit form galleries about 7 feet wide, though one may 
between an outer wall, 5 feet chick, which is actually the parapet 
of die inner wall of the gallery next below, and an inner one, whose 
parapet similarly forms an outer wall for the gallery above. Hirsc 
galleries run continuously around the Tjandi, broken only by a srour 
stairway at the middle of each side. Their walk are adorned with 
over a thousand sculptured bas-reliefs depicting scenes from tfP 
lifer of Gautama Buddha in his various incarnations, groups 0 

1 Fei^LivL.u. (jk. rif., VoJ. II, pi>. 424495. 
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Buddhas, angels. and saints, Above duxe sculptures, on tin- para- 
pels of die walk, are small recessed dtrinea, in all over 400, cadi 
containing a Buddha image a couple of feci high,* 

1 Above die four sculptured galleries rise three tiers of circular 
terraces, bearing, altogether, 74 bdhshaped, latticed dagobas, cadi 
about 5 feci in height and containing a lotus*cnthroned Buddha, 
which may he seen through the lozenge-shaped openings m the 
diles. From the centre of the upper of these circular terraces rises 
what is left of ihc former apex of the shrine, a ruined dagoba 
about 50 feci high, containing in an interior chamber a large and 
apparently unfinished image thought to represent die Buddha 
yd to come, The cone- or parasol-shaped spire, which doubtkss once 
covered this highest ditgaba^ has wholly disappeared,' 

* The stairways of Boro Budur formerly had gate-houses at each 
landing and their arches are ornamented with great heads with 
Mging eyes. At the sides are die heads of nagas with upper lips 
prolonged into short trunks, 11 

The shrine, however, owes i ls fame more to its artistic detail than 
its purely architectural features. Its wall sculptures are remarkable, 

' The subjects arc almost beyond enumeration and include pmcricatly 
tVery phase of life and action. The scenes portrayed may still be seen 
in the Java of today. Kings and nobles, dancing girls and palace 
women. peasants arid fishermen, bearded strangers from foreign 
lands, elephants and monkeys, d eer and hones, birds and fish, fruit- 
trees and shade-trees, native houses, ships, war chariots, ploughs, 
musical instruments, state umbrellas, and hundreds of other things 
’►} pica! uf die country sue depicted here ill a way that is wonderfully 
life-like and truthful. The representations of die scenes from the 
jitekat (talcs of Buddha's life in his earlier incarnations) are par¬ 
ticularly interesting, for each one lias its own story, and some of these 
arc very* very entertaining,' For instance, Walcott quotes the follow- 
mi J k° m Dr. J, Groneman: 

The Lord (Buddha or tucarualtou of Vialuju), being a tunic in 
the sea, perceives a ship sinking and surrounded by shark* arid other 
nhen. Taking the crew and Ihc passengers on lus back, he carries 
Gent to die shore, where he offers diem his own body a* food. 1 

, tit* Utighhatui, p. Jta. 

- PP* an , JoO—a jo. 
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There are two Ollier smaller shrines in the Boro Budm group. 
The cue known as the Tjatidi (Outndi) Pawau (kitchen shrine) 
is situated in a grove at a short distance from the principal slirinc- 
Tlie structure hat been restored, but the images housed therein arc 
now quite gone, The other is situated at a distance of a mile and 
a hair Hus b known as the Mendoet Tjandi. 1 Tliis temple is pyra¬ 
midal in form and about Go feel high, with exterior walk elaborately 
sculptured. In an interior chamber, some I0 foot square, are three 
fi^ura, one of which is definitely identified as Buddha, the others 
being variously denominated as Buddhas, Bodhkattvas, princely 
benefit tors or worshippers, or even as adoring women.’ lids temple 
was built at a period slightly later than the Bom fiodut. 

There is in Java a Hindu group of temples also, comprising 
Prambavan, the Tjandi Loro Djonggrang. Unlike die Boro Budur 
and Men duel shrines, these- temples arc monuments of the Hindu nr 
Brahman faith. They have been built fat the worship of Brahma, 
Vishiju, Siva, Kali, DurgS, Parvati or Loro Djonggrang (virgin i), 
and Ga^e&t. * Unfortunately all but two or three of the original 
group of over a hundred had already fallen into the last stages of 
decay and ruin, and today, in spite of the conscientious work of the 
restorers, it is difficult to home more than an imaginative conccp* 
lion of the appearance of the original whole.' ' In the plan of con¬ 
struction three circular walk enclosed three circular rows of small 
shrines, and in the ecu Ire stood a group of eight more important 
ihrines arranged in an oblong, three on each side and one -it eadi ern.1 
to the north and south.' Tfic central western temple is the mot- 
important and may sctvc as an example of rite rest, * It is pyramidal 
and rests on a base winch is practicaliy square. Its outer walk 
covered with bas-reliefs and other sculptures of great artistic mem 
and careful workmanship, representing scenes bom the Ratn0ti?i l 
and other tales of Hindu mythology, An entrance on each side is 
reached by a corresponding stairway, and an external gallery uit* 
rounds die structure at some distance from the ground level. n 

There nre fout chambers and a sort of entrance hull, the rnitkh !J ~ 
tnoiiQiipa nl the In the largest central chamber, wkii b 

is about so feet square, is installed ait image of Siva, four-armed, 
bearded, and «ith a snake for .i Mi. In the western chamber is the 
linage o< Gapc&t. In the room to the south is again tin image ct 

1 Itttkatt, Jatts m jJ //n AVi^^k/i, p|>, aid-uj?* 
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Siva, the recluse with trident wid water bottle. In the north 
chamber is the image of KHlI, Lorn Djonggrang, will* eight arms 
and prominent breasts and hips, a Ibatnre so common in Hindu 
an. The goddess is represented in the life-size, 1 standing on her 
sacred cov, and clasping by the hair a small demon or evil spirit. 
Tliis Stan*!' is responsible for the name of this entire group/ 1 In 
other buildings art: Brahma, Nandi (bull), and a few fragments. 

* The exterior «>f' these temples, built, like the Boro Budur, of 
mi all blocks of lava stone, arc covered with elaborate carvings.’ 

5 Grotesque representations or the monkey-king and bis followers 
recur again ami again, as do rather graceful groups of dancing girls 
(the three graces of the foreigners'!. The incidental ornamentations, 
borders, friezes, and the like, are particularly artistic, and might 
well be adapted 10 modern use/ 

1 The precise date of then erection fa unknown, hut, ;u in the 
case of the majority of the ruins of the Prambanan plain, it may 
roughly be given as die ninth century/ Bui I heir Indian origin 
and Hindu style is obvious. 

The Tjandj Sewoe or Chruidi Sewu, implying a thousand temples, 
b situated at a short distance from the Loro Djouggrajig, * Chandi 
Sewu is neither more nor less than Boro Budur taken to pieces, and 
spread out, with such modifications as were necessary to adapt it 
to lire position/ 3 Tliis group luis suffered more seriously at the 
hand* of vandals and from earthquakes, and no idea of the original 
can be gathered from die remains without a reference to the re¬ 
constructed diagrams. 1 In this case there was a central cruciform 
(swastika) shrine of the usual truncated pyramid type, surrounded 
by four successively larger squares of small shrines, two and forty 
in all, and each about tt feet square and t£J high. The entire 
enclosure, tome 500 feet square, was protected by a walk with a 
gateway on cad* side, through which parted ,1 broad, straight 
avenue leading to the central edifice. Tticse gauss were guarded 
I*V pairs of grotesque, pot-bellied, kneeling stone figure*, (Jerhaps 
To feet high, with tierce moustaches, tusk-tike teeth, and pop eyes, 
anil with smites as head, arm, and body ornaments. 

‘ I he Tjandi Sewoe was. built in 1094, according to old court 
documents still in existence in the Solo archive*/ 

I Java U11J Htr fieighboun, p. Sl8. 

•rngUfeoii, faf, fiV,, tl, p. 4J5, 
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' There are many more ruined temples on this Prambanan plain 
anti on one elevated piece of ground lie the scant remains of a former 
palace of the Mataram days.* 1 

There is a group of temples on the tableland at the foot of Mount 
Prahu, known as Dieug Plateau, about 35 miles north of Boro Budur 
‘ They consist only of simple sanctuaries and are not remarkable for 
the beauty of their details. But Li icy are Indian temples pure and 
simple and dedicated to Indian gods. Vvhal these ietuples tell us 
further b, that if Java got her Buddhism from Gujarat and the 
mouths of the Indus, she got her Hinduism from Tclingana and the 
moutlis of live Krishna. These Dieng temples do not show a trace 
of the Curve-lined tikharai of Orissa Vtuira) or of 1 ndo-Aryan 
i.Xagtuii) style.’ * Nor arc these temples Dravidian in any proper 
vf thr term. They arc in storeys, but not with cells, nor any 
rr milihcenccs of such ; bul the) are Chalukyan, in a clear and 
direct meaning of the (erin.‘- 

Therc are numerous epigraphtc references to a number of Hindu 
buildings erected in java. The Janggal inscription of Central Java, 
in Grant ha f Pal lava) script and Sanskrit language, of the Saku year 
654 (aj>. 73a), 1 refers to die reconstruction of a Saiva temple on 
the model of a celebrated slirine in the holy land of K unjar a Kunja, 
to be identified with ibe Asnrnna of Agastva of iliai name in south 
India.' Another inscription found at Dmaya in Eastern Java, dated 
Salta 682 !.\.». 760;. 1 describes the consuuclion of a. black stone 
image of Agaitya IjLiriti.' In another inscription of Sitka 783 (aJO- 
Bhj i, in Sanskrit and Kavi (mixture of Sanskrit and Polynesian 
dialect], mention U made of a temple of Bhadraloka ]laving been 
built by Agastya himself. In another inscription, found at the temple 
of Kaiasm in Central java, of Saka 700 778), this temple of 

Taii is stated to have been built at the command of the Saitcndro, 
Ling of Srivijaya. in his own kingdom. * The great building activit) 
t on tinned in Central Java under the Materam princes 5 Tor to tins 
period of Hindu revival 1. dungs the famous Prim ban am group of 
temples with its magnificent reliefs depicting scenes of the Ramfyup^ * 

Dr. Krom refers to several tracriptium rdating to engineering 
operations for die drmnage of a river. In a Kavi (old Javanese) 

* Wlkfltl, Jgwaj Uft rVtlghbvtiTI, p. 920 . 

1 f'nguwHi, Ue. of., Vo!. II, «. 430, 

* 0 . it. Chutir-rjfc, hilt a iLliJ 7 jtj. £iH J, pj tl j, 
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inscription, of932 Saka, from Socrabaya, mention is made of a water¬ 
course. In another inscription of the same place, of 856 Saka, die 
construction of dikes for regulating the course of the river is 
described . 1 The Tugu rock-inscription refers to 1 a canal known as 
Oiaudrabhaga, dug by the Father of POnjavarman, and then again 
10 another canal Goraatl, dug by Purnavarmau himself’- 
Tlie Dinaya inscription of 682 Saka refers 10 king Devasirttha who, 

1 laving seen an image made of wood by his ancestors, ordered the 
sculptor and 4 had a wonderful image of black marble prepared,'* 

The inscription of Vicng Sa refers to ' excellent houses for the 
wicldcr of thunderbolt, the conqueror ol Mara, and the producer ol 
jay a,’ and also to the chaitya houses and stupas A 
The only reference to town-planning has been supplied by the 
Xagata Kfitagama (science dealing with the city-pbn), Therein is 
given # detailed account of the capital, Majapahitn (Bilvadkta.j, 
* with its deep tanks, avenues of tear a and champ aka trees, public 
squares, market places, palaces, the royal pavilion (bildna) "'here 
the prime minister, the Aiyas (nobles), and the trusted five (the 
cabinet) approached the king. In the fasten 1 part of the capital dwelt 
lhe Saiva Riahmanas, in die southern part the Buddhists, and in 
thf* western part were the houses of the Kshstriyas, minis ters and 
others. 15 

Although no further details are available, it will be seen ihat similar 
disiribulion has been prescribed by the Mditasdra and Other archi¬ 
tectural texts. In view of die fact that temples, deities, reliefs, etc., 
were predominantly of Hindu style, it may safely be held dial the 
towii-pLii]iiing and village schemes were aJ>u >>r Hindu origin. 

* /mj!d and Jnio, O, pp 22, 23. * Ibid-, pp. *0, 37. 1 t 1 ' id- , fij». 3 h 39 - 
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CHAPTER XJ 

HINDU ARCHITECTURE IN* OUTER INDIA 
China 

■f 

The followers or Buddhism in the whole world may be roughly 
estimated at 300 millions 1 or about on'Xaghih of the human race, 
Of these, as many as T50 mi I linns may be allotted 10 China, and 50 
11 Lilli-ms to Tibet, Manchuria, hurma, Siam, Cambodia, and Ceylon, 
The rest of the 4011 millimis of Chinese population in China profess 
die docuiues of Cmifudus, the contemporary ami rival of Gautama 
Buddha, and belong to the new sect known as Lao-tse or llm Doctors 
uf Reason, who arc more progressive than others. To this want of 
dominant priesthood in China is ascribed ihc absence of monumental 
buildings, * because in all countries where architecture has been 
carried to anything like perfection, it is to satnd art that it has 
owed its highest inspiration/ Again, 1 religious and sectarian real 
is often a strong stim ulus to sacred arch it eel tire, and this is entirety 
wanting in this remarkable people." The want of a hereditary 
nobility and any strong family pride wil* similarly account fr>r the 
alweure of the domestic ardiitecture of a durable description. ‘ At 
a man'’* death Ids properly is generally divided equally among his 
children, consequently the wealth test men do not build residences 
calculated to last longer than ilidr own Jives, The royal palaces are 
merely vnnewhat larger and more splendid than those of the man¬ 
darins, hut the name m character, and erected with die same ends.' 
Thus tlur oldest civilized people of the world arc ‘almost wholly 
without monument:' ro record the past.* The Chinese are, however, 
the only people in the world 1 wtio now employ polychromy as an 
essential part of rheir architecture : indeed, witli them, colour is far 
rm»tf essential than form, but * colour, though most valuable as 
an accessory, is incapable or iliat lofty power of expression which 
form conveys to human mind. 1 * 

Tim essential feature of Chinese art has defaced all individuality 
to the temples of the Buddhist, Taoist, and ConfudanisL T hu,, 4 ex* 
tern,illy tlie temples are neatly all of the same type-, and it is only 

| Th.- c™ <n 19 3 ! disdened 1?, 78ft, Soft Rviddhlrit 1t , ] r .HLn. 
tavmm. Huiay *f India ag BhUtA Anhiucm*, VoL II, pp. 449-450. 
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from tiictr interior decora don and by Ilia statues placed in them that 
anydietinclion can Ur made.' Even the Muhammadan mosque-, arc 
'all in general form identical with the Buddhist and other temples, 
andean only be distinguished by their external decoration with texts 
from the Quran, and are not even to lie recognized by the minaret, 
which in other countries lias been their chief characteristic Stature.’ 
There is also riu essential distinction between sacred and soculiar 
work. Thus * die temple, (be tumb, and die dwelling arc symbolically 
repetitious of each other.' 

The usual typ.: of Chinese architecture h known as the Ting, !> 

* consists of a, rcof of concave section carried cji short columns, If 
the roof is of great dimensions and elaborately decorated, it covers 
either a temple, an imperial hall of audience, or the official resi¬ 
dence of a mandarin, if of small size and light construction, it is 
that of a house. lu order to give inure importance to the imperial 
structures, whether temples or reception halls, they are raised 
on platforms with triple terraces and balustrades round, and three 
{lights of steps oh the south front. The flight in the middle w subdivided 
into three, die central portion farming an inclined slop; which is 
covered with dragons and clouds in relief, in some rases the treads 
of the step® oh each side are also carveo with dragons in relief, the 
terraces, balustrades and steps being all in white marble.' 

The building materials are of various kinds. The city walb arc 
built in brick, and the bridges in slope, with marble casing and 
balustrades. The raised platforms for altars, as well as some temples, 
and generally die imperial halls, arc als«> built in marble, rill oilier 
Chinese constructions arc in timber. The tools arc covered with 
glazed dies, ydlow in imperial structures, and green, blue, or purple 
(brothers. The ridge and hip robs, with the dragons and fishes which 
surmount their roofs, arc all in glazed terra-cotta/ 1 

The Temple of Heaven, or the Great Dragon, n most magnificent 
temple built about the year a.o. 1420, is situated close to the sou them 
lv; dl of the capital city of P ekin , hi a square enclosure measuring about 
a each wav. From the outer gate a raised causeway tends ro 
hir temple, on cither side of which, for the accommodation of the 
prirau t are numerous buildings approached by frequent Bights of 
ship* leading down to a park beautifully planted. In the centre 

Fergittitm, Uuiisrj af Indian md Eatttn* Anhiittt&t y Vid. U, p- 43^- 
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pari of tlac enclosure arc two altars, distinguished an the north and 
south. The smith altar consist* of ,i circular platform of three con- 
centric terraces, die upper one 90 feet in diameter, die middle terrace 
150 feet, and die lower one 3 to feet, all enclosed with balus¬ 
trades and raised about 6 feci, cue aixivc die other. These terraces 
arc- ascended by four flights of steps on die north, cast- south, and 
wist sides respectively. In the centre of the platform are the five 
sacred vessels found in all Buddhist temples, over which a canopy 
h erected 00 the occasion of a celebration, There arc eight flights 
of steps to the north altar, three of winch arc placed side by aide 
vii the north cud, the central portion of the middle flight forming 
a gradual slope and covered with dragons ami clouds in relief. In 
the centre of die upper terrace is the circular structure known as 
she Heaven's Palace. It has the appearance of a three-storeyed 
structure, but in reality consists of a central hall 90 feet in height 
with double aisles round. The roof, with its widely projecting eaves, 
and dir drum below, are carried by four immense columns, 4 feet in 
diameter ; the second roof and drum are carried by twelve columns, 
as also die lower storey. The construction » of a very extraordinary' 
Lind. At die level of the upper pan of the second roof carved beams 
are temmed into the four columns, over which, between each, arc 
provided two other coin nuts, forming a sort i>r attic storey, to support 
the roor and the internal dome. 1 

Although ah temples in China, whether Gortfucian, Taoist, or 
Buddhist, arc based on the same Ting type. * generally speaking, the 
temple of a Buddhist monastery is enclosed by u wall, with a mono* 
mental gateway at the durance ami a wries of three detached 
buildings beyond, placed nuc liehiud the other, on a central axis, 
wiiii courts between, and coin muni eating one with the other by 
means of covered corridors. The lit*! building is the cx-vnto halt, 
with statues; the second is the principal temple in which arc the 
three images of die Buddhist triad, and die altar with the sacred 
t^s:eb in front. The building in the rear contains sometimes 3 minia- 
luiff ilngobit in marble, in which arc enclosed sunixwed relies of 
Budtllta. To the right and left of the enclosure, and 'placed symmdri- 
cnlly, are other isolated itmetures, such as the bell-tower, the library, 
the pagoda, and the monks’ dwellings. ’* 

! and AlAiiatt w*t Vol. II, pjx 
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The Bud J 1 tist temple of Honan is 1 a parallelogram endowed by 
a high wiili, measuring 306 frtt by 174 feel. In the shorter front, 
Jacing the river, is a gateway. This leads to 3 series of balls opening 
into each oilier, and occupying tin? whole of tlie longer axis of the 
internal court. Tlic first and second of these arc porches or tinte- 
chapcb. The central one is tlic largest, and practically the choir of 
tlie building. It contains the altar, adorned by gilt images of die 
three precious Buddhas, with staib for die monies and all arrange¬ 
ments necessary for the dally service. Behind this, in (he next com¬ 
partment. is a dagvba, and in its rear another apartment devoted 
to the goddess Kuan-Ym, principally worshipped by women, m 
fact, the Lady Chapel of the church. Around the court arc arranged 
the cells of the monks, their kitchen, refectory, and all the necessary 
offices of die monastery. These arc generally placed against the 
outer wad, and open into the court. At Pekin there arc several 
hunasarics or Buddhist monasteries of much more monumental 
character than that of Honan. 1 ’ 

1 Tlic usual form of temple,’ says Fctgussoa, * as seen in towns 
and villages, is very simple, rectangular on plan, with five bays 
in the front, which always faces the south, and three at the side, 
With a verandah and flight of steps in the centre of the south front 


leading to the central doorway.’ 1 

Another rype of later temples, dating from the fifteenth century, 
' consists of n lofty square pedestal, which recalls the lower pc-nmo 
of the celebrated temple at Bodli-Gaya. The pedestal is subdivi cd 
into live storeys by string courses, each storey enriched with area den 
niches containing statues of Buddha, tlie whole crowned wit 0 
square daeobus, the centre one with thirteen projecting caves. 

'Hie Chinese tombs are different from the Buddhist stupa in ihnr 
origin and in ft -no. That is mostly due to the fact dm while the ttupa s 
contained the sacred relic of Buddha, the Chinese tombs arc nionu 
menu built in memory of die ordinary dead, because die Chinese are 
well know n, (ike all Turanian peoples, as the worshippers ■> Am 
ton. Thsc tombs are 1 often merely conical mounds of earth, wiui 

a circle of scones round their base.’ .. , - 

The Chinese pagodas ’owe dicir origin to the religion ^ io or 
Buddha, being nothing more than exaggerated fagrtas. ^ 
pagodas are generally riine-itorcycd in die south, but in the north 

1 Kciguiscui, HitiPj tflwk** mi Mttototte*, Vd. J L PP- 
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the storeys rang*' From three to thirteen. The poreduin tower at 
Nankin anti the pagoda in the Summer Palace, Pekin, arc ihc heal 
ex ampl e s , 1 The former is known as the Temple of Gratitude, as h 
erected (1413—143r) as a monument of grautilth to an empress 
of tin: Ming Family, 

It was octagonal in Form, 336 feet in height. Its cxtraoixlinary 
feature lies in the fact that its brick walls, as well as the upper and 
under sides of the projecting tools, were coated with porcelain, 

* From the iummit of the- spire eight chains were suspended, to each 
of which were attached nine bdls, and a bell was also attached to cadi 
angle of the lower roof, making 144 bdls in all/ These when 
tinkling in harmony to the evening breeze ‘ must have produced 
an effect as singular as pleasing, 1 

The pagoda in the Summer Palace is ‘ divided into three storeys, 
with additional projecting raves under the balconies. Four of the 
»d« of die octagon arc longer than the other four.' * Altogether 
there is a play of light and shade,* declares Ferguson, 1 and a 
variety about tkr ornaments in 1 his tower, which is extremely 
pleasing. It is much more like an Indian design than any other 
at Gfiina. and with the circle of pillan round its base, and the ftiwn- 
Mfi, which usually accompany these objects further west, it recalled 
the original forms as completely as any other object in this country,’ 1 

Hi*: entrance gateways ro temples and lombs, known as pmlrn 
«,>r fijivtjttgi, arc a class of monument almost universally employed 
.ts honorific monuments of deceased persons, 1 The posts or piers 
always carry a rail or frieze hearing an inscription, Which is in fact 
ike object for u hicli Ihti monument was erected. The must singular 
features about them arc the tilr roofs at various levels, with which 
they are surmounted J 9 

1 Tlieir origin ij as distinctly Indian as the other, 1 declares Fcr- 
gtjssou- Another curious thing noted by him b * that at Sanchh 
before the Christian cm, we find them used as gateways to a simulated 
urn 1n Ind.,11 miLi the tumulus and the paiiu had at that time passed 
away bom their original sepulchral meaning, the one had become 
a relic Shnne, the other an icoiiosnuU. Two thousand years 


yw, Fergiason, Huitay 9 f Indian and Eatittn Aic/diidm, Vul. 
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afterwards in China wc find them both srifl used for s I in purpose tor 
which they were originally designed.* 1 

As has already been staled, * there is virtually no difference in the 
architectural design of the temples and palaces.’ In both cases the 
halls and palaces consist of a number of pavilions rather than of 
numerous suites of apartments and halls. * The resemblance or temple 
and palace is further accentuated by the fact that in front of the 
great hull of the palace in the for bidden City arc similar platforms, 
with die triple terrace, balustrade, and flights of steps, which have 
been described in die Temple of Heaven and the Tomb of Yunglo/ 
In this Forbidden City the buildings arc all of one storey , stum muted 
with the same type of roof as that employed in temples, and facing the 
south. But according to their importance, their height differ? 'The 
three principal halls are the Hull of Highest Peace (built in 
1722) where levees are held on special occasions, the Hull of Central 
Peace, and the Hall of Secure Peace. The first is the most important 
atul it is preceded by a gateway and lias nine bays instead of eleven 
on the nain front, It is raised on » platform with a triple terrace, 
balustrade, and (lights of step.** 

4 The principal difference t>ctween the palaces and Chinese dwel¬ 
lings of the better class lies in a much lighter system of construction* 
There its die same general disposition of tin* plan, via., a series of 
detached blocks, separated by open courts or gardens* and placed 
in communication with one another by covered corridors/ flic 
official rules are stated to prescribe the dimensions in width and 
height fur ah Chinese habitations, and the number oi columns 
which may be used. ‘ The principal hall, for instance, is not allowed 
to lie wider than three bays, if for a man of Idlers only* five, ii for 
a mandarin, seven for a prince, and only the palace of the emperor 
may hive nine or more hays** 

These rules were distinctly taken from rite architectural lexis 
of India. In the MS/tosora Silpu-idstfo the rules regarding the Length, 
breadth, height, and number of storeys of buildings for [woplc of 
different ranks ore discussed in great detail in a whole chaplet (XI) on 
Dimensions. In the cone lulling portion of the chapter it is stated that 
1 there should be one to two storeys in the palace* of the kings of the 

* I'cntuawin, ftitter/ 
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ninth order, otic to three of the eolith order, one to lour to the kings 
of lilt- seventh order, three to eight storeys in palaces of the kings 
of the third tinder, tlirec to nine storeys for those of the second order, 
ant! five to twelve storeys for the kings of the first order. One To 
three storeys arc given to the crown prince and nobles. The build¬ 
ings of the architects of first rank, engineers, military officers, chiefs, 
and twice-bom in general, may possess one, two, or three storeys, 
The temples of gods may have one to twelve Storeys, The auLiles, 
etc,, are built in a single storey.’ 

The Chinese municipalities must have access to these guide boob. 
We hi India, however, have forgotten all these rules and have adopted 
instead those prevalent in the countries of our conquerors. 
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* Japan 

' Allhough the accession of the first Mikado is dated 660 s,c„ 

* it was not till the second half or the sixth century A.n. that Japan 
reached the first step of civilization, along with the introduction of 
Buddhism, from Korea, in a.d. 552, 1 The revelations of Buddhism 

* stirred the Japanese people to a loftier conception than those 
which the older Shinto religion had inspired,’ and 1 its earliest 
architectural structures date from the commencement of die seventh 
century.’ 1 

Thus ‘ ihc architecture of Japan owes its origin to Chinese sources, 
the earliest examples remaining being those which were built by 
carpenters sent over from Korea. Tin: Japanese temples, whether 
Buddhist or Shinto, arc all of the Chinese Ting type. In Japan, as in 
China, the later developments have as a rule resulted only in further 
enrichments, the elaborate carving in the Japanese Buddhist icmplcs 
being carried to excess. In the Shinto temple, on the other hand, 
the greatest simplicity prevails, more importance being attached to 
the quality of Lite wood employed, and to its structural execution, 
than to any display of diagram work or carving* Hie pagoda in 
Japan still retains the ancient design and timber construction of ihc & 
earliest example remaining, at Hariuji, which wax built by Korean 
carpenters in a,d. 607, and may be looked upon as the original 
type of, at all events, the Korean pagoda/ 5 This pagoda and temple, 
near Nara in Japan, are square on plan and built in limber. But 
die earliest remains of the pagoda in China arc almost universally 
octagonal on plan, and were built in stone or brick. litis difference 
ii accounted for by Lhe fact that alt ilie early architecture of China 
wns annihilated, and that the Japanese examples, ‘ in their design 
and execution, present a completeness of style which must have 
taken several centuries to develop ' through Korea. But the Chinese 
style of the Hariuji examples are not doubted by experts. There 
is, in fact, ‘ one example with square plan at Korea, bin this, 
following the Chinese examples, was built in brick, I*> die firm 
century of the Christian era, however, the wooden cotutnn tkm 
developed in Korea owing to the presence of great forests therein, 
the perfected type of which is seen in the pagoda at Hariuji. 9 
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Japan, uIso, no distinction was made ' between the temples and 
mortuary chapels, and the mausoleum of Icyasu, at N'ikktt, built 
on ruing ground, has the triple enclosure with three entrance gate¬ 
ways, and besides the main temple or mortuary chape!, lias all the 
independent accessories, such as the torii, pagoda, sacred stable, 
store-houses, library, drum-tower, belfry, priest’s residence, eta, 
which form the complement of an important Buddhist temple, and 
in addition a winding pathway Up numerous flights of stops leading 
to the upper mortuary chapel and monumental tomb, * 

Thus the Buddhist monuments of India supplied the inspiration, 
but to Japan, as in Cltina, although the composition was of the Indian 
type, the style was entirely different. So far as the civil architecture 
b concerned, the Japanese palaces were originally simple and un¬ 
ostentatious buildings. Since the sixteenth century, when the country 
came under military domination, palaces have been built within 
fortified enclosures surrounded by moats. c Tim walls, go to 45 feet 
high, arc built with a concave batter, the masonry of the quoins 
dipping down to order apparently to nm less risk of being overthrown 
by earthquakes (as, in Lhe event of an upheaval, the stones would 
fait back by their own weight into their original position) - 1 * Like 
temples, palaces are all of one storey only. The floor is raised from 
4 (0 B feet above die ground. In iheir design they belong to the 
Ting type of China, with Irimoya gables like those in die temples, 
‘ In plan they consist of a number of blocks put in - ommmtication, 
one w Lila, the oilier, by covered corridors, not arranged symmetrically 
like those in the Forbidden City of Pekin, but disposed so as to over¬ 
look gardens and small lakes. The principal difference externally, 
when compared with tin: temples, lies to the less heigh l and much 
flatter pitch given to the roof, 90 much so that they arc not concave 
to section, the roods having generally one uniform slope. Aldtough 
externally die blocks have die appearance of constituting a single 
hall, diey arc usually subdivided by sliding screens into several morns. 
Thus die residential block of the Imperial Palace at Kioto, measuring 
about too reel by 60 feet, is divided by partitions into fourteen rooms* 
the centre one of which, lighted only through the outer rooms, con* 
stit uteti die Mikado's si reping apartment. The three rooms mi on* 

1 Fcrguuon, //bfery of Indian and Eajiim AtthiUtluti, Vol. II, p. 49' r 

* Ibid., P . 4r ,fc m Pbtc LXV (Castle ofYedo, Told a). 
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side of this block form a suite in which the ilwns arc raised slightly 
one above the other, the further and highest room furnished with a 
raised dais indicating the position of the imperial throne. Access 
to :tll the rootm in :i subdivided block is obtained by the cNtcrn.il 
verandah which constitutes the principal feature in all Japanese 
Houses.' The palaces of the shoguns*, or military regents, ‘ follow much 
on the same lines as those of die Mikado. The fortified enclosures 
round them are, however, increased In number, those uf die ensile 
at Kunamoto, now destroyed, which was built by Kato Kyorttasa 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, resembling somewhat the 
castles of the middle ages with two or throe outer courts and a keep 
within the inner enclosure/* 

The simplest architectural expression of the Japanese palaces is 
non-existent in the ordinary ’dwelling-house. The entrance door 
is the only feature which distinguishes one house from another, 
otherwise ihc street in the great cities presents a dull appeal .nice 
with monotonous houses. The houses haw rarely an upper storey 
and * the design consists of a square or rectangular block covered 
with a tiled roof, the interior being subdivided into rooms by sliding 
screens about 6 feet high. In the better houses there may so metlines 
be internal courts with buildings on all sides or all round. Hii* is 
a plan commonly followed m India, and has been in vogue since the 
very early period and minutely elaborated in the AtonasUrn and other 

SUpa-Jdstras. _ 

* The chief feature of the Japanese house is the verandah, which 
faces rhe gardens and serves as a passage to all die rooms. Hie 
door of the house b raised about to inches above die ground, there 
being do basement of any kind, and die importance of the n«>m 
depends on the number of mats which cover the floor. Those nuU 
measure 6 feet by 3 feet each. In a middle-class dwelling the thief 
reception room may have fifteen or sixteen mats, the smaller rooms 
four to eight or ten, by pushing aside the screens the whole house 
(An be thrown into one room, and, as a mk. the side ***** 
south b thrown open during die day to ventilate the house- Hie 
decoration of the interior is confined u. the upper part or the walls 
above the screens/ 8 

* Fcrgussrtti, mstarj <tf InJiatt <mJ E*Sl*t* ArMtort***, II, pp- 

1 Jliirf., II, p, 301. 
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Central America 

The Yucatan Peninsula b in the Mexican territory of Quintana 
Rou, It is an uninhabited peninsula lying between the Chctumal 
Bay and the Caribbean Sea. It is equally desolate between (he Bay 
and the Great Racalar Lagoon. Before Lhe Spanish conquest of 
Yucatan it was the home of the Maya clans. The ancient Maya 
manuscript book of Chilan iiulam of Chumayd records the migra* 
dons of Maya clans and describes also die migration of the Itzas 
Grom Cliicheniuia to Coba, which is about 50 miles to the cast of 
Cltichtmitza. Tlic British Museum Guide to the Mauds ley Collec¬ 
tion of Maya Sculptors lias further reference to the period of the 
Mayas. 

Along the east coast of Yucatan live die Santa Crux Indians, 
the direct descendants of the ancient Mayas. They have never been 
subdued* and * for five centuries they have successfully resisted all 
the efforts, first of the Spaniards and later of'the Mexicans, to conquer 
their country. These Indians, so far as is known, live die lives of 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. They worship the same gods 
and perform the ancient religious ceremonies. 1 

I)r. Gann was die first to discover the ruins of the great city of 
Cohn, through information found in a recent translation of the Maya 
manuscript book. He has also discovered a monolith and a once 
populous site in the forests of Yucatan. * It is a block of greyish 
schist, 12 feet long, 18 Inches wide, and 12 indies thick. It had 
at one time stood upright, but now lay flat and embedded in (he 
ground. Upon one edge faint traces of sculpture were visible, 
but the greater part of the exposed surfaces had been worn quite 
smooth by the tropical downpours of an unknown number of rainy 
seasons. Tliis has been the fate of many Maya inscriptions,' 

rite monolith had been erected just in front of a great terraced 
pyramid which stood between two others. All these pyramids were 
Fat ed, in tire usual Maya style, with blocks of cut limestone. Hie 
central one lead three terraces and was 3,2 feet high. Its flat top, 
upon which there no doubt stood a wooden temple, long since 
fterished, was one 135 tcei lung and 64 feet across. Further inves¬ 
tigation showed that these pyramids were at one end of a great 
enclosure, which was surrounded by a massive stone wall. This wall 
is from 12 to 15 feet thick at the base, and in the places where it has 
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remained intact, it is 12 feet high ; hut for the most part die growth 
of (lie luxurious vegetation lias thrown the stones down mid the 
ruins are only 3 or 4 feet above ground. The wall is a mile and a 
half long and forms a semicircle with the two ends running down 
to the shore.’ 

This is obviously a defensive wall, li is significant that die only 
two walls of this kind which have lather to been discovered arc also 
In Yucatan, one being at Tuluum, on the cast coast, and the other 
at Chicken Ttza, in the northern interior. 

* The space enclosed by tins wall had evidently been densely popu¬ 
lated in bygone times. For hi die places where the Indians have 
cleared the undergrowth away, one could sec that the ground was 
literally covered with potsherds, flint and obsodian chips, clay beads, 
spindle whorls, small human and animal heads, and other surviving 
evidences of human habitation. A great concourse of people must 
have lived there for many generations.’ 

The vast cave of Loltum b entered by ‘great wd E-Iikc holes in 
the north, through uliich one descends by ladders from ledge to ledge, 
arriving in immense rocky chambers whose floors are covered with 
stalagmites and rave earth, and from whose lofty ronh depend vast 
stalactites. Two of these holes arc a mile apart. From the great 
chambers unexplored passages branch out in every direction.* 

Tt is believed tliat 1 subterranean passages from this cavern reach 
to the mined city of Chicken Itza, so miles away. There is a tradition 
that during otic of the innumerable internecine wan amongst the 
Mayas, which followed the breaking up of the central authority 
after the conquest of Mayapan, die mitabitams of a neighbouring 
village were driven to take refuge in this cave by a band of thdr 
enemies.’ 

The Mayas also * creeled magnificent temples and palaces, most 
of which now he buried in ihc tropical Ibrcsfs- Some have been 
discovered, but dim is no doubt that a great numtier of them yet 
remain to be discovered.’ 

These discoveries of I)r. Gann and Profcs.'soi Mnrley of llir 
Carnegie Institute are of great historical interest. The dates on the 
monoliths have been deciphered. I>r. Gann biro U pLiccs iht begin¬ 
ning of (he Maya chronology m 33 ^ b.c. But ii is ciuiiidcreJ to 
be mythological' According to Splttder’s < million the date on 
Dr. Gann’s monolith corresponds to October 36, *J>. 333- Maya 
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Asura of the MahShhSmUi^ who built a wonderful hall for the king 
Yudlushthirn, lias been elaborately referred to above. 1 There arc 
a number of manuscripts of the Stfpa-iistra ascribed to Maya. 1 As 
an architect, Maya Is mentioned in the Pltrdfas and other Sanskrit 
works also.® 

The scan ty remains of the Mayas of Cent nil America, however, 
do not supply details for a satisfactory' comparison with the temples, 
palaces, dwellings, etc., elalwratdy described in the Manasdra and 
other Stifna^dstras, But the walls referred to by Dr. Gann look tike die 
dty walls described in the M ft mu dm. If the city within these walls 
could be identified together with its buildings, mads, plan, etc., It 
is not unlikely that we might have found there one of the numerous 
town-plannings minutely described in the Silpa^idstras. It is, however, 
fortunate that Professor Grafton Elliot Smith, of University College, 
London, has been able to establish the Indian connexion with die 
Central American Maya ruins through the Indian Archipelago or 
ItuulindU, of whose monuments a full account 1ms been given in 
the preceding chapter. 

Professor Elliot Smith disagrees with Dr. Gann rod emphati¬ 
cally declares, that the causeway that has been found was not built 
for the purposes of human sacrifices. There* arc similar causeways 
in Cambodia, * which were designed purely for ccrcmuniaJ pur¬ 
poses.* They may represent the circumambulaiory path (ftrciM- 
which is a common feature of Hindu architecture ImjUcnily 
referred to in die MSnasdra and oilier SUjfM-instras. 

The whole Maya remains as discovered show,’ declares Pro¬ 
fessor Elliot Smith, the closest possible relation will) the civilization 
f 3 ^ (•■xisted in Java and South-East Asia to what has been found 
in Yucatan. There is nothing in my mind that suggests that the 
form of civilization is indigenous, and I should be inclined to hold 
dun die temples at Java were the prototypes of what ho* been found 
in Yucatan,' 

Unquestionably in the early days perishable wood structures 
were built, 1 continue the Professor, * but when stone supplanted 
wood, you liml pyramids being built precisely on die same lilted that 

| Af above, pp. 547, 400 and note, 

ApprXlh' J'^-A^r 5 ’ 251 ai ' d tilr Wlif#r ’* SffAf*** <*f Hindu Auhitutm. 

1 ivg. above, pp. *45, 246, 247 * ?9i ^ r&S, 169, t?v. * 7 1 ' 
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they were built in South-Last Asia, . , . ll is necessary to remember 
that, as Indian dviliaatfun spread eastwards,, the type of pyramid, 
established by them become fashionable and was built in stone, 
* Further there was no question bin that Maya carvings represented 
Indian elephants and Indians with typical head Presses,' 

Professor Elliot Smith explains how die Indian civilization pene¬ 
trated into Central America : 1 Indian navigator, it was known, 
Iwd combed out the islands in the Pacific- such as Easter Island and 
many others, and it was unthinkable dial they should not have 
discovered a continent that stretched From pole to pole,’ 

Thus under Asiatic, or rather Indian, influence the Central 
American civilization 4 rose to great heights, but Imd already col¬ 
lapsed before the advent of die Spaniards, who may have given it 
tin- coup de gnu* ' The Maya civilization rose and fell* It fell so ’oou 
as the energy of the driving force that inspired h declined. That 

declares die Professor, * our view, and we do not believe in an in¬ 
digenous culture dint rose Uurough its mvn impetus, and that WI 
as a result of foreign invasion.’ ‘ At University College, concludes 
Professor Elliot Smith, ' we arc absolutely convinced tim Hr 
civilization (of Central America} was directly derived from India- 

liiJhi Arzhimintt, Appendix I, under Maya- 
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I reqlent allusions to die inhabitants of dtr western jjunc of the 
IriLn Plateau are fount! in Assyrian documents from about tire eighth 
temurv bx. They belonged to the Aryan family and were closely 
related to the Indo-Aryan. The kinship existing between die two 
branches was unsuspected by antiquity, and is dear beyond doubt 
to modem science, wflicit bases its conchisknid on the striking rcftnnb* 
lance observable in the languages, the religious ideas, and m en the 

onspnd rues and physical characteristics of the Indo-Ajyans and 
Persians.’ 

Ilitse linguistic, religious, and physical resemblances seem to 
have induced several scholar* and liistoriam, including archaeologists, 
to seek further resemblance between die Persian autl the Indian 
air Ju lecture. Hie procedure of investigation appears to have been 
, a ;^ cr *mmptbn that in all matters of refinement and 
cu tore the W«t nmst bave been the creditors and the East the 
borrowers. The possibility of indigenous growth was never taken 
into considerate,n except in case of the Veda . 

-T ! U ' I " lsiil ‘ n '":' lllc “ raimcxinn by Kennedy is free and 
j a K c in India i» distinguished, not by 

wf 1 “ PpCr aDd bron "- bul b >' *= spread of 'he 

Wbh d ™ nsob ^' 1 ™ of and tin- elaboration of a cull. 

.dtr^f’lT »<=• breach the commencement 

w “ *'! hhtory, and a great ereative era—die age of 

preceded the spiritual, 
civilisation l |t° r ,at r u , I ^ aro5tr bt,m 'ho contact with Western 
3 t. Cmm Babylon, an,I then 

Dconlrs ivhm | 10n ' C arrived, they lotind great and civilized 

ThtTrecord* ofT?"* ^ ra P‘' al3 aroused Utcir adroirolirin. 
mart, of that nvthzauon went written on palm-leaves and on 
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tank, or exhibited in brick ami wood—things perishable, which have 
perished, and we are perforce reduced to search painfully among 
the flotsam and jetsam of lime for any vestiges of the grandeur of 
antiquity*' 

Then follows an interesting note : ‘ The progress of the Indians 
was necessarily of Olc slowest, for Persia could supply them with 
scarcely anv models, and they had to discover every tiling ihcm- 
sdvts.* 1 

* Of the decoration of the earlier Buddhist monasteries we know 
practically nothing, but the decoration of the later vihSra ./aves 
of Nalanda, and of the smgkdrSmas of Gandham, was Persian, 
and that not so much after the fashion of the Sas&amara as of the 
Achncmenids, There is the same lavish employment of colour, 
the use of enamelled or metallic tiles upon the roof, the gilded rafters 
and elaborately painted ceilings, the rich capitals of the pi Kara, 
the application of inlaying. The two schemes of decoration are sub¬ 
stantially the same/ 1 

‘ To the general question, then, concerning tin* direct influence 
of Babylon on Indian art, we must answer no/ But Kennedy 
thinks that * a direct influence may be traced hi one particular class 
of buildings and one particular locality — the Buddhist vikdta caves 
of Western India, , , , The four or livc*3torcy«d pi haras . . , un¬ 
doubtedly recall the impression of a Babylonian tigurat or temple, 
but arc hollow throughout and built of wood/ In a note Kennedy 
adds, * Fergusson has attempted 1 to connect certain Burmese and 
Sinhalese d/igobas with the Babylonian type, and lias suggested that 
connecting links once existed in brick and plaster in the valley t ,f 
the Ganges, But there are two objections: ifi 1 Had massive build¬ 
ings of solid brick, either temples or viharas, ever existed in the valley 
of the Ganges, they could not fail to have left their traces, as the stupa* 
have done, (a) The Indian buildings, so far as we know apart from 
the Si Spas, which arc not buildings at all) were not wild, but hollow/ 1 
* The Babylonian jurats represented exactly on 1:1 large scale 
the same idea of a mountain . . , the storied jiikdr,u of India, with 
their retreating U°."' ■**. are akp imitation mountains. The artificial 
mountain of the Indians was necessarily a hollow shell, bci ursc all 

1 J.ft.AS., ithsE, p. JB7. */W,, pp. aaj^Bj- 

1 History of Indian Architect, pp. 40a, 6i0,a«d 0M r*mplu India, p. 34. 

yyjtjx, au , r >. 
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their constructions was of brick and wood. * But tlic towering 
vitiara became a very different structure from ih< .solid stories of the 
Zigurat, for India has rarely borrowed anything which site has 
not altered in adapting it* This is a very' convenient assumption. 
Kennedy himself admits that when he says ? 1 but we may conjecture 
that zigttrat and itfttira had a common origin/ but he is generous 
to confess that ’ these speculations may be fanciful, 1 and he * will 
not deny it/ 1 

Hits Gruitwcdcl and Burgess hold that ‘ the Persian style, wliich 
the Achacmenids employed in their buildings at Susa ami Prrsepolis, 
has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive as well as in its 
decorative: features. This Persian style, which shows many peculiar¬ 
ities, is unfortunately represented only by a few monuments upon 
which it is almost impossible to pronounce judgment. But undoubtedly 
its elements may again be recognized in die buildings of Asokivs 
day and of die older Indian style, dependent on tiiat of Asolca, as 
grafted upon die native wooden style-’ 

■ As chief elements, die following forms may lie indicated. 
Hie Persian pillar widi bdl-shaped capital was adopted directly ; 
it was set up by itself as an inscription-pillar ; the famous iron 
pillar of Delhi is a later example. In sculptures it is seen not o^ly 
in representation of palace-halls, but also decora lively—often u> 
divide spaces, and with many interesting variants. The bell-capital 
frequently serves as a basis for one or more lions or clcpliants, or for 
a religious symbol, (e.g, the wticcl) when the pillar is considered as 
standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support, in a building, the 
hell-capital serves, as a base for an abacus on which, turned towards 
the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, goats, 
lions, or sitting dephamsj arc placed. This last form resembles the 
Persian f umcom-pillar.’ The appearance of the whole pillar in 
India, however, is rough and clumsy compared with Persian forms/* 

Fcrgusittm detects Persian influence on pillars in front of the 
Bedsa cave south of Karle. * The two pillars in front, however, are 
so much too large in proportion to the rest, that they art: evidently 

1 JJLAS» pp. 285. afWi, 287. 

* ItmUJiht Att m Indus, pp. 17-18, 

Sm, Ind. fbpttrU Vol. V, Plato XLV, 
togieal Svtsty, W. /in/., Vol, IV, pp. 5, 

XCVL KK J> 
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stmnhktU; and ought to stand free instead of supporting a verandah. 
Their capitals arc more like the PCrsepolitan type than almost any 
other in India, and arc each sftnnounted by horces and elephants 
bearing men and women of lx»Id anti free execution/ In a note, he 
further adds that, ' in the Pitalihora oihdra, wr find the Persepofitan 
capital lcpcated with a variety of animals over it, for the Hindu 
artists, from their natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, 
very soon repealed the bicephalous hull and ram of the Persian 
columns by a great variety of animats, sphinxes, and even human 
figures in the matt grotesque attitudes .’ 1 

Of die more recent advocates of the Persian theory, Sir John 
Marshall is state*! by Dr. Spooner to have inferred from the Samath 
capital that * tin* Mauryan stonework had txsen wrought by foreign 
masons.‘ a Dr. Spooner himself has gone much further, and the idea 
winch was almost wifliiu the grasp of Fergussou but ‘missed,* 
altogether possessed him (Spooner), and hr could not think of any¬ 
thing but Persian in the Mauryan period of Indian history.* Hr 
imagined to have explored everything as the result of hit excavation 
at Kuinrahi.tr. Patna, which, however, did nut proceed further than 
its initial stage, and could not unearth anything but a portion of a 
badly damaged pillar and the Footmark of' what he imagined to be 
a hall. Starting with a preconceived idea tiiat 4 the style- of Asoka’a 
sculptured capitals origin a toil in PensepoUs,’ he began to see, at the 
very outset, 4 the peculiar Persian polish in the columns , 1 some 
twenty-three hundred yean after their erection, and (from tills polish) 
it seemed to him * not impossible that even in its design the building 
(i.e. the hall of which only the footmarks remain) might haw been 
under Persian influence-’ The Hall of a Hundred Columns at Ferse- 
pnih, which is discussed later on, was a square hall witli ten row 
of ten columns evenly spaced in square bay's. 4 At Ptudiputru,' 
Spooner himself emphatically declares, ‘to he sure, we had only eight 
rows,’ but he consoles himself with an equally emphatic ajsmmpitnn 
that * there was every reason to suppose lIkiI others would lx found, 
and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to Correspond with tin* 
porch in Fcrsqxilift/ He further admits that ' the intenedumaatfon 
at Kumrahar was found to be five diameters, an in tcfcolu lunation 


1 Hilton if Indian and Eoittth Atthtlecitstt, VfiL I. j>. I ;|8- 
* JJt.AS., ioiy, p. 66. 


* Su /rtfrr, pp. ^ou-Tjciy. 
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util identical, perhaps, with that nf the Persian throne-room, hut 
still/ holds Dr. Spoonci, 1 otic which is essentially Pcrscpolttan. 
and never font id in any other country of antiquity/ So far aa the 
capitals arc concerned, of which there appears to be striking simi¬ 
larity, as has been pointed out by all authorities, Spooner admits that 
* no capitals had been recovered in Parna to help us in comparing 
the two buildings, nor had any pedestals been met with.’ Spooner 
acknowledges the importance of ihe existence of capitals when he 
says, ' It may be true that, so Feu as Indian architecture is con¬ 
cerned, the only substantial point showing Per sian influence ts the 
capital/ He furtlicr admits that f it may be true that no archi¬ 
tectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, has hither- 
to been known which one could say was based directly on a Persian 
model yet, undeterred even by this consideration. Dr. Spooner 
goes on to build his castle of assumption anti dec hires that a * carefiil 
study ot the stratification suggested that pedestals had, in all fml>* 
ability , existed, and din indicnicd dirt tendons and proportions justified 
the thought that these pedestals must have been themselves of 
Pcrscpnlitan t)pv, round in plan, some 3 feet high, and inferen dally, 
bill-shaped, though its regards this lattes point,* he is forced to admit 
that ‘ no evidence exists/ 1 

lieu- it Is necessary to observe that not a single monument of 
recognizable condition is available in Pbtsia. Every tiling lus been in 
nuns when seen by historians, and many objects liavc been cleverly 
resumed by several archaeologists Tram scanty material but Fertile 
imagination. But the restorers do not agree amongst themselves, 
The actual condition of the ruins and the manner of their restora¬ 
tion are pointed out latei on. 


mav ' Mnpblr similarity between the Parian and the Indian 
architecture is apparent in the capitals of columns, it will be perhaps 

- ' *1 10 ,Rkc mtt> r ,ri5id cration (Ms object to begin with. Columns 
1 .i countries can be classified into two brotul classes in regard to 

• ,( .' r J 1 l . rty ' name Yt die free pillars, and those which are employed 
hvn<m ^ tS #ll PP° rt *° whole structure and. In ancient archl- 
1. „ .j ^ l hc regulator of the whole composition. 

* * re ^ 11 il! * r '^ wldiniij the question of proportion and 

iritcrcoltummtjoji alone can arise. Sc, Jhr as thil column 1? concerned 


l J.il.U n , 9 ,* ( pp 665,6?, 
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ihe capital is of minor importance, because in many places of 
its employment il becomes mixed up with, the entablature and 
kwesits prominency, if not its identity, also, OF the free pillar, on 
the other Iniiid, die capital ia the moat prominent part. No other 
part draws the attention of the visitor so much, the free pillar 
having no other purpose to serve except being showy. Therefore, 
apart from iho consideration of liability, the proportion between 
its length and width and between its component parts, namely, the 
pedestal, bast, sliafu and capital, has no significance. But these arc 
the factors which count much in case of the regulating pillar, became, 
apart from aesthetic consideration, any error in the proportion and 
in the composition of several pans, will often prove injurious, not 
only to the pillar itself, but also destructive to the whole, building. 
Consequently the regulating pillar can hardly be considered without 
diking into consideration the building which it regulates. 

These common characteristic feature* nr columns in all countries 
may help us in dbtinguisliing the really essential element* from 
the unessential ones. Before proceeding further it is necessary to 
take stock of what we find in India and what in Persia, and when. 

The archaeological remain? in India could not be dated much 
earlier than ihe fifth century S.c., the Piprahwa Stupa building 
of 450 b.o. being about the earliest. The discoveries made at Mahen- 
jodaro and Harappa may take back by centuries the Indian architec¬ 
ture and other matters of tits cultural progress of die country 10 
a time which would make it impossible to further speculate on the 
Persian influence in India in any easc. But before the artistic trea¬ 
sures unearthed in Sindh and the Punjab have been properly estimated 
and tim scripts have been deciphered they can be hardly utilized in 
an article like this. We are, therefore, to limit our obictvaumi 10 
the old materials, which are, fortunately, plentiful for the present 
purpose. 

The extant Asokan pillars, with which alone a Persian con¬ 
nexion has been sought to be established, and which probably at one 
time could be counted by hundreds, do not number more than a 
dozen. Tile best known Asokan pillar is that removed from Topru 
to Delhi bv Firoz Shall Tughlak in 135^ A fragment *f a S( * imd 
was re-erected, also in Delhi, in 1867- Three other* exist in Cham- 
paran districts the first of thoc is known the L^uiiya* J* 
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the second as the Lauriya Navandgarh pillar, and die fragment of 
die other was * recognized —utilized ns a roller for die station roads 
by a utilitarian member of the Civil Service/ The most complete 
shaft, bereft, however, of its capital, is the Allahabad pillar, to which 
a pedestal was added by Captain Smith, bin which was again thrown 
down and re-creeled by Jahangir (in *605} to commemorate his 
accession. Four other Asokan pillars are in much damaged condi¬ 
tion at Ram pur wa, Ntgiiva, Rummindri, and Sarnath. * It is more 
than probable tliat each of these Asokan pillars stood in front of, or 
in connexion with, some stdpa or building of some son. At least 
We know that six or seven can be traced at Sane Id, and nearly an 
equal number at Ainarabati, and, in the representation «f (opes a I 
die latter place, these tats an; frequently represented both outside 
and inside the rails. At KLarlc one still stands in front of the great 
cave, rite pillar at Erati, and die iron pillar at Mchniuli, near Delhi, 
belong in the Gupta period; the pillar tt Pathari in Bhopal is 
ascribed to Rastrakuta King Barabaln {a.o, 861). 

Tlie crowning ornaments of these pillars have been, lost, but the 
capitals of some pillars still exist. The capital of tbs pillar at Lauriya 
Navandgath is surmounted by a lion of bold and good design, Tlie 
pillar at Sankisa, situated between Mathura and Kanouj, of wliich 
the greater part of the shaft has been lost, is surmounted * by an 
elephant, but so mutilated that even in the seventh century the Chutttt 
traveller Ilmen Tsiung mistook it Tor a lion/ Tlie pillar at Karle 

* 1Urm0 ^ tcd lj y fcur hl ™< 1 which, judging from analogy, once 
bore a chakra or Wheel, probably b metal.’ The pillars at Bedsa* 
a zen imes wrath of Karle, partly stand free and partly supporting 

? vonm ‘ iJl: surmounted by liaises attd elephants 

bcnrmg men and women ofhold and free execution. These capitals 
"j! al -ttct to * more like the Pmepolitan type tlian almusi any 

‘ ™ 1,1 a l mc \ on ^ authority of Dr. Lc Bon, Fergusson 

further asserts dun, in the Pitalkliom rnhara, ' the Persepolitan capital 
J? reputed with a variety of animals over it, for the Hindu artists, 
from their natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, very 
^>u replaced the bicephalous hull and ram of the Fenian columns 
by a groat vartety of animals, spfiinxcs, and even human figures in 
the most grotesque attitudes/ 1 

1 Indian and EatUnt ArchiUttwt, Vol. !, p. 13&. 
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If is needless to point out that this ‘ great variety of animals ‘ 
■hi the capital* nf Inti inn columns has caused great inconvenience 
and discomfort to the advocates of the Persian theory, because, on 
Pcrscpolitan capitals, the animals comprise only flic hull, the unicorn, 
and possibly the lion too. 

Another important factor, which Fergimon himself admits, is that 
die Persepolttan * features are only found on ilie tats of Asoka, pud 
are never seen afterwards in India, though common in Gandhara 
and on the Indus fang afterwards „ , . Persian form of capital 
lontf retained its position in Indian art/ 1 It is not stated how and 
why the Persian form did not influence the other Indian types, but 
the fundamental differences in die Indian types are explained : 

wlialever the Hindus copied, however, was changed in course of 
time, by decorative additions and modifications, in accordance with 
their own taste,’ With such an assumption any sltgiii similarity 
in the most ordinary things of any two countries or peoples may 
establish relation of indebtedness of any one of the two to the other. 
The great variety, and the undeniable differences from the Persian 
model, of the Indian columns can be verified liy a reference to the capi¬ 
tals of pillar* at cave no, 56 at Ajanta (Fergus* on, ibid., Vof. f. p. 134), 
at the Cfcaitya Cave of Kenheri (p, 164), at Btiaja (p. 178), at caves 
of Nahapana and of Gautampuira in Nosik (p. 185), at Sri Vajna 
Cave (p, t&8), at Vihara no. t6 (p. igo) t no. 17 (p. 193), no, 44 
(p 194), no. t (p. 195), at Ajanta. at Patna (p. 107), at Jamalgarh 
(p. 214), at Srinagar and at Shadipur (p. 357), in Bhimsi Rath at 
M an ta l la p uram (p. 332), DJwajastambha at Elura (p. 34G), Dipn- 
ilumbfiG in Dharwar (p. 347), in Tinimalai Nayyaka’s chmtiri at 
Madura (p. 387), at Velior and at Pclur (p, 309), nf the ball in die 
Palace at Madura (p, 414), of court tn the palace in Tanjore (p. 413), 
at Ananta Gumpha in Orissa 1 Vt>f II, p. iG). of an IncLra Salih a 1 ivc 
at Elura (pp. 20, vl), of flimala temple at Mount Abu (pp. 39, ^,9. 
at Gtiandravafi, Mount Abu (p. 43), at Kanpur (pp. pi, 47), at Kha- 
jura ho (p. 33), at Gyaraspur (p. 54), at Amwa (p. 56), at Sravana 
Bclgola (p, 75), at Mudabidri (pp. 76, 77, 78), at Guruvayankert 
(p. 8t),at Jajptir(p, Hi), at Kaihtsa of Elura (p. 128), at Elephant* 
{p. 129), Alrtutmibha at Vadnagar (p. 138), at Udayapur in Gwalior 
(p. 14G), and at Brindaban (pp, 157, 158). 

1 IbAkit nnd Eastern Atr/iiteriurt, Vot. I, p, 55. 
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This long list of existing pillars, when compared with Uie shorter one, 
comprising less than a dozen examples where ccrt.iin similarity with 
the Persian type is possible, makes it all ike more difficult to believe 
in the Persian theory so far as the Indian pillars are concerned. 
Moreover, there b another consideration, and that is, in a matter 
like the present one, perhaps more significant. Only the general 
principles and practicable rules and regulations for die guidance of 
anbis arc codified in standard treatie s dealing with a stibfect liln* 
architecture, It any ,similarity can be dearly detected in the standard 
treatises of diflfcrent countries, defidency, due to ike lack of sufficient 
archaeological retrains, can be rectified. But so far as Persia b con¬ 
cerned there appears to have been no such treatise ever written. All 
that lias I wen recorded iu Persia are from the reports of foreign visitors, 
entirely based on their observation «r the scanty remains. In India, 
fortunately, we possess in manuscripts many hundred Silpa-idstros 
dealing with architecture and the cognate arts in great detail. But 
the standard work. Mutwsdrt, was not accessible to scholars in text or 
translation until the publication of die writer's seven volumes inchul- 
ing a dictionary, an illustrated encyclopaedia, and n number of 
measured drawings. Jt is needless lo repeat what lias been staled in 
iSlm: hooks. it is possible that, from the details gathered together in 
these boons, readers may expect with greater reason a similarity 
between the Indian and the Greco* Roman orders rather than tW^j 
Persian columns, Merely the conclusion may be r eh crated here t * The 
striking similarities in the mimes of the mouldings, tike podme or cytna, 
AJro or bead, or in the names of orders like the Miirita or Composite, 
may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coincidence. But in view 
of other striking similarities between Vimtviu.s and the Mdmsdm, such 
as c clajBiftcatKm of orders into exactly five, and die divisions 
. hUh> ' ;:vicm parts called mouldings, common to all die orders, 
m t> qght, and also the proportionate measurement varying equally 
from six to mn diameters, and tapering almost in the same way, 

cie seem to have been something more substantial than mere coin* 
ck cnee* n influence, direct or indirect, of the one upon the other, 
seems highly probable .* 1 

Lit die absent:/’ of a direct influence, an indirect one through the 
Irrsian source should have been quite feasible^ if there were really 
anything common save and except a few capitals. 

1 f t<Jt P- a 3i. para, a nf llA volume. 
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So far a£ ilu: antiquity ami (tie variety arc concerned, the Indian 
columns an* an very remote and different from even tile doubtfully 
restored oilmtiiis of Persia, that no connexion seems to be probable. 
Synonyms of pillars are met with Lo the ftig-veda* and the Aifutrpo- 
vtda 1 1 the former of which, in any rase, must be dated before the 
^titd-At>es(n of ilic Parsis. As regards the variety, they arc far too 
many to foe referred to ' they are given in detail in die writer’s 
Dicticnttsy of Hindu Architecture* 

Hie proportion and the in tercolunmattons of the Persian type 
are aht> essentially different from the Indian ernes. The proportionate 
measures of flu pedestal, base, shaft, capital and entablature, as 
well as the plan and intercolumnarion, tiavc been discussed in great 

1 fti£-r(Ja. I. -,q T i ; IV, 3 , I, 

Alhtnm*taa IX, 3, i ; BJoojniirld, lijmm of tht A.-V„ 343 n itl j. 

fpp. 13.>4), AM* [p. (J7), Ayiiopida (p. 69), Uehchhnya fp. 7 B1, 

kuis tamkhs (p. t ; p„ Gupia-rvmdo, h'-ring nun-eagle (pp itii, R7.1L Gn,u 4 a- 
f to)ut,Li (pp »&t, 65*, Of,;,. 666, 667, 674, 675, Bp]. Griha-Jtem&ha (p. ipl, 
Uuiraw fp. i&ti), CUtra-ihamlrha (p. i«S), Chiim-karpi fp, n,6}, J a A ^5 
fp* 3 «r*at* f P- f^}). Jnyi-; 1 pMa, pi (Jar of victory fp. . Daptat* with 

16_siiie* (p. livi^t^fnaSu ip. ^Si) + ijk benxinr 

u Ha® nr bauner (p. siQa), Dhom^tiambha (p. 48a), Dh&iye-itanMa fp. * 8 a), i, 
Pndmakinta (p. 339), P&k (p. 346), Mika-itamhln (p. 348), KdikSi^tiU 
ip- <43)| Brahmamtota (p. 443;, Mfm\-;lamhhn, (pp. 654-656, 6 71), MtiLi- 
“Wn tl>- 5 » 0 * (517), fttuktikd (p. RxfroJamlc (527], 

Laksfmi.itamM'i {p. 527), V^ra-pgdn (p. ^33), Vajro {p. 533), KAimt&l 

fP- 537 j. VidpMt* (p. 557 b (P 30 $, Slta-jlumbfia (p. 593'. -W(4r,k 

(P- 594 b Sti &ha& tH (p. 595}, SuMdAgtm, fp. 595), SiUara ip. 597;, Amat^M 
fp. <>431. Sk«*J* 4 *wt 8 (j>. 643), MB** (p. 73th Slhdtu (p. 731), of (he Jains, _ 

Buddhists. Vaiihunvaa. Saivni fp. 677 “®)) pilLit (9.673), Benefaction pillar 

p. 667)* Bwioty pillar (p, 597), Boundary pillar (p. 66ll, Brahmadevn pillar 
fp.. 67$), Crocodile pillar fp, 677), Devotion pillar in. 670), Diamond pillar 
(p 533 )- Owrarf (pf>- 3 Q, Elephant pflUr fp. 675), F.m-paJm 

fills* (p. 677), Fortune pilkr Ipp. 652-653, 666\ FouitdtUkm pillar 

IPP ir* *. ® 55 . W> b Four-focm pillar ipp. 653, 1154, 65OJ, Gale pillar 

l|»- 672;. Gold pillar (p. 646}, Granite pillar ipp. 654, 655. 656), Honour 
fpp. 664-665, 666, 670-6711, Lamp pillar (pp. 25$, Mil pi, 673, 677], 

IJon pilior (pp. 655, 675, G76}, Main pillar fp, 143), Memorial pllbr (pp. 536, 

674)? Monkey pUlar fp. 677}, Mcmurnental pillar (pp. 13a, iOj, uy,). Octa- 
gowiJ pillar fp. 656), Phallus pillur fp. 667). Piety pilbr (p, Gyq'i. Prelecting 
pilliir fp. 657), Quarlrjjj^ulu! plum fp. 653, 656, 651), pillar (p r aflaf, 

Sncriftciai pillrir [pp. 663, btifi, 669-670, 677), Sntf pillar Ipp. 66u, 677), Sbtierij- 
sided pillar (660), Stone pillar (pp, 503. 6 ( 5 , ® 5 «. 65 Si <* 57 . ®7G 673), 

Thiev« pillar {p, 677), Thjily-two-sarftti pillar (p. Town pillair fp 665), 

Trident plll.it f p, 652), Umbrellu piliar (p, 676), XJoitfnilicn pillar . p. 673), Upper 
pillar (p, 143L Victory pillar (pp. 659, 664,666, 670, 671, 6771, Wall pillar fp. 

139). War pillar (pp. (161-662). and Wdfiirr pillnr fp, 669) tor furjliw details 
am UliutnitKuiiL if* the writer’s Eme/dapatiiatA nimht JnhiUttim under these trmu. 

Like the ft.ixuikn siitt/Iulnfa , thr tunne of an ailroiunukul IrcatLi: Itm J on, Roman 
sou roes, one might ratpeef, in rase nf twrrnwing, to find in tbb huge liar pillar* 
named after the Greeks ttomans, nr the Pareit, but no filth names ate available. 
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tleUil iu the wriicr’s Encyclopaedia of Hindu Architecture and need not 
be repeated here. Only the conclusions, again, may be briclly referred 
to* Tin: measures of the mouldings of twelve pedestals 1 classified 
under three heads, and of some sixty-four bases 3 under nineteen 
heads, have been pven. Shafts are primarily divided into five orders, 
hut there is a great variety described under the technical names, of 
which a long list has been given above. The capitals, loo, whic h have 
drawn die attention of the archaeologists rather disproportionately, 
iiave been described under several types, none of which appears, to 
have much resemblance with the Pei's tin ones* Lastly, the entablature 
have been tlcu'rilied under eight < lasses. * 

The height of the pedestal is generally from a quarter to six 
times the height of the base. Pedestals are actually given nine 
heights, which are worked out by nine proportions. In the case where 
a pedestal a joined to the base, die height of the pedestal may be 
either equal to that of the base, or twice, or three tim-^ as much. 
Again the bases arc given twelve heights varying from 30 aiigulas 
(of | inch cadi) to 4 cubits. The height of the shaft being divided 
into four parts, one is given to die bast, which may or may not be 
accompanied by a pedestal. The height of the entablature, as coni' 
pared with that of die base, may be equal to the latter, or Jess by 
a quarter, or greater by a quarter, half, three-quarters or twice. In 
cubit measure, these six heights may vary from qi to 7 cubits. 
The height of the entablature, when compared with that of die 
shaft, may be liulf nr three-quarters, or equal to, or greater by 
a quarter, half, or LUree-quarters of the latter. 

Similarly die capitals are varied at pleasure, though not whJioul 
regard to the diameter and length of the shaft, and the Forms of 
the plainest oj them arc found, at a distant view, to bear some resemb¬ 
lance 10 die Doric and Ionic capitals, but those of a more elaborate 
kind are sometimes so overloaded with a sort of filigree ornament* 
as 1^ destroy the- effect of the beautiful proportions of the whole. 4 

Hie capital given to the first design is from a model found at 
Tiruvottiyur, near Madras, and is called taranga {wa veybodhiM. It is 
one diameter high, and projects equal to its height. 6 The other 
form is from a temple at Mayalapura, It is called suru-bodhika or 
roll capital.' 1 I he height of the thir d capital, called Pktti&kn, is 


writer'i Encyclopaedia, under t./A/ihlth* 
1 Ibid., inuirr Prditan, 

* I hid., p. 60w. 



1 Hid., under AdhiihthSnu, 
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ihree-quarters of the lower diameter of the column and is divided 
into thirteen parts. Its projection is one diameter, 1 The capital 
in lltc fourth varieLy tales three-quarters of the diameter. 8 The 
lifllt capital, called Pushfxihtmdha or hand of flower, is equal to the 
tipper diameter of die column. It* projection is equal to its height, 
but its altitude may be equal to the higher, lower, or the middle 
diameter of the column ; and its breadth may he equal to its 
height, or four or five diameters.* There art: many other varieties 
which arc hardly necessary for the present purpose. 4 We may 
conclude with a more general direction : ‘ a capital, the height of 
whidi Is from one to two diameters, and the breadth twice its 
height, is of the superior sort; dial which In height h half the 
diameter, and in breadth from one to three diameters, is of tlic- 
inferior sort, * 

The plan of ihe Hindu columns admits of every' shape, and is 
frequently found in (In round, quadrangular, and octangular forms, 
although sixteen-sided and lhiity-two-aidcd cues arc also met with. 
They are richly adorned with sculptured ornaments, 4 

The intcrcol urn nation may be two, three, four, or five diameters j 
it is measured m three ways—fust, from the inner extremity of the 
base of one pillar to that of another ; secondly, from the centres of 
die two pillars ; anti, thirdly, from the outer extremities of die piiJnrs, 
including die two bases. There seems to he no fixed itucrcolumna- 
tion. Tliis has been left to the discretion of architects, who are, 
however, required to be particularly careful with regard to beauty 
and utility. 4 

Similar details of columns may Ik briefly quoted from Perrot 
and Chipez’s History of An in Persia, 

‘ A glance at the proportions of the Persian column, its thin nnq 
airy aspect would, almost by itself, make it dear that it would have 
been a poor support for a stone entablature.' 7 We have seen above 
dial the Indian column b generally bulky. 1 The shaft of the 
Persian column is always tall and slender. In the Palace of die thirty- 
six columns at Pcrscpolis, the total height of the order, with base and 
crown, is in the proportion of twelve to one diameter of the shaft; 
whilst iti the Pasargadac specimen, whose capital has disappeared, 

1 Dictionary « f Hindu AnMltttm, bv llic writer, p, 1*83. * Ibid., pn, 087-608. 

, /iti, p. ffel. « /SiV,, pp, 669-703. 1 Ibid., p. 703, 

' Iftdtm Anhitedntt t by the writer, p. 45. 
f Perrtil ami Ckipicz, Hitbrj qf Arl in Ptttia, p. 48. 
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the proportions are more airv mid light. ' ‘ The Suidau column, 
whose head is now in the Louvre, heat characterize!, the architecture 
of the Achaftmcmde sovereigns/* 

J The shaft in all the orders of the edifices h slender ami slightly 
tapering towards the top. It is doted in all instances save in die 
facades of die necropolis at Perse polis, and the single column that still 
remains of die Palace of Cyrus in die u pland valley of the Potvar.** 

1 In the oldest stone column standing among the ruins of the Palace 
or Cyrus at Pasargadac, we have a faithful representation of the 
primitive post, save that its material is stone and not wood. There 
is no fluting, the shaft brim? quite smooth. But what was its capital 
like? Nobody knows. As U> tin: base, it is a simple round form inter- 
posed between the shaft and the groundj e*vtn more rudimentary 
than die cube which docs duty now as a plinth in the rustic, house.’ 1 

1 The complex column, with double capital and volutes, rose 
between the tour enormous pillars of the monumental Propyfeea 
on die Persepolitan platform : it upheld the ceiling of the central 
hall of the great Palace of Xerxes, anti formed the supports, both 
internally and externally, in the main jxjrrh of the hall of a hundred 
columns, as well as those of the hypottyle hull of Artaxerxes at Susa/ 
In a note it is further stated that* until recently only slight fragments 
of the capitals,.. had been recovered ; nevertheless the number seen 
by Costs was sufficiently large to enable him to write as follow's; •' The 
flutes of die shaft are cut to a fine edge, and the capitals ... consist of 
four distinct sections." Scores of shafts and chips of capitals were 
disengaged some ten years ago. In Plato {LXVH—LX1X) of the 
alias published by the German Mission, entitled Details of Cdumns, 
will be found Iragmcnts of the bull-group, along with pillars adorned 
by volutes and the cylindrical form which intervenes between these 
and the pillar. Altogether they furnish ail the elements requisite 
for a restoration of die column,’* but not for a comparison with 
the Indian column. 

All the columns have a base, which differs from one building 
to another, * fhe type that prevailed all over the country in the 
golden age of Persian art u represented * in the great palace 
at Susa. It constitutes the true Persian base, f The base is not 


1 Ifohn of drf in Pttnn, p, 53. \ 

* pp. ofl. 1 /but,, pp. ^ 


s / 4 < 86, 87. 


'ibid., P . 88 . 


'Ibid., p, 87. 
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infrequently carved into the lower drum of the shaft, and in singled 
with i(, hence with it must stand or inevitably fall. Elsewhere, in 
the hypos cylc hall of Xerxes, fbr instance, the base is cut Into two, in 
it the torus belongs to the first drum of the shah, whilst the principal 
member is a separate block-resting directly on die ground. Despite 
llic elegance of its contour ami the care displayed in its make, the 
base lacks independence, and does not sufficiently contrast with the 
column so as in allow of those charming effects which greet us n 
in the Grecian and Indian support. 

As regards the shape of the base, it is limited to a few types only. 

■ In the Palace of Gyrus it is a disc, or a reverted quarter round. 

A more complicated shape, composed of a rectangular plinth and 
y toms seamed by horizontal channellings is seen in out* of the por¬ 
ticoes of the Gabrc, in the central colonnade of the great Palace of 
Xerxes, at Susa, as also in the ball of a hundred columns.’- 

The plinth is hardly seen or can be distinguished. The proportion 
between the component parts of the column is also lacking. 

Thr Persian capitals, of which much Juts been made out by the 
early Indologists, may be referred to in all available details. 

In every case the lower portion of (lie capital detaches itself very 
abruptly from the column, forms a horizontal line on each side, 
parallel to the architrave and at right angles with the axis of the 
shaft; There is no junction or intermediary moulding between the 
tapering column and the rectangular member at the beginning of 
the capital* akin to the nchiims of the Doric and Indian capital. 

* If, neglecting minor details, we only regard the shape as a whole, 
it does not seem unlikely that the first notion of it was suggested 
by rhe crowning tuft of a palm. The lower members of the capital 
would represent the dead twigs as they droop and fall about the stem 
of the tree, the upper members, whose forms look upwards, would 
stand for the young shoots, which dart forward past the sere foli- ’ 
age with a slight outward curve, the vertical stripes tJtal scar the 
surface throughout would be reminiscent of the intervals of fillets 
which, in nature, separate the leaves of the terminal bunch/* 

In India, on the other band, it should be noted, the analogy lies 
with the human body, the capital stands for the head, the shafts 
for the body, the base for die leg, and pedestal for the foot. 

1 iiislarj <>/ An in PHnia, pp. II9, yo. p. B8. 1 Ifiiii., p. 93. 
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1 Seolze (Penepolisi Btnttrkttiigen) seems to think that in the 
capitals of ilic columns 1 tin* animals figured resemble the horse rather 
than the bull . . . the omamajiLst hit ui>oij a kind of compromise 
between the two quadrupeds, so ;is to add -mother conventional type 
to his repertory, which is not a whit more strange tlian that of thr 
unicorn, found as support to many of the arch troves- 

The animals tltat figured on Indian capitals, we have seen, are 
neither hull* nor even the compromised unicorn, hut mostly lion, 
elephant, and man. 

Nothing like the Indian cave temples Iiave iicen disclosed from 
the Persian ruins. No discussion on the subject is, therefore, possible. 

As regards the funcrar>' architecture, < although Susa would seem to 
have been the favourite city of the kings of Persia, notlxing luis been 
found in die immediate nciglibourhood that resembles royal tombs.* 
* Persia counted thirteen sovereign* from Cyrus to Darius Codnmatuis, 
including the Magi Stnerdis, li would appeal that Ihur sovereigns 
had no special monument svl tip 10 them in the necropolis.’ 

■ Tlic internal evidence points to Xerxes, Anaxerxes Cod o mat ms, 
and Darius Nothin as die princes that were entombed .it Nakdi-i- 
Rusxeni, whilst the younger cemetery at Penicpolis was inaugurated 
by Artaxerxes Mm-mon. Then: arc then twelve princes and eight 
tombs, reckoning the Cabre/ 

1 All these tombs, with but slight differences of detail, are as like 
one another as it u possible to conceive; to describe one is to des¬ 
cribe them ill.' 

* The total height of cadi is 22 m. 50 e. divided into tlirce portions 
of almost equal size. (According to Owe the length of transverse 
limb of die facade at Naksh-i-Rustem is 18 m, 63 c., length of upper 
and lower limb urn. Hie height of tomb no, to at Persepoiis is 
given at 24*f J 0-c, i middle portion, 17 m., length of upper division, 
10,50 c.) The middle and longer compartment, in conjunction with 
the other two, forms what is called a Greek cross. The monument, 
property so called, begins with the middle section, carved archi¬ 
tecturally into tour engaged column* and a lofty double recessed 
doorway, surmounted by an Egyptian gorge, anti a row of denicU, 
so as to reproduce a palace facade, The upper portion of tliis door¬ 
way is solid rock, but the lower section is cut away* to as to provide 

I Hypeaiyle UsU oT -u Prnepotii, Pmot and Chipiez, no. gi (p, £>()< 

n&. 3a (p. 93), no. 38 fp. 97), no. *3 (p. its), no. 44 (p. (15). 
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an cmranoe m die vault excavated in die: mass behind. The Held 
contains a bas-relief of art essentially religious character : upon a 
stage :he king- is seen oji a pedestal raised by four steps, in the act 
of worshipping. . „ * Alxive, 1 jet ween the king and the altar, floats 
die image of Ahura-Mazda, home on huge wings, Ixliind wluch 3 
solar disc is roughly suggested.* 

St> f ir as die Tower of Silence 5 is concerned it can claim no archi¬ 
tectural skill or beauty, because it was never meant to be visited by 
anybody except the vultures. 

There is r nothing like the Perrian tombs in India. The stupas* 
and the chaityas* are entirely dHTcrom monuments; their appearance, 
measurements, and arch (tec turn! details are fundamentally different 
from those of Persian tombs, The stupas wen: erected as towas to 
tommemorate some events or sacred spots; as dngabas they contained 
rxJics of Buddha or of some Buddhist saints. For comparison In 
details, the topes at Sanchi, Sartiadi, Aniaravati, Gandhara, , fetal- 
a bad, Mini iky a la, the dng&ha at Ajanta, and the temple at Bodh 
Gap may be referred to. 

According to Hodgson, the Indian stupas in Xcjd are knov.11 as 
c/iiutjas. According to Fergmson^ the Buddhist chatty as at Bfiaja, 
Nasih, Elioi'a, fCarfe, etc., correspond in every respect with the 
churches of the Christian religion rather than to the Persian 
tombs. * Their plans, the position of the altar or relic casket, the 
aisles, and other peculiarities are the same in both, and their uses 
are identical, in so far as die ritual forms of die one religion resemble 
those of the other. 1 But the chaitvas were much earlier buildings 
than even the Christian churches, because die ceremony of enir-mb- 
ing sacred ashes and other relies is mentioned in die Vedas, In the 
iiamihnnti, also, die Brahmanical amity os arc alluded to. Later on 
chatty a became a synonym for temple. 

The Avista condemns in no measured terms the worshipped nf 
the Daeva a or Demons, and, in a general way, whoever does not 
strictly observe the rules established by Zoroaster, in that he exposes 
himself to pollute the sacred dements: fire, earth, and water. 

In die words of Herodotus (i, 121), the Persians 'have neither 
images nor temples nor altars, these they consider unlawful, and 
impute frilly to those that make them. This is because they do not 

1 For detail!, r« the writer's Encyclapaittut, tut ntvr. */W., at mar. 

s ftut H pp. 50-51, 
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believe, like du? Greeks [and the Hindus] in the personality of the 
gods. Thdr practice is to sacrifice to Zeus on tiir, summit .»f thr 
highest mountains, and under die name of Zeus they understand the 
whole circumference of the heavens,’ Cicero (Of Rtpublica, III, IX, 
14, 0 « Legibus, 11 , X, 26 J, by w^ay of explaining the cause of Xerxes’ 
burning *>r die temples of Athens, says that it was to punish die 
Greeks ' for their sacrilege in their foolish attempt “ to shut up within 
walls die gods, before whom everytliing ought to be open and fret , 
die gods, whose temple and, habitation were the whole universe ". 
The AiMSta, however, * contains no sign or token of the feeling 
imputed to the Persians by the Greek historian, and more explicitly the 
Roman orator/ The Persians burnt the Grecian temples probably 
* to avenge the sacking of Sardes 1 (Herodotus, VI, gti, too). 

King Darius claims, however, in have restored to the people, among 
other things, ; the temples that Gaumata the Magi Jud destroyed/ 3 
The ofigiuid term, of which * temples 1 1$ the translation, it qpculma, 
from die tool jas signifying * 10 adore.’ The proper rendering of ilte 
word should be ‘ sacred place,’ * place of worship,’ amt need uni mean 
temple at all. 

On the facade of die rock-tombs referred to above, ‘ we have 
1 ]il 1 king in the act of prayer, standing before mi 1tikis upon 
which the celestial fixe is burning/ Up to die present nothing of tins 
kind 1ms been, however, found in Persia, though in many places 
monuments have been noticed to which the mm c of altsh-gah (fire¬ 
places) is applied by the natives. But for their dimensions, that are 
00 * larger scale than those of the a!tan figured in the upper division 
of the royal tombs, crowned with sacrificial fire, they might be 
taken as replicas of these. 

Even assuming the existence of altars in Persia, they could never 
look like the Indian altars, out of which the Hindu temple seems to 
have developed, The Silsa+sutras, which are Inn live supplementary 
poi duns of tin- A alffn-iuiiit), furnish its, as stated above, with in terns t- 
ing structural details of the forge altam built of bricks, which, 
for ready reference may be reiterated here. These altars were con- 
strutted in different sliapea, first enumerated in the Tmitmja- 
samhitd (V. 4, it). Following this enumeration, Baudhapana and 


1 tJluxnrsirtcr, Art j Awm*, II, PfJ . r.= 9< T 3 o> The p^c 

t'> the hiw column of the mscnplkui. 


belong? 
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Apastamba furnish us with full particulars. These altars, as stated 
above, wen; divided into ten classes according to their shape and 
other details : (t) Chniurasta-Pfs&aehit t so called because it resembles 
the foiTTi of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are 
all square-shaped ; (2) Kanl;fitkil % in the limn of a heron, is the same 
as die preceding one except the two additional lect; {$} ALijar.hU, 
is die same except the additional winga ; (4) pnjwg^chit > is an 
equilateral triangle; (5) Ubhayata^rPttixgachit t is made up of two 
such triangles joined at rheir bases; (6) Ralha-cMhacMl, is in the 
form of a massive wheel without spnkrrs, as seel! a 3 with sixteen 
spokes; (7) Dnpae&it, is like a vessel or tube, square or circular t 
(«j PtimliayyachiL lias a circular outline and is equal to the Ratfia- 
thairachtt, differing in the arrangement of bricks which are to be 
placed in six concentric circles ; (q) Samidijarhit r is circular in 
shape, and made of loose earth and bricks; and (10) Kurvimhit 
resembles a iortnh>e and is of a triangular or circular shape. 

: Every one of these altars was constructed of live layers of bricks, 
which, together, cairn- up to die height of the knee; in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase iu the height of the 
altar were prescribed. Every layer in its (urn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, the first, third, nod fifth layers were divided into 
two hundred pari* in exactly the same manner, a different division 
was adopted for the second and the fourth, so that one brick was 
never kid upon another of the same size and form.* 

‘ The first altar covered an area of 7J pumsfm, Lc. 7J squares, 
each ride of which was equal (0 the height of a man (puntsha) with 
uplifted arms. On cadi subsequent occasion the area was increased 
by one square puruskn. Thus, at the second layer of the altar, one 
square purmha was added to the constituting the first thiti, and 
at the third layer two square parushiis were added, and so on. But 
die drape of the whole and the relative proportion of rath con¬ 
stituent part bad to remain undmnged. 'Hie area of every rJh’ti’, what¬ 
ever it* shape might be—falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc.—had 10 be 
equal 10 7I square puruskasJ 

Ai regards the temple, the worshippers of fire (as an element), 
could hardly think of any, because the god of fire was never idolized 
by them, and only idol-worship needs a temple proper.* DicuLifoy’s 

\ further (telatk. I» the writer 's Indian ArckiUflurf, pp, 7, 8. 

ultwe, pp, at, m, ; aod ‘Fine Am' (pp. ita-atj), by the writer, 
I.H.Q r . y June, itirg. 
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description of a building in ruin* situated in flic Sudan Plan, which 
Perrot and Chipiez quote hut criticize,- 1 would hardly apply ui a 
Thud n, Budclliist, or Jain temple, All we are really sure about is 
the altsh-gah, 1 the sole monumental type and representative of 
tile religious architecture in Persia. 1 This figured on (lie has-rdiHs 
r*f Persepolis and is encountered all over the country. On a coin, 
f ulterior to Alexanders, is figured a monument by the side of w I rich 
a king stands in the attitude of a prayer, ‘A glance suffices to show 
that we art- in tacc of an dtssh-gaL Three a I tiers with very salient 
horns rise upon a block of masonry, whose base and entablature 
the engraver has indicated, Ixtwccn the pillars at the angle, two 
parallel flights approach laterally (he landing place that let to the 
platform, 1 

* If during the Panhiau domination tin- Mazdian temple thus 
preserved its traditional form, it was tint likely to lose it with the 
Sasuuiidae, when Mazdtasm became the state religion.’ Then 
Perrot and Chtpica conclude with the remark, * that the notion of 
a temple built by a Sassaninn prince must be abandoned us illusory. 
All we know is that the sailed fire continued to ascend to heaven 
throughout the duration of tile second empire, precisely as it had 
done during the fim,’ 5 

‘ Religious helled which discountenanced inhumation had not 
favoured the development of funerary architecture, and the mono 
11 iris tic tendencies of a cult whose sanctuaries at lire outset were the 
bare summits or lofty mountains had re mined throughout, even 
when it could command the resources of a nrighty empire, the ele¬ 
mentary and primitive form of the temple, an altar set upon a plinth 
more or less derated, rising on an esplanade open to sky. Such sim¬ 
plicity and uniformity as these were in perfect harmony with the 
spim of Magiamsm and in accord with the character of its rites.’ 

fhc prmcjpaJ dfbrt of the Indian builder, on the other band, was 
>rouc it to rtrar upon the temples, which have been distinguished 
" ^ k ™'°> ™>‘cr; M round, oval, rectangular* qmd- 

and of ; as running to seventeen 

Moreys ; « having nmety-right, forty-five, and ten types.* * They 

a bvixhncs* of bW, amJ S 
elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else/ Even the most ardent 

1 History sf Aft in farfpp. 340-21:0. 3 tt;j — 

• &r U* !/«[„* 
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advocate nr Persian theory could urn think o!' Persian influence upon 
Indian temples. 

Sculpture is intimately associated with temples; in the absence 
of the Litter the former cannct naturally develop. * fe «> die statues 
of gods and goddesses, it is well-known that they could not obtain 
in Persia until the fourth century n.u., when Oebus. affirms Berosu.^, 
set up statues to Arm?lira in the principal towns of the empire. But 
the lrare; of those simulacra have not been preserved.* • A ties- 
criptive passage in the Vaididad-satla may possibly apply to the 
images of Auahita. n 

1 No statuary lias been found which might have served to 
decorate their (Persian) palaces.* 3 But according to Plutarch 4 statues 
were actually made in Persia. He recounts that when the soldiers 
of Alexander entered die capital of Persia they cast down a statue 
of Xerxes from its pedestal. But Perrot and Glnpicz think that * the 
so-called statue may have been no more than an image carved upon 
a stela, like those of the bss-i eliefi at Persepolis, representing the 
kings for whom the palaces were built.* * As in Assyria, here also, 
bas-relief was the sculptor’* favourite mode of expression.* Except- j 
iug small figures disinterred in the mins or Susa, all sculptures weic 
in low- relief. The only monument [eft to represent the primitive 
period of Persian sculpture is the Cyrus at hvsargadae, but its 
head, ilands, and feet are 1 terribly defaced,* so dial 4 it h more 
especially, 1 admit Perrot and Ghipicz, 1 f from the costume that we 
surmise where the artist took his models. * 

* Simultaneously with the king, ihe soldiers, and the tribute-hearers, 
animals too have become mere abstractions, and only interest ihr 
sevdptor so Cir that they play a part in the festival given in honour 
of the monarch. To the lion is allotted the largest place in the ba¬ 
rdlets at PersepoTis.’ 

1 lie fault of these represent it ions resides in this, that neither king 
tinr monster appear in fight in good earnest and for dear life. The 
attitudes of the conqueror and the vanquished arc tame, conventional, 
anti uniform,* 4 

1 Z4*d-Jtw((t t uaiulaicd by Tamei DaRiiatic'cr, IWiWM, Chap. XXX, torne 
,l » P> Bs- Sft also Perrot and Chip tea, p, 385. 

: P^rmt, 376. 

* Ahxandtr, by Plutarch, XXXVII, 

♦Perrot, 43(3. 

p. 436, stt lljc detail*, ftp. 436-439. 
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In India, on the oilier hand, we possess innumerable examples 
of sculpture and reliefs, both tugti and low. There is also most 
elaborate literary evidence funvisiting all details. As in tine buildings, 
so also in sculpture and painting, 1 an exuberance of fancy* nlavkbncss 
of labour, and an elaboration of detail have k en evinced in India.' 
In the early Vedic age, God is personified in natural phenomena, 
then He k given a human body, till at last He is conceived as having 
n thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand hands, etc. We 
see in the 1’auranic age Brahma is furnished with four heads, Siva 
and other deities with three eyes, the goddess Sakti with ten hand* 
holding various attributes, and the goddess of learning with a musical 
instrument and other objects, indicative other profession. There arc 
given, in the treatises known as SUpa-idstras* the minutest measures 
of llur several limb* of the images of not only the gods and goddesses, 
but also ot sages, on!inary men and women, of animals and hirds 
of well-known species, even of fish and insects, 1 

* The Hindu imago maker or sculptor/ Had, 1 way observes, * does 
not work from life, as is the usual practice among the (modem i 
Europeans, but he lias, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constantly, com* 
bining these with tliosc of observation and study of natural detail. 
It is, in fact, a series of anatomical rules and formulae, of infinitely 
mitre practical use titan any European system* for the Indian one 
treat* of the actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than 
the more scientific attachment oJ muscles anti the articulation of 
bones.’* 

Although dierr lias Ijcen undeniable Grecian influence on the Gand- 
hata (and Amarabati) sculpture* there can, thus, be no possibility 

of any lersiiin influence on the Hindu* Buddhist, or Jain sculpture 
or painting.* 

Hu: military and the civil architecture of a people arc regulated 
by die local conditions. When by instinctive skill the bird builds 
m nest and the lion its cave to protect itself U die inclemency 
uf weather, etc., it is but natural that a people should invent their 
own defence. It is, therefore, not expected in most cases that one 
people should influence another in andem times in the building of 

a/ Hintk ATfhu “ (aff - «“<*" 

* 1 lie drscnpiinn of Viihuman can never correspond to that of Hratimi 
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their villages, towns, and forts. Nor is this exportation falsified iti 
tilt? csisr of Persia and India, 

Like buildings referred to above, the remains of die old Persian 
military architecture are but scanty for stud/ and comparison, 
' When Alexander invaded the country there were uo walled citirs.* 
‘No wad surrounded Eebatana or Susa when Alexander entered 
them, but dien, as now in those regions, every town kepi its fortress 
in good order. Behind Its thick friendly walls the king could take 
refuge and place his treasure* in safety.’ Of all die fortresses, the 
best known and the most ancient was that of Susa, The not ion gained 
by Diculnfoy respecting the Susiau defences is summed up in the 
following words : 

* The fortification works consisted first of a deep broad ditch fitil 
of water, communicating with the Shiur, and a double rampart. 
The external or first wall was massive and built of crude bricb, 
in width 23 metres by 22 metres in height. Against the inner lining 
of the wall—separated from the masonry by a trail or small pebbles 
or gravel—leant a mass of earth beaten into a compact mass, 27 
metres thick and if! metres high. On tills platform stood two groups 
of buildings which served a! once as barracks and walk rounds, . . , 
The second rampart, 14 m. 70 c. broad, was constituted bv two walls 
of unbaked brick, in thickness 3 m. 50c, to 4 tn. 60 c, t between which 
damp earth was beaten down. Behind the second rampart ran a 
path. , , Bmadly stated, the enceinte was not furnished with 

bastions. , . , Towers had been distributed at the crenelated 
summits of the fortress, and its tracing had liecu so continued that 
tht- towers of the second rampart struck the middle of the curtains 
of the exterior wall,’ 1 This would look like the scheme adopted at 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Recent historians, excavators, and archaeologists have equally 
found out inaccuracy in Herodoius’s statement* about the seven 
walls encompassing Eebatana, along the Hank s of die lull at the 
suinnui of which stood the palace of Dejoces. Rawlinson’s attempt* 
to seek die fortress with the sevenfold wall, not in the vicinity of 
Hamadan, but in Media Ann patents, at a place called Tnkhl-i- 
Sultmau, has also not been successful. 

* Ghiplot, l tit far/ if Art tit Ptrti*, 370. 

Hardotiff, l t n8. 

fht Fist Gnu) Mttnatchiti. JI, afjfi. 
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In India, along mth frequent mention or villages, towns, anti 
forts, 1 cities with a hundred enclosures arc, however, referred to in 
the earliest extant literature of die world, the Rig-oedu* On this, 
Muir remarks. 51 as pointed out before that, although (hey are only 
alluded to as figurative expressions of the means of protection 
afforded by die gods, they no doubt suggest die idea of forts, con¬ 
sisting apparent Ly of a senes of concentric walla, as actually existing 
in die country at that time* 

In Buddha’s time, in Northern India, r we nowhere hear of isolated 
houses t they were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow 
lanes. Immediately adjoining was the sacral grove of trees of primeval 
forest . . ■ villagers united of their own accord to bulk! mote-hills 
.md rest-houses, reservoirs, to mend (hr toads between their own 
and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parks, . . . We are told 
of lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses, :md watch-towers, and ^rent 
gates: ihr whole surrounded by a moat or even a double moat, one 
of water and one of mud*’ 5 

Full det.dk arc available in the Silpa-Sostras, which arc avowedly 
architectural texts. In the MdnmSra, villages arc divided, an 
pointed out before, into eight classes according to their plans— 
BatfafM, Snnrito-bhadra, Xandy&mru^ Podinaka, Saastika, Pmtma, 

A itimuk/j. and Uimmu&ha. Every one of these village is surrounded 
by a wall made nf brick or stone; beyond lids wall there is a deep 
and bread ditch* There arc generally four main gates at the mid die 
of the four odes, and us many at the four comers. Inside die wall 
there v, a large street tunning around the village. There are two 
othc' large streets, each of which connects two opposite main gaits, 
limy Hitmen m the .-CM,., of dm village, wlvre a temple or public 
tail a. generally built. The village is thus divided into four mam 

■*?“. “ eh ; ,r " h,fh *> subdivided into many blocks bv sirens 
svhaJ. are always slraighl and run bum one end to die other ..f a 
mam blush.* 1 


’■ * ‘ “■ ’«■ • »* 8 ■ *7- . I 3». ... i vra. 3 . , , , 3 . 

> squint Tetft, V ( 45 i. * 
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tjrrrn rent town-plan:* 


Towns arc also divided, as we have seen before, into eight dasscs— 
Rnjadhdniya-nagara, Kevabtuigva, Pun iy Nngmi, Kheja, tinnxfr 
Kubjaka and Bottom. The smaller towns arc but mi cnlnrgcmunl i>f 
Uic \ iliagc. differing mostly in the matter of dimensions. According 
to the Aldnasdra, the dimensions of the smallest town-unit arc iou 
by 200 dan^as (of 4 cubits each), and die largest 7,200 by 14,000 
Japdas. There are generally twelve large streets in a small town. 1 

Forts arc first divided into eight classes known as Sibira, Vdki - 
tfmuklia, StMmjKtt Drortnkn, Saihviddka or Vardbaka, Kohha, Nigmna, 
and Skiindhdvfoa. There is a further division according to the 
strategic p™don—mountain [bit, finest fort, water fort, chariot 
fort, divine fort, marsh fort, and mixed fort. The mountain fori is 
again aulidividcd as It is built on the top, valley, or slope of a moun¬ 
tain. Everyone of tile forts is surrounded with strong and high nails, 
and deep and broad ditches, Tim wall is made of hrick, stone, and 
similar materials. It must be at least twelve cubits high and six cubits 
thick. It is provided with watch-towers. 

In Persia (hen* appears to have been nothing like these, so fur :ui 
die Persian towns and forts can be judged from the seamy remains. 
O! the civil .irchitecture in Persia fragmentary information regard- 
ing certain palates only arc- available. Even finch Information is 
entirely ladling in regard to the less imposing, but decidedly more 
common, buildings where the bulk of the people used to live, and 
wherefrom alone the nat intuit life and habit could have been 
estimat'd! for comparison with corresponding building* in India. 

1 he historian divides these" Persian building's into dime types, 
namely the open tin-one-room, the walled throne-room, and the 
inhabited palace. 

* Capitals, as Erbarana, Susa, and Persepoiis, were not alone in, 
possession of royal palates, there were houses a bo in lesser centres 
where kings stopped a few days, so as to escape from die extreme 
cold and heat. Polycletux, 3 who has been cited by Strabo, 8 and who 
was a contemporary of Alexander and well versed in all things 
pemining to Persia, writes, ‘ on the summit of the mound at Susa 
every king builds a separate palace for himself, with treasuries 


„ ?<* ^ U1 ^ |rr detail*, tti the writer's Es/jelofiaadia, under Gr&n<t and J/agara, and 

bsitwnarj, pp. $B<hS§4, KjryHjfo, 

. t-memcnis coil ret r*l by C Ml 


■Pm _, 

Sm .-.t j t., XV, iii, a ft 


by C MiLllci. S\ filer a tft tun Alixwubi Ma$m, pp. ijo-t'jfl. 
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and stores, a pile of building set apart receiving tributes levied in 
the course of IlIs reign, and which must lie kept as a monument of 
bis administration,’ 1 But this statement ladra confirmation. Susa 
certainly bad palaces as One, as vast, and as grand as Penrpcdk, 
but nothing now appears above ground ; what subsists is buried 
under an enormous accumulation of earth and rubbish, whence 
the English and French excavations have only disengaged the 
fragments. ?l 

According to Strabo* and Arrian,* Cyrus, after defeating Astyages, 
built in Fasargadae palaces and treasuries which existed at the time 
of the Macedonian invasion. The ruins at the village of Miahed-i- 
Murghab are supposed to be die remains of diese edifices. After 
clever restoration the general plan appears to be this : ' a four- 
pillarcd porch, with two lateral dinmbcrs, then conics a great 
hyjKWvle hall, divided into four aisles by two ranges of pjlhn which 
supported the ceiling . . . the number of pillars is not large ; their 
dimensions, together with those of the building considered as a whale 
do not come near those displayed later at PcrscpoUs and Susa, nor 
are the walls ns thick as on Lite platform of the Takhi-i-Jamsliit], 1 
Ot die 'small palace* and the Takht-i-Sulimsut (the stage of 
Solomon) little remains to give an idea, of its plan. 

At present die district where Pcrsepoliian kings built royal pit laces 
co run ins naught but villages. * As to Perscpolis, besides anony minis 
buildings in a pour state, four kings have left structures signed by 
them. Amongst all these edifices not two arc alike. Again, neither 
the plan nor the dimensions of the colossal fa 1 trie, those we should 
call state apart mails, throne-rooms, were uniform. ,fi 

Several i mortal it structures of Pericpolis have been restored, 
fhie of these h known ns the platform: very little of if really 
irmains, hut contains four inscriptions and the signature of Darius, Its 
general plan Is diown by a carriage-road winding round tiie southern 
hu;e leading from the plain to the platform \ it (the road) then 
went ludiuid Lite edifice along Hu; first slope of the hill, to approach 
again the esplanade towards the east angle, whence it mounted 
as far as l!j« pair of tombs situated in the rock behind rite level.® 
This kvcl is reached by a * superb staircaseconsisting of not mom 


11 iUstar * # Ati m PP- 3 5?. u«. 

■ sir^>. \ V 7, ft, * Arrian, jff; xv'/iii, i«. 

I (mu MH t Chip**. pp, afie- 4 %, a 7 o. * Ito 4 ., p. a 37 . « Ibid. 
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than Hundred and eleven stqjs, which k very common in India, 1 
1 i 7 <jLir distinct horizontal plans may be counted on the plat form. 
The lower stage U narrow and insignificant : it does not seem to 
have supported any edifices. The second level is approached by the 
great siaiixase, and inker up about tltrcc’f[uflrtcrs or the superficies 
Of the platform, upon ii were distributed the principal buildings 
-the propyiaca and lire ball of ,i hundred column*. Proceeding 
from north to south there is another esplanade, some three metres 
alx>vc this, which conUitut the relies of the most important and 
attractive of all the royal edifices, the hypostylc hall of Xerxes, 
Again, to the rear of this, is reached the terrace wliich carried two 
buildings, the palaces of Darius and Xerxes. Lastly, a building at 
the south-east angle appears to have had its Hoar on the third stage, 1 * 
Dr. Spooner could not find such a platform at Kumr aW Patna, 
Nor does die high plinth at Sanchi, or die Buddhist railings in many 
placre, seem to resemble tins Persian platform. 

Ihe propylaca was signed by Xerxes. Its principal remains arc two 
great piers some eleven metres high, beyond projects, in round-boss, 
i h<* lore parts ot two quadrupeds, right and left of paved corridor, 
5 m, Hi c. broad, Even after restoration, based on such scanty 
materials, it can never look like any Indian building, swell as the 
great gateway* of templet (Gopuram). 

Tile hypostyle hall of Xerxes also contains ha signature. But 
very little of it really remains. Its general diameter has been in¬ 
dicated by Parrot and Chipiez. ‘ Beyond the substructures is found 
tlte most importai li group of columns, of which three shahs abmc 
remain. Origmirily there were sc verity-two pillars, which supported 
the ceilings. 

ihc stone base that supported the pillars tell us plainly,' say 
i errot and Chipiex, rather too emphatically, * what was the arrange- 
ntnit of the apartment. It w;ts a hall 43 m. 50 c. square, and on 
iloor are found the marks of thirty-six columns, spaced equidistant 
fmm one another, as in the west and cast porches.’ 1 All that is 
visible of another isolated structure are the foundation stones dietri- 
nited in two ranges, which doubtless supported pillars. Tltdr 
imer-coiumnation is a m. 50 c. In Lite absence of any fragment, 

^ instanec, thr gnuul Uaireaw *l .StEiikuiida Hill, Chittagong, 
X' wiifri) consists of mon: tliu.t a Ihouwad steps 
■ Cortot un d Chipiex. pp ^ a g 7 . 
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sculptural or architectural, to throw any light on the subject, It is 
Impossible to hazard a guess as to the probable use of this minor 
building'.' 

The claim of ibis ball as a queen among other IV ra: puli tan miimi- 
rnents is stated to have been established by * the imposing adjustment 
and Lite wealth of ornament displayed about the stairs by which i; 
Wits approached, the extent of the ground it covered, the exceptional 
height ;uid magnificence oftLi quadruple colonnaded The area covered 
by this hall is stated to Far exceed that of the Pharaohs of the nine¬ 
teenth dynasty. The site occupied by die central pavilion is not 
mute than ^500 m, square, whilst that of the Egyptian colonnade 
is more titan 5,000 tn., but counting the annexes the total area would 
be not less than 7,500 square metres, TJiis was dearly a reception 
room of Xerxes. 

The hall of a hundred columns, also a reception, audience, or 
throne room, is blit an enlargement of die bypusiyle hall, around 
which chambers are distributed. It is < ailed an anonymous building, as 
no inscription has been preserved of it, from, which it might have been 
dated. It v.ix walled on all iu laces, with pirchJikr colonnade in 
Irunt. In sliajM: the built surface is a parallelogram 75 tn. 82 c. from 
e;Lu to west, and 91 m. 16 e, from north in south, £ The princip al 
facade was on the north side, . , . Counting the intervals between 
the bases, we get the number of pillars, which was sixteen, arranged 
in t w u rows ofeight, I wo great portals open upon the porch. 1 

By setting up, in imagination, the original brick wall, 3 m. 25 r, 
thick which connected these minor buildings with one another, we 
get the whole area which it embraced, ... no bearing wall stood 
here. Of ancient structures nothing remains save fragments of bas*), 
ami when these fell, their foundation*, the intercolumnatiuns arr 
about those of die portico, C m. ao c., measured from one axis to 
anotiier, whiitt : i]| dt c bases are uniform in shape.’ The number 
f <bc wIumM ^d to be ■ made out 1 merely from the marb <*f 
jusa left on tiir fltxir. They were distributed in row's uf leu each, 
:*nd upheld die roof of a square faidL Their disposition is identical 
wt i dial of (hr central pavilion of the great palace of Xcrx«. 

in trout of the palace we have irnghett the soil furrowed b* 
toumien nils, masked by pkmia and shrubs which thev Iced hit., 
greenness, a contrivance still resorted to in modem Persia to obtain 
the equivalent of our towns.* 
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■ With data 1.)!* tliis nature,' declare die archaeologists. ’m go by, 
it is easy to restore the edifice/ 1 

But with data of this nature no comparison with any Indian build¬ 
ing will be Convincing to the average reader conversant with the 
lung past of India, despite Dr, Spooner's advocacy to connect this 
hah with the footmark of what he also imagined to be Asoka's 
palace. 5 

One other general important characteristic of Persian civil archi¬ 
tecture is that * no trace lias been detected of a second storey about 
tliis (Palace of Darius J or any other Pcrscpoiiian edifice. To the present 
hour, Persian dwellings and palaces have but a ground floor, divided 
into apartments, the number of which depends upon the fortune of 
the owner. As to die great throne rooms {he. the hypos tyle hall ;»ud 
the hull of hundred columns), their character excludes the notion 
of more than one storey, each shell, being a perfect unit in itself, 
was in no need ol dependencies, so that we cannot suppose any 
having existed here. Aught more whimsical than the restoration of 
Fergusaon, who places a second order of pillars above the ceilings of 
the hyposiyle halls with a fire-altar for the king to worship at, 
cannot well he imagined, and will nut bear the test of close inspec¬ 
tion/* 

In India, even in die earliest Vedic period, which must precede the 
period of the Persian Kails by several hundred years, mention is 
made of a sovereign * who, exercising no oppression, sits down in 
this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand pillars/ 4 
and of residential houses with such pillars as are said to be 1 vast, 
comprehensive, and thousand-doored/ 5 Mitra and Varuna arc 
represented us occupying a great palace with ‘ a thousand pillars 
and a thousand gates/* 

I here were such other buildings also : Atri is stated to have been 
thrown into a machine room with a hundred doors, where he was 
maned/ 5 VasiahLha desired 10 liave f a three-storeyed dwelling/* 


1 St* pp. ,104-405, 

1 (WU«n), 11,313. 


* £errwt and Chipi.-z , pp, 326, 341. 

*iw°iv nJ Gi,ipirJ ‘ pp* 337-sa^- 

IW,, II, 41, 5; v, &H, 6; vn, CO5, AUunva-vtiki. Ill, M \ IX, 3. Muir 
luiucQU (Sanskrit I ons, V, 455) ; * this » but an o^g^r 'trd description of 

r£S met « Ok rat bad 

«®» I* «*> 7 ; warn, 1 , Fv, 14 a 
***» Wilton*, IV, aoo. 
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In the Makya-purdna, * halls are divided into twenty-seven kinds 
according to the number of column) they arc rurobluxi with, the 
largest one having 64 pillars, the next 6a, one following lio, and 
so on. They bear significant and art is tie names: (j) Pushfiakci 
(2) Pmhpa-bhadra, (3} Sutrafa, (4) Amrito-tumdana, (5) Kauiedya^ 
f6) Huddhi-iamktr^a, (7) Gajd-bhadra, (11) Jay admit a, (9) Sriwitsa, 
(io) Vijaya, (l l) V£ftu-iirii t (12) I SmliH-j/rya, (13) Tajha-bh adra, 
(141 Viiah 1, (15) SuilUhta, (iG) Satrt/*m<trdainj, {17) Bhaga-pandm, 
(iftj jYan 4 mut t (19) Nanara, (20) Mdna-bhadrqka, (atj Sngriva, 
(2i) Martin. (23) Karniidro, (24) SetmdiUka, 25) Simha, (26) Sydma- 
bhaiha x and (37) Subitadra, In shape they may be triangular, 
crescent, circular, quadrangular or square, octagonal, and sixteen- 
sided. 


In the Mdxasdm and other texts, where a very large number of 
h:dh and pavilions are elaborately dr scribed, various storeys of the 
ImlU arc referred lo : tile storeys may vary from one to twelve. 1 

In dm Xfditaidra the royal palaces proper are divided, with regard 
tt> their size, storey, and other characteristic features, into nine 
classes mid assigned lo die nine classes of kings—{1} Chakra; art in, (5) 
MMrdja or Adkirdja, (31 Mahtndra or tfarendra, (4) Pfrxtwika, (5) 
Paitadham, (6) Aim/}aid a, {7) Paltabkdj, (8) PrSkdntka, and (9) rir/r.T- 
grahin, Each or the nine types of the palaces admits of nine sizes. 
Ever) one consist of u certain number of ha 11% attdience>clt<imberv, 
or thiouc-rcoitis. Him the palace of the Chakravartiti % or universal 
i non arc h, possesses up to seven halls, dial of the Adhir&ja or J^atendra 
up to six kills, and so forth. “ The chapter (XI) dealing with the 
dimensions of storeys, varying from one to twelve in residential build- 
t *n temples, canettiii 4 » with the rulft directing the number of 
storeys in edifice according 10 ihc social status of their occupants. 1 

bd&hd'pMV&t of Hie Mahdbhdtata arc referred to several 
mlh belonging to the Faii^avaa (Chap, I), to Indra (Chap. VII), 
“ '**? ^ C, ^P' VtII b hi Varuoa (Chap. JX), to Kubera {Chap. 

1 3 f to Brahma (Chap. XI), The description of every one of 
t esc aek$ in the architectural detail, which are necessary for any 

1 Ch *P' 3 T>1 VB« 7 - 15 , tfi. 

I S" tkti3h [' h ' u,,Ua tog. 

h aKESgs*^^? 1 * »■ »• * a i ****** 

* Stf nbwvr . 1 >> ««e. and Indm AtthiktUn, p. 4 a. 
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fruitful comparison. Nunc of tin* tiiicicm Indian halfo or palaces 
appears to have any substantial resemblance with Lfu- Persian open, 
nulled, pillared, or mutoreyed halls. 

The only point of similarity between Lite Flfljava hall anti 
Spooner's Kumraliar hall, which is ascribed to king Asoka, is no 
more substantial than that Maya-Asura is stated to have built 
the former, while some unspecified genii are stated by Fa-hicn to 
have built the latter, 1 

Tims Spooner scctm to haw lift upon a hurdler discovery between 
the supernatural origin of Asokan buildings hinted by Fa-Men, and 
the equally mythological description, in the Mttkabk&rula, of the 
hall stated to have been built by Maya-Asura, of which, however, 
no architectural details are available Jbr a comparison, either with 
the tiirone-room of Darius Hysraspes at Persepotis or with die foot¬ 
marks of the supposed Asokan hall at Kumrahar.* What Maya- 
Asura claims to have built for the Daiutvas (genii) may be given in 
Spooner's own translation : ' the palaces, pavilions full or pleasures 
and abounding in delights a thousandfold, delightful gardens, too, 
and ponds of various kinds, and wondrous vestments, * Itariois 
llirit moved at will, and cities far extended, with high rampart walk, 
also thousands of wondrous vehicle? most excellent, and pleasing 
cam to every comfort joined. * 

1 la-hW* description «f Asokaa building* at Patna is. bui mythical, J 'J hr 
nty:u p:ilnor and halls in the in ids L uj tint city (of bataliputra), which exist now 
ai of <ud, Vicnr oil iiindc by spirits which lie (Asokaj employed, and vvbicli piled 
np In- 'touts, raned the tvnlb and g^tra, und ciccuird die rlrjjam coning and 
mljud sculpture work 1 -—in a way which ot> I mm mi hands of this world could 
accompiuV-fJjuna Ltgyt, A lUavd cj BaddMdkKingthmt, p 77). 

, 3 JLAJS., 11,15, P- 77- 

For further diieiudoii Maya s bill, itt the wriierii article * Ahin-Mud* 
Maya-Atum' (Proceeding of the Fourth Oriental Dmierenve, Vd. i 1, pp. 
73*-Tai J- and liis Indian AtehiUHure. p. iG&, 

TT4 STOTT ff TO jflr. |j 

’TOrtf umBurib fj^rfr: i 

^'Trhr TRjftjr gnth fbfccrft w 11 

w ^nrftr Frnmnh toFt «r t 

pr-MiF* *njm+Trtf^ mi 

^n^uTfr =1 ferfroft* 1 

fwf*T T^tRTfsf a iJTrtf M 

iy* 1 „ ^[MiiAJithJrela. If. i, J4- 17-) 

«■ “l.o.| ipij, p, 82 . 
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At K^rtslvna'a suggestion, Maya is stated to have built a Sabim for 
the king Yudhishthira—* a durbar hall, or throne romp/ in the 
words of Spooner, Bat no details of lliis hall are given. It is simply 
stated that ‘ there could not be any parallel in the world of die 
mortals, and,, whereon all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks, 
stones ’ (or wood). He declares himself as a great j tract of archittciun- 
(a RuskinJ, among the rivals of gods, and he is the Vilvakanmn 
who was thr heavenly architect among the gods, 1 
To Dr, Spooner, Yudhi>h^lira’s so-called 4 throne-room 1 lias 
sounded a note of similarity to the Asokan hal] and thence to the 
Perscpolitan ‘ tliranc-room ' of a hundred columns. 

And the supposed supernatural origin of practically all the archi¬ 
tectural objects in India has a prototype in the Fa-Men's ascription 
of Asokan buildings to die genii. 

Further, by way of establishing to a certainty the Persian origin 
of Indian arobitectuir, Spooner imagined to have arrived at a mimlier 
Of wonderful discoveries * namely : 

(t. That the architectural s true tines described in Lite MikS&h&rata 
arc of Persian model. 

(a) That die palaces to wliich die Mahdbhdraia refers arc those 
or Pataliputra, 3 

(3} That the Kumrahar remains, dug out at die cost of a Parsi 
million:lire axu identical with the Pcrscpolitau structures (p. 71). 

(4) 1 hat the temple at Bodh-Gaya was founded by the ancient Per¬ 
sians and that Gaya was an early seat of Magian worship (p. 411). 

(5) That the anceston of Buddha, the Sakyas of Rapilavastu, 
were of Zoroastrian origin (pp. 44^ ^41). 

--T fag frr-wn *it 1 

troTTT^ #r n 

551 H W'p'fcr mw: wssfdVr'W. 1 

irr^Fif: fr 4 *nmf it 

tn ftrmdhvtTmT qwir fe 
^fTTmT^irnh trwr tt p v «mi 



fercatei, VoL U, pp. '* 

* J‘ft-A 3 1915. 5 jf.ft-AJi.. pp, joj-ti. 
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(6) That the Mautyas were Zoroastrism* the name having been 
derived from Persian Morvn, and that they came originally from Mem, 
wUkh is staled to have been situated in Peraia (pp* 406, 408, 409}. 

fjrj That Ghnndragupia Maurya was a Persian. Persepolis was 
bin ancestral home (p, 4 qq) i he probably came with Alexander 
imd was left behind in occupy the throne at Magadha, and made 
Persian architects build palaces after the Persian model, remains of 
which, even with Persian’s mason’s marks, arc fancied to have been 

explored at Patna (pp. 43a* 4*7). 

(B) That the name Vtagadha is Persian in origin, derived from 

Persian Mugh or Magi rpp* 422, 4 ^ 7 ^* 

(91 Tliat a portion of the Athann-veda 1 containing the term, 
1 Magadiia' must be of Persian origin (pp. 4*0, 421, 4 22 )' 

(io) That Brahma is noi an Indian god, but an echo (or imitation) 
of the Zoroastrian arch-angel Y a human fp. 449). 

The obvious object of these speculations was 10 establish an all- 
round Persian influence over the Indian culture, which was no doubt 
older by several centuries* Spooner started with a prejudiced mind 
and over-enllmsiasm lias misled him from the field of archaeology 
proper to the subtle speculation of philosophy* li is needless to add 
dial none of these theories has been worked out, and that none has 
found acceptance to any serious student of history.” 

Thus there appears to lie no similarity between Persia and India in 
civil, military, or religious architecture. In the light of all the afore¬ 
said facts, tht theory of Persian influence upon Indian architecture 
does no longer seem tenable. There is certainly a sort of similarity 
between a certain type of capital in India and Persia, (hat <s 
all. Bur the Indian pillar as a whole, we have shown elsewhere 
elaborately, 3 shows affinity with the Greco-ftomanorder, and certain 
school of Indian sculpture b ars the stamp of Grecian type. 

In the Jighi of all the facts briefly discussed above, merely m dc.i 
with the 11 u(Villon*; as they concern architecture, it seems impossi >U 
ltJ 1 hint of any connexion between India and Persia, 

1 !i; Tliat the Garud^pardpa also i» of the Indo-Zoroa*»rian oriRbi LP- tfjjk 
(ffi That the Yog;i‘*yiirm of Indian philosophy wan derived From the Pwaiftn 
mwaneriaL „ H . _ ,, ,«... 

'iii) Thai iltt Tan trie system and ihc Saktl CuU of the Brahrriimj o a *' 
dripfl. ivhich wa* the home nf the /oroa»fruui Magi (p- 447b **** 071 * lu 
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TUK FUTURE OF INDIAN AacmTECTURFA 

In riiE ware of political evolution the march of clohouuc and 
social matter ts ruituml and irresistible. Thus u movement to improve 
the present state of Ottr housing and town-planning, if'not our clothing 
and food also, should be welcome both to thinkers and practical men 
alike. Political freedom, just for its own sake* could have uo mean¬ 
ing. But no real improvement cut be based upon cither national 
hatred or tacial antagonism. It must proceed from ,iq impartial 
study ol hrsrorv and a true perspective. The dictum, * thr hcri 
international is he who i; profoundly national * (appearing Iil a 
ere ilia r /ettur from the cbitT organizer of a new school of Indian 
architecture), should be altered into * the best national is he who is 
profoundly ijifittnatkmaJ.' tor, otherwise, no real improvement 
can cvcj be effected. If our aim is nothing more than to try' to revive 
ivhat we hud in the hoary past, irrespective of thr cliftng.*s the world 
li^ undergt tie in the meantime, we must he prepared for setf-deerp- 
thui, hud. in practice and in principle. In order to be ‘profoundly 
national it would be impracticable, if not ungenerous and ungrate- 
fttl, to start with an idea of disregarding everything foreign. It 
will abo Inc a wrong policy to start with an exaggerated notion 
and ptrjudiced interpretation of historical iacts. lire above circular 
letter rotnaina the following survey, which needs a dispassionate 
ai.j > and rmmiiuuicrtl in order to realise tilt importance til 
In f j *’ 5 l^ 1st architecture and the posaibilitks of a future nut : 

T rc Wteciure f ihc mother of all Arts* has been moat assiduously 
atltivatetl in India tiuongh tiic centuries. The beginnings are found 
in in ext jiv 3lions ol ailgoing back to a period contemporaneous 

;V U iUlc! ' rm Cha,de * and Egypt: the ruins at Moheajo-daro and 
Hamppa take back the Indian Architectural tradition to 3 ooo ra’ 
artistic tradition in Hindu India carried from general ion 
(!» gmiroftoH m a craft and going back ia over MOO years, 

‘ n “Jp, C for many wonderfully magnificent struct urat, presents 
a record or which any civilization can be proud- l*hc Turks and 

1 OHgiwtlj fwbtkhed in tf* jfc^ August, ,955. 
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Pertjans conquered Northern Lidia from after An, iooo, and they 
brought some rt' w idea* with she Muhammadan religion the. pm- 
fessed. Bm they themselves became Lndiaidzed, and the great Islamic 
culture and art they brought merged into die Indian one, only to 
cause il to seek out a new path of development which culminated 
into the great Taj Mahal at Agta—a gem of Mogul architecture/ 

1 Indian domestic and religious architecture continued in a most 
flouridling condition up til) die advent of the English and the invasion 
of Indian life by modem notions From Europe, in British India die 
native arts and trails dwindled, owing 10 the craze Fur the now 
things of the West, and architecture also similarly suffered. India, it 
looted, was going to Ijccomc a province of Europe in matters of 
architecture and art/ 

In what sense can architecture be 1 die mother of all arts 1 ? 
What sort uf architecture was * most assiduously cultivated in India 
ihmugii die centuries ’ horn 3000 o.c.? Which ‘ wonderfully magui- 
iictMU structures * weie carried from generation to generation as a 
caste-craft and going back to over 2000 years ? How were the Turkish, 
die Persian, and die Mogul architecture. * merged into the Indian 
fine ! ? Where lias the 4 advent of the English 1 destroyed the 
1 Indian domestic and idigkms architecture,’ instead cf the English 
architecture also being merged into the Indian one? And, lastly, why 
the ' craw fur the ne w dungs of the West ’ * was going * to convert 
British India ' into * a province of Europe in matters of architec¬ 
ture and art" ? These are some of the most important questions 
which, raised though in an advertisement, should be clearly undrr- 
si iofl by all interested in the subject before an Intelligent mirreni 
r;iu be taken in the revival or introduction of an exclusively Indian 
architecture. 

The denotation and connotation of die term * architecture' must 
be brought home, in order to adjudge die relative position of urdii- 
Lt’ciiiK- with fine or refined arts—numbering some 518 according 
*° ^ -^'dliara, u commentator of V&toyhyana?? Kdmuidilta, Before 
dial, the essentia] and exact difference between architecture on the 
one hand and civil engineer ing or mere art of building on (lie other 
hand should be made dear. The same structure, say, a railway 
Italian or a newspaper office may be built both architecturally as 
w „ aa olrjcct of mere engineering. If the main object of die 
railway building and the newspaper office were to supply necessary 
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accommodation in the most convenient manner, ant! if no extra 
expenditure of money and thought were made for die ^ „r ajl 
artistic look or a symbolic expression, these building; could not b« 
designated as objects of real architecture, Indian or Foreign, Tlu- 
artistic design and symbolic significance arc not eon fined* it should 
be noted, to the external look alone 
The essence of architecture proper, however, lies in the 1 fine an 
nf designing and construe ting ornamental buildings,' both externally 
-iml menially. The mere engineering buildings are not nece*.irilv 
devoid of all oinamems and do not always loot like god owns. However 
plain a builder may be, he is instinctively artistic hi natvire, and what¬ 
ever a built by him must have some ion of art in it. But the real 
difference bes in the fact that, in architectural buildings like the 
(Jimnan churches and the Hindu temples, the primary object is to 
“JrJ bl * an artistic design and a symbolic idea throughout {'whitein 
office buddings, railway station structures, and godowm, the engineer, 
mg skill bes in providing required accommodation and facilities at 

rtlin ; mao : “* L rhc TUXtim of utility is neither entirely ienorrd 
in temples, churches and mosques ; nor arc the beautifying measure, 
proportion roof, ceding, door, window, balcony, verandah, arch, 
porch, pillars and their mouldings deliberately turned out of the 
pnwn houses and barracks. 

^ rjm P rehcrKl < denotes all object! that are 
t-uuLT^ !° t a dcsi ^ with an artistic finish. The 

nil , >'"** lhat of t,u * Roman architect Vitruvius, upon which 
likr th» ^ utecture is based, and the standard Siipa-idslra, 
of U,A' i which has regulated all the known structures 

autlirm" * A ^ 1 ° c sculptures also for discussion. Both theic 
'J rfeal f W0 * 1 with nlJ dentils of the viliagt-schenie, 

n? Zi? dda ‘ and ^ ** mm «ubjU *3 

-_j * ij'' ° ™ ,K3 ‘ R^rdrns, market-places, commercial ports 

embanking^ a bnt £***. leeways, triumpliai arches, enclosure* 
for bilk anH railiny^ landing places, and flights of step* 

£ ***• tr ™ chcs ' «**■ "«***. “ ati 

Cta-houi T"™ 1 .“ ln ' c,ur “. -'on.pri* temples, 

1 ivflfnti and mansions* various halls and 

ST”" 1 :™' p*» W«. hospitals for «, stables of 
nests for birds. Courts, compounds, blocks of larger 
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edifices, as wdl as the auxdmy members and their component 
moulding?, arc necessarily discussed. Doors, windows, verandahs and 
balconies, floors, roofs, domes, ceilings, pillars, arches and porches, 
which mostly constitute tin- distinguishing features of various styles 
tu architecture, arc elaborated in great detail. Articles of furniture 
are similarly treated, and include bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, 
wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, milk, lamps and lamp-posts. Thrones 
and crowmv for deities and kings form a distinct branch, Personal 
ornaments anti garments include various drains, car-rings, armlets, 
anklets, foot-rings, waist-bands, jacket*, headgear and footwear. 

Tlitis architecture is, no doubt, at the root of some allied fine ans. 
But it can hardly l>e called the mother of mimicry, or jugglery, for 
instance. In Fact, out of the Gve hundred and eighteen fine art? 
referred to alw hvo, hardly a dozen or score can at all be connected 
with architecture even as a skier, not to speak of as the mother. 1 

Before the- next point is taken into consideration, the term ‘ Indian 
architecture ' needs elucidation. Geographically, structures of w hat¬ 
ever origin and style built anywhere and at any time m India, may 
bear the designation, lake modem scientific inventions. such as 
telegraphy, radio, gramophone, etc., architectural ornament? and 
styles of pillars, arches, domes, etc,, migrate alt over the civilized 
wofld, Thus structures with some distinguishing features of various 
European, Byzantmc, Persian, and Mogul styles may be visible tn 
Iji ha, i hey arc not, however, usually designated as works of Indian 
are hi lecture, which is generally understood in the restricted sense 
of Hindu architecture only. 

If taken in this sense, the buildings and plans of towns opened 
out ai Mohenjo-daro in Sindh and Harappi in the Punjab, which 
may go back to 3000 B.C. or even earlier, cannot yet be classified 
properly under Hindu architecture of later ctmttirics until at least llu- 
^ripis, tljf language, and the contents of die iascriptions haw been 
deciphered, although, as stated above, the general plans and design? 
may bear a comparison with those described In the jUdimsdra , 1 

The rjrxi source of information for the antiquity of Indian nr Hindu 
architecture h entirely literary and is confined 10 the casual and 
seamy references found in the Vedie literature regarding die 
Ullage*. towns, forts, and cities, hundred enclosures or f«rdfo- 
fi'uis figuratively expressed as the means for protection a Horded 

'$« atwve, pp. 5-19, t$# above, pp. 36-37. 
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bv the gods, as well as atone-houses, curved stones, and brick 
edifices, and several articles or furniture . 1 In the Rig-teda, as 
quoted in Chapter II, mention is made of a sovereign ' who sits 
dmvn in his substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand 
pillars,* and of resident in I houses with such pillars and said to he 
* vast, comprehensive and tlttttsaa&Hlopred.’ Mitra and Varuru arr 
represented* as occupying a * great palace u-ilh a thousand pillars 
and * a thousand gates.' Again Atri is slated 3 to have been * thrown 
into a machine room with a hundred doors, where he was roasted,’ 
and \taish|ba desired* to have a three-storeyed building. 

Although Muir criticizes 15 these references 1 as exaggerated des¬ 
cription of a royal residence such as the poet had seen,’ they may 
be I a ken to support die contention of 'wonderfully magnificent 
structures going hack to over 2000 years bx.' It can also he 
admitted that architecture, like carpentry', weaving, and such other 
practical arts, was ' carried from genera lion tt> genera lion :is a 
caste-era ft,’ when so many other professions used to lie assodiinl 
with one's birth. But such a condition of an art as disclmed 
by mm- casual literary reference without any architectural details 
docs not necessarily imply its merging capacity, which is really 
ensured by .1 settled, strong and 1 profoundly * interna liana! 
government. Ike anile controversy, first between FergUffiOh and 
kajend ratal Mitra, and, subsequently. Ire tween Spooner and many 
modem scholars, has already been set at rest by the later 
archaeological finds and the discovery' of architectural texts. No 
ustfit! purpose will be served by re-examining the argument 1 * so 
cm 1 vim ingly interpreted to explode the theory that whatever truly 
sdeinirn and artistic architectural objects have been fount 1 in India 
must liuvi- been borrowed from abroad,, though that source vva 
unknown and unknowable. Hindu architecture dues not seem <" 
fxjsscFS ihat capacity to merge in its fold whatever was introduced 
mm India by Uie Persians in 500 me., and by the Turks, Moguls, 
and Faifaans From a.o. 1000. 

So^r as the Persian architecture in Persia is concerned it ia necessary 
11 l ’ > 7 pv £ iwmtcd out before, ihat not a single monument o' 
gnizit c condition was Ever seen by even the earliest hisiorinnsj 
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although same objects liave been cleverly restored from seamy materials 
and fertile imagination* (i has been shewn in detail in Appendix f, 
quoting from Herodotus (I, 121), dim the Persian had f neither 
Images, nor temples, rtor altars.* There h in India nothing like the 
Persian tombs divided into three portions of almost equal size. The 
middle and longer compartment, in conjunction with the other two, 
forms what is called die Greek cross* It is carved architecturally 
into four engaged columns and a lofty double-recusseil doorway, 
surmounted by an Egyptian gorge and a row of dentcb, so as 
to reproduce a palace facade. The upper portion of tills doorway 
is solid rock, but die lower section is cut away 10 provide an entrance 
to the vault excavated in the mass behind. Upon a stage the king is 
seen on a pedest^d. Between die king and die altar floats the image 
of Ahum-Mazda, borne on huge wings, behind winch a <lar disc 
is rougldy suggested. The Indian stupas, cknibas and dagohos arc 
entirely different monuments in appearance, mcasurcinetii, and 
architectural details* The tittsk-gah % having rio affinity to a Hindu 
Buddhist, or Jain temple, is * the sole monumental type and repre¬ 
sentative of religious ar cl ii lecture in Persia.* This consists of £ three 
altars, with very salient horns, which rise upon a block of masonry ; 
between die pillars at the angle, two parallel flights approach 
later.illy [Jtt- landing place that led to the platform.’ Hie remains of the 
plans of villages, cities, and forts arc also seamy. 1 When Alexander 
invaded the country of Persia there were no walled cities.* * Hie 
fortilkaiioii works consisted of a deep broad ditch, full of water, 
communicating with the Sli.tur and a double rampart. Behind the 
second rampart ran a path- . . . The enceinte was not furnished with 
bastions. * * . Towers had been distributed at the crenelated summit* 
of the fortress.’ This would look like the scheme adopted :u Babylonia 
and Assyria, rather titan in India. Of the civil arc! li lecture in Persia 
fragmentary information of certain uusmrcycd halls and palaces only 
arc available. They arc divided, as stated before, into three types, the 
open-roofed, the walled throne-room, and inhabited palace. Tliry 
were in capital cities, Eebatana, Susa, Persepolis, and in lex-jer centres 
where die kings stopped a few days to escape from the extreme cold 
mid heat. Hie restored Persian palaces and the halls, open, wailed, 
pillared, or unsiorcycd, have no substantial resemblance with tSic 
Indian huiidtngs of tin? same types which haw been referred to in the 
Yedic literature lung lidbrc thr Persian jwrriod. The concernjKir-iTy 
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Indian buddings of the Persian period comprise the cities described 
ill the fifrndytuiii, the numerous balls referred to in the Makd. 
bMrate, and the vihSm (monastery), ardkayoga (bungalow type or 
old Bengal buildings), prSs&da (storeyed palaces}, hurmya (storeyed 
mansions comprising several rows or blocks), and «uh& (cave- 
houses) which have been described in the Buddhist Vinaya text. 1 
These buddings do not look like the Pereian structures rcfcjxcd 
to above. The later Indian works of architecture, comprising 
villages, towns, forts, civil, military, and religious buildings, various 
articles of furniture and personal ornaments, including royal and 
divine crowns, etc., described in detail in our architectural texts, 
like the standard work M&mSnL, and referred to above, do not 
bear am resemblance to die scanty materials and the reconstructed 
monuments of Persia. Tims there appears to be no similarity 
between Persia and India in works of architecture proper. There 
is, however, a son of similarity between a certain type of capital* 

- if Lelumas, bearing only the unicorn and bull in Persia, but with a 
larger variety' of animals in India, including the lion and elephant, m 
well as man. 

If Indian architecture had much merging capacity, the Militant 
mutkn mosque would have borne the Hindu Mkara, and the Taj 
Mahiil would have looked like a dagoba. ‘ The culture and art they 
broil gin could have been merged into Indian one only to cause 
it to seek out a tiew path of development,* if there were any 
noticeable modification of the Turkish and Mogul architecture in 
India for the better than it was in the lands of its origin. 

The layout of existing villages and town*, and the orientation anil 
the arrangement <>( dwelling-houses therein,, would supply ample 
proof to hold the view that there was a deliberate policy of the 
* u$ ^ invaders and conquerors of India to impose their own methods 
and principles, of architecture in India. Thus, in the layout or villages 
an inis ns and in the orientation of still existing houses, the scientific 
principle* of Hindu architecture, though more suitable for the soil 
am c imatc, arc trussing. E A casual inspection of bouses in cities of 

in ^ ^ ' B ° nibay - lhr Punjab, the United Provinces, and 

r an rhsa may supply many convincing i I lustra dons* Not only 
ercmm quurtm of Lahore, Delhi, Mctrrn, Lucknow, Benares, Patna, 

1 ** * ** ** b 3 ° 4; VT. tp 9 , 
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Ca!cutra *&* the Pathans and the Mogul*, but 

here an ni tuaiJy houses wMi thr characteristic features of Arabian 
deserts arid colder regions therefrom the Mopula emerged/ These 
works of foreign architecture, unsuitable for the Indian climate and 
sod, iiavc been rendered possible largely for political reason*. This 

5 “2 ** f dlC of the conquerors firmly to establish 

uui domination and culture by removing the customs, habits, and 
traditions of the conquered fer us possible j and, partly, on account 
-f the iguorunre of tl, c scientific, methods of Indian architecture or 

rtmrm,^ a ap ? !i* em * Thus, in minimized 

Ui cimia m India aic seen m abundance the Saracenic domes and 

aic ies introduced by the Muhammadans of Syria and Palestine, 
known as the \rab*fterbcr races of Northern Africa, who conquered 
Spam am Stoly and invaded Franco. In feet tWstylc has materially 
afiecLd Lite Hmdu style in the layout of villages, tom*, forts, as well 
asm civjI buildings, instead of us being merged Into the Hindu one 
Bvzantme architecture, introduced by the Turks of Byzantium or 
Constantinople, and prevalent in dm Eastern empire down to u*n 
appeals almost to have migrated to Lidia, materially dispev^fg 
the Hindu style. Ii o ‘marked by the round arch springbg fro^ 
ailiimns or piers, die dome supported upon pendentines, capitals 
elaboratly sculptiired, mosaic or other incrustations, etc,' which 
art largely vmbfe in Hindu buildings or the Muslim period in India. 

rcl J LurcS sue visible not only b domestic structures of the 
^ mdua, but they have also penetrated into some of the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jam temples of the period, belonging to western 
northern, and eastern India, where the airhitectura! traditions of the 
Hindus were cm lire ly forgotten. 

Tims the advent „f the English in the eighteen,!, century could 
not dtsmy ‘the Indian domestic and religions architecture/ even 

L^h ' 7 n ‘? I?’ f'‘ USC the dom “ tk Hindu architecture or that 
nme had a ready become largely mualimiscd. So far as Indian 
religious architecture, or the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain tcmnles 

WiikTh^T! 115 < “’ g ‘ 0 are concerned, no traces thereof 

wnld, toe heen fenmd by this time if the British conqueror* 

T£? 2 £T* 10 ?"* ° r d «'***W. had not mad 

J m J ™ n tc Present them. lire Preservation of Ancient 

C\irJ^ etlt * of I9 °'L initiated by cm EngMuntui, I^ord 
n, may be cited as as undisputed cadence, This fact 
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will contrast well with die similarly undisputed marks or deliberate 
destruction of Hindu monument* in several places in western, 
northern, eastern, and central India. Many readers may have seen 
the condition of .Somanath temple in Gujarat, tht, hack pert ion of 
tin; original temple of Vis van a tit at Benares (the front portion 
whereof has been merged into a masque), the chisel marks tf 
dermici.bn to remove the nose, nipple, and other pointed portions 
of sculptures at Ajanta, Ellora, a ml a hundred other plat ry, Readers 
of history and Hindu culture, and of the Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit 
texts, arc well aware thit there would have been no traces of the 
manuscripts of the Vedas, the Buddhist and the Jain scriptures and 
eanonii al works, if, at die instance of the Indo* British Government, the 
early English, French, and German savants had not toiled, not only 
to presage and publish them, but also to encourage and induce m 
to appreciate them. It was left for Sir AurrJ Srcin to discover and 
join together the lull manuscripts of the Kashmir bistcry, Rjjs-larati^iifJ, 
Lorn the three ccHsharvn of a Pandit in Kashmir, who had tut, 
breadlhwU-, the book or those manuscripts, written lengthwise on palm 
leave*, into three equal portions, along with other ancestral property. 
It was B-ihtlingk and Roth who compiled the St IV ttrsburg Diction¬ 
ary, of which Sir Monitr William’s and Aptc's Sanskrit-English 
Dictionaries are but s um man es that have made tile study of 
Sanskrit popular among most of the Indians themsdves, The compiler 
of the Pali Dictionary was Childers, an Englishman. The writers 
of tin histories of Indian literature arc all Europeans, A retired 
Hrirish army officer* General Sii A. Curuiingluim, organized the 
a re! ideological researches in India, which alone rendered it possible 
to make excavations at many places like Harappa and Moheujo- 
dan), the treasures whereof have supplied materials to the un¬ 
generous critic to rvfor to the antiquity of Hindu architecture, Ii 
was again Lhc Eng lb 3 1 who c.iablLdied research centres like the 
‘Asiatic Society in India and abroad, the modem schools, colleges, 
and universities, and introduced the system of sending abroad Indian 
students for special training in cultural, scientific, anti technical 
subjects, including engineering and architecture. 

The object here is not to recount the blessings following in>m 
the * advent of the English, 1 nor to make a contrast between cUlfcreut 
ci inr| iiomrs of India in their destructive and constructive cilvrti 
or in matters of modification, preservation, and reconstruction- The 
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AL HIENTICATKD SOURCE! OP 
INDIAN AltCHlTECTTURE 

* IMWidg the English people, or ll.c British 
U>vcmin<r,l in India, dun ihcy have hoi done all ,hal they coaid 

f il° r P* tM •* L VlU i* UI " ruriuui *•«»*«» “ say that the ■ advent 
hsa <lMtro >' cJ ‘ ** domestic and religious 

Wio is responsible for the ‘craze for new things from the Wot ‘ 
nlnch was going to convert British India into a province or Europe 
a,a,l ‘ !ra '>f architecture and art,' if the statement is al all torrent 
m some modified form ? ■ Craze ' is certainly a subjective quality 
and the denre to imitate tin conquerors. whether Muslin,, English or 
rend, is a luuoncai 6cr and a usual weakness of alt [he conquered 
and subjugated peoples of the world. The British GovemmLt in 

Sa^Jlr rf 'r Pdl ?r “ ,,, " n *» conquerors ,o 

n VC. S** 1 ' of 1 * vm *- U “ rtei “ <P»rter8 of some big dtics 
j, f ’’ I, “?‘ a h "', hccn tunicci into a ■ province or Europe iu 
mailer of architecture, and if certain so-called highly placed Indian 
, developed a preference for European an, our own 

TJZe ^ ,r ^hnd imitation is solely responsible for tliat. 

.„lH“ T 0 i! 0 ' uins ™ m P him contained in ihe same docuoieut i, 
substantially true, Lilough incomplete. : 

1 There is no institution in modern India where Indian youths 
uau get proper training, either theoretical or practical in th* 
pee subj^t of Indian architecture. 

n. 1 architects and craftsmen, not to speak of the civil engineer 
£“"* 7f«"'"feeing institutions, owing dieir dcphrJbk 

iignorance of Ihe hatory and siiirit of Indian architecture due' to lack 
«r proper educamm, have failed develop their indigenous mchi- 

Imlhn tmditW' Ug ' y and hybM «**• “^difid to 

seme of iDdividuaU differs, though in architecture 

ionises oFfT Accordijl S tQ Standard 

deoendiTH PC And °f Illdia ' beauty is largely 

So Of r Pmp0rti °?‘ C or dir^ums, S 

fcL w P ° ne ? r a*®*?* and types of verandahs, balconies 
_ ! , I** aiCb ^’ P° ,cIlC3 ’ parapets and domes. The attoecc 

of sun^undW °f tbc hu3 f a ^ ^ethcr with die layout 

and utility aiilfc. aW “ 3nd «**&**, add to the beauty 

Jk 
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Thu mcomplcteiu-ss of the complaint lie* in the ©mission of the 
authority and authenticity ©F the source of information on these 
essential features of Indian architecture. It i* a gam due to the British 
Government in Iwdfa and the highly placed English officials, un¬ 
generously and falsely accused of having destroyed Indian architec¬ 
ture, who have made available the archaeological material** and 
the original texts on architecture, the most authenticated sources 
of information on all architectural and allied subjects for critical 
study and tcconsttuction of our forgotten architecture and cognate 
arts. The establishment of the Archaeclogical Department itsdMl 
an innovation in India. The Bill introduced in the Assembly by an 
English Home Member, Sir Basil Blacken. 10 establish a permanent 
fund to cany on the work of the Archaeological Department could 
not be parsed owing to die opposition of our own representatives. 
Under such adverse circumstances die distinguished Director General 
of Archaeology, Sir John Marshall, again an Englishman, a real scholar 
anil lover of Indian culture, was ihe first and foremost to realize that 
no reconstruction of real Indian architecture b possible &om die 
scanty archaeological remains, and that it could be done only with 
the assistance to he derived from the literary sources ami numerous 
architectural texts if ilicy could be scientifically edited, translated and 
ilkiMmed, Tlie architectural tradition, as truly said, has been lost. 
The professional craftsmen have all but disappeared. The terms of 
the $iip&*i&stras, frequently referred to in the scriptures, I’urdftas, 
Agamas, and all other branches of literature, had become unintel¬ 
ligible, obscure, and obsolete, 'rims some Indian student possessing 
sufficient knowledge of our classics and several modem vcrnaculnls, 
conversant with the principles nf philology, and thoroughly educated 
in Indian history, culture, and archaeology had to be found, 
after much searching, for special training and experience abroad 
to tackle these valuable treasures, left so for unrecognized, neglected, 
and unutilized. The result has bwai the publication by the Govern* 
ment of the United Provinces, with the substantial assistance rendered 
by the Secretary of State for India and the Government ■»! India, . 
through dir Oxford University Press, of seven volumes, covering IWJf 
5,000 quarto pages, dealing with the whole subject thoroughly 
and in a scientific manner. They comprise not only the standard 
text—the MSfiasara —its translation into English, and illustrations of 
architectural and sculptural objects described therein, hut also an 
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Enyckfrudu of Hindi, Antitehat which will enable students 
builders, m&em and whiten, to study the original ft** and 
ii.c atrliaealogtcaJ reconU ihar are gathered together therein, accord- 
mg to their own light, and, an Introductory volume dealing with a 
ltmorw al survey of all architectural evidences or die past and finally 
the present volume, which will enable all unprejudiced reader* to 
Torn, a true perspective and which may remove ignorance and 
raise notions from the mind of the professional raj deader? 

A careful study of these volumes b indispensable b order to under- 
Stand fully the methods and principles, rules and regulations, os well 
as the essential features of real Indian architecture. For without 
Hill and accurate knowledge the adaptability of Hindu architecture 
to modern conditions and requirements will either be lost sight 0 f 
or an ugly hybrid mixture will be inevitable. 

A rigorous purity of style need nor be strictly adhered to for practical 
or asthcric reasons. Such a conservative spirit may only gralify a 
profoundly national bigot. It cannot cnliancc die real importance 
of a great national art. Even to preserve artistic design and symbolic 
significance it will not be a practical proposition to lose sight of 
the adaptability of Hindu architecture for modem requirements. 
For neither the aspect of the existing towns and villages which 
have been haphazardly laid our, owing to political reasum, nor 
the external (mentation and internal deposition of dwelling-houses 
erected unsdentifically, cosing to social and economic conditions, 
can tie materially altered unless a catastrophe like an earthquake 
occurs frequently. Both coranumsetw and the ancient authorities, 
however, empliasizc the aspect of sites and die orientation of buildings 
as die mosi essential factors in architecture. Provided dte scientific 
calculation of strength and harmony and proportion of the com¬ 
ponent and auxiliary members, on which both stability and beauty 
depend, be maintained, there can be no harm if there be a modifica¬ 
tion by addition, omission, or alteration or the pi) [an and pilaster*, 
doors and windows, arches and porches, balconies and verandahs, 
steps and staircases, parapets and crowning domes in order to suit 
different tastes and purr.es. Moulding? and >rnamental seislpiurta .ire 
objects of individual taste and can be altered if the modification doc* 
not lead to incongruity. 

It is this incongruity that has disfigured the residential building* in 
tlic Lake area in Calcutta, decorated with ornaments and sculptures 
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borrowed from Ajanta .uid Elloja caves, It is objectionable on this 
ground, more than anythin? else, to build residential house* with 
the figure of Ganesa on the gateway or an elephant cm die landing, 
,1 liospital building with a hawk on the front parapet or ,i school 
budding with a monkey on the top, intending them to pass as 
productions of Hindu architecture in order to gratify the heart’s 
craving of die enthusiastic builder* for an Indian style. Self-deception 
is preferable to deliberate cheating, even if the latter is practised 
owing to Ignorance. Some builders arc natural arciiitects, and they 
prefer thdr own design based entirely on the inspiration of an un¬ 
educated mind Engineers and architects arc not to blame for such 
architecture, winch is very common in India. There can be no 
objection if a layman builder, though untrained, having studied or 
seen die objects of architecture in different countries, makes a choice 
or combination of styles in his own building in a place where there 
is no municipal board to sanction the plan. But it will be unfortunate 
If some innocent business magnate of Calcutta or Bombay finds, on 
completion of hi> house, i hat he was misled to believe by his advisers 
that his proposed residence will prove to be a fine piece of original 
architecture, though it may not follow any one method or principle 
and though it may consist of a porch from one country, a dome from 
i noth nr, office room and library from a third one, kitchen and dining- 
room from another country, and gardens and outhouses from a lifih 
place. Still inort- objectionable, even on moral grounds, would it be 
ti> cheat an enthusiastic bulkier that the Hindu style is nothing more 
or less than the monkey brand ; or to give a misdirection to a pro¬ 
foundly nationalistic municipal corporation that the cause of die 
national arcliitccturc could be advanced only by discarding all that 
may took like English in the city plan, in laying out roads, and in 
sanctioning permission to independent private builders within their 
jurisdiction. 

Insufficient and inaccurate knowledge, and an unjustifiable 
prejudice against everything English, appear to be at the root of die 
following quotation from the * Prospectus of (hr first All-India 
Exhibition of Indian Architecture/ held in die Senate House of the 
University of Calcutta. ' By modern Indian architecture b meant 
the development of old Indian styles of architecture/ which n 
elucidated by expressly excluding all structures built after the British 
partem by saying, ‘ that existed in India before the terminate of 
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ihc Mogul rule, but adopted to mi« modern Indian requirement*, 
via,, sanitation, economy, utility, etc,’ 

It is needless to repeat what has been shown above, that nothing 
tmidi of real Hindu village, town, or dwelling-house remained intact 
before the termination of the Mogul rule. All (hat survived comprise 
a few temples or later dates in die South, where the Muslim domina¬ 
tion did not spread far and wide. Even in the South the civil 
architecture luw been modified to suit thr needs of rilfagers, who 
became largely converted to Christianity more through non-British 
agencies of other European conquerors. Thus, before the termination 
of the Mogul rule, what remained of civil architecture was exclusively 
of Muhammadan origin. If, therefore, in order to modernize Indian 
architecture, she British patterns arc to be excluded, ir will be 
necessary to demolish and rebuild not only die Viceregal palace at 
Xrw Delia and all the Council halls, secretariat buildings and offices 
in central ami provincial towns, but also die bridges, railways, 
schools, colleges, universities. Art galleries, museums, hospital#, 
maternity homes, down to the prison houses and lunatic asylums. 
Will the reform, if at all possible from Ihc scanty materials of such 
structures that can be reconstructed from the Persian, Turkish, 
Pa than and Mogul patterns alone, the knowledge of the Hindu source 
being absent, satisfy our sanitary, economic, and utilitarian require- 
mem# ? 

All interested in the revival of an Indian architecture must learn 
to distinguish its essentia] lemons from the unessential ones. And 
they must know what can be absorbed for our own advantage from 
not only die Muslim and the British .style* but aly* from all the known 
and sdcnriiti methods that the civilized peoples of the world hav<* 
evolved after tong experience and reps- sled experiment*. For, other¬ 
wise, India cannot expert to be modernized in arehitecturc. 





APPENDIX III 
WHAT OTHERS THINK 
OBSERVATIONS ON MANASARA ARCHITECT LIRE 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore* 

Ordinarily rmmlaech scholars seem U> Ignore the fact that the 
pirit is yf interest to u$ only in so (hr as it w;is living, and that, onte 
they discover it for us in such a my as to m-'ikt us feel its life, vw 
may admire them for their patience and industry> hut will not be the 
wiser fbr their labours, I have often felt sad that so much human 
taJcut and industry should disappear in the publication of matter 
where bones keep on rattling withoul forming for us an nuitinc of 
the ligurp that once moved, i therefore, cannot help congratulating 
Ds. P, K. Adi ary a of the Allahabad University for his great work 
Matiasim. 1 am not qualified to pronounce judgment cm ancient 
Indian architecture, but 1 can say diis much that the learned author 
has succeeded »n rc-Ehshinniiig For us, out of the debris ol the past* 
a picture of the lhrms of ancient architecture which, wlrile it speaks 
much for hb scholarly equipment, has the additional merit of intercst- 
ing us in a real human way. The indirect glimpses it gives inn the 
life of the people whose architecture he discusses arc something ">r 
which his readers will have reasons to be grateful to him, 

Dr. G, Y- CmNTAiiAm, o.Lrrr,, d.l., Eihtor or the Llader 3 

Dr. P. K. Achaxya, Professor of .Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, 
deserves high praise and warm congratulations on producing, as the 
result of seventeen years of devoted and self-denying elibrti a truly 
monumental work on Hindu architecture, comprising no (ewer than 
five volumes. The first volume is A Dictionary >*J Hindu Atchiitttur* : the 

1 The Hat'd Bhfimli Q pifiTterij* May—July* I P* SlJ- 
1 Tile iacfliifr, GUi Augutt* I£I33- 
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second* Indian Architecture according to Mdntudra Silfia-Jastni ; the third, 
hifnasdtv —-Sanskrit Text with Critical Notes; the (barth, Architedart 
nf Mdnasdta —translation in English, and the fifUi, Architecture of 
Alinasdra — Plates I to CJCKXV (Architectural) and clxxxvii to CLVII 
(Sculptural). 

Dr. Acliarya is richly qualified for tin* laborious task which he 
undertook in a spirit of dedication. He is an M, A. of Calcutta, a 
Fh. D. of Leyden, and Doctor in Literature of London. He is a 
member of the Indian Educational Service whose services were lent 
to the University of Allahabad for engagement M Professor of Sanskrit. 
He has so won the regard and confidence of lib colleagues of the 
University thru he lias for years been the Head of die Oriental Depart* 
Tuentt and also Dean of tire Faculty of Arts. 1 " hi** siudcjiis he 
.'ias been remarkably considerate and lidpfut, suid, without sacri¬ 
ficing the demands of discipline and efficiency, has made tnrowjlf 
deservedly popular among t hem. 

For tlic- production of the big work under notice. Dr. Acharyu 
spared no pains whatsoever. He has discovered Unknown ways 
and learnt new thing* 'after bitter experience and elaborate 

experiments.' L . . . 

* The v'ast store of iiicrauirc on the subject, and she inscriptions 

and other archaeological records have bad to be ransacked. Extensive 
tom's in company with trained architects and engineers have had 
to be undertaken, involving great expenditure of lime, money, and 
convenience, from Landikotal on the borders of Afghanistan to 
ttam rsvarain in the south, from Mohmjodaro in Sindh to Shillong 
in Assam, in order to examine andem monument throughout the 
country* including the cnvt-templri of Western and Central India, 
llir momimtnta of the Indian States in Rajputana anti Hyderabad* 

I he hill temple, of Kcdaniath* Badrinath, Tuuganadi, etc. An en¬ 
cyclopaedic dictionary lias had to be compiled wherein, for the fust 
time, on attempt haa bens made to settle the meaning <>r, and explain 
in English, some three thousand technical terms by dlytrauve 
quotations from ougnate literature. In addition, tome two l ‘ u,l( 
measured drawing?, diagrams, and sketches in hue and in colour! 
lutvc had to be prepared at great trouble and expense. ^ (( 

4 Tlius,’ says Dr, Aclmrya, 1 the peculiar porn of giving r*. r.i u 
u> a oner Ittflv-gTQWn “ ha, broils " child of unknown origin lias been 
hrought home to the writer. Tlie yuulhlul enthusiasm has been put 
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co a great trial through line continuous struggle for seventeen y&m. 
With great diffidence, therefore, this curious child h presented to 
the learned world, If received with sympathy and kindness even 
such a child may derive and bring some solace to everyliody resptn- 
siblr for and interested in it,’ Dr, Acharya’s diffidence docs ere lit 
to his modesty. His work is the product of such uncommon scholaiic 
atsal and enthusiasm, and of such rare merit that, we are quite sure, 
the learned authorh sacrifice will be rewarded not merely by tae 
appreciation of competent judges, but by ' lasting benefit 1 to lf:e 
country. Dr. Acharya is right to hold that * our architectural polk/ 
of the past few hundred yean, based » it ha* been on foreign imita¬ 
tion, and in an entirely diiTerent climate and soil, lias not prove?! 
quite successful in regard to temples and humbtr dwelling-houses, 
if not in regard to public edifices also.' We earnestly share 
Dr. Acliarya’s hope, lb the layman, quite a new world, as it were, 
of India’s greatness in a sphere of national life whidi has been com¬ 
paratively neglected, » opened by our aiitliors magnum opus. M 
we read Dr. Acharya’i pages we are tilled with wonder, admiration, 
and pride dial the twin subjects of architecture and sculpture were 
treated with such scientific thoroughness and precision by our remote 
ancestors. And yet, we ant die people who arc condemned, by thr 
arrogance of a ruling race, as unworthy of cons true ring the ugly 
barrack? which our Public Works Department glories in putting up 
at extravagant cost to the tax-payer. 

In undertaking and executing the present work, Dr. Achnrya 
has had to combine in himself the triple office of editor, translator, 
and commentator i and he lias wisely followed the sound rule i 
‘let au editor give what there is, and let tire commentator *ay what 
might be and what ought to be.' Dr. Acharya placed before himself 
the following dictum for his guidance ; * What the learned world 
demand of us in India is to be quite certain of our data, to place 
the monumental record before them exactly as it now exists, anti 
to interpret it faithfully and literally.’ This he lias successfully 
followed. 

The seven ty chaplet* (of llie Mtinasam) deal with such varied subjects 
ns the qualifications of architects, the selection of rites., die examina¬ 
tion of soil, site-plans, tin- village, town-planning, forts, the dimensions 
of buildings, the bases and pedestals of columns, die feature? w 
buildings (one-storeyed to twelve-storeyed), courts, temples, pavilions, 
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mansions, dwcljingdaouses, royal palaces, buUcads and swings* 
ihmnrj, arches, theatres, ornamental trees, crowns, altiirs. personal 
ornaments, furniture, various kinds «f images and pen aides for 
defective construe lion. [No wonder that ihe author thinks that, 
like die medical works, this is ' the most p; < i ■ 4 nrSaiikrii treaties' 
Me re*aliimB ‘ the hope that a trial may be given t- 1 its methods 
and principles, its rules and regulations, because ih* foreign 
imitation in architecture for a millennium has proved mote or levs 
unsuccessful and micro no mi cal' 

It is encouraging and pleasing to find that Dr, Acbtya ? t great 
effort 1 ta y won comroettckiUnu fitmt suck ttii'n as Dr, Keith, Mr. HavelL 
Dr. Abanindri Nath Tagore, Dr, A. K, Coornutnuuamy, Dr, G in pa¬ 
lladia Jha, Prof* Thomas, Sir Claude dr U Fosse, Dr, Sten Knomm, 
Mr. K. N. Dikshii, Dr. Kali Dos Nag, and s* vend aatbjuarbiiiJournals* 
We may be permitted to (piofc, as typical of opinion geurrally, tlif 
Mowing passage from Dr Gouuurugwaniv** learned review in the 
Jnurrnl oj thf .\mmcan Orifntil Sontp : 

‘ These two volumes, thr. latter Dictionary) especially, m motm- 
mental works, and will he iiidispcn.i;ilde to Wiry Student pf Indian 
aieliiiccmro and rcalia, Only those who work along these lint* 
will realize thr groat labour involved in die preparation of such 
books, especially when they .ire almost (Jic firM. of dscir kind, t hr 
vnriouA study of the Indian Sitpa-iditm lies bi ttn too long delayed, 
iind a Wiunt welcome may lie nt loaded to the P.rufts;or*s under¬ 
taking, ’ 

One last word. It if a pleasure- for us to be able to acknowledge 
the uniform and ungrudging meow age men 1 anti asswianfc which 
the Gnvorstnent of the United Provinces, the Government of India, 
and other governments and a mrmber or lugh-placed official* gave to 
Dr, Aoliaryu to enable him to continue uid compb-tr hh most 
admirable work. We oner mum cotigratuhite the learned author, 

PROFESSOR A. flKkRJEOAUE hUlTH, Ji.tU*., D.UTT. 1 

ProEbsor Ptuiatifui Kumar Vioiya l. now completed his study 
of Hindu Achitecmre by adding to his Dirfiwir? <*f Hindu Artbtectw* 
and Indian Archittctur* atMfding ta Mirrn&M SiipQ-uistm. thr Sanskrit 
text of thr Atdnawra, edited with critical notes. ;< tramlawm m KnglJtii 

W‘ 

*The iUnwi Cutcu**, Junuarr* mjfi. 
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ot" the Architecture nf Mannsd/tt, and a collection el 1.57 illustrated 
plates in line and colour. 

Full recognition has already been accorded l>y all student* of 
Indian Art and Science if> the fundamental value or Professor Adiarya’s 
carliw contributions to the elucidation of the Sanskrit lexis on archi- 
ceciure. and the invaluable character of hi* LYimnnry is admitted 
00 idl hands. The three new volumes which arc now available form 
M indispensable part oT his undcruddng. They present the material 
ua which the results grated in his earlier work were based, and they 
LiHbrtl the mean* far further investigation into i lie many obscure 
issues winch sLill remain to Ik solved. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the diiTiciihia of producing a satisfactory text of such a 
work as the Manasfra. (t has been necessary to prepare the edition 
&tim eleven manuscripts, not one of which presents a readable or 
trustworthy text. It is dear, however* that, even if wc had much 
oUitt manuscripts than those which Irnvc been preserved, wc would 
still hud a text written in very defective Sanskrit. It is plain that the 
writers on technical science, whether medicine, or mathematics, 
or architecture, were far from being proficient in Sanskrit, and. after 
making all those conjectures which the state of lire manuscript* 
renders legitimate, we are left with a text which, in many places, 
not merely violates the rules of Sanskrit grammar, but offers dir 
most serious difficulty < 4 ‘ translation, The editor has most wisely 
shown the utmost caution in Ins reconstruction of the text. He ha* 
marie Midi amendments only as are mdispcusnblc for the consti¬ 
tution of an intelligible text; he has marked these deafly in the text 
itself and lie lias given in full all real various readings in his author* 
ilifs. It h most improbable that any manuscripts will ever come to 
light which will enable u& substantially to improve the style ©f the 
Mdimilfti. 

The translation of a work of this type presents endless difficulties, 
and lhr otmwt credit is due to tire aisthoi for the energy with which 
hr ha* reckoned with the problem* presented by ‘he text Even die 
most cuwry examination shows how impossible It is without the 
-ud of the translation ;mrt the explanations given in die Dictwwty 
to understand with any precision the directions of the text. An 
indispensable adjunct <n the translation and the Dictionary alike 
is afforded by the volume of illustrations of architectural and structure 
objects, II U impo«ibli to exaggerate tin importance of this feature 
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ihc woj k. I tic iiuthor dtiscdbis the diffituliio which he cxpcrt- 
cMccd ill obtaining tin means of producing these iilufinilions, and 
' our most grateful thanks arc due to Mr. H. Hai^rKivts, win ■ placed 
ai the disposal or Professor Aduirya dir scrvhretpf Mr. S. C. Mukltcrji, 
.1 graduate in Sanskrit, who had received training in the methods 
and principles of Graeco-Roman and modem architecture. Hie 
material It :inu available for .m investigation of the question whether 
the extant monuments of Hindu architecture am based on the method* 
and principle which arc >rt forth in the (Mdtuudrti. It is interesting' 
tt> note (hat the greatest difficulties were experienced in securing 
die services of a Silpm to supply the sculptural drawings in line and 
in colours. It is hoped that the same artist may be available to 
execute the remaining sculptural drawings, tome three hundred 
in number. 

The labour involved in this great work has been lightened by the 
encourage mend .if many sdldars, and it will be of particular interest 
lo see whether Ids work in making available the true doctrines of die 
ancient Hindu authorities can be turned to practical bnn-fii Ibr 
India and ho .is [n-tip!t\ The Ruler >tf Oumlh, whose interest in 
Indian culture and an is wdl known from Ins eoauribti lions to tire 
great edition of tire MahdhhauMt, intend* to build; t house Accord¬ 
ing ti> the directions oi the Mthutiirra, anti il may wed be that modern 
India lias something to Learn in this as in other matter* from the 
achievements of its post. 

H. Haauukaves, Esq., umv nm Dmens Gknhsai. of 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL StmVEY, GOVCft^UKKT Of IXDIA 1 

These publication* are die third, fourth, and fifth volumes of an 
Encyciopntdm oj Hindu Architects ft of wiiich the first two volumes - A 
Dutiaruirj of Hindu Arc hit re tun and (tdin.it Jrihiif{tUT<r according t» iht 
Mdnaidra SUporlditm- -were published in ip jy and reviewed at length 
in the jitttmal for Octolrer, 

In the third volume, Dr, Adtarya mw gives the complete Sanskrit 
text (based ml eleven manuscripts written in five different scripts), 
as well as 315 pages of note* in English, from which tin idea may 
be obtained of the imperfect condition or the available manuscripts. 
Hie hiurth volume is tire English translation, ami, rnnsidrriug lire 

1 Journal *flht 1 Rnfd iltotw A dt^ t L*miJtitx, Oel ml tee, 1035, jip yyj 9. 
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muiemt oil which if is based, the author has, on the whole, bem 
suevesdu) hi giving ;ui understandable and readable text, though 
naturally obscurities arc not entirely absent The suggestion that 
the usefulness of the Muriastfrd would be enhanced by illustrating it 
has been met bv Dr. Acharyw, who has issued the fifth volume s& a 
collection of 157 plates* For the preparation of these drawings hr 
has enlisted the assistance of K. S, SidOhaliitga Swamy, a SiJpin T 
working according to die tradition ol die SUpa-idylt/M and whore 
illustrations of image* and other objects are very sin t cssftil, parti* 
euhuly lus eleven coloured plate*. For die i I lust rat ions of the archi¬ 
tectural drawings Dr. Acharya is indebted in the main to Mr. S. C. 
MuMiciji, whose knowledge of Sanskrit and training in ,irehllcctutr 
hits enabled him to contribute 121 line-drawings of a suggestive 
and helpful nature* None ol' the drawings appear: 1 to have hern 
based on either undent remains nr exist lug stmettirns- 

The importance of liiis Etkjdspaeiin >f Hindu Architects f will 
be guicraliy admitted, and Dr. Acharya is to be congratulated on the 
successful tciruination of bis prolonged labour?, in which he lias 
displayed nos only scholarship, but industry and indomitable per* 
severance. His work is, indeed, 'not the end but die lutguuiing o 
a new line of Indutogy 1 and it will now be Ibr Tidian architects, 
archaeologists, and students of Indian arts and crafts to examine to 
what extent lire principles laid down in the Mdnastlra represent 
tho^ of medieval Hindu Architecture and art, and to consider it 
Urey are suitable for modern practice, fur phife Insist 3 to suggrst sohi* 
tiona of die problems revealed by the textual imperfection*, ant ^ f° r 
tianskrit lexicographer? 10 avail themselves of the technical irrtm 
now, for the first time, made available by the complete text. 

MAItAMAHOPAUHVAVA PT. GaNGANATUA JUA, W.A., D.UTT., D«t A 

Hiese arc the three concluding volumes of 1 lie monumental work 
011 M&m&a. by the Allahabad Professor. Tin* first iwi* volumes— 
(ij J Dictionary of Indian Architecture-, and (a) Indian A rchikftw* 
occur ding to Mdwsdra Siipa-iMstra —appeared a Few years ago 
have been appreciated by the world of scholars, as evinced by 
fact that the gtfied author b already preparing a second edition. 

1 Modern JUrios, April, *934. 
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The diird volume of die scries, which is no. (i) of the three volumes 
under review contains the original text of the Manasfait with (4) full 
alphabetical index and (A) critical notes. The original text of liir 
ireatisc k so mjLoriou.iy and hopelessly corrupt that credit is due ro 
Or, Acharya for having provided a readable text. Anachronisms 
and grammatical anomalies in which the text abounds are the 
common feature of many Sanskrit treatises on Technical subjects,— 
such as Medicine and Astronomy Astrology, But the mxt of Maaatd m 
U fuU of other defects m well, It must have cost tint editor immense 
labour and not a little ingenuity to prepare a neat anil readable 
text. The critical notes bear ample testimony to this. 

The Mamsara, it seems, was nor meant by the author, whoever 
he was, Lu be a scholarly and scientific treatise; it appears to have 
been meant as a handbook for the guidance of practical builders 
and arcliitects. This is the only explanation that we tan find for 
the more*than -ordinary ‘ barbarous Sanskrit ’ in which the work 
has been described as having been written. This is also indicated 
by llic feet that the auduir’s name is nowlitrc mentioned; and it is 
did ini It to find our who die author was. Like many encyclopaedic 
works, it has been attributed by pandits to the great SchoIar*Kini; 
hhojadm'a of Dlutra, 

This teach, us on to the second of llic three volumes under notice— 
which forms Volume IV of the series Here, in the Pre&cr, ux ate told 
in regard to die audiorsliip of the original that* 4 up dll now, no 
tangible argument nr proof has been found as to rite possibility of 
the treatise bring rite com pi lit ion of a number or authors, instead 
of a single individual. ' There is thus a lot of uncertainty on this 
point, and die only reasonable view to take at present appears to 1 m> 
die one I tin ted a! in tills sentence. It k a practical handbook, added 
to from time to time as experience dictated This aIv - trill .iccount 
for the diversity of language and style 

Tills volume contains a complete English translation of the original, 
with full alphabetical indices of Sarrkrit and English terms. Thr 
translation k accurate am at rhr same rime readable by itself, which 
cannot lie said or mnit of our InuUkuom, which lose mudi of their 
readability through an attempt al literalness Dr. Admrya has 
sailed dear uf tluf difficulty and has succeeded in giving he a iransla- 
non which can be read and understood by itself. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task to which Dr. Acharya 
let hi mid f twenty years ago may be formed from die con ten a of the 
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work. Hie whole work consuls of seventy chap ten, dealing with all 
the minute details relating i.o house-building, such as, qualilkalious 
of architects, selection nf sitr, erection of tile gnomon?. for tin- *> den¬ 
tation of buildings (a mailer which is very badly understood by 
presem-day builders), site-plans, village- and town- and fort-pLuming, 
dimensions, foundation, pedestal, columns, roofs, joinery and 
general features. All these arc dealt with in relation to buildings of 
one to twelve storeys—{it seems we had sky-sera peis in ancient times). 
Next follow chapters dealing with royal palaces, royal entourage, 
rills, chariots, furniture, thrones, arches, centra) theatre and crowns. 
Lastly, there come temples and images, separate chapters being 
assigned to Jaina images, Buddhist images, images of sages, the 
comparative measures of images. Special chapters arc also devoted 
’o the casting of idols in wax and the chiselling of tin* eye. There are 
penal lies also for defective construction. 

The last volume of the series supplies diatom n- plates providing 
full illustrations (drawn to scale) of architectural mid sculptural 
objects. These are likely to be extremely useful to die extensive 
town- and village-planning that is going to be undertaken in Bihar. 
Ii represents the practical outcome of the experience of centuries, 
and is likely to he more adapted to the climatic conditions of iht 
country than the ideas derived from experience in other climes and 
oilu-r countries. 

While congratulating Dr. Ac h ary a on the completion of his monu¬ 
mental work, one cannot resist the temptation of requesting liim to 
bring out, in course of the present year, if possible (in view 1 of the 
likelihood of its bring useful in (lie rebuilding of Bihar), - smaller 
volume containing, in brief, the main conclusions, specialty those 
relating to dir. planning of villages and towns and tire building of 
houses. This volume should not contain more than 200 or 250 pages 
fhe utility of the work would be immensely enhanced if a Hindi 
translation also appeared simultaneously with the English version, 

Ramananda Chatter re k. Esq., Editor, Modern Review" 

As many towns and villages in Bihar will have to be reconstructed. 
aU those who are directly and indirectly connected with the work 
of reconstruction should have their at tendon drawn to the ancient 
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Indian ideas or villagc-platming, lown-pjanutng, ami architecture in 
general. Tliey ar« to be found in Professor l.lr. P. K. Acharya’it 
(Utterly edition or the ancient standard Sauskiit work M&tasfira 
in live sumptuous volumes. Those who do not know Sanskrit need 
nut think thai die work will not be c>r any use to diem. For Dr. 
Acharya lias given a full English l rami a tin it of du- work ivith critical 
notes. There aie also numerous plates* which will help architects* 
engineers, and builders in their work. 

European arc hi lecture has net Ijacii a complete success in India 
either from ilte artistic or from the economic point of view. We 
should give a trial to our own architectural rules and plans, which 
were not erode but scientific. 

As the Government and non-official relief societies and the 
MaWajadiiiraj of Darhhanga are going to spend lakh of rupees, 
they would do well to spend a very much sirudlcr sum to purchase 
copies of tliis work, for the preparation and publication uf which iIn- 
author has received encouragement and assistance from die Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Government of the United Provinces, and other 
Governments, and some high official* Tin- work has been published 
by the Oxford University Press, 

It lias been reported in die papers that in Nepal old temples, 
constructed according to ancient Indian methods have not suffered 
so much from the earthquake as more modem buildings. There is 
reason to l<lievc that building? on the MiaasSta phitis anti methods 
would be durable and beautiful, as well as comparatively inexpensive. 

Tl)e patriotism of Mahatma Gaudlu, Pandit Marfan Mahan 
Mafoviyiu Babu Rajradra Praiad, and other leaders need nut be 
referred to. But it is not to their or anybody rise’s patriotism that it is 
necessary to appeal. The appeal h to common wise. And the 
common-senae Uew is that an elaborate and practical handbook 
of architecture, wluch has come down from antiquity and w hich 
embodies the age-long experience of many experts, native to the 
soil and tile climate, should at least be given a trial. To dismiss j: 
without such trial, is to insult ourselves -is well as our ancestor*. Of 
course, there should be adaptations to modern conditions, wherever 
necessary. The first two volumes of this nromininnai work were 
pubtidied in 19117 and iverr highly appreciated by savants and 
artists in India and abroad, They were reviewed in our Bengali 
magazine Proba.fi and in the Modern Rmrtt), 
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M antisera is universally recognized as the standard Hindu treatise 
Hindu architecture. But it has not hitherto been completely 
published after critical editing, nor comprehensively treated other- 
vrise, j\ complete translation into English was also wanting. Its 
technical terms and i barbarous' Sanskrit presented difficulties 
even to professional Indologists. Dr. Acharyn, has, after years of 
devoted labour, sucre eded in overcoming these difficulties to a 
sufficient extent to I*: able to finish his work and thus to open up a 
urw line uFresearch, Schol irs and the general public will be thankful 
to him for this service. There has been for some time a disposition on 
the part of » section at least of the Indian public to favour Indian 
architecture. But there has not been much definite and scientific 
knowledge of wiiat dial architecture stood for. Dr. Atharya’s work 
will enlighten architect*!, engineer; and craftsmen, 

F nan nates Grubb, Esq. 1 

Dr. Framma Kumar Achurya, i.e.s., Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Aftaliabad, hns placed all scholars and researchers 
who are interested in Indian archaeology under a great obligation 
by the completion and publication of lii* monumental work on die 
jifdnasHra architecture. Under instructions from the Government 
of the United Province; Lite same author compiled some years ago 
A Dictienmj of Hindu ,irxhiiieiuTt i together with a second volume 
on bio wane subject according to Mthiasd^a SUpa-d&tlra. Dictionaries 
available previous to that dale, whet Iter in Sanskrit, English or any 
oilier language, did nor adequately explain the a re hiicc rural term* 
of a remote past. Fer hundreds of years the lexis of the Vthtn- 
idstms liad remained unexplored, wailing for someone possessed of 
die necessary erudition and industry’ to providr students with a 
dictionary which should enable them to make effective use of these 
unique manuscripts. 

Since then Dr. Acharya has devoted a great deal of his time to die 
preparation of the three supplementary volumes recently published 
by tire Oxford University Press. 

The work as a whole* comprises a comprehensive encyclopaedia 
of wliat to most people must be a rather abstruse subject. It includes 

4 (ij tliniiu (Educational and Literary Supplementl, 17 th July. *93+ 
Triton* r, JOlh July, it»34- 13) Lauttr, 33 rd Augurt. { 4 ) Hiadsiton T**"* 3 rd 
September, 1934. 
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a scholarly introduction, the original text, English truncation ami 
i!>7 plates in line and in colour. 

It is not too much Ui say that in the production uf thk great work 
in its present form Dr, Acharya has had to surmount myriads of 
difficulties, and he has apparently done so with remarkable success. 

No one would undertake a Lciik of this magnitude except ai .; labour 
of love, for it is obvious that there could be no material r eturn at all 
commensurate with the amount of wort involved, covering at it lias 
done in this case a period uf seventeen years. When we remember other 
rxariing duties which must faU to the lot of the Head of the Sanskrit 
Department (who is also the Dean of the Faculty of Art)} in a modem 
university, it is astonishing thal Pndc'sor Acharya should have been 
able to accomplish his task so successfully. To decipher worn out 
manuscript* and to translate the technical wrens into dicir English 
equivalent arc alone worthy of great praise. But to illustrate llie 
text with so many carcfully-M Jcciid am! well-executed sketches, 
diagrams and measured drawings is indeed a colossal acini:vemcut. 

The canons and scientific precision of Hindu art and architecture * 
are bmughi out in admirably in these volumes that the Theme need 
no longer be looked upon as unintelligible, either by scholars or by 
die general inquire:. To die Western reader they ought to bring 
a new understanding of architecture in and cut India, for they open 
a means of approach hitherto unknown in this branch of study. 

The final volume of skeiclte* and drawings helps to make dear 
the main contents of die A ttitmartf. It speaks in a language dial will 
be universally understood, and the work as a wliolt: should facilitate 
the classification of Indian architecture in general. Doth the northern 
style and its southern comutipan are very well brought nut in 
Dr. Acharya’s work, though special reference to one or the odier is 
limited. The unity of the whole is thereby emphasized, and even 
without technical knowledge of the subject the ordinary reader should 
lie enabled to grasp something of die significance of Hindu art, 
Luvs which have remained loo long unwritten arc now brought to 
light for die instruction of this generation in an ancient culture. 

Professor Acharya acknowledges die co-operation In tin: production 
of this work of such outstanding international scholars M Dr. F. VV. 
Thomas, Dr, L, D. Burnett, and Dr. J. PU. Vogel, whose interest in 
rite undertaking is a further testimony to its scientific importance:- 
What the learned world demands from India in these mutters is 
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certainty of dam, and this has undoubtedly been supplird ns a intuit 
of die author** prakmgtit] resi::irch. 'fhc Mimd/a manuscripts are 
in a class by ihwnseim ami they Itavo now been gi«H » the world 
in a form which must he of permanent valar. Ail undent* of die 
arts of ancient India dmuid feel greatly indebted to Dr. Adtaryn 
for dje ill umi nation which he lias thrown upon •> com punitive IV 
unknown branch of Sanskrit study, The five volumes together ait? 
certainly a notable contribution » the available literature on the 
subject/ and (heir compiler deserves every congratulation on (he 
completion of his task. 

I ought perhaps to add that some acknowledgment is due to the 
Government of the United Province for the practical submit which 
lias been given to Dr, Acharyu's research and the publication of its 
results. There ought to be no doubt as to the proper recognition 
of this work by live local educational authorities and universities in 
India. There is no othei country in the world so rich in ancient 
lore of tlus character, and ever)' encouragement should be given 
io tin production and utilization oT works which cannot hut enhance 
the status of India in die: realms of art and literatuiv. 

pRomson j, Pb. Voorl, Leyden UNtvtRsrrv, HoLLajTO* 

It is now more than a century ago that the well-known Essay r»* Otr 
Auhtkdtttt of tht Hindus, by Ram Rail, Native Judge and Magis¬ 
tral: at Mangalore. was published. This book, which appeared .ifier 
dm author’* death, was mainly a summary uf a Sanskrit week on 
architecture, called Mdnas&fti, Ram Raz T s Essay b a treatise of slxtv- 
four pages, >11 unrated by mean? of forty-eight plates. 

In the year 1914 a young Sanskrit scholar from Bengal* Mr* I 1 ™- 
sauna Kumar Aeharya, * induced by youthful enthusiasm,' under¬ 
took the gigantic task of editing and 1 runs! a ting the standard work 
jju Indian architecture of which Runs Raa luid only published -* 
rfounit Tht Essay b, moreover, baaed on a single nautiscrfpl cou- 
tabling only fifty-eight chapters, whereas the whole Vdsta-fastru now 
ptibfished «ms> of seventy chapters. 

h lias taken Dr. Aeharya more thaii twenty years to complete 
this enormous task, and he deserves no less credit fin the perseverance 
with which be has carried it throng)] than for the enthusiasm which 

1 Fjt .tffwrtim Qrimtalmtn, Vo t amine XIV, Etccrplmn, pp. Gif 4-45, 
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first induced him u> widerUikc it In t<>he' published a Sttmmaty of 
ihs Mumisara as liis Doctor** Thesis m the University of Leyden, 
In it)«7 lie brought «:>ul his Dkliottary of Hindu Architect'art and lib 
Indian ArchiUdtire according to Mdtmdrg. Silpa-iestra. bath preliminary 
to the direr final volumes, published in 1934, which consul of the 
Sanskrit text with appendices, index ;Lnd critical uoics (altogether 
more than floo {rages), titc English translation with .1 copious index 
(another volume of some hoc> pages),. and a fifth volume of 157 
partly coloured plates. These plates, it should be understood, do 
not form pan of the original work ; they have liccn prepared by throe 
modern draughtsmen who have performed their tadt with consider¬ 
able skid. 

Dr. Acharya’s edition of the Manasdra is based on no less tlsan 
eleven manuscripts, a full account of winch will be found in his 
Preface. It is only the extent of the text which rendered the editor’s 
tu.sk a laborious one Owing to the nature of the subject, tL work 
teems with technical terms known neither from ordinary literature 
nor from the toms, and, consequently, sometimes very difficult to 
explain But vvliat is worse, it b couched in * language which Jinx 
been rightly described a* f barbarous.' The text presented by the 
manuscripts (none of which is ancient) cannot be collide red oi 
correct. The editor is no dmibi correct in assuming' 1 (bat dir 
Maim&m was never written in a chaste language and that ns im¬ 
perfections arc original,' The same i* true of oifm Siipti’Ustras i 
as was iwinted out by Bidder many years ago. It serins that works 
of tills kind were composed by craftsmen who were moved by die 
ambition of writing Sanskrit without possessing the necessary know¬ 
ledge of that difficult language. In these circunisianccs it is not 
‘Surprising that the meaning of several passages Is obscure and the 
translation uncertain. Moreover, none of the manuscript* rontnin* 
any commentary, drawings, diagrams, or sketches. 

Dr, Acliarya presents his work with a laudable modesty. He 
regards the appearance of it only as a beginning of die study of the 
subject and there can he little doubt that it is bound to render great 
servicts to anyone engaged in the investigation oF ancient Indian 
architecture, , • . 

We have, therefore, every reason to he grateful to Dr, Aehnrya 
for die valuable work which he has accomplished at the expense of 
so much lime and exertion. 
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Raja3 J4 va8axTa Rad Bahaswr S, KwhiiKaswami 
A lY SN'OAR, U.Ai, pti.n. 1 


Wc welcome the publication of thus monumental work on the arclu* 
lecture of the Hindus by Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya of 
the AiUluibiid University. Professor Adiarya has been engaged 
in ihe study of this subject ever since he obtained the Government 
uf India scholarship to proceed to Europe, and lias produced, as 
a result of his twenty years 1 study, five vohmnuom works on Hindu 
architecture. 

It seems to be quite an acridenta 1 coinddottce that tliis magni- 
liccni work on die Mtlnasara should have been brought out almost 
at the centenary of its first notice ru the Jpuraai of the Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland fry Rama Hat, the talented pioneer 
in this field of work. Rama Raz was a typical product of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and his work, practically the last one, as he died 
before the work was actually out, liad to be brought out, such as it was, 
under disadvantages and difficulties that be had to overcome, quite 
comparable to those that Professor Acharya had actually to surmount. 
Rama Rax’s notice was based Upon the few scattered chapter*, and 
from a few manuscripts collected from here and there, and put 
together not by any successful effort at translation, but by what could 
more or less be guessed at by references io living workmen and extant 
buildings, with such assistance as could fx- got from pandits whose 
knowledge of the science was by no means profound. Hating regard 
to the disadvantage under which this first work was published, it 
must be regarded as a very creditable performance, even from die 
vantage point of cm possession of the w hole test and the for superior 
equipment that vrt have for understanding and appreciating the work 
as a whole. 

'flu 1 work A Lina} drn is regarded, even among a r chi teetotal works, 
as one of high authority. Among architectural works so for available, 
tins is undoubtedly the trios' comprehensive and constats of seventy 
chapters, of which the first, eight arc devoted to preliminaries. The next 
forty-two deal with buildings as such, the remaining chapter* 
devoted to sculpture and iconography. The introductory manor consists 
rtsilly of the invocation to the gods and risM i who seem to be called 


1 fmatpil af ftyJi&i Hularj, VoJ- Xlll, Pjii I, April, 1934. 
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by the name Manaiira, which again would mean only riskii expert 
ill architecture, The next one lias to deal with measure men Is, quali¬ 
fication* of the arc hi reels and so on. The third ha* rrlrR-ncc in die 
divisions of the subject. The next two chapters deal with charac¬ 
teristics of the soil and the- selection of suitable sites for various classes 
of buildings. In these chapters, die - >i\ test and dir quality required 
for particular buildings are treated with sufficient elaboration for 
various kinds of buildings. Cliapiei VI deals with the orientation 
of buildings, in die course of which the principles of mechanics and 
gnomon, that is dial, etc., ate described. The following chapter (VI 1 ) 
deals with site-plans. Thirty-two schemes of these ore given, divided 
tutu squares for various purposes of structure. Hie section concludes 
in the VIn chapter with the ceremonies necessary to propitiate the 
denies of the sites, etc, . . , 

This brief summary is enough to indicate that the hltinasfaa is 
a complete work of architecture and sculpture as applied to tin < im- 
smictiim of temples and images, and all work of budding connected 
therewith. Though we know of something like 300 works on these 
subjects, most of which, exist only iu manuscripts, none of them 
attains to the voluminous and the detailed treatment of die hUmstira, 
A certain num ber have been published since, such nj the Mayamata, 
Silpsratm, and Manuxiy&taya-dvxttdfikii in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, and a few Other clwwhcn: ; but none of them comes up to 
tbr compicheudvuicss or complete details of the Mdnassra. The 
Agamak works, l*»th tints* and Vaishfiavn, have to deal with these 
way topics, as one of die main sections of these work, both Vaishnava 
and Sam, have reference to temple-worship. Some of them do 
give dciailed description of these, the best among them being the 
H'amikn Agamt. Hits h a vast work of ibo chapters -T winch a fairly 
large number arc devoted to these subjects. Then* again ardiilec- 
Inre is general!v regarded its subsidiary to town-pimining. Un¬ 
building of temples, of count, form* a pari ol lowu-phuaung. When 
we get to description of temples, naturally it take* in .-11 <o the 
description uf Hie milking of images, being connected intimately with 
eMb other. Hr. Aehary.i draws attention iuddmiuUy to the foci 
that even Vcilic Indians were not ignorant of slime forts or wallet! 
cities, stone houses, carved stones and oven brick edifices, Although 
they are generally regarded ai being ignorant ol these. A certain 
amount oi information on these subjects could be collected Iriim 
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Buddhist literature as i >r, Acharya points out, not to speak of the 
description of palaces and towns, such as wfe lind in the RdmAyane 
add the Mah&bMrata, and work of that kind. The ifenfjtar, like the 
\gpms, contain elaborate chapter* upon these subjccU, as again dicy 
i,avr to deal with the connected subject of temple-worship. A co¬ 
ordinated Study of the*- gives a detailed idea of afchilcdural tiotemi 
nf the Hindus, and these theoretical principles could he verified from 
even existing buildings where they do exist in wjm number. 

We may conclude: by congratulating Professor Acharya Upon the 
monumental work that he has produced and brought to a term the 
tidxiuia of twenty years of devoted study. Though, accidental, so 
far as Professor Auiuuya is concerned, die publication of this work ; 
die preface to which is dated 6th February, i<m '<> ■** ’ 1,mo5! 
exactly die centenary of die completion of die first work on this sub- 
jprt by Rama £U7. a? we lutve already noted. There could be no 
tun re appropriate celebration of the centenary of the publication fm 
sucli an important work as the Mdnuu^ra titan this careful, complex - 
and an admirably adequate edition of the great work. I/*i us hope 
that this publication will lend to a identify study of Hindu artlulec¬ 
ture with a view to die practical applications which Professor Aclutrya 
wants, We commend die work to liaise concerned with all our lusarl, 
and say amen to the wish of the learned editor and translator. 

G, A. Natesah, Esq., Editor, India* JUevmw 1 

W hen about seven years ago Professor Praumita Kumar Adi»ry-» 
published the- two volume?. A DutioHan of Hindu AidiiUetore and 
Indian Archiiechtft acetvdiitg to Ai tiimsibn Silpa-idling I if ehalliuigrd 
die attention of die world ;tnd gave an impetus to the study of a 
long-neglected subject. He has now completed his stupendous 
work widi (he publication of tlncc volumes containing the Sanskrit 
text of Miinasdiii with critical notes, a liamlalion of it in English. 
;md illustrations in line and in colours which mil to 157 pkiie*. 
Tlir effort has com him ahull iw-nty years of devoted research and 
the result is an achievement which lias been deservedly acclaimed 
a* monumental. His dttfvdlotff tenacity of purpose lias enabled 
him to succeed where others have given up tkcdnsal tank in despair. 

J 1 he hviuw timttv. May, 1934. p. 313 
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He ha* evolved exigency *nii of ■ lino* ami left iludcnu of ImMugy 
under a deep deb; of gratitude. 

Some idea of the magnitude of his labour can lie gleaned from 
the fart (lmi alma- 1834, \viicii Ram Rax referred to UU E»fay on the 
. UtftitfiduTf (jf Hindus to the contents of u few chapter* of Mdttuuirrt 
fry in a fragmentary immiacnpt on which Lie had lighted. the licit! 
remained unexplored until iu die- year 1914 Professor Achnyu stepped 
in with lui great purpose and die BdioLar's enthusiasm. The imravcl* 
ling of the otwcure text of \(ilttas&a wan in itself a formidable 
endeavour Men like Dr. G. Hhihlcr and Sir Ramkmhna Bhandarkar 
kul stigmatized it as. written in the 1 most barbarous Sanskrit/ 
while due last of those who have laid testimony tn the id is tm cling 
li nxit if 1 --. n!' 1 ransl.i tn ig Afdtuntira U that eminent scholar MaliamaltU' 
padhyaya Dr. Gangtmatha jha- The first work confronting Professor 
\charyx wna, thrfdbte, lo compile an encyclopaedia ol technical 
terms and thr collation of illustrative quotations from coKirttf 
literatim' He had then 10 travel from one end of the country to the 
other collecting and arranging a text written in five different scripts* 
eleven. badly-prvservnd mnnmcripts. object to five rveers- 
sions and comprising more Hum 10,000 tines of a disheartening 
language. In spite of the forbidding mtiiue of the undertaking, how¬ 
ever Profess^ Aduijya has triumphed as editor, commentator and 
tmnilator. 

The great value of tin - work to sUidonis of Indian on lies in tfiat 
Mdtmdrtt is die 1 most complete, seimtisu amt probably fbC ohkmt 
extant record ' of Hindu nrdiitcuurc dealing with cvuryihtog f.»r 
whicli the essence of measuremcni is required. 


PftOfftftBOn On> Stun, liMiviinsirv of Pkaotm, GzJtCtKWiovvKlA 1 

TluJpublication c?rthe MAnauiut, uM and translation adi forming 
.1 bulky volume, accompanied by 1 1 1 tied n,lt contninnig 1 he 
plates* waspfeceded by' two "»bir wminbubmi# from fhe p*'" "I l>f * 
Achnrya. his tMiomtj 0/ Hindu W/u^luu and hdum Ar&ixtot 
'mmdin* /<■ Mdnnttim fboib • iirotwbty tew? and n*8 

respectivelyJ- Hie former work brought an .1 Ipfaabctkiilly arrang'd 

4 , Jfc£i» UfitkMM, YuL * liffiSJ. ihj 1 -> PT- 3 # i 1 '* 
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terminology of Indian technics, art, settlements, etc,, with ample 
quotations from texts and inscriptions, and in two appendices a 
valuable list of Sanskrit works on architecture and of ' historical 
architects, with short notes on their works.’ The second book was 
a preparatory one in regard to die present there volumes, giving 
a "lurvcy of SU/m-fetst™, summaries and synopses of some texts, 
especially of die Afanasdra, of its position in the literature, drawing 
a comparison with Vitruvius, and (inally summing up ah the indica¬ 
tions of the age of Mavasdm ; an appendix notes down a Horilegium 
of grammatical peculiarities, lo use an euplicmlsiic expression, 
wiiat Dr. Acharya himself calls a 1 barbarous 1 Sanskrit. AU that 
extr usive work goes hack to the year 1914, when Dr. Acharya took 
up what Professor Rapson predicted to him would become a life 1 * 
undertaking. Now the scholar may be proud of having publiaJicd die 
volumes, though they, according to Ids modesty, ' dp not claim to 
lx: other than provisional.’ No doubt, much more will have to be 
done in that field, but the credit of ‘ beginning or a new line of 
lndology. which, it may be perhaps hoped, is likely to prove not 
merely of cultural uuJ hUttOt, Ku |johs||>1v of sonic 

practical benefit to the country' and to die nation 1 is due to Dr. 
Acharya. 

Ffuin dial edition of the Marmara (he study of mom than one 
field of Indology will get a new stimulus, as die interrelation of Silpa- 
{dttra with many other disciplines is evident. In Lite first place, of 
course, the history of technical science, the history of Indian archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture will draw the main profit; tie? comparison 
between theory and practice b not only interesting, but might yield 
aba dtolftfag&ai dues for the iusk.rv ..- rdigiottjj fee is, The etbmr 
Iras done all lie could to bring out a readable text in which every 
line has been settled after careful consideration, as is to be seen from 
the Critical Notes. But Dr. Acharya has done much more ; he li»* 
not satisfied himself with the edition, hut he has rather For the first 
nun brought out a translation of a Silpa-i&stm, Everyone who wilt 
liavc to work in that field must either adopt his interpretation of 
the complicated macctia or improve it by argument ; but nobody, 
who is agrafe of the intricate terminology of technical Sdttraf can deny 
the pioneer work done by Proftiwoi Acharya. Hr has, howcWf 
fiirilitatrd the undemanding of, in some way, dead worth by a special 
volume of plates, not less than 157 in number, illustrating the features 
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of ail the buildings, sculptures, idol?, etc. As great as the merit of Dr. 
Adtarya may be in bringing out such a volume* the assistance he got 
by Mr. S. C, Mukhiiji of the Archaeological Depart mem., partly by 
Mr. R. L. Bonsai ;md Sri Suldalingaswamy, by transforming the 
complicated indications of tlie text into drawings, appealing much 
more to a vivid comprehension thati words., deserve* the highest 
appreciation. Aml great is the obligation under which students of 
lndology may fed themselves laid to all the Button by the help of 
winch suck an undertaking has been effected in these days. 


Sn j>A»SiDm eantt K* S. Shj daunoaswa mi Sat Jag augur; 

NaoaunoaSWAmy Math 

The world is much gratcRil to you far the great help you have 
done in publishing die MamsSm ffVKtkt whidi is a valuable and pre- 
dous guide Id die artitts. A* &r as we (mow there is scarcely a gr 
of this type available to guide tin- artists. After I went through ibis 
grmilha my desire was to give a series of pictures far all the MArvttm. 
I am also trying for this. It was so fang impossible to gel a correct 
gumihn hi complete farm. This difficulty hits been vdved by you. 

Raja Sri Pratar Sixgu (of Malum-ur. United Provinces, 

I have been fortunate enough tf» sec all your liv volume '-m ihc 
1 limbi architect urt. You have really taken great pains to nv ivc the 
old art belonging fa tu which was dying out. You have (fame a 
great service * - - by completing such an important work, How 
much 1 wish Xf pay nr. respects t'» you in taken of my appreciation 
for such a noble work. 


Times Literae* SueruivtirNT 1 

Architecture* like most phase* of intellectual activity, imd* a 
place in Sanskrit literature, madentatty m the nmi™, Afttnuu. and 
similar works, and in detail i« that extensive fad mi cal literature known 
as the Stlpn-mros, of wliich die best known example is the 
ILtvmofauicaHv die word ' MinattSra means * die essence id nwapiir* * 
meitt,’ but in certain connexions seems to be applied te thr author 

* 71 h Febnwy, 1935- 
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of the work, wJutt- in mu pascagE u the trt»lW u has been ttfed in 
both senses. There is nothing in th work itself to indicate the date 
,,r a compilation with certainty, but Dr. Adiarya would place ii 

provisionally between a.d. 500 and 700. 

Dr, A champs three volumes apjxrai most appositely, marking a 
centenary m the study of Hindu .uxhHcciuie, lor it was in t»34 tbal 
Ram Ra/ published in English his Essaj ott the Affhi fate re etf th* 
Hindus, based on a fragmentary manuscript of tlic MSmsdto. ti inay 
seem strange litat the publication of a complete test of such impor 
tin ice should have been w loug delayed, but Sanskri rises were little 
attracted to a purely technical work living iw claims to literary 
excellence and abounding in words used iu a technical sense differing 
entirely from their derivative liieral rendering and, nKHTOVer, not 
10 be found in dictionaries, A belief that the Mdnasdra is the standard 
Hindu work on architecture and sculpture prompted Dr. Arharya 
undertake the diiTt rnli and laborious task of editing this text and has 
sustained him in his unremitting Ltlimit* for wine twenty years. 

Hie iliree volumes new issued are the third, fourth, and fifth ul 
an Encjcfoptiedin of Hindu , trehifaturr, the author liaving in 
published, as the first volume, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture , 
trrniiug of Sanskrit architectural terms, and, as tlir wreond, Indian 
Architechm according to the Munasdrc $ilpa~sastr<i. In rite third volume 
Dr. Acharya now roakrt avallnhie for the 6m time Lire complete 
Sanskrit trxr of tlu* MtlnttsSr/i, based on eleven bartly-pnMcrvcd 
manuscripts written in five different scripts and lias added three 
appendices, a Sanskrit index, and over 300 pages or critical notes iu 
English. Thai the elucidation of the text calls lor such extensive 
annotation wituesso to the difficulties piosented by the defective 
manuscripts and the industrv and scholarship of the author. In 
fir^ preface to the English translation Dr. Acharp has indicated the 
method followed in its preparation and the limits import! by the 
imperfect text*. Within those limits ho lias produced a .Jtar and 
readable translation, and it is but rarely that we are left with *ur.h 
cryptic pawngcs as ’ He (Ganida) is known to* liave the jndture of bent 
mixcdtirss in the walking pose anti collectivcuess in the sitting ptW 

from the complete tcxl it is now plain that architecture Hi l ' w: 
jVfriwdfriM is taken in ii*s vridrai sense and includes systems of tncasun- 
meiil, (ejection of ait*. town-planning, foundaimra, bricks, plinth*. 
Iwscs, pi 11 «rs, muhlntuio, dviriob, couches, throne?., cm win and 
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personal ornaments, doors, uimfews, staircaHt^ wells and drains and 
even balances and basin rx and ffrr bird* and brsists. Tlir carv¬ 

ing and easliug of images of deities, sages and donors and tlic mat¬ 
ing of cult objects occupy no fewer than twenty of the seventy ciiapters- 
Tlia.1 die Mdnasdra is a practical wort b.iscd nti experience and 
actual mcaiummenl of the diet) exiting artMlecturaJ :md sculptural 
ohjects can hardly be doubted, but mingled with ihr terlitnnd detail 
are man) 1 ritual mltTn and other extraneous matter, not howvvci with¬ 
out considerable interest. Hindu |oiif!?j-E.si lor clwtifodpti *- p’ ■■ 

■ fenced in the multiplicity of type!-, and wc have thirty-two varieties 
of site-plans, lifW kind* of mouklim^ -md rixty-fbar typ® of rotumn 
ba.\e 3 and so on, until ti becomes difficult u> determine wb’ie reality 
ends. Thr importance of c 'tad proportion md strict adherence m 
ilic rults annunciated is emphasiser-d dirnughout lilt woik, anil [fib h 
Imysl nm unly on aesthetic cQoitdornlliHH, foi a whnlc chapter; b 
devoted ,tu penalties arising finom any deviation. For Intf i irtr it ■* 
laid down that, " If the pu incase he less oi urratter die master would 
certainly be crippled.’ and such might indeed happen from such a 
foully eousiruciinti; but it «;cm> somcwllAt .severe thirl * if the height 
of i pillar in: lower or fiiglwr die lewdly and race of the muster will br 
exterminated ' Light « thrown on ihr ivJightuf -iteration of tlir 
for two i jtHp lrr * ate devoted ro rules for the making Of Ihidtlhtii 

and Jain images, I . . t _ 

Of storeyed buildings diice stylo arc men turned, luiJJicly, . ‘agura, 

Vcsaia am? Dtavida, and l>r. Achary* considers these te m> as 
graphical and would remfct rfietn as the architectural styles ol 
Nordt, East and South India respectively. These three trnn,, 
iMiwrvcr, occur several time in the text in connexion with such differ- 

cut objects a* the iinffk J™ B ' ,d lhefr n1 ' *“ lhc **** 

uf square, circular or bexagonnf hut whatever the meaning "f 
\^aia. Vesara and Drlvtcfo, ii k impossible to escape from the 
frcling that die arctiitrciurr of the Mdruudn h, in general, thnl of 
South India, for thr ninny-* tor eyed gtfnita . die cliateral column. 5 ., 
heavy entablatures, iiumnvms enurt-yai d>, hills of a ihoix.uid 
tnhnims, etc., have /till their living examples at Tanjorr, I'inivalur. 
Hud Srirangwiii, Inn are uni only absent nowadays in Northern India 
hut were equally so in die period aligned t* 1 the Mtomnuu as ex- 
«c*vution at numerous sites in that region have revealed n - iraocg of 
nidi monuments, and the buikttng* of Northern India dtsenbed Uy 
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the Chinese pilgrims, iv!f> were in India between a.d. ^ik< and 700, 
ate not those of the Martasdra. 'Hint eight of the eleven mnnu^cTipiB 
consulted by Di. Acharya were in South Indian scripts is not without 
significance* 

Although it is impossible to Ik perfectly certain of the imetpre- 
Cation of all the terms used in the Manas ft m t Dr. Acharya has felt that 
an endeavour should be made to illustrate as far as jxissible the 
architectural and sculptural form? detailed therein, and the filth 
volume consists of 157 plates. For these lie has naturally bad to rely 
upon others, but lias been fortunate in obtaining for the preparation 
of those illustrating sculpture and ornament tin assistance of K. S, 
Siddliaimgaswamy; *A Sil pin by heredity, and a master working 
to the living Sastraic tradition, whose drawings, eleven of them in 
Colour, seem thoroughly in keeping with tin- spirit cf the trx!„ For 
most of the architectural illustrations lie is indebted to Mr S. C- 
Mukerji. .1 trained architect and a graduate in Sanskrit, whose ru 
hue drawings are a jnaiseworthy attempt 1.0 interpret the very diffi¬ 
cult test. In general lie lias done this with success, but the staircase 
in Plate xeix appears too European in style, the Bengali roof of die 
canopied llnone of Plate exxx, and the foiled arch of the late Mughal 
type of the Pushpa-torann on Plate cxxxu arc more ilian doubtful For 
so early a period as that assigned to the Maimi&it, vvliile the reprr- 
rc illation of die kaljm-niftska 011 Plate <xxxv deviates from the text 
description of this wonder-working tree, of which an early sculptural 
example cum in the Indian Museum, Calcutta and inspiration for 
which might haw been sought in the garlanded trees of rite Bliarhut 
and. Samhi gateways and railing?,. 

Leaock of N’Ai roNs, Information MutrauELLES 1 

hiDin,,RiAL : Le: Manas is a, CCrtte <euvtc classiqne sur lafehitetuirt: 
hi mimic, a fait, ces demises annees, I’objet dr b publication <fe cmq 
h>rt volumes, complain ensemble prfcs ife 3,000 page*. Lw deux prc- 
rmer* volumes, paras en 1927, sont t'-puiscs. Nous ae pouvoiis done 
Sure ctai ici que dos trois dormers, cl, plus parti cuii^rr men 1 du quat- 
rii nir .\ftidUetvie of Mnnasdra qui eit la traduction rn anglais du texte 
miiH.ril original con term dans lir truisitiiit’ volume. Lc fniq iiikme 
iciuiii Its illustrations Jtixqudlcs le texte sc riSftre. 

*Juae, 11,34. 
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j c joxtc public est base sur 1 m ohzc mauusirits cxkanli, minis 
par Sir Austen Giambcrbin, alors sccrt-taire d'Elar pour les Indus, 
cn vdc tic la redaction de ccf mrvragc. A I’execption d’un seal, ccs 
nianu&criu son l tom frugmemaires ct auctui ne comprciid ties com- 
men mires, dcssiiui ou diagrammed Si ties sp6ci&Ustrs avaient 
cit^ tics extnuts lie run ou tic i’autre de ties numiucriU, no) n’en avail 
encore tcuti la traduction, Qurlquc* testes sanserif sur IVdiitrciurc 
ont bicn t\& imprimtfe ftU oours dcs denu&rts annfe. mais aucun 
n’avait it£ jusqu’a prcscui tradutt tu anglais ou commetUe eu aucuue 
lauguc, hindouc on europdeunc, C’est k Sir John Marshall, direct mr 
gtntiraJ de rArclifttlogie, que lou dolt 1 ’idec de la publication d’une 
edition ctablic sur tics bases sriemifiques de cct ouvrage essenrid sur 
I’architecture tiicxioue. La induction du texte original devait 
ctrc accompagn& ties commentairrj ntfecssaircs, tie dcssim cl 
diagrammes. Dans la preface de 1 ’ourvage aetucl, P. K, Acharya 
retrace les diilercntcs Stapes dc b preparation de I’ouvragc qul parait 
mamtentmt* apr& dix-sept aUB dun bbcur <a>ntimi> PW grand 
auasi bien cultured qu’lmlorique, 11 scmblc appcle :i icndre 
^galcmtuit dcs services pratiques. La politique dr I’ardiitenure aux 
hides, baste deptrn quclques docks deja sur Fi nu t a tion ctrangerc, en 
dtpit dcs conditions ciimutiriqucs loutcs difterentra, n’a pas toujoure 
cu d« r&ulUls Ismreux. On permit de ce fait In portcc pratique 
(jue ptut presenter la Manus foa, 11 reste k verifier si les monuments 
piirveum jmqu’£ nous, om ct 6 scion Jb* rtglus et prmcipe* 

dans Ic M&nas&a, Si, lout cn tenant cotnpte des conditions 
a clue lies, il est nv 6 ri que ces mctlmdes soot sdcniifiquetiioil appli¬ 
ed hies, il derail iut£ressant de les cxpiiimcnter but des constructions 
njodcmes. 

Les deux premiers ouvrages publics k cc itujU, par M, Acharya 
ci actucllemciU (-pluses (.1 DicUomrr vj Hindu Architected, Indian 
Architecture according to ,\f Jnus&Ji) OiU susdhJ uu tel inter a qulk 
IVul amcne h mettre Ic prabtomc i I’t-Hudc de la bjon la plm systi- 
matique dans 1 ‘tHat actud de nos oonnaisEances. Iv; texte original 
est souvent trb ddfcrtuetix ct I’interpr^ladon n’en csl pm toujour* 
ccrtaiiic. CTest grace it la colJaboration de Mr* S. Cj. Mukhrrji, b,a„ c.d. 
ABtc.j AI.IA., atucbd jiu d^partcmeut rudieologique qu’oni etc btablia 
les illustration^ mtrrpu*utinii graphique austt UdMe que possible du 
texte. ApxAs plusiturt tentarivesJqu’il Hdlut abandonner, 33 dt-ssins 
de sculpture*, au trait ct cn conicun, out executes par -Silpa 
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WHAT nTHHJt* UIINk 


tux at' AJtcttn Fc rinir-: / v 


SiddLuiu SiVtiyufi So Siddahngaswnmy , chef tin vnouasterr Jagnil- 
gum Nugtiniisgiuwamy. Nui mieux p!ai; 6 f 4 taus dgards, 

pour ciitrepi’i:iuli‘f CCUC tftclie qui lui couta flX turns 4 f fniViitl, ipi’fe 
ilt * ftssaiK rt experiences qui ne rfurirciu \>uz moins dam an. Canaria it 
dcs difUcult^ qtir prisciuah hi tithe tic. traduire irn iextt ausai muUle T 
iraiUuit dt siijiris ausst techniques J’iUileui s'esi attache it serrer 1c 
teste d'.umi pri» que jwMttblc, ft A eviter mute mierprctnuon hasar* 
, ]t lisc Dims msc piclkir ire; dncumcntdi, it indique brtevcinriti Ic 
contain tie ducuiv do 70 cbaptttts qiu eomposem I'nuvragr tt flout 
Itra bull premiers servent (Pint induction, lot 42 iuivunts mutant tie 
question* d‘arciritcciurc t Jes viugt demiens fxnmcrfe ii la culptuiv. 
t/nr llttfc do manuscrilt! irritant <J» siijcis analogues cst domn£e 
;i la suite du dictiotuiaire d'arehiieciure iundoue. Ces monies TOinu- 
ents *>nt britS-emem dam la preface du tome IV. 

Iii date du xfasmdra, longucmcnt disco ice dsns Jo premier 
volume, no pnurra eirc vraimenl fix6e que le jam <m IVm aura rdu*xi 
i itfotuifier Paiilcur du iraire —it moms qu’il ne s’agissc d'unc compila- 
dot). Lr itm memo du tttro restc iocmain. Dant Ic srxte hi 6m it, 
Afdnasdm «t employe dans plusrcuni accept ions difTdrentes. Cuuk qui 
ruimdiu quo rouvrage a rid inspire plus on nu>m< directcincnt par 
Jc roi dc cc mom, font rcmontci ie document an vn sidde, d*autm 
readout cent- ditto jusqu T A 450 environ ; d'siiim encore, s T appuyan( t 
sin d« similitude aver !e train* dc Vitntvn (25 av, J.-C,) cstimeui 
qu’il prut avoir 6 tt compose aursi bicn qudqucs ilkcfe* avant qu'aprfe 
cc drniirr ouvragt, 

La pi/fatc du ln>id£tnr volume (AdEf iwfra —Sanskrit Text with 
crirical notes) domic la description d&aiUcc de» onz* murtscrit* stir 
lesqueh cst bas£e la publication dr re texic. 

PrAVASI. THE LEADING SbNBaIJ MaOAZINJ: j 

Euitorlu. : All alia Ira d VisSvH-vidliyiUuyei- Suriiskrita vthliagcr 
udhyaksha adhyapak doctor Prasanna Kumar Ackarycr paxjri|ityi» 
dlrgha-kaJ-vySpI pftri.sr.im t> adliyavurayer gunr prSdun Bharrttavar* 
shcr sthajxitya o muni-ail pa sambaudhlya Siianasar nSmak prariddis-i 
granlllrr ekii mkrlibla Sadifikaran prakSlita haiyiklilu:, raf'janyt 
imi ppthivir sanruday prachva-vidyanuragir ki'itajfiata- hi j a] a n . I hair 


1 riiaitr? mil \ r Aii>in k B S i ^.| i 
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rwu IA7J AlUtnAD 


OffSF.kVAtlONS ON ttXNAS* RA 

Attcnmwrnrw> 

Ukmutr mill wmtm, mmkjla p«H*rsh<a. pratyok k-'ii 
ton pmhtUSy tohhc tShSr amtknunamM, pratyck ptoa 

pathi-Mui « m «*■«" «ra„l!, a -Ul.fair Up# «UV«d. ^ 3 ^ 

m tuiarto visliav-sOchl o fatakwttcW, granlba-karer rach.u. ranukphto 
" .fnsha Ihgroji UlOmikfi, «vaih 157 Jnmuilnu anclc-sau. sr't^dir 

naTSo aiftrtir china Bchlic. Bahu-samkhvak mdrtKhitn hahu-«nic 
niudrita Ai-kA) prhchin Bharatiya nhipatyw pralt nkihira-srcpn 
loUcr fcichhu dfhhfi paflyJchhc. Kinta PLl.ajwty., «:«£«»£» “J" 
bandiic prSdiin Bh&ratiyader gavesiiaijh, annsilan o jnan ki-mp v _ ■ 

rita o tusptuh'a chliiia, tali* Irani lokc-i jiralcn ^am rakalcr j 
up&y-o chliiia nf. Doctor Acharycr granlha deklulc tall* jin 5 ya-i-la.. 
Granthaihtoir nifilya IckhanS-i. Sahalc kinitc pStilm* kinin 

aatol viStta-vidySlayc library-!*, «tol hat)a tol«*. tw*«* 

.-ring eoltegtj-r lihrary-te. An school »ato)« l,br ^-“’ b ;^ b ^ 

r enjnntrr-tJtT .> company -tier pustak- sJufcu^lLr. - 

rXuU SvaiyaL Bfc Bbarata-vaisber yr »V vmva- 

v^kvr muring vibltag Idibe Uj*r ^8““*™* 

cttlk^gulitc evcith v&u-a-vidyalaycr »hB *amparfci 4 anya 
inE-aMcnr n vfcly&Iay-samuiic agra^r chhatrader adbltBvya pusiak- 
h^TSU boy. karravya. Auilldc, « yc ;rath 

Sir Asuiosb. MukhopMJ^ ckban jtvt* ikttwn. tSlw , 

- V; aaUHflH e4 pJak-UianJ KalikStS (Calcutta) v^wa-ndyalavrr 

fingering upactlii-pra nbi-d«f ava*ya.paj]iy«i grantte-Mmuhr' 
mmit baliyS mrtldliariin fctriten. Ekhan i-ha atitauli Kaa u '__ 
Viswa-vidyalayer engineering colfcge-e ad uta . 

Lhanikc ^-vklyalaycr adhitavya kunk paroksM -pha « ha- 

i-bc vc Tijraddn Hlmrailya-tter «b 5 patya o mflrti4dp i 
I pari min sambandlic satya dbaraija janmi-bc. Ta-chhad^ c-t ubUay 

%c prfrfnn-«* yad* luma bhram tony a ^^"^chin va 
(ZtthHjSr prabhSVt tShar iadisodliau h**ht- ]>r.lchin 4 

F idhmiik' kaw tekhak-der-i kram vMmyer jfita tampdrn* ^ chlV 


V(^AL BbAHAT. nil!. LEADING Hpfpl MA«A 2 INr 1 


W 


• MimwSr- rthflpatya toli-kA cl atyam priclun wrhskrh Kraoih 
hai. !» tpinlha-ka nsutva t*.i-sava-4iui vanha pahalc w in.i . , 


* Dr a} MahAn Vennn : VAi 
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WHAT mints 3 THINK 


mmv AHcmrEcruRE jyv 


fcJdn uskH prakaiun ah-tak nrt ho sal£ ilia. Granifc iihjlmyariMi, 
sdJpiyo-n, mOrfikflrr^n aur t5rigaro-« kc liyc vySvah&rik <JhaAg j*ur 
likha gay4 till, aur jan pajta hai ki unltl-n logo-n-kt* bftth-mc raha, 
PrSchlli kal mt-n chh?.p>khanf to the nahi-n, sablu grant!) Mih-irfr 
HI imLtl kiyr jau- the. 1 Mfliuwar'-ka kfLm jUihc-n padta dia, v« prSyalj 
be-padhc-likhc Silpl aur karigar hote the. Lhike dvanl tmk.tJ kiyc 
JItuxne*» asuddln-ya-n rah jaui sambbava hi tiahi-n, varan avoSy- 
ambhavi thi. Pha! yah him ki samay-ke pher-se ' M&Ms&r ’-Id jo 
jjriuiyiwi vartmaju k&l tak piihu-n-clu-n, vc aSuddhiyo-n-ka bhamUr 
ban ga-t-n, l:nki bhasha iml Buddha ho gai hai Li Sir Bhaudiirkar 
aur Ur. Bidder lie ttski bha*ha ko atyunt, ‘ liarbar ’ s.imskrjt hJtha 
haL 

Sri Prasanna Kuuiir Acharywie bis varsha-kr sudlrgli pariiram 
ke bad ' Min.i. af '-ko tin jildu-n mr-n prakaiit kiya lial, 

‘ Mauasaf : apnr d harh y-kA anokhu granth hai. Is-se Bharat ki 
I J i-tdjin sabhyata aur Liifi-par jo praka* pagegl, udm mulya nnkn 
iiahi-u ja saktu. Pusiak sattar adhyayo-n-mc*Ti vibliakta hai . . . 
Samaj-ki vibhinm sreniyo-n-ki haisiyai-ke anusflr un-kc makan bhl 
ck-sc Ic-kar b&rah talk tuk-kc bataye gaye hai*n, aur unkl bar 
tarah-ki lajuhai-cliam.ifli-kri ajiupSt-adi viSad-rUp-SC sam-jhavS gaya 
l mi. Yah sun-kar akharya hot 5 hai ki at Mr lug-1 duty do bazar 
varslia pal) ale Eharai-mr-u bSraii talk un-dic aur taJabo-n-ki 
btiuiyadr-n, fchatnbhe, mike bhed aur altar, chhatr-n, gum had, sikhar, 
imaraii si man (patthar, fu-ten, Likdi aur dJhatii-ki rJiize-n), lorau, 
tialiya-n, ddliiya-n aur zinc, ahiilS, Sngan, darvlxe, khidkiyii-N, malia- 
rabc-n ity&di sthapatya-sf: samba rid ha rakhne vail pratyck vast uke 
vivarap 1 Monusar ’-mr-n maujfid hai u. Like atirikta, sayfiriyi-n, rath 
sirfahSsan, furniture-kT chizon aur Hindu,, Ruud dim, Jain miirtiysl-ii 
iiyadi bao&nr-kc sambandh-mm bid vyavah 5 rik Sibhil ‘ MdnasSr - 
men maujud hai. 

Sriyut Adiarya-m- jin L^hiiiEl-iyo-n-kll sanuta karte huye is karya- 
ko kiya Imi. unhe-n dekhte huyc, tinkl jimi praiiiTiisa ki jay thoyh 
hai. bhaniosarktr aur Yukta-Prantlya sarkar ne h mu ban gnimh. 
kc prakaAan-mr-n jo siihuyat& dl hai, tukc live vc bhl badhSl-kc 
pitra ha3*n. 

Zarurai is but-ki hai ki BiLir-ke punar nirmin-kc k3ryame-n jo 
imginiyar tatliS anya tag bliSg !r ralie liai-n, ve is gran til *ko achcJibl 
turah pad he-n aur naviu vaijnanik avislikaro-n aur jankariyt>*n 
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IXDJA AND ABROAD observation oh lianas Sr# 

ARCHITECttJRE 

ka avaiyak samavci karkr ' Mamisir * men vamit srhapatya aur 
nagar-tachaibi adiko kam-meii liycn* ... 

Is pustak-kS Hindtonc-n nikslni aiyanta Svaiyafc hai. 

HlN&li$TAIB| TItE LEADI.NO HlNUI QUARTERLY 1 

Prayag-vftva-vidyfilaya kc samskrit-vibHag ke adhyablia Docior 
Prasanna Kumar Achurya, i.E,s, M.A., ph.d., d.utt.. mabodaya nr 
lis vogvaia aur partsram 8C panch jiitlo-ii men prfcnMirBliiiniya'- 
vastuvidYl sarhbasdbl vishayu-u par prakis (Jala hai, ’iskr liye vr 
h imarr dkanyavail ko pair a hai~n. Pnittit panH. jUdo-u prakasan 
k^r h.unarc print ki sarkar nc prSchln BhSratfya attofrilt U- adhya 
van me Bharatiya itihas kf jijn&uc-n kr tfyc ek aiyant upayopi 
-amagn upasttiil btr apni udaria aur jnana£ra.ya Idi pariebaya diya 
h d . yah a*a kam& iimubii nahf-u U in gnmthon kc adhyayan 
lih'avishya me IlhSniys itihis par bahut kudvh prak5S patf sakn# 
aur hamari .ijimt vigat bttbut kudih pnakits maya bn ttar hanjJre 
arBM upasihit hoga aur tiume-n aj ;& aiir vi &' 

unmt avast hi fcS paridiaya kara sakega. 

1 l £J35i Mr. Stoiyajeevan VertM, «.*• 











AnALta, klantificd widi itf/a/mi, a^o. 
Aiiiim'Oa, m pose, slight flexion. igfl, 
* 55 - 

Aitu^t, cIum of huMing. ii}. (i.j, 

235. 

— — doon, 334. 

— — phalli, i+n. 

— - />!„lani, nil 

— yhuss,ol dure kinds, 137. ■;(«, 15T- 

— fit KSmktlgtunti, 144. 

— style pavilion*. iati. 

AwiAYa [PAsmuthrA), refugr^ranling 
altitude of hand, 13#, 139, (43. Ii” 1 
A*jiaYauAka, temple ul, 3»0 
AbhAYAUUU, a dri^ubit of Auuratlha- 
piir. sji. 

-- aieriberj to King \ Utagfaiiu 
Abhaya. zqi. 

Ait idu rift **-!«*}*. lexicogOtphy, r*>. 
AimmuiKA- LAKJKA^A. crown a ml 

coronation, 131. 

AimiasixA-XLViytJArA, coronation .hall, 
194, 13*. 

Auja (or ambtijti or f>/tilttni m furv- 
mlxt), a ithmjdibg partly correspond¬ 
ing to eyma, =03 

AiiJakAnta, # cLi.w *>r len-sUtecvcd 

buildings, t it', i£w>. 

AkUmi> of Gee kinds, .tllu'.vcd 10 Wiik- 
Mm, '*> 

Aflu, temple of, afto, a61. 

Acta iuynD.\noN, in an ordinary Vcdic 
house, <jt). 

A<rtAitM*,MiW, si> If of nn*ilecture of, 
377 * 37 s - 

AenAs, pirceptut, 339, 

AmiARYA, wpmnc director. g&. 
Aohim.ta, a proportion in architectural 
mcioireiiietif, io> tuff, vruu. 

tlrufl of huiliiiogl in KSmikSgairm, 
■95- 

_of two-wnreyed building*, 115. 

*87- 

Atni All A, fmftilot lyp of iriW'ffi 
lYitcm, 143. 


A nil aaa. moulding, 204. 

— support of o chariot, ( 97 - 

— the base, Iti- 

AitHtftAjA for MauAbAja, yj.), class of 
kings, 3G4, 

— hr.Lii-drrsa of, 133. 

— oniamcnts suited to, ijJ 
AomsirfirA'JA-viiHiANA, base, 108-109, 

(fit 144. 237, flfii. 

APUTVaMNa, ccj-crn-rtiy <11 ramridtkui, 
133. 

Aim-mArA, and tf» ninf varieties hr?- 

— primary iticmuranieni. 144- 
Aniuii.v, authority <m arehilccture hi 

Afdrtrutfro, (35, a*9, 1145- 

AnrrYiinitABstA, MahrifijAdliirAja, first 

King <d Jnra, 354 . 355 

Adi-VimuSO m. VSiaulrva, ur fiuulr- 
(Inna), temples in villages and lowns 
nf 27a. 

Auawa, n special cJa®* n works ln 4 nn K - 
intfin Smitlicrn India, U5. 

— deab extensively with irclilie^tiital 

mutts*, 85. 

_ detaili About urvlutrcQtr.il styles in. 
sdfit 

— indebted to Af.Jn/mrr.1. *>H. 

— smibtrity of, to SitpS'i&sifiis, 
Aoaitwai, the Ho n‘tile Rai A marnath . 

.icknmvlcdgautQt of Stance 
rccciwci froin. WSEwL 
„ R^i RumchaTSit^ aduwwlcdgfticiil 
af sumsE-iurr rwtiTf^ fr^iPi 
AciAfrTYA* hermit*^ of\ 360. 

— Image ol, 3&Us 

* built 4 taiipl^ tp* BI UIlil"a1ul^f 

— ifflugt :tfid niMiTTmrtH S; i, ^47* 
Ahactya. an authority on architecture, 

tjo. 

_ authority on which VisvjLtnii.i 

(realise bbut-'d, 171. 

— Chapters l«imnvrd hum, hi Sing'uliti, 
<W;V 

— coannkm -A ith \f4jjy1d1 ULud Aftiiw* 
rail/. 171. 

_v.tnc cluptcm similar to t.lnBe til 

MAaa&dm. 17 r - 
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J treatise 01) 

architecture, I70-J7 1 - 

Aohana, hollow, 1 <U 
A 0 Hak^kAka, iicWtectural measure- 
men!. 'J0O- 

AniM-rt'RASA. diiiilt*-. 011 architectural 
matters tit great length, #3- % 

— forty-&K types of buildings under 
five classes in, ifl£|-tgo. 

_ rebtinn of direct Influence with 
Girntda-Pvttlw:, 350. 

_— indebtedness in ,1 JinesSra, - pi- 

— referred tn, by Uann t 377 

— typo of bunding* rampant with 
1 hiae of tjIIict Pu&rtv;, Apnnrat, Jflfiu- 
s$m and BfiFuzt-twi hitop 95-t 9^' ■ 

Aoni-SAiA, Jin i I nf titt-nlmr in the 
centre, 5b. 

AnuitA, one of the Ivo mar hunts who 
tmilt the VflidynnJtthii temple in 
Kjmgn, 189. 

AttcsA-MAznA, image of, 301, 4 l : 

— not identical with Maya-A*u is, £4?" 

Aintwajala, art nf jugglery, 9 . 
AitutvATA, a trios? of five-stmeyed 
building*, 115, ifl& 

A1IABE.T A-IiaAl LM AW A, MrfemtCe 10 

■uhfEfe meimjre in, tgf*. 

AnsfjN, opening in I lie ixntrr ol the 
roof, 304. 

AtVAN-iAa, S, K-, on M&OtSm arcintcc- 
lure, 43O- 

Ajakta. monuments at, nfto. 3011. 

— iiiilucncs of, 313- 

— marks of destruction at, 41U- 
A*ara-jSA;<a, mining, J.| 

An*!!*, iUlc. 1*7, 

Aon \-rjitpA, playing with dice, 17. 
Aksica-hAiA, rosary, attribute of 
Brahma. Ijfi. 

— of Suuvsd ,md flrahml^b 

> 4 V _ 

AHiiiAaA-uu'siqnJi-tLAnrA.'tA, guessing 

of letters, etc., in a dosed list, 14. 

— of two kinds, 14-15. 

AtstanavA cardinal Buddha, y8«5. 
Aivti?, the wklfief work in Vedic liuis, 

& 

Ax-smi, ancient lot tifuralions at, 393. 


Almaiiiht, ii <ypc d‘ altar, 393 - 
Aiaka, kind of bead-diru for 
of priltdraka and orimgrdia, 13*. 
ALAftaANA-iiAinl, balustrade, 73. 
AiAuwosmtu, builder of Thutpyinuyu, 
331. n. 3. 

iAim-uirM. who nicrUiona eighteen 
PutStisr, 377 
AinctlYA, painting, ft. 

Au.vi A, vfratvdiili, 70, ) ty- 
aijnua, o moulding, 304. 

Aliajiagah, pillar of A#oka at, gfci. 
Al?a. elms of building* hi A timkiiMn'K 
* 95 - 

Aivahs, criiiiti .iciii.iii and incoiLUenitiil 

or, $93- 

— in lmJi.t, 3 ^ 3-393 

— in Perdu, 39 'J. 

— ten cImvs of. 393, 

Aw ALAR*, Anwl/i'lilo. aft* - 
Amauusa, wi}tikfi*$ilkam, chair with 

many legs, 74 - 

Awai jwii v, (urge, fluted, rhrului Idotk 
cnrwning the summit in Northern 
tnnplrs, 3 ft 1, 

_klejuknl with n dfdh.ni -fjAfi/ ka of 

ntylc, sfii- 

AuakaHati, traces of pillars at, 38*. 

— reprevuitaliori of hit in, 
AmaraRosija, architectural terms in, 

flft* 

An aka v ATI. num Artery ,<t. resemlUiog 
Dept hi |£ iMujux-itcty ckf l ibel* 
AstnAUANteii, temple at, 261. 

Ambon (ok Ahuojua), grmip or Wands, 
architectural remain* in, 351- 
AnstijA, sn Asja. 

America, Cnmtjvt . truces of Indian 
architecture in, 373 ^ 375 ' 

AhttabIM, a cardinal Buddha, aH 4 - 
Amiuk-ijara, ruined itSfat at, 3 * 3 " 
A«cxitr*-anitiiA, a cardinal Buddha* 

AKSrrA-XAXtiA.VAj class of halts, 404. 

Akii, tiir ;:ngsla, 145, 

Ai^u, name of u moultlir.g, 5104. 
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INDEX 


Aiftou r\j*~ iij lf-da i architectural chapter* 
in, 162-165. 

— comparison with A/diUUfrtf, (60-165. 

— KaSyapa, ifit. 

— laifjcly influenced by 
165. 

— reference tu tSla uicuiumiieiil ui, 
< 99 - 

— similarity tu dfifmHdnt, rfi*. 

— treatise <m architecture, 162-165 

Afibuo S men aq ah a , met irectural 


uiiittrr? in, 92 . 

— details lM iiif.; mcniutB token fu>iiti 
by Ron, 200. 

AitttrvuiLWA» family, of Nepal. 285- 

AflAEnTAj utiitur of, 595. 

A nana, face, ly 1 . 

Akmm. image of, 283. 


— 23-fotl high figure of. m ti«* 
VJhSJn, 

— It-mple with «th ami vault Bum 
fagan, itn.0 it* plan, 320. 

Anauraiita, who built huknnniuhi 
Ifagodn. 316 

— —Nan Pnyu, 320. 

-PUnLut-Tnik, 321 . 

Antutra [the corrupt form of Runtlm) 
(w Randhra), joG, 207. 

— bmnrh .if Vtutra style of atrhller* 


tore, »37* 

— hncaifoivil car, * 37 - 
Akoiirax, empire <d, 267. 
AAgo-aaCnlA?tA, umauirnli of tin: 

body, 134, 

Asoa-i^mIA^.'.. drfhcu uT limJw, <", 6 - 
* 57 . - 3 ®* 

Anoiihi, a tnoul line, my- 

— dwarf pilUr*. cjt'- 
AAfium-iA im, dwarf pilfer*, 130- 

As urn a*a» authority uu architecture, 
* 7 ®. 

Anchor Tltuta, capital of Cainbodiiin 

kingdom, 339, 345- . 

_ a hundred years required Tor ctmis- 

miction of, 345. 

— completed by Vsiivanmuii 339 * 'H 5 - 

— general plan oC 34 , 5 * 

— piUce cntloiwe ol, 345’3S7' 

_jfijuc of the iem))lw of, limit w 

palace*, 3 '}G. 


AftQROR-VXr, 306, 33ft 

— absence of nrdt and dtnnr, lmt 
numcmia pilfers itt, $+2. 

— — Huddhrit features in, 343. 

— abundance t»f snake symbol* hi. 

349-343, 

— bduniip to ihr third group of 
Ccunbodfen twtpjft S+o. 

— capable of providing u*e*l' of a 
court, 346- 

— coiiijilcreil by Surynvnnn.tn II. 339, 

— identity of, 3+2- M 3 * 

— profuamn of wulpimes in, 3,42* 

— iitiutfen, :irca.and general plan ol, 
3 +t- 

— leinjilr proper i»f, 341-342 
Avenir,A, fihgrr-litodth, unit of Hint* 

rmremrnt, riff, t.| 5. 197-198. -W< 

— three kin'Is of, 145. 152, 

ASiOUi.lv w. a, hngei -i 'riig, 1 sf 
AnU-a-dtiaQraj, i, clflss of can. 1.7. 
ANtitunnm, authority on architecture 
in Afnhjv-PuTdpi, 245. 

Askurarpava, r.Tcmnny at. mm 11 ulion, 

131. 

Annaai. Lirrc^putuls to amaent tfeaui- 
pa-drfe. 3to- 
ANTOJEET, '« 1 'tLI.LT. 

Avt'AU’ii! * iuner pad of palaces. *24. 
AsrArti&tA, second court, 116,233. 

Antars iiiiL'mpats, 144- 

._ tt l*u iuiinr+f-'i, anUiiika. mfmt/t, a 

mouldnia like fibri, 20 ,]. 

Ant An A i.A. anle-Tnom. 114 5 '« .Vntajia 
also. 

ARTAKir. a, ik Ant.mi a. 

AirrattticsjiA, i jy 

.VvrW"..so\.B.A'VTA 1 tla» (if imi- 

bKatryed building t, * |6, life. 
AtsTAKit'A, if* Asvaea 
Anta*>ua vcnAlA, imtcrtnml court, tib. 

117.283. 

Amis a, a kind of twintoreycd build¬ 
ings, 187, 

AJU’lLAfJHM-U( p lhsdfitoU uiumutiriit* 

at, agi* 

_capital of Ceylon and one of ftud- 

dlihin, 390. 

At* asA um uta (or Havana), class of 
building, Kb, 1141 t®7, (<>4, 
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.IrA-tT.MUA, full )J.lf(iCUliUli Ol aitjf! 
i "’ 393 ' r 1 ^ 

Apa-vai*va, a quartet fur temple ot 
lift. 272. 

ARjEostvLtB, type of temples iu Win** 

tilts, 335. 

AhAma, rest-house, 69. 

Afcrjt, absence of. in Carol wtliiui ardu- . 

tectum* 34a. 

■ —- tliTnnili'.ni! «f* 130- 
— of foul tbsstrij 133 - 
_ (mmrnt for throne', ul ''.iinmi* 


shapes, no, 

— systematically employed in iiurm*. 


320. 

Aucnrracre, gill* *0, ij» 

Alton ITECI uu, atiapMbib'y of Ettd&fl 

iitylr, 4 tQ. 

— arts included in r 410-411 

— Brafamanicol eweessity mT tii- many 
schools Indudetl Ln, 77. 

— Buddliist, 63-75. 

— Cludukyan, 77. 78. 

— Oravklinn, 77, 78. 

— Epic, 7H-80, 

— enenoc ofi 410.. 

— foreign elements in Indian styles. 
414-413. 

— iktiwary, in India. 391, 413 

— — in Persia, 300-491,413. 

— Hindu, tibrnad, *i, >:ii. 283 37 ?■ 

— — mate rink for die history ul, «, 


Ajnmn-tiAicA, *tritig of peails worn 
round die nedt, t%4* 
AamiA-NAittivAUA, tillage* in the Siva 
temple *t YAjftaSaiii, *iv* 
A«u>f»HNvtwA, bungalow iypr uf old 
Bengal buildings. 414. 

_ iiiiniy religious partly residential 

building, f>6. 67. 

Antis! a, 4 moulding, 204. 

AkkaiJLst.s, a class of elcvcu-si orcyed 
bnibiirift'Ji < t6, 189, 

Arrian, ioo, 

Auha, daw of phalli, ( 40. 

AftH, an account of, i-a(i. 

— Buddhistic, 20-21. 

— called iilpis, or fialaar Sitpfi-intA 1 t, 

— Christi.it!, JI-49- 

— duutficd in groups 17-10. 

— Hindu. 02-24. 

— in various treatises, T-5, 

— list ol rnty-ieven* in Anwisirthic, 

S-» 7 ' 

— Muh.iiTrm:ii:S L ;ji P li . 

— number tfxty-lirar a lictjfclmn c*m, 


♦ 


17- 

— of OsUrtd Asia, Influenced by 
Hindu nilture, 314. 

— primitive, cubic, imsKfi, ruume, 
[5yr.n1 s if in 11 and derived, :i;p-!t3 l - 

— nij.ilificuiioiiA of ,1 Student ol, 4"5- 

— referred 10 in three ■■bw »f 

litci.uon'1. 1. 

— religious origin nirrt tecul-tr 
character of, 24- 

— remarks in iht list of* 18-19, 

— sub-divided into, 5-18, '?■ 

— (radiikmnl uumlicr, tixly-iimi * *■ 

— youth and beauty essential faf 
cultivation of, tg-lto, 

Art.vxkhki,«, Codomamrs, entombed *t 

Nalcsh-i-Ruuam. 390- 

— Hypoffiylc hall Ot, 38O- 

— Mncmon, 390. 

Autha-s.'iSTEA OP KAurit-iVA. arohUrc- 
rural mutter rlrr-cnbcd in, yi, - 

— Minjv&ra indebted to, ao8. 

— reference to aAguk 1 trveasuics 
198* 

Artist* divided in lour cb«t» Uy StCwi- 
nfro, 114. 


-nature and future ol, sir, xiii ? 


408. 


— — no Pinion influence m. all, 

378-407; 413.414. 

-survey of, o ; 27-28. 

— Jain, 75 - 77 , 

— merging capacity *<f Indian v*y!«, 

4 l 4 - ' 

— military, in Pcida, 397 . 

— E'alJnv.i, 77, 7a. 

— Puragic, tk>- 34 . 

■— sources ol Indian uylca, 417-419, 

— treatises uu most of them compila¬ 
tions, 185. 

— Vedic, 54-64, 

— what U meant by Indian styles, 411, 

AnoHA-cumtA, ictmdjoiMpjrtuit glass, 
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AWn-mr \ (or AsaHa), cliiv. -if build¬ 
ings, 86, t (4. 1A7 

AiAtfrCflYA, claw ^fiuthawh^im art, 
9. 

AAaNA (or AMftatiTA), a mmihllug. arwp 

— class rif building, w» 11.|. iH?- 

— — ihrcwifitrym btuMmgs, 113, 
168. 

— seat*, 

— flitting [>wtiirt and it* lypet, tji f-, 
f54 Tt. 1. 

AsAkdako, rniimgiiLit diair. 7 ; 

A'JakdI, settee, r ,rj, hu. 

— Go&\ &x 

— an; h-[ inI and i,u"f ifichih 61), 

— if* construction, do. 

— King’s 

— Jttrjtrr ctmthrt, 74. 

—- nriginatcri with nobility* 60. 
Abhtassa, octangular building, 19a, 
« 93 * ‘ 94 - 

AfiirrA-tALA, d^liE-stoncycd bull cling, 
»* 5 - , 

— syflon of measurement, 142, HU, 
148. 

AaijSA, -'□iHjtic.'it oTKaUnga by.aOfi. 

— nuiaifiifl ->r, nod visit let [JiiLimpJ, 

3 a 9 * 

—- pillars of, 3H1-382. 

— reftreitori to ChoUa, 
by, 36G, 

— relation between North and South 
in tune of, 965-366. 

—. *eut missifiiuirir* to Cambodia, 343- 

-to Siam, 3311-333, 334- 

_visited Nepal and built Gw tfcttif&i 

at Pamn. 285, 

AJhamAgAra, a d«ts of sever,-storeyed 
buildings 1 ■ 5 - 188- 

Assembly Halu, described in l/.iM* 
*Mru a. 79 

AsTitAtrA-siAJypAPA, ball of (rtfblk: 
audience, 124. 

Astragal, it Gnteco-Ronuu moulding, 
*03, 330. 

— identified with I lira, 430. 

AstrauRUTHS', claw <*r Itllttpl. 134, 5 % 

404. 

— hrad-dm* of. i£l- 

— ruler of sevend districts, 365, 

— throne of, 129 


jVu'Moi.ooiUAL worm, wtthittetund 

matters in, ai 93, 

AtVAflUOSHA, visit to GujubodLi. 343. 
Atesit-cam, fire-place, 393, 394, 413. 
AntAKv.i- vEda, refer nice to pillars in, 

385- 

Ati-hua-Nca* r wad wc flexion. ,1 pose, 
*55 

MvATTIIA, to Uuddlim inuis’i ;, 14b. 
.VlistIA, Indian P.indir who restored 

I11 linn ii. Ill if I .nirj C! ."l filial j«J (be 

(jehiptM older of monks, 383, 

Atmarti r a, class oT phalli. 140. 

Anu. authority on architecture in 

hhUya-l’utOfiQ, 245. 

— thrown in a machine room, 403, 

4 i«. 

AtTalucA* edifice, 96 . 

Attic, class of Graeco-Roman doors, 
334 - 

All wiwbhudAohilAra, treatise attribu- 

red to Kanelmmara, 3 

Avacihotaya, light shadow, 100* 
AvA-VTirtiH, leiuptrs of, iflg. 

AvaIVTIVARUA*, who built temples e.r 
Avunripur, 3%, 

Avarya, authority on architecture in 
AMnitfrn, (35 r n. a, Jfh- 
AyADANA, .1 place of worship, 393. 

AvAm, architecture! formulas of me j- 
suirnirni, fit), 140, 1 ft, 14b- 
AymoMuR, E. f 339. 

AxudhAiaYA, .irvrul, 1*4- 
AvuntiA, temple au 333, 

B 

SABnno (wttUTJKA i, a cLl« of octago¬ 
nal building 1 in Gtr* 4 *Ptu&$a, 191. 

Babylon, no direct Influence of, on 
Indian art, 377. 

Bacchus, temple sidled to, 125, 

Badakt. temple* at, m enabling Cham 
tirutftures, 337, 

BAhar, t(Op,: of, similarities with Maori* 
Tim and Kufgtum*TTifc KSfiau *96. 

TWni'-sAtA, outer part of pnUcn, 124. 
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n.tiiiiMiiir :sana, c\iemitl (imiuwmts 
■--iKlfl Articles of furnuuLfr, t3(, 

l 3 &- 

BAiiu-aSOA, phalli in a ifmup, L|0 
BJlmilYAt a moulding, a^ 3 * 2 3 u - 
nAKifESO lyotwr), temple at, 339. 
Basuxo, tetnplr ^r, 339. 

Baku, temple nr. 339. 

B*(VaJi.asiu, a dais of wctansulflr 
iyy-t Ilf 1 111iUll£l£CS|. ltW>- 
BAiAGfla, a measurement, $8, 
lUtA-KBlpjtNAKA, matin e dulls I'm 
ebiMrrn , or juvenile spon#, ( 7 < 

Ha LAN ex, j« TuiX 
Baia-i'aava^ha, small coucli, 09. taft. 
BAla-hatt*, 133, n. a 
Ba(Va ii.ava, a clast of round type ul 
huiMiuj”-. 19O. 

Ha 1 Ei f a kiwi tif Sumatran build big. 
35 °’ 

Bali. intlivc Kajnpong*, 35a- 

— people still Hindu, 351. 

— ruins of Hindu temples, 35a. 

JiALIKAJUlA-VltlUASA, the oftietitlg lO 

gqda in coartejcioii with (‘uii'lnitling 
* btjikliug, toa. 

Bai u, Vihba at, 315. 

BAna-^ala, castle, 93. 

Bandamoy, a pa^da, 31B* 

Bapuii'a our <>r ihr Ifanr rliiel cities (it 
Nepal, 

Eaxeuji, K. Ih. i*- 

Baxo Ax, Cham temple at, 330, 331. 

Bangkok, t emple al r 325. 

JUttt&At Keuiti, Cambodian temples 
at, 340. 

— Buddhist temple built by ftajeiitlrn- 
varntis 339. 

Bantiaj Ta Kean, temples at, 339. 
Batoun, pyramid temple of, 339, 340. 
_richness and beauty of carvings at, 

345 ‘ . f 

— situation 01. 344- 

Bsrou, temple at, af»t. 

Barnett, Dl*. L- D,, 433, 


Basra VDI it 1 it ttA ha), in 1 t&W&tl ' - 'I I 

/fgaffliu, 204. 

— in ,lfdrtaf,lr.i and I'ftnuiia'. ail! 

Bastt, a rLt»of Souihern .Jain nrthltec* 

ture, 77. 

B«kt', R, N., admowkilgiTicpt of Itelp 
nsceived from. xKVt-xxvii> 

| Bah i, hot .sir, ait open-air unk for, 73. 
BAttiiniiA-LAtiitAiSAj Buddhist ifiiAjres, 

iiNsi- 

— mater Ms and nuHUnraneiil W, ft?. 

— postures of, 146. 

HaijdhSyasa, liitl pm tfculLn s of altars 
in, 39a. 

IIayon, BrnhjniS masks ji the tcinplr of, 

— n hundred years rrrpurwl for rrms- 
miciion of, 343. 

— consecrated by indrav aimon or 
Ytriovaimaji. ^ 9 , 343. 

— double count of •culpUu'ed corri¬ 
dor# tn, 343 

— great temple of, 339, 440. 3+3- 

— uccujiied by priests only, 34.6. 

— pt»« °f. 313 - 3 ++' 

Bsiha, coves At, 3 ?a. 

— pillars at, ;ind their capita is, 3ft 1 . 
Bclqiea, fort of, 331, 

Fit li; a, temple of, 2 G 0 . 
lb YAKfs, temple at, 2 til 
Buciira, b Buddhist age, 73. 

Bean Mlu i .v Hindu temple at* 344 - 

— one of the largest temple# <-f Clnm- 

twdia, 341 

- railnr ra »L 

— special feature* of, 344- 

- sibLiiich of, 344. 

BfnAsnuLA, a kind of tfiitft/n mensutr' 
inrnt, J45. 

Brrosus, absence of gods and goddc^ri 
itt Persia, affirmed by, 395- 
BarrA, a class of Southern Juin *rehi- 
lecture, J?. 

Biiadpa rtyUAii, Mate chair, 74. 

Bit Aim a, j m< lidding, *>4. 

— Iwieony, lay, 130, 

— eLs» uf Bniidings in Ktimitiganu. 
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Bhadju, front p rchj i*o, iBj. 

— p;,\ iliun used 33 n water reservoir, 
storr huuoc, etc. 1 mo. 

— type at' *; juart buildings, 190- 

Bi;ad*aloui ( temple of* 3*». 
BfiADTui-MTiu, n class of pffk** (pedw 

mb), ijt. 

JltiADKAMSfN, type of (JlPMMV l<) 

Patf&fdf, tap. 

- uitttig posture, 154, n. 1 

HhJLoaVATA-Pi kA^A, referred it) by 
BSao. 377 ' 

Bh£(ia»pa£ckAi claw of hnlb, 4 <M 
BtiAiRAVA, cLus of phalli. 1 
ItOAIMAvT, onr uf the seven mothers, 
14s. 

Bkakt a»las 3 hak a , iinatfc of devotes** 
i#-a- 

BUAHt’AKKA?-, Sir. R G., - 37 . a 74 « 

— mi the language of AffeuJot, 430- 

JllIATOlA, puM <>i' idoli* t gtt. 

— three, 155. 

BiiAnlx authority on architecture, in 
Mumufai, 135 n.u, *46. 

Hh.vra for HAra), a njatdiBng, 3 U-J, 

330. 

|SiiAfLsnvA|A, one of the «vd* sijes, 
image m, t+ 7 - 

BiiAftATA-UUKt, <jucitcd by ffiumotpaln, 
34 S 1 

HiiAiutAVA, V. M., acknowledgment 

of help received from, Mvii. 
Bharcava, aii authority on architec¬ 
ture, 173. 

— one of the seven satftt, image of, 

HP , ... 

Bii.Uk.ara, ah authority or architec¬ 
ture, 34$, 245. 

— or BhaalunAcharya, *udmr of 

Lit&sati and *j|j. 

— sculptor, oh 

BHATOAONj many thtTBO at, *84* 205. 
— Bhavani temple At, stfW. 
BhatTOTPaEA, eormnciiUtieir of Bfiirni- 
utthtuid, 243. 

Bn a v ana, a elfl*t of rcrlatigulii tyjje 
of buildings, 190- 

HhayamAxActa, « tliSB uf ten-storcyai 
building*. 1 tO, 1G9. 


BhavAnI, temple of, at Bhfctgswu 

Bi 1 a v HI iYA-Bu« A^a, architect uml 

matter In, 83. 

— compared with Jl/iTwrufro, B/xM- 
i jriiftiM, rw , *48. 

— id eis lira I with Maisy^P^trina and 
Linhal-smhhin m certain matter*. 244, 
249. 

— reference to twenty kinds ni' build¬ 
ings in, auy. . 

-— relation of Indebtedness with 
MStatfou, 240, 

— lypn of building* CMliltd with 
erther iVtfjwt, Brifojf-ijfffc/uM, Agamst 
and MtiivisSra, 195-196- 

— - identical with ^Jahyo-Ptarftfl and 
Sjihjft^ashtitH, tps, 

-in, Ip 3 -IB 3 - 

Bunn, foundation wall 01 Boor, tig. 

Biioqa, a kind of single-storeyed buitd- 
ini's, ltj. 187. 

BnojAOKVA, king «d Dbam, AAuieifra 
attributed by P&ndili :t>. 429. 

— author or patron of SjnufriagaBC- 
iHtradhOra, 178. 

DhOjanA-NAISPAPa, timing hath * 3 *. 

Bu rjcV, tut authority w architecture, 

— one of ihr seven sages, image 
of, 147. 

— one of the sources of Snmgisthat 183* 
Bmuiv, 135- 

BkP-maJ. Eat lii-goddcis, ( 38. 
BtivuiiApA, a doss of oval type of 

ifjo. 

BuCKAttTA. a cliiss of Kintuteycd 
ljTiilJii.C; 116, 189. 

_ of cight-storcyed building, 115. t&J. 
BuCsuka (in Oarutfa-FutOfa, for 

rA,iria uf Agni l. n du» oT OVAl buihl- 

ings, t$i. 

— storey, 191* 19^ 

BitOMi-i.AwnA, dimimslnn* of storeys, 
,|J| * 

— height of Morey, 234- 
BitOjC-SAWORAtiA, idectimi of *i«e, <tfr 

tod, 019. 

B!!eut3PAft*A-Kt:i>w.A, an altitude of 
hand, 30J. 

BnCp.VK.kN ; a, a daa ol eigiiU toward 
Building*, It 5 , l8 9 ‘ 
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btifJpARlKaiiA, examimniun ■>! mil, gt) 
too, 519. 

BaDp^LA'LAKHtA^A, chanter eristic* erf 
feirup, 135. 

BbCEAIi-YAIXAEHA, sir Manama, 
RitCPATiNDRA Malia, king rtf Nepal, 
aBfi. 

ibtPsHA^A, a cios? of iilne-sloteyeci 
buildings, 1 ilj. 189. 

— of oV*l typo of buildiORa, 190. 
BuCsHAifA-i.AiEmAJfA, ornaments and 

limiiturr, 133-137. 

HnfSEiASAUAVA, Jiuim m keep omi- 
nicnts in, [24- 

DiiiMA.VA'VfjjANA, aft of pulling On 
uimuumta, 9, 

HiiDta, used ns decorative designs. iaB- 
BuCtaeAnta. a clan* nf fisT-itorevcd 
building!. 1 151 180. 

[iSirVANA, 1M B HA VAN A. 

Ill iuvanaSvaha. almost Hitirciv nslyLir 

ate. 

— 1 wiring to a dint inet style, ate. 

— early type of iikitum, ate. 

— ion pin ut, *61.. 

BiueauAnA, zAgtilu measure in. 198. 

— » rcfewtnre tu fcvrelvc-ta&t mu«tK- 
(up in. 190. 

ihumsAnA, builder irf R5jjtrriL,i. U5, 
n. a. 

Brrfn lau, Cltam temple at, 330. 
Btr-kot, Arch 1 tectum I remain* at* 313, 

— hiil, fi>rtiScaiion r and towtrs Jit, 
VS- 

BttHQI*. T, B. IV,, acknowfalgmeiU of 

help received front, XXvi- 
BtAtULETT, Sin RaSL, 41 if, 

RniMtinwX, cnmmnnr.'t Mingum 
pjyi 319. 

tin HI!-HAT A, _■ J.+J, 

— UUilJtioii erf lr tuple U, 3«t. 

IkimiiKA, niunc nf ,i mon ItJ ini?, ana, 

103, 3 U(, 130. 

UeiisinjiAWA, imatjei nf, in Rawak 
ntiw, J01- 

— to mtit.il pa in tii 11! % of Cave* of 
Thousand Biiddh.it. 311. 

— of Volley uf Myriad Buddha*, 313. 

— Vi I in visited Nepal. 28^, 


Bonmumt, * I' 1 N*pd. 087- 

Boittijxor. 4 ih. 

Boh nec, grogniphicnl post linn, lire, 
idwltilmb of, 332. 

— inscribed sttmrs and pillars found 
»«. 353 . 

Boko Btisrnt, 318, 354. 338* 

— Buddhist moron etU to shelter 

Buddhah nthes. 334. 

— <lutr and builder uf, 355> 

— erected by MdhSyattuia, 354 355 ► 

— fondant mtal formative idea of, 355. 

— jpiltrrtc* in, 356, 3!W, 

— plan, form ot'jnrumjrr, etc, of, 35*2 
357 . 

— present cdfidiiiou hi!" site of, 35ft. 

— primary' wmstnaetion of, 336. 

— resemblance of. with cells of Momal- 
bipimtm, 353. 

— stairway* ui, 357. 

— wealth of sculpturr* ps!. J55“35®' 

W- 

Hot, Sininrv temple*. of, 3 a 5, 336. 
Siamese equivalent of Them i<j. ?.), 

3a*. 

— two at V 3 i Jtd, 337. 

Bowa-kauuar, Zbrai of, 299. 

Bower. Colonel, discovery of birch- 

bark codex by, 294. 

B&aiima, arc It iter lure described by, 157. 

— atiribuler of, 136. 

— colour of the body of, (3U. 

— compare live negligence to, in M$n&- 
lira, 070-373- 

— four hcnvuutv architects originated 
from, 1146. 

— hend-dre:* of, 133, 

— image of, 138. 

-in My ion j;ruup 1 rf temples, 33 s - 

■ — in temple of Java, 358, 35*7. 

— one of Indian triad, 137. 138. 
origin of architecture from, 213, S34. 

— prayer to, in MSxisiin 1. 113, 
Bkailua-aiia^a, the lower part of phal¬ 
li*. 141. 

Bhcuma-dekv (Burma,', arehUeciuml 
history of, 317. 

— borrowed Indian architecture, it?- 

— early adopted Buddhism, 3*7. 

— geographical bnmnlai'ier of, 317. 
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ll|£ AIIMA I £h I ll HA I j fJlftnfl&TPI b'f 

lit. 

— ii'igndjH ln p y I* 

— MklniUl buUdkip ia I- 2 - 

— aiuirjir. m Lhahynii-sdiiita, rrotrc Of 
world* 5 * 7 * 

IlhUJitvXAKTA. a daw «f three- And 
five-storeyed bidldtag*. MS# 

— cImas nt gntc^honsEfl, i *B- 
_. firtlej of cfthtltiftfi U®» 

— — In ANttd\df4, tf& 
liwAHWA^A^triWA. m dislof rectangular 

type of building, igfr 
HuAUMANp authority on aTvhilftffnti^ 
17 a- 

— £n MaUpt-Put^i H& 

B*ahva*&, leading* ||wm <u'. S*il- 
HuajimAxda- fV kan-S aTdutetUUftl llUt * 

rcr in, 8 jr . . 

■_ L*king» to the Gupta period, 273 
_ rriE-rrr^ to HrijTiJa nhftfliant in. 

— - fiQa inreiiurr-ment in, 135- 
BiAUuAx** oueofihr seven ninthm, 

tyz. 

— iTtin jje eft 1 H 

BrAWMA^THA, tfrtijK, I*f 

Hh a iiwa-^i iu 1 a , uuc of tht irtarkes 
drawn ujMjji by JSsiftyfraAfr, f&t- 
Bb AliksA-stHAsA f central square* raa, 

Bp-AITMA*VAIVJ^A^I^ architec¬ 
tural metier described in, 
BRAtlMA*VAMAl^» one e.t dm sourcos 
*if Jfrd^rtArt, 184- 

BrAhwT, iliac riptkni tu Vnflliy of Myriad 
Buddhas 3*3' 

— icript, 307, 

JluFAiriii of a hoH’Cj uF live kl nefe, 1 a 1 - 
Iijnr>(Ti-’ r in Cambodia* 346, 347. 

— oL ittme, in Ceyltm, 233. 
BRUTAiPAiii dcvrlopnwnl of architec¬ 
ture through, SI3. 

compared wWl JVd* 
;wi. JrlteMdfcu* AfiterdiMp ^44^5 l - 

— compiirisort with A jifra i rflr rf, 34J- 
243. 

— t-Lglil moulding* ifi* 203, 230- 

— tilrii rtf riL with Ahfrft*- and Bhn* 
vndh^Pttf^u in certain tn 4 UcT* t 
a+4t ^4S- 


BHUKAt-jAfimr*, ielmiiriil hi certain 
matlrrsi with M&bya- and Bhdpuhjit- 
PiAfdnM. 83, 84- 

— improved routing) in, 34^-249 

— mention of sty hi r>J arch lecture 
in. dnfi, 

— probnblc date of, 241. 

— 1 rferenre rn rui $da nfCHttfttbEivr 

1 ■>. 198, 

- IMvkk style, fl07 ; 

— — tith measurement in, uft. 

— — twenty kindi of building* in. 207. 

— n-Uimn of imbblctto™ with A/dae- 
j&fra, 24^ 

— sihoii deticriptinn of, Hj, 

_- iimiliiritjct with A^riwiSrlrd, 24} 24 2, 

— lbs five order* tn. Mi r ^Al ziq r 

— twenty typ« of temples b» 

104, 

— types of building in, m> 'iii- 

— cotnpored with PtnfytH, 
jmi Mdit:isaTu* 

_ — identical with .l/irfsjo and Hkm* 

nj.Tfc>ia -Purittet, 132, 193. 

Bum™, attilndi: to fniiLcin .iueI 

IcUm, 415-417- 

Uum>ll.S (itt RADOUnA- J. AJUJiA^A ] 

coloMal image of* -41 a- 

— Uiiym.i* 354 ' 3 S 5 - 

— images In Shun. 345. 

— i mmmi t MAtUr At vat St Jum. 
3 ?h. 

— iu Cavc* of Thnuiand Btiddhai, 
309-310. 

— in Miritt, 307. 

_ in Ti-thiu-po*fu -no ConWtXt, 290, 

— incarnation of ViiittPif ^^ 9 * 2 73 ’ 

— legend of It* origin* 399 " 

_ n f V-iUry Of Myriad Buddie 313. 

__ reprcKmtatiiin of,311. 

_ vnall and colotsal image* - f. Wi. 

— statue io Ooto Biidttr, 357 - 

— —in Mendoct Tjandt, y~fi. 

— tn Auiuida temple* 3«o, 

_ ]3*fcct Jt.itur of, i(t Gal-VihStit* 

« 9 “* • , 

^ 46-fcct tong rtatue of, fitja. 
aitouiiAuOTA, spirtiuu! adviser of Vija- 

yflvirva, of, 09 ® 

BL-nDiiAVAnA. tmtill parilioirt, in Siam 
to hold Lord’s fbotpinli, jst' 
Btmoiti-SAdutTRNA* c!rt» of Balk 4 ® 4 - 
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BirDErif^u, dcizcidant, hnr tftTtmtad in 

lii lit; Dfp At&mti&nit 

— doJiuing tinctei' Ch^kiya^ *74- 

— inl rr^nctiun of, In Tibcl T »8 j. 
BtTJDimr Bit, uVycCii divided mirs five 

Rroui*. £ 7 ^ 69 . 

— biiikfiinp. tstmstvcnres and length 
of limr in coiirtnBCtiun ot\ 6-g. 

— chariot, lift. 

— jnUUTcirntly trailed in 

366-270. 

— templci, 1151 117 - 

— to Tw built outgisfc villages find 
towm, ftCkj. 

BOttLiRp Dm. G,, 537 , 566 , 478 . 

— on *hc langujgi" of M 3 mtant t 43 D- 
BWUHNOS, assigned Id prisons of diffe¬ 
rent ranks, in dfdUArrt, 224-225. 

--in PifiwtiU, 225-2261 

— rarity of, before iltih, seven I h cen¬ 
turies, *58. 

— (wdv&stomyed, (*«»»» of g'-egra- 
pliieal origin, 154-35,6. 

Ik sKJi, of Tukhluhtiid In, 296. 
Bupaya, radical circular pagoda at, 
3 >® 

Brno ess. on Persian style m Indian 
buildings, 37 Q. 

ni,:HMA, proper, included in Syinm- 
dria, 316. Stf (InaiiMA-nru. 


Gahah, ancient capital town of Vijaya, 
3Sfi> 

— foruikationj at, 336—3517. 

Cai^as, nan™ of Vitruvius, the ear¬ 
liest boim architect of Europe, 31 j, 

*38- 

Caci, for variant nuttmb, 15(7. 
CALtntACma, originator nl Corinthian 
order, so*. 

Cuuiutou, building period in, 539, 

— Chinee ct7t«|tt»t or. 338. 

— city of Angkor Thom in, 345-346. 

— features of the templo at, 340. 

— four architectural groups of fompta 
of, 340 , 

— ectvgntphical situation of, 33K 

— history of, 33 &- 3 S 9 . 

— included in KarnI)lioja-dcia, 316. 


CasiHOIUA, Indian origin of art of, 347, 

— introduction of Indian faith, Jeitm, 
etc., to, 33!!. 

— modi and bridges in, 346-347, 

— similarities with templci of Java, 
339 . 

— skill ol atchilreta of, 347, 

— franplei of, 341 -345. 

Gahtal, hrll-tlijjjh-J, btramtd from 
Penisi, 376. 

— of Indian pill;in, 382. 386-3R7. 

Ca* lor Chariot} , decoration .tT, uB. 

— nine-storey high, 117. 


— or different das*-* ^Stings, 127-128. 

— of seven dues, 127. 

— with various number of wheels for 
different purposes, nj. 

Casttmi, in wax, 155-156, 

Cays* of thk Thousand Buddhas, 
S° 9 - 

— ground plan and general structural 
atrangemeni of, ;iu. 

— tnlliiciiced by AjauLi mid tllora, 
3 J 3 - 

— internnI srmngerni nt at', 310-311. 

— paint in j> i* Itnip/ra in, 310. 

— rich in Ireso&w mul stucco sculp- 
tune. 30*}, 

— two special temples, to shelter Riant 
Buddha images, 303. 

— wooden galleries m, 310. 

— 5>S grottoes, 309. 

CaVEtro, mi mi It or hollow, 203, 230. 

— identified with K’.' irrd/h, J30. 

npi rwrsi j derivation of the name nl, 

— iTihiibitniitn 350. 

— »» of T 35 o fc 

— peculiarities of the houAea of* 350- 
S 5 *« 

— Lhcir ™eiiibLiiicc to houses of 
Bengal villager, 351. 

CsaouNT (Vajhaiju'A), meniioned in 
Briket*S 4 ibh\ti, 84. 

— ip Uitvac-iiiinvi-chjiHt} , 95. 

Central Aha. aru and architecture of, 

3 ' 4 * 

— Buddhist and Hrahmankhl archi¬ 
tecture in, 295, 

— Indian civilization in, iy.\. 

— meeting place of Indian, Chin esc 
and Ureck drill znucmi, ag.|. 
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OfcVTRAl. I'JvACK, Hall of ft hall in 
i He Him b idden City, 367. 

O.nts, temple of, 224. 

CIvVIjon, history of, 290. 

— mnnumcnln of. a<)1 ^*93- 
OujU*, in Buridhiit aye. 74 - 

— afitamnilat wood carvings of, %i\. 

Chaitya, Antiquity of, 3$^ 

_ juthnrity uu architecture, 155 n- 2, 
246. 

iimmunertinl building, w, 03 ' 
rdrraltlf! Christian churth. S 9 1 - 
C'liAKohA, rap for (37, 

Chakra, discio. .1 (tribute of Vialnju, 

_ « class of octsu-anal type of build¬ 
ings, igo, »B*i 

Chakra-K^nta, ft class ol rlewn- 
Eiareynl bufldings, 1 ft, 1 ^ 9 - 
Cmakhavartr, (SAnvAnitAtiUA), chiu 
of kings, l j 4, 125, ia6 ( 264, 404- 

— Irrad'drrs} (if, t?,2. 

— innnTTjrnis suited to. 134. 

— received tributes ftijm aUciliffs. 2G4* 

— throne for. t*y. 

ChAuhvan arch) lecture, r.haracieris- 
tica of, 259-260. 

_mixed ebaraetw or tbo style, 259, 

— Style, 259-260. 

— territory covered by, 4 * 5 * 1 . 
ChAlukyas, empire of, ifiy-aGS. 

— periods of vjvrreigiity, 274. 

— religious conditions under. 27-1-375. 
Chami-a dty, situationof, 335 - 

— itaigii and plan of, 356. 

— wall mul gstes of, 33Ii. 

CuAMrA-DESA, architectural rermitis 

330 - . , 

— errve temples its* 335, 

— first Endian king of, 329* 

— five*G>1d chuiificarinn of monu¬ 
ments of, 330, 

— fortifications of, Jjv-JS?- 

— geripajjlui.il Uiundiines of, ,129* 

— Hindu dynastic* of, 330, u. 2 . 

— history of, 3*9-33<*- ,. . 

— Indian origin o( areruiecluit antl 

sculpture oi, 337-338. 

— Inhsbt Lints ui, 319, 

— qjk* q! the mx ancient divia^ii* Sl - 
peninsula, east of India, 3 tC - 

— sculptures in, 335. 


CuauD, Vedlc vault or dome «f *>Ud 
stone or brick, 37. 

CiiADlUKp], one of the sc von mot lien. 
14s. 

ChakdI, m Tjandi. 

CiLuyprrA. a data of niiu'-Tiorevcd 
buildings, 101, nft, (Bq. 

Ghakdka, authority on arehilmurc, 
J 7 U, 

CiiANDSAimAoA, a canal in Java, 361, 
ChanijuA ontTA II, emperor, 274 

— Fa-hien's visit to, 27 j. 

— religious conditions under, 275, 

Cu AVDttAiLA*B UADR *l>: A , M I Mint AKA- 
BJtADKAXA. 

CltASTUtA-KAKTA, 3 clfttt of (CN^tOI*C>'txl 
buildings, nh, 1B9. 

— order of column in Sof»?aiihrth 
<Jfen*u f 201, aoa, 2-29, 

Chandka^ala, taproom, gable window, 
191-192. 

Chariot, u* CaR. 

< uiarimiamdila. a type of Usac, 
CnAfti-xA, a type of square buildings, 
190. 

— — of !& Id, 194. 

Chat aka, raUn-ciicitw, cage K-r. 137, 
Cmattkaf-e, Hauanakda, on MSmfri 
architecture, 'tiii, *v, 430, 
CiiATonAittA, four-cornered building, 
192, 

Q1 aTukasra -sites AC 31 TT, Jak or, -shaped 
3 bar, 393. 

CHAi HR-uuKiiAt a das# ot four-storeyed 
buildings, 115,1^- 

— — of villages, 102, Mo, 39ft. 

_a pavilion of four faces, 120. 

_i •coreycd mansion with four faces, 

120-121. 

CnATtftH*n^A, alto called ffcitonsirit, 
iquure type of buildings, 193-194. 

CiTATV=?TAtA. four-u.jrcyed buildku-i. 
It5- 

CftAUMUSUt, temple at Paiitanfl and 
KSnpur, 321 
OtUUQM* citadel nf, 33b- 

CimAtAJ, tluitrb, 5b. 
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(.HiiAlrfAStA-vdOA, (rn'fc". ifi 
Cuhajoa, dufliCuiiDii of liuilttliiitt, 
so^p 106. 113, 114, tfl?, asy. 

— da* df doors, *34. 

-phalli, 140, 

-Kstoro, j t6. 

— in Kitmiidgitniti, 194. 

— tiiapr .if pavilion,' i2u r 

CiLiiiVviiOQ v a licAMiHW. irfri'erife to 
rtiiujuia mens tire in, 199* 
Chmandoj&Ixa, Jqwwfedp of mrlm 
w character reading, jC! 

OtIHIDKA, hule of tlir Illifr], 137, 
CiiiJJt, ijrtiLjmJ wit It Clmitys «r Xrp.il 
j.nfl T >.-/)■ of tlumu* 317, 327. 
CinAO-TiL\ Valle) ,>f Mvritid H-. Ul. r. 
Ji r. 

CitiCAEM Itia. ruined ckv and null of. 
375 * 

ihriues of 31a. 

CfnijVN Uauw, Maya nunincripis of. 
3 ?a- 

Otildp.hj, 4t6. 

China, absence of nonuiodita] huilrl- 
iiigs in, and iw causes, 362. 

-individualistic traits b building 

Of, jfi*. 363, 

— alintmcms of difFemu-rbod build¬ 
ings to ]raiftlc of diffemit ranks jo, 

367^68. 

— building m.iterijli in, 363. 

— dilfeivticc between pal a res and 
dwelling homes in. 367. 

— difference N f stuput fnrun nimbi of. 

3 ^ 5 - . 

— no difTrrovcc in architectural desism 
o* temple and palace in, 3I17. 

— pago dai rf, 365^66. 

— polychmtny, an essential part of 
urdii lecture of, 3(0, 

special feamrn of Buddhist mnitn . 
terita of, 

— TinH architecture of, 363, 

— types nf Lonples in, 365. 

Ciiih-isr.-TSitN, Chinese tiome for pavi¬ 
lion *jf wven phottiaw, 395), 

CiavTAUANi. Da. Sir C Y,, on 
flfns arch keel hit, sii|, 443. 
flrawiz, 3*7, m . m , Wt 


CnfJiA, strip "I li.iik-dren a PmIiwa 

I « 38 . 

Cum, Jlre-.ilut , pal tkid.in sif cout- 
micijoD, $ 3 - 

Curran, temples it, 261. 

Chitaa, a daifis qf r*:tag*n.:l ivnc i 
building, irKi. 

— tivi ia be am fir painted on 
Sttiltsdn* i ftccufdini* to StihipttflUi* 

3B. 

— per fee :k' transparent i jR r 

CilrTWA-JSAXA, uiic uf iJir trxMHUrv 

dmwq upon by SarilffraliA, iflp 
CbjiTRAKA, auihoriiy ou tuuliitcmiii?, au 
M&tuwa* 155 n, '4 t jjfi. 

1] I fTTK A *K ALPA, Cl«U£S oFormilllf ul^ fluitol 
iq ririn**a and univcrsftf moaiKtdfcjf 
* 34 - 

CteWA- * ,\HJWAK r pai I q 1 B1 ^ S tjll 
Cm tbaear^a, type of iikcfian column, 
NO, 20 J, 2irfJ, silQ, 

CniTflAJ., t>r* 305, 

C^rimiAiAiA, arr gallery, igt. 

CiuTRA-iAftA* guc of die source* of 
184. 

CfIITRA-^T AMSUA j type of I (fed ] . l r i 

column, no, ao(, 203* aafl, 229. 
CfiiTRA-toiLft^A, oninmcrttxil areh, 130. 
t^firrRA'Toaa^x i'aciour kknik *A 'ptintin^ 

CrmirvAN p iVrathone wttled -si 1 338- 
CiltfA cave n4, 335. 

Cjiii»a p kind of for i^uetii? 

■if ptcMrafri and Oifrdgfdtm, (32. 

Csrf nAMANf. tjj. 

ACAfJ, capital qf Ys^j'jnsi- 

dda, 316, 

» 35 f *i- 

Cm.u.AVAGtiA. ref^reiioei to arciiiirc- 
tural imttm fronii 73. 

CnHftfAi^ a kind of plastics p 73. 
DjbTTAMVR^p (df ATI r £iHUKJ!A) t SvasiiiA 
ui plan, ami ilidisrGl i^itus of 
Brahmi, 326. 

— type of building in Siam 3^t3 H 

CiLM4to ± teailmimy XKr ahttwt of lempta 
Uiiioqg PersLiqjj 3^2* 
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Crnea flmcriitcd in Mahatilt#£l*, 79 
QviL Architecture, (he chid budding: 

activity of Vedic Indian*, 59. 
CLAasinCATtotf building* in A/iftui* , 
stirc, 113-114* lOB-ifiy. 

—. ofcoluillllSi I ft- 

— nfpltitlli, Ijcrt^t- 

— <,f pavilions, ity-l 20 - 

( Oba, Maya dtv, 379 

— mins of, 372-373- 

( 'or.ins China, included in K.unhin'ja- 
tlcJaj JlS. 

Cduxie, ' , «f for wall*, black lor fl°oi* 
in Buddhin building*, 7 *- 

— of »U* 99- 

Comufl, tmtiijuilf and variety t*l 
Indian unn, 38.1, 

— haw of Pmiaji, $ 88 - 3 * 5 - 

— capitals or, 382, 

— details of old Persian, $87 

—• iiyr arid it) charactnnHic, 380 fl. 

— in K&ntf&gamt. 88. 

— b Matijia-I'uroMi Bi- 

— i tiwi imH proportions of Hindu 
ones, $857-387. 

— Of Grafts Doric i)TW in Kashmir 
temples, aliU. 

^ of Hinclo*Cc5rlntlii*m We in Vsti- 
dyuuat-ha templr of KaiifftA. -iyw, 

— of AJteSo and nthm, 38 «" 383 - 

— Fenian ones, 3^39°- 

— regulating and its cliaiadcrirtics, 
380-361. 

— two brnwii dulse* of, 36*1, 

CfflartEmW of 142-152. 

Cf>MPosni:, Graeco-Roman order of 

column*, Jin, ‘jj 8, ajt- 

COfTfEKVESAW, temple* at, 337 

COOJfcCRASWAM v, Dll. A. K-, 423. 

UoFiftniiAN. a type of Graeco-Roman 
court), 333. 

— Graeco-Roman order id column, 
aoi, 9 * 7 , sail 

— suiicd w delicate dcilio, 425 * 
Cornice, of double curve, sped#I 

icamir in Dravidian temple#, 259 
Coronation, fintr stage* of, 132 

— die ceremonies performed Al, 13I- 

l 33 - 


Cornt, $88. 

Cottaum, ir! two twot, t-t8. 

Court*, fue in AMmn.uj end 1 rfrtwtiu, 

>1 I *8. 233 - 

Gov Ltrv, citadel .2, 336, 

CsuacENT. inserted in Siva’s head-dress, 
>39- 

CiUOHTON, LieuI ,-Gol. DU, JLLliillOW- 

iedgment of help received from, xxv 
Grown, different kind* of, 131-132, 

— for varum* gods, and Isinst* and 
queen* of vsti oil) t-juiks, 132 

Ct,-,MKcmAu Gen. Sts A., i*. j88 , 
416. 

CimroN, Lotto, PrertnvMian ol Aurwnt 
Monument* Act, 4 f V 

t’v.MA i_or Cvu.vReim 01 CYUAHtnri, 
a Ciracco-Rontan m nhiim:,. a-';;, 

930.231, 

— identified with pm'riLi, 23H 

Gvmjs, wnu built jwiluce* at htwo 
gadac, ,jfk>- 

— palace of, 388, 389, 

— statue of. 303- 

D 

DAoa(w»>ha. Cluilty-'i “nr 

— pntpme oh 391 ■ 

Das viHA, eb?s of pluilti, 1411, 

' Dai.a, a moulding, 204 
Dalaila MAlhjawa, a &iivi icmplt, 

293- 

Dau.1 Lama, 2B3. 

— list Hr?i, bulk die twin, 

Daman, gin Lind '«« round the 

diuuldet*, *35- 

Daub fi*RTUt» undent hurud placer 
ut. 46. 

Daurono, I’riiwc, 31*4- 
Danpa, a class of building mentioned 
iti KJmikdgmM, to* 

_. ^ Qjnuliiing ut 203 ■ 

931), 

_ *iair, attribute of the wvfiii m#«*, 

147, , 

— wm i of rtieisutvnvcul , y**? 
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UASIiAHA, tl.M of villages, UjJ, 3'jO, D«*«. SM, IMnii.tih-! ;. ,,|, 

39 ° . . r Detv**HAmA*vnftiftA f knowledge nf 

J1 f*vnkwi with fai:w, 120. ImufUJUjCT gTl^nt countries, | - } . 

— stick-shaped storeyed mansion, 120. Dfc\'.w>ttnoA, God's fat, ivft nt. ' 

DANOto-Uara. dMjf«-/ 4 iw.iHuAH, in DEVA-^m v, a ebc of eight-storevwl 
rdkft oft SOI- bmldiTigA, 1 15* 183, 

— (or fithd), «*k band, 127. Deva-haj/pajw, elti-ii of mstfufa in 

— Sflmkiit texts discovered nt, 034, %MAWbvmr, in> 


Dariifs, imtrijiiion oft ,p»A. 

— piker oft jut. 

— restored templet to people, 392. 
DA^rLFB-GoDOXANta, ling of IVrsk, 

Ifyo- 

DAhnuuNornt s, rruombed sit Viksh-i- 

Kuitetn, 3ffO. 

0Aitits *Hvrr At ms, 1 rirouc-rootn of, 405 , 
Daio-asa, min nr, 133* 

— menatjrnneuts, slirfpe. polish. decora¬ 
tions oft t3fi. 

DAjuj, us. 

D&rya, pavilion isvfd m *n elephant 
stab)* tan. 

Da» AKt’M AMACIT A Are a, where mention 
is mmjt nf i Moniisara, king of 
Maluvo, 152, aflt- 

— oiflcnfr of miya rcMicclur.il ref¬ 
erences in, after. 

bW asa*Va>asA fctj A>sks. ttainii^ of 
iht teeth, dyeing if ckth, mlourtfljr 
of ibr lyjtly, 7 . 

Dasa-tai.a, (c3J-iti.ileyed Imildiii", ■ 15. 
—■ Ferrule tiridfi mr.iMiinl in, [42, 

— tytusn of irir.iMlirmrjtii, 139. t+ j 
H5. H7. 

— three winks oft 199. 

Da?s, ^ AIan Mohan, -id now led £- 
nieirt of help received from, xrvij, 
DATTA-aimm. king of Ceylon. 491. 
D.v.its, Rnvr. 2G4, 

Daw a wto, old Kafir house j|, 304 

Dssect Iji buiiclifli! in Fiinsrii; and 
V/'ii.-ad.Vfl, 3311, 

Linn a-l alpha no uut, kind ,J „w fl 

mestnre, tgfl. 

Df it a n o 1 1. a /or deiia-la non* 611 uu.}, 
Limt of angsts me-Murc, 145, 152. 
Utjutxs> palace oft 397. 


DavAya f am, temple, 80. 

Drv,uukitA, 3(11, 

Devotee, four classes (ft t.(d-»p>. 

— measurement uf imsigr* oft 149. 
DnAvWAYAKOYt, temple (ft >pi, n, 3. 
Uii uOiiLLA, Id ltd of Ij rad-dress, jjj. 
Dll AN Alt A, U< SaRVAEaMIEA. 
l>llAJW. kjtoRAiiA-it.ijrj a, a 1 ur-mifulfill, 
9 & 

J 3 tiANUJUiUsi ryi-HAJTA, a meaameuicDl. 

0 HANI 3 , * mc^.Miremntt, rjfl, 
DttANYAKATAKA, j« AHARAvATI, 2 % 

DiiarA, groutul, Qp, aiH. 

Diiaiia-i'Ki uiihaj. a moulding' 204* 

DuArana. a class of seven-storey cd 
imiJrliojjs, H5, rBfS. 
DjtApa?>a-Uat$1kA, art of compcoitut 
enigmatic pociry, 16. 
DtiAttHjAKiuiA, r»-iic chamber. Shim 
Dago 11 iuildi rdies of Jour Rurkihm, 

m ■ 

IJitATij-v \ua, uscjuilbogy, 13. 

Dayanas, in.. 

BuYANAiitTtfiA, pcs-r of meditatkm, 

H07- 

URV.tKi.fii:|)in[.\, im.igc in Alihay-isiiri 
tftyw, 291 

D1AHJN0, in Mgtttiiera and Vthut;a 
compared, 3 io. 

DiAjri'LOs, type of temp In in Vtiiww, 
3 * 5 - 

Diana, temple sutied to, 225, 

Dtewv, plateau, temples oft 360, 

“ '*lj*eace of IVwfa and SSgsta stvies 
i»- 360. 

- the «ylr of, 360. 

Dilula/ctv, 393, 397, 
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DioiiA NjxaV/i. kind of bath described 
in. ? 3 - 

Duufirt', K- N., 493. 

DtHAY*. inscription of, guo, 3 lil - 
D139JMA, hand-drum. * 43 - 
lamp-pent- ‘35 

lHtTA-TANTMA, «tf of arrbsiecttii’Rl 

wtirb drawn upon by Sam.gratia, 

185. 

DfrAVA&A, tromclt of Ceylon, up" 
DiFTFftO*, ctost of temple* In Fdntmu, 
225. 

Dfrrs-sABA, cw uf wdiifettteW worts 
used by Surtypafoh 105- 
Diwlovtatvm> type of Gnteco-Kotmw 
court* 2 %% 

B awmiP i iisrui^aiK«lp *>9 
1 >ua, swing, 135- r 3 6 - 
Duwr, richly carved, over miaulnfn: 1, 
special feature of Northern #)M, 2 * 51 . 
Dojmi DiroNt-., ,1 group of Cham 
t cm pit-, iit, 330. 

— Buddhist character* of, 333. 

— history of, 333. 

— plan of, 332 - 303 - 

Dooit. decorated with carvings,. tag. 

— in BittUlmi buddings, 71. 

— in Jail, Cbhanda, and other diusci 
of biiQdii)^ * 2 3 - 

— in Viitamitt and Afditami. 234- 
135 - 

— measurement of, 133 - 

— numerous dimensions, 123- 

— of -double anti single leaves, lag. 

— on lour lido and corner* of build¬ 
ings, 123- 

_ their posilioui in Mills, mntrrblt 

133 - 

Dork:, ditto of doors in Vtltuom, 334- 
— Griifco*Honuu ordn of culumm 
201, 227, 220. 

— suited to temples hit Mats, 
Minerva, Hercules, 225. 

DrAvjd a, das or plinth, 140. 

— — pilha, 142. 

— — twelvoworeyed buildings, >Woi 
« 54 i 357 . 


DaAvtp*, country, 355-25S. 

— octagonat-car, *27. 

— of h diagonal shape, 238. 

— style of architecture, 06 , na, t0i>, 

194, 195, »> 7 . *» 7 . &>>■ 

t )n avuhas Ityle of Mdliujctui e, 337. 

— in Ceylon, 293. 

— temple* of, 358- 259. 

UnavyAi material, 1^7 

D row aka, das? of forts, 104, r>i, ;jyp. 
Druuauaa, pout to which «crifieLil 
victim* were bound, 5U, 

Drrrnrmii, a das of round type ol 
buildings, 190, *91. 

DuunA {at KAu), (42. 143. 

— image of, 143. 

— image propitiated with blood, 286. 
DvAdaLv-tAla, twelvers ( ok ye J build¬ 
ing. NS- 

DimvAtulAKA-vwA, art of mimicry, ra- 
DvAra-uaruva, gate-house «l the 
fourth Court, 

D vAaa-kAua-vtuttAna , heigh* of the 
(Jonr* t |.jr 

D vara-kAu a-VTOhAs a, meatiwcmeat of 
dotnr, 123* 

LKAra-Vala (or YaXriIA}, fUnhing en¬ 
trance of the JeUvana Vihata temple, 

392. 

— at Raw.it, got. 

— NAgdteadeJ, in Vratn-JJE-ge, ag' 1 ,. 
D vAra-PhA&AOA, gate-house ol the thud 

court, 117, 233. 

[K AttA^ALA, gatr-liuim ol ihr xrccmd 
court, (17, 333 - 

Dvaaa-stilWA, location <jt dorm, Mi. 

DvAka-souhA, galr-lim^. of Hie. inner¬ 
most court. u7. * 33 ' 

Dvi-kAkta, * main pillar wjtli two 
minor pilL&rt, no. 

Dvi-tAla, luu-ttorcyed buildinffi, f 15* 

ITvt-VAiRA, order of column in Mtdiji- 
p U ntm and ^iiaf-KnuAikt. atJ i, a0jf ' 
328,339, 

Dn a [.List t j. "i Buddhist -“tc, 70. 

— in Central Asia, 30.4 305. 
DwTA-visMitA, art uf various &ath~ 

lings, 17. 
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F.ciutaka. niy in Petit*, 3117, * t w. 
4«3 

Kciusr* (<ir Ovouij, nGr Aeiro-Rofimn 

M 'OlllliilliJ, J 03 , VJO, 

IsKtlA HI tC lU-viui iA;:a, n ikt-^I kc yeti 

buildings, 113. 

F,KAoAiA-rAl>, elcvcn-storcycd build- 
in#. U5. 

F.ka-kAxta, a main pilliir with one 
minor pillur. t 10, 

Exau^oa. a class of phalli, 140. 
ELliora, temple of, 260. 309. 

— it* tnlluence etc, 313. 

— mark? oT destruction <n, 410. 

JLNtmiui. ancicut Ibriifk-itioEiA at, kqU, 

gpl-JOJt. 

— dpcorerirt nf Stein nf T 394, 

—■ other Ini tidings, 3 U 2 . 

— ruins nf fori, itHfiz, ami temple in, 
3*»- 

— sculptures ol, 301, 

— tldpa of, 303. 

-shows all the r-jicmtinl itiifw 

feature, 296. 

— lanple situated in the centre of, 302, 

— the cdb of the temple of, 302. 

— lihe fort of, JAIi 
EnTAWATmi*, eight classes in Mdna* 

fin1, aflg. 

— (ndhi) .'Kiel (riflHB’Rwn.in, salt. 

EraN, pillar of U up tn age 41, gfla. 

tTASA-WBWU'nTllAU, cluir raised on 
.1 [Mitsui. 74. 

EumttOl, type i>i temples in Vitnmta, 

225 - 

P 


j'A-mtx, ai>t 405, 406, 

— detailed down pi ion of king's new 
Ct omul cry by, *0, 

<— visit to India of, 275. 

— — Java of. 334. 

Taw, j« VYajana. 

Fajio, temple at, 040. 

PtiitMMK, buildings, j t.p 


PawHBSOK, stti, ati',, 3*16, 3 If.,, jr W> 

*9*' m* s*-i. -i'». art -M 3 , m 
W ft * 117 . 35 * i*»> $A>, 'J 77 * V», 
179 . 3 * 3 . 3 ft 1 ' 4 “ 3 . V* 

Fiiaat (or IJ 3 U-I, «r Aj*wct.rr/. 4 

(jraci O-Rinnun moulding, jijo, 

— htendflrd with ivla, vfruiuld, ifijmtt, 
Man, 230. 

Firoz Shah, who feinovcvl Aiuksti 
pillar io Delhi, jilt. 

FiAHJKi. in Buddhist budding:., fi. 
Flora, Lon pin suited to. sag. 

Fa, fiuddlu. 3C5. 

Foglt., .diiwifrc-tiom nf, 399. 

— in Buddhist India, fig. 

— in Ce ntral Asia, 304, 305. 

— in Mir an, 306-507, 

— 01 right ehisin in Mfa&rarc., k^h, 

ast. 

— of rihetan origin, 307. 

— plnn of, ass. 

Fossa, .Sni CtACUE ur. t.,v, ;k; h , 

PCUOIEK, M„ 30. 

F 0 UHIiA 7 TQ«, laying at, in Mtim;anr, 
XB& 

— — in Fi>(iei(u, 226-227. 

— of two vliUArt of hfjKifiM und tcmplm, 
271. 

— types of. for four canes. 372, 
POlTKNJilLKAV, 537. 

FhoNTivus. who umntiostf Vitruvius. 

BtO. 

Fi'KLuitv strticuir.t In Vtitm, 56-59. 

— tiinte- 4 yj*», 56. 

Fijrkiti!hl, in Burfdhnt Age, 73-75. 

— in Mdrhiigt.-,, ett r 135-137. 

'— riiu.dutic type ol, 61. 

— Vedic, jsHxj. 


C An jo- r tomb of, gfrs, 

Gan*, ruiiff, attribute ofV'bUyu, 10 - 

— ,1 cLi« «f rvtsguiul type of build- 
itigs. ipn, 191. 

Gaja, a dan of oval type of building 

— building re jumbling an elephant. 
t<)T. 
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GAjAiuifji' I. IeJ of Ceylon* 2<) 1 - 

G aj a wi ahka r cLs .« <>f h l111, ±<■| 

Gala (m 1 u> Gift*. Kawtw-V 
iujailV. a mouldimf, mj- 
Gala-cDta 4 H'dc'peiik, nE, 

GAla-Vlh Ait t t a rnci-otii edifice in 
CfcyJftw, ^ja. 

Gamlls, C G. L, fldroov«fkdgmmt 
o! hrJp received firmti, SXviL 

— designed artistic laycruf of «td« in 
Svjuuka Manribii xxi. 

CA$a vAj r.ln?« *rplitilllp t4&. 
Gamdha-mAtjana, type of pavilion, 1 19 
G t ■ jsa, G r n,ect> Bud* Ui b t to it p t uic 

— deconailottft of 'tangMrfimoi 
rf. SH- 

Gantmiaj^vAj inugn of* 

GAKjmA-YttflrTi, perfumery, 9, 

Ga^a, LtiLtgr u&oi ai tkconnivc 

dafen, 123, 

— in Myson group of temples, 335. 

— In Siam, 338, 

— Javanese icmpStL, 35^ 339, 

Ga^oa, i tarried in Siyn*i htr--id-drra» 

*J 9 - 

Gmn t D^ t discovery of Cobu by t xii K 
372 , 37 Jp 374 - 

Gaxaam p \ciiaryA f Mnyamoli* jicriijod 

to. 139. *Ss- 

Ga^A-mAA'A* an nrehiu^tpraJ nttMtire- 
ttwnt* 200* 

G.VJU 3 UA, Adytum, 193. 

GAmiHA-OR.ni a, crlU or ^metum, r 18* 

I# i+ 4 . 

— thrift^ 

Garbra-kyA^a* byitg of fuuudALioti, 
sati. 

GAMiiAVm'AAA-vmiiXrtA, the founds- 

lion, rofi-iuti* 

Gahoa, Authority on JudritectuiX* 343* 

Afahy*-ihfltim r ( 145, 

GXRu^AuiirrA, ardutOOttml subjects 
refered io in. 94. 

UAaota* authority oh mrduteciure, 
17a. 


GUfftxpA, a d«t of oval building, 
t|r« 

- -sevens forryed huildingi with 

bird dotgnt around* 198. 

— image of. T50 

— ten -a tareyed building, 192. 

— types of buildings in Rhamhx*- 

Ptirtia *t <irrd ig?, tgj, 

— ptlAi i{ij uFVbhgu* 150* 

OAJtimA^URlgAt ardiUcctural matter 
drill with in + 02, 

— of direct influence with 4f*h 

and and 

— relation .f indrhlcdum ivish JUUta* 
s 4 ra T ^40. 

— tyof buildinga eompitml with 

i)\mr. of other flurd*tr. jffdmij 
£jpA&bJjrilAifa, ami JQ_> 

GahuxmaTj a cbsi of oval type of 
building, itp. 

GATKrHOUSE, dasaifiiratinn of, 117-1 1&. 

— in Mixui&r&t 333^ 

Gautama i authority OEl ^ r ^bhecture f 

iya, 

— the Biiddlvrw eight bttin of r 319* 

— i he Mngi temple oJ, id 

PenitA, 393. 

Gavapsiia, perfoi tiind sen^n of otsvV 
eye pULein, il8. 

QmiKM# order of L5mib h thr yrJloUF 
caps, y 3 ;j* 

Gxva ; Ci:^ of building in Klmikigdma, 

199. 

G^laka-ma^Aj iiichitecturAj paeisiiie^ 

mmb aoo- 
Guam, sottd* irR- 
G^at^i identified vrith Talon, 330* 

_ i Lll rneo!'A motildlng, roJ, 303* 204^ 

gflt 

_ k™ oHjiuHih^ in Sta.uAj'J-i'fcfi#* 

G{iATANA-Sfvar»Af ManHX of afiddaita, 
15 - 

Ohri v-v-vAm, a ttiiXiUiog of p'tfJkt" [41. 

— part flf (hi? 141- 
C)m-nL'K0A, luDUiiiam fo<V (04, »u* 
CffiS SO. iciniile» at, 
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GftA, wil music, gue of the mmy-tbur 

sum. 5 - 

Glass, j ft Auiiaic, I 37 - 13 »* 

GkuiiOK, dji unol iti .••'.rJt-ii'J rand in 
SQtyn-ndiham, 253-234- 
GouhA(UA). cage fur, 137. 

GokatI, * eaaid iajv«* 361. 

GofAut, name 01 VLJujtj, Lempira nfi 
in ccitai’i quarter, 27s. 

Goi'Axa{ka), a moulding. *04, 

G^H'KA, g-,iif‘iia«ic, (04, 114, H&. «7- 
Dop.’RAV. ^nrrv.-ny, fpetrml tV/aarr of 
Dr.TviJi.in temple, 1159. 
Gofuka-yidiiaha, gnte^hnuKt, 117. 

G hAua-xun n ala, ut Muu&A-Ktnj p.u.A- 
CstiiTA-LMCiH' c ilLiL-r 

sdieuirt, io2, aSO- 

Gjiiat DfiAiiOM, rcjsjpSt uI : fc^vcn, 
a tempi t near Pciin, P'S 
—- plan of, 363-504 
(JpUMti-iri , 3 class of live-storeyed 
buildings, lij, rB0. 

G?mA-LAK5iiiti, pttim deity of (he 

home, t 33 , 

G^vnA'MA-VA-^iiiANA-vrn’HA, on junc¬ 
tion and dratonhiit of 3 dv.dling' 
house, mi, 

Ggrufei, dwelting htinnt, tvpf of fune¬ 
rary rUUCtUJe, r^-57, 

G gtrr a-p havkIa-vibbA ka, the fitav 

entry tutti the liduiiiv hinj<e-w.t wnii ig 

ceremonies, 13 H, 

GuiitAKAjAj a das® ot reciflJi-mSur type 
of buildings, igo, 

— type of buildings in Bhavltfpib 
/'mij tor. 

GfiTiiA-rrMttntA. tnural pillar, a r^nt- 
Iktiiy of Hindu rsrrlmccmiT, xvii, 
305 - 

tlklvA. nrck, 150, St* Gala. 

O*om mak, Pfccrr. Kut*. 355, 357 
CrRChtt, FacD&Am, on AMizufot ardii* 

lecture* 43a. 

GlUisvvr.iitt, on Fenian ’iiyiv in Indian 
buildings, 37ft, 

Gtiraen, finwymah'iyrpi'r, 305, 

Gun A, underground holding, 66-67, 
•— c:i vc-house*, 414. 


CintAPAj v, type of building, 192-193. 

Gi imATUNA, tnuli likitit at, 315, 

Gupta. so-called, neatly An earlier it)!'!, 
279-180, 

-— style compared with h t uli liu ffl iit 
\ 1 drrf iisrj r 279. 

— style of axrhitectttir, dttW3«l^ 
of. * 70 - 

Gupta, A. CL, acktMswIcdgniBitt of IffiJp 
rraved from, wi, 

GrrrA mnuirf, 073-374- 

— *Hm inirt rations of religiouJ condi¬ 
tion* under, 173-576, 

— architectural revolution under, 077. 
ttvouftil'k ctiiifliiions (nr aits nml 

literature tintlrr, 078, 

— period of, luw features required hs 
Maaiu&J* a 75. 

GbTntdnftih in Afa'a.r.clr.-i, for J&ipoe- 
rirkiii, 278-279 

GtDUEBA, crvnqna* of Nrpwl by, 3 %. 

GwvA-vguaiiA, (lor Stint? iksha at 
ill GamJa-Purdfia;, a class of round 
type of buildings, 191. 

Gwilt, 32 ;i. 131 - 

Bauawat, 396. 

Haul nit i, temple at, 342, 

Hall*, in India, 403-403. 

— in Persia, 4*«>-4jcg, 

liAStiA (GoC*C) i'hi*l oT "vni type 
hiiildmprc tqo, 19 ; 

— tni-.MurnliflLl of, t 49 

— (Itll.V.T* fill, 149 - 150 . 

— lyjiu of tmildingi in 

Pvt&QA and &iihnt+t<i\n-!iia, njJ. l'-1- 

— vehicle of Hfnhfnd> '49- 

Baba, muutding, identified with ns ^*' 
gal or ruins, 204. 230-231- 
BuAr a. 

,— string of perils worn round the 
1 neck, 134. 

I l.viiAU'ivi RljAkuU, queen ot ludr* 
vannncu 333. 
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Hajiatpa, Acct'unl < 1 , 37-43. 

— building styles at, 411. 

— finds al, s8t< 

— funeral urcrturc-s |o. 

— «vm Is^fn i-nd theit finds* •&. 

— temple. 4a 4:}. 

— wall*. 3ft* 41 

— uniter re* ■ ipir r 34, 

Ham, lidft, Hied decorative dedgn, 

130 . 

rlAtmtj • sv«4, H, on M outfit* archiire. 
lure, xui, 447. 

Marina, 4 Meljcipc T utitibuir of fold' 
rfitlf. 144. 

In Sfva'i hand, 1 jjt*. 
llAjUFWjYAtWA, funli .blr capital or 
SvAmadtia, 3it*, :> t zz. 

ILyijiiunv of fTminiiiiii, i\ini-««td 
NrpsJ. 485, 

IIailha, class (if Italia. 404, 

H*hm p, <-.,ap,\.\ .it, '-it-lisi in jAp.vrt, 

ate- 

Mmiivaaivv, uru, living and practical 
in timo uf. 3. 

- frftrrfd to bi, f. 

— ],-uming of «i*jy-four am in »L\iy* 
ftmr dny.* by KrulinJ tipi timed in. 

— reference to sixty-fan*- arts, a. 

— UFCtl by jU r.-gijBVamiit, 2 , 

Hakicta. buMIng, 43, 104, 214 414 

— tbs uf building In fc^wLoxaeu, 
MS- 

— masonry bouse, Wy. 

— noblemen's nuumems, 5^ 50,. 

— pompous tvpc nf ntftrcyrd bu ildi ngi, 

ff;, 

— tempt* 15*, 

Kaduya-tlakta. a clast of srven- 

dnTtyrd l)-uiltiinfp iif„ tfUJ. 
HAKWA-oAitnfiA, large dining hull* 70 

HAMOr. |J, R., ^reat tnttmt i.tkcii 
b> Mill ArtOi) Iv IralgtDEUt A! ii’.iii'hlnl' 
fttij to, ?ti, xv, xxv. 

IfAMltAv HAJrtTA, 1! - .Clipdou ■ •! Jlllnee, 
mnT^epa, wMij. ftfap 4 , pr tg tomn . ru;„ 

in* 93 * 

— tnnu«J aflrr Harsha, ovt- 


HAPBiLA-VAAntiA^A cinpir- of, 2f>W 
a 74 - 

— jirr lil: :::oii forbuddhism Of, i-} 6. 
Hacta, unit of'TOn*ttmrni7nt, ttg, 107, 

! 44 ' MS' 

HaCTA-I ifii HAVA, prr*lidjgil*iijoil, 9. 
HAm<j'e^^fT7iA- a ihwi id djjgle 
Moneyed buildings, U4, 187, 

Havcm^ H 11., t- 

H svprajfAJf*, ■‘Jtcriftdal More-room, 

jjfi. 

HemaxCta* type of pavilion, 119, 
llvuci tcmipSr mites! to. 425. 
tlxxooorvs, on sterner of templet in 
Persia, 39t.S9J,4»3rM7* 

Hoxt&mtih CraJtya built ‘-y \Tjny*- 
viiva, £98. 

— If □ lid ibmjt *te origin. tMjjO. 
Hrnnrt: Pieacs, Hall of, u 1«J1 In d r 

Forbidden City, 367. 

Hluaja, a ivpt of psviijuii. no.. 
JihtAxV d* i • l«* uf ■ vi u»eyed 

buildings, n*, | tW- 

lllM.'V ki:il ''-I'!:!.' 11 Sufirif 

kk'Jjfnvu 11*5, 

Hi mu . mev.il Mil ui Stum before 

Ikukllu iiri, jaS 

— revival ti ( under the Guptis., 37b, 
Hifmr^ni-Vif, on WiJrntram .(Tcbdlcrtutt, 

449- 

UiruN TwBO* (naititm nf Swanjc aim! 
!rrend of i‘» ori^n by, 497, Jofl 

— Ofl tranplr i,f Vatfaavain, iltjg, 

-AM? 

— viiiinj K s-iliuijf, irlf7. 

Hi 1 1ft 1- 

lln La*, iciTipfr? of, 3*4 
ilr-LAi. inacfiptinn. Aiy-fo-.u ItimLi 
bultdings rtier roil fu. 4€*7- 
HriMAM* llmbliim icinpk oil V>' 

— plan of, 35 j, 

HctiA, guy. 

Ho Kaksako Uw,«ar. »vpe r hdU- 
ings hi Siam, 3*7- 

Ho' Tsai, wnnl library, havimt M> 

SUrrOtuirliTtr privaK :;f<pu»»di Lfl HluL 

dhht huJU, 1*5. 

_ tyj, .if btilhJiltfyt in Sun), J37 
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Hoi Qirft, tare temples uf, ;;3^ j 
Howo^ya&Aj temple .it haJebkl, 
*6o. 

Hit. 31 ^ 

IIui-len> author of Ymi. agG. 

Hwo Ttf «**, group ctf five temple* u£ 
334 - 

HvfAi^Ki^t da* qf temples in i itru- 
vw w SS5h 

1 

!COSTOBAFTn\ 3 * 9 . 


VttUW, caw for the con- 
vcnictic* of the i ilizeii*, ^9. 

— civilization in p 4Qr3°* 

— koivnuh in, 49. 

—- Vedie knowledge oh 5 f ^ 53 - 

iKfULDCDLA, !>:, XK 

_ ijrnifjr ii^r uf 1 races ol' Indian 

arcldleeturc iru 3*6. 

loceic, cdora of Grttco»ilomau 
doors, 334. 

— Gtiedo-Roimiu order of colmnm, 
hot, satt. 

— tinted to certain dr.it ie% 


Idol, cLzujo and pnajet of 1 

— raalcriaii fur, 137. 

— nxcafurrJiiciit^ oK 134 

— of Brahma, Viihpu, 138. 

— of Siva, 139. 

— pedestal* oF p 139, 

leYAftf* mausoleum of. 37”- 
Ijyuir-itAH'iA, a ci.L'w ui - t:ycd 

buildings* t r 5 P tGG 

In Amt?, diiJtwii of temples m r'uVton/, 

Iicod-Aftvw, cW toLiitorii vt\iU Fer- 

sku* of T 37k 5 b ii/jr Ntrnm 

— order of 159. 

— (fcfb of orebUectuWp jCo, 
IjiDO-Ctisii^r^iAN. capkjlfl 1 3If, 

Ikd*a p nn auihumy on -in f (iter-fur? 
nHmikmed In Afd ati&ffi 155 tu v p 

— ardiitfctulte, de*:ri:ifd by B 157, 

— dn^loped through. *13. 

— image uf t in My>on rumples. 332, 

— anntf of n srpiarc in palace, (24, 
Ixtoiaka- (ox Chamiihaka-j EHAD- 

sAha, class of cars, 127. 

iHMA-rfNtA, a c)jj.» of EniMturcycd 
building*, iifi, 188. 

-gaie-houses, lift 

InaaWEfeAp capital d Champa, Dong 
Duong situated in, 333. 

lh’niiAVAiuiA^^ king of Champiij 333 

— king of Gfrndmih, a great builds 

539 - 


IftortVAt gablet, 37^ 

IftOijs ptuifii of Ddlii r ■j7fk See LottA, 

IiA-K^NTAp it dm of elcvcn-^iarcycsi 

build jigs, ii bi 1% 

IfilTASJi^ Lrick, yG. Ml. 

fcoiwtmrYA, rock-MJt temple in Ceylon* 

Rvaha-kaWTA. fei rlEU^i of flotli -5imey<-J 
buildings, its, if^8. 

I tea*, tnigraiitiii 


jAHAumu^Javti in Piolam/s geography. 


353 - 

Jakanoik who rc-erecErd 
pillar. 38a. 
jAtN| chariot* iaB. 


Aliuhabiul 


— difference between Northmt and 
Smithrxn styiesi, 77. 

— cesmtbfls Hmdu* 76. 

— imilffcreully ucalcd in AASvarfu, 
268-270, 

— ttyb of architecture, a vairkfy of 
Indc^Aryan order* stKj. 

— CCHfiplra. T t 5 * t 17 , 

— territory of pttV*I«K*j a&i 

— ihdi temples to lie bkiih outhde 
tillages and rnom^ 270+ 

— types o£g 146. 

I A 3 \ A ^UUEfiHA WA. vmi I ANA T JrIH 

144-146. 

jAitfiiiM^ dccadaiil hut tolerated in thoe 
of Aidaasifuit 270. 

— popular in ScHttbcnu Maraiba 
country under Clhnlufcyr^ 275- 
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jALA-PftAftA. drafUn t4 lp 

Jala-ijiJKOa, w.irrr-l’oH + 104, Mi, 

]ajlmjvara„ drain, iQjb ia3« 

(&jju£A, pcir&rstffd Eoceen, uB, 

JawSWiaka fur VSjlifeva or Am- 
ViMiKir;. rmiifi ef uror*, TrtnpItS 
of, «7». 

Jana*a, land of, at. 

Ja.ma.ka 2, tuifofe, 354' 

— flaw uf iwdvMiorcyrd huiktingi 
for. 954. 2 57' 

Iama-*Xnta, a class of eight-storeyed 
building, »!& i8fl. 

JaKAxa-raNTA, » class of tw*hf*- 
storeyed hull dings. 

Jakoama. movubk cW< of idols, 
‘ 3 & 

JanquAl, ipscriptirm, refe ren c e to re* 
construction of li Saiv:i temple In 
Java, 36a, 

Jarman (or P*atha«a), a moulding of 
the fdffsa, 141, 204- 

Javan. Chinese tim'd:, uf archil enure 
of, 369. 

— civil architecture in, 370, 371. 

— dwelling-homer in, 371. 

— history of architecture in, 360, 

— no distinctive tiaitii iu tiilEH nit 
druse? of buildings in. 370. 

— palace* m, 370. 

JatJS, kind of hoatl-drcMi. 131. 

— suited to Brahma and Siva, 13a. 

— to Rati, 132, H3 

Jat^jUta In* ad-dr es for the seven 
utges, t47. 

JaIara, illustrated in ihr mural paint- 
liiji* of C-ivon of ThmiMiul Buddlnn, 

3'Mr 

— t ulpturrd in Sufchilaya. 339. 

— te|mt*ciitA1ioni 111m, in Uom 
BuJui, 357. 

JatA-uuxuta, headhunt of fbahmi, 
13O- 

J^Tl, cLuo of buildings, [05, 113, 14, 
187, fifig, 

— — phalli. t 4 <>. 

- pr&k&a t 116. 

— la iri&TuWjprm.i, <^4. 

— ihstfie nf pavilions, 130. 


Java, architectural remains in, 354. 

— lii'isis invited from India to, 3f>4- 

— Hr.iijiniinixm in. Ixdnff BwWJtisi 


— Buddhist shrinta in, 354-358. 

— rntutfjdort nf Indio with, 353. 

— distribution of notes in tt>WU» in, 36). 

— drainage of rivets in. 3G0-3G1.. 

— cpJyp ophlc reftrences to Hindu 
buildings In, 360. 

— Ifmitii shrines in. 35^^10. 

— Indian eolonizatioct of, 353. 

— 1 ■■ref encr to, in SSmpona, 353. 

— town-planning in, 36 f. 

Java, chi>; nf gate-hfiiuns, i(8, 
JayAbasa, chu* of hail*. 404. 
JavWHJaPBA, does of mtflpai in Supfa- 

bhfddgama, 195. 

jAVACUAWOtu, kitiff of Trigurta or 
Jaimiidhitm, -aSn. 

JaYAPA, n proprirtiun in nn arehiuc- 
tuml hicjj tunncut. 105, 10B, 1100. 

Jay ala, pavilion, rued a> a tuimneT 
retidenne, UO 

JayAMTA, a qunrier for temples of Isa, 
if a. 

J AVjvfirJ, ft moulding In SsfirabMigara, 
1W3, *30. ,___ 

jAYAtrnxA, hind of one-ftoreyed build- 
mgm 114. 

jAVAVAtutAff, hi rig <if Champa, 338, 

— king of Cambodia, 33B, 
JA¥AVa«man II, femur led Cambodian 

kingdom and Anchor Thant, die 
capital 338*33% 345 - 
Jetavah^uAma, of, aot. 

I JfcTAYANA-vfnXRA, temple, agfl. 

Jn A. MahAmaI toPADHYAYA Dr, G. N., 

435, 428,439. 

— nu Muwisint architecture, xiii, 428. 

JnrjKiniY, 43-45. 

— date, 44 

— hke-dwdlcn in Stiulh, 44-45. 

— (be remains at. 44, 

JntvA, of a 1 mla nee. 136. 

J|va-oowAuin, dooibes ■ixty-four am 
in detail, I, 7*8* * 4 . * 7 . « «**• 

jnTTT, hill dwellings traced it, 45. 

Just), temple suited to, istj. 

Jyoti(sii; -kAsta, u daw of sb-atoreyed 
buildings, i <5. t88. 
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INDEX 


K 

Kaiux, Valley of* Jfu/tei in, zqh* 
Kjjeel, doling* bciu«i of. 30.: 

— fritla i if. *\ti% 

K an Xfkk j d.'iiS o!Hurt ^iorcv^il build¬ 
ings. &15. ilKF 

— — round type of building 190- 

laip 

— kind tif « f in pit in Su^atM^am^ 

Lij>l I L- toll >JC> fd bn! u\ i ngs, H i 2 - 

ig> 

— of niEtc^iost^fd btiildirm iju* 

KAxau. m kind of plant* 107. 

K tr&w+tkipcd sr-d* 99* 

KjutOiAKiiAA r 1 pttvkuj UuddkA, 
iX .iff' ol, 319. 

Kaia^-Kaka t od£ ol thr tbirc Kafir 

fort* ai Wahhiui, 30 ^ 

KAlakOtAi potsom mark <n. in ilic 

ntrk of Sira* * 39 , 

(□lla-mux ua, cb» of phalli , 

Kai^lIa tOrlCutAiiA a daii Ql n uiaf 
type of buildirig*, 190-191 

— ftnial over th^ 261 

— mod feature gl Nfifm *tyk, 

KaLj^ak 3 Erin pic tal, 34H. 360. 
Kalavut-a, authority on axchhtxaurt 
in A /4 APLf^rr, 153 n. 3 * 345 , 

K.A1A. iiTi-rg^ in b,mptn of Java, 35B- 
359. jkrDiHtuA, 

Kas rd^rent-r to lurluicciuial 

dsuaiL in work* of, 95. 

KaU&QA, 4 CU 34 of bvtlVMtof^d 

buildinp. 254, 257. 

— a style gl archiiotture owmritmed 
bi epigraph itnf retard#, 3$G, 207. 

— Ltjiirit of Ftfttftl itylr. 457. 

— mmty ofi ^56 

— ova! ear of* 127, 

— taf. rgi. 

K^u^ua-xasta p a das* of rndve- 
itoreytd budding, fi6 p 1% 

Kae i^ii ^t-iiRA i h modem Topav^ or 
Polmsmiiiva}, c vtitU «fi £92. 
KAi^A-veiRittA* ornam^iiial tnm t 130, 
* 3 ^ *3*. 140, 


Kalya^a, *j cl4*si of five - roreyeef fruifd- 
i8£L 

Kam.u^ (tit cliu^ H sis- 

aioftfvrtl hnildin^ U\ 
KAMAtA-AKSntAs A du ; of ^LX^ionTt d 

buildings iflfti 

li.vft! a das uE tbTrr-stiirrt.rJ 

bull dins*, U5 r 

iQj^uwiitlYA-wlTJp AMigncd to fifth 
cciuury A*is t 251. 

— borrowed from dra 1 ^ ji 

upoii by d^mWWriiJ, 351. 

— indeblrtl to, soft. 

— piragt* identical With Sid:rtmjd , * 1 

* 5 1. 

KauanpaU, paiiiniiK in Miraa rl^fhr 
wills 

K^ua^Citra. lira retired ig in, w 

— (Jitssjfj^atiun of wru in iirtnibip 17- 

18. 

- sixty-fruit art i *pcdfin1 3. 

- tixty-tever] art* emttWtraiini In* 

5 “> 7 - 

— Li*duta£±i of ihe Jtna in, 10-19, 

KA^cniOjA-wu, we of ilir six jmcknl 
divi&iom of rhr pmitfnila r^i of 
ludin, 3ill 

7 L\ a'm a p a FT,hiceciur:d t ii I >jttii 

jy*-Umiiiic^iJ)y muJ rsccoflivdy treated ■* 
ittp 

— chapter? tnumeratedp T05. 

-— tlscripiion of hvoty kirufi «f 

bi4k&^t in, soj. 

— del nil* of ffi: mrisiirn lakiiii from, 

tan, 

— jifiirral ilrsrripiloti of hasci iio ao+ 

— rrftf fence to three Jtylia of 

kirehiLecture in, 207, 

— rebtion of hwlebadivw in^ 

Miimdhtt 240. 437. 

— wjanty details aUxtl prrlesmh in, 
loij. 

— types of buililtiti>4 in, tn^' 1^ 

-compaivstj widi lliose of PurS*&> 

8 riba'-i.tmhita. Mdn.rrJrd^ a ™ 

Sufvui/ttfdvgMna, 

Ra^ii'a {of KasumraI, fillet. * mooltl- 
iny:, 10*1, 141, 9O4. 

K AMrA-nA«pj*A. a i>T>e of fia«i i frt > 

304. 








IXDBJl 


Kampa-Ka*^ a, a compound moulding. 
204. 

KamtOXG*, in 'Full, 3fi a 

— in GrJrbes, 35m 
KAQva. dan of prdt&nt, 1 if*. 
Kauahax., temple ot, af>i- 
Ka-'iD \a ValleT, nifiata at, 315. 
KanokAp temple* it ^ afls-ago. 

Ka$ql\ to?- 

Kami skua. win> sent missuttiartc* to 

Siam, 323-323* 

iiAfiKAcm r, hcfaMltaped ,«ltar, 3^13. 
X.viK\s\ abtictlti. tjJ 4 - 
RAktaxa, da* of iwoHftorcycd b*M- 
“W* "a* ..... 

KMA« K * d*B oT sii-smrcyeri bund* 
Ui^, 115, 103. 

Ramt»a ioi Gala/. moulding in Supra- 
3 [> 3 * 230* 

KANoiiAitA (or Gala], >■ mouMitig* 
the; j&J/Aflp 14*. 

KATi^jALA^Aiiiih Ap unc of the treatises 
drawn upon by iS<myrrc*>rt. tftt* 
KjUWA. b mousing, 3 a}. 

Kara^on**, aiidn.i fijrLilicatkMa at* 
2^9. 

KAltAftft&A t faik I-r*- 
Kakaka. JYf Kala^a. 

EABAit&OAWA* ftrebiiccmrat matter 
technically treated lit* ©“89. 

— dijipicrs enumerated, 89-5^ 

— dciaib of LEfci measure Likm 

fromi 7 W* 

— KimiLirmra with M&tni&Mj 89* 

Kaui^a, for ail tanak 

ddliri, J-IrJi-id/jtp Aiiruu/m, 

— for {TljtjWji, 150. 

— for rani-divmc bring*, 148 

— details of, l$t, 

KAitA^iiAm:, ihrinr* and tonpks at. 

3 ‘MM- 

SjoiI. dqjbatit, used w decorative 
design. tu8, 

Kakkota, builder! of pi'Jlmt and ton- 
pin. in Kashmir, ‘.'87. 

K am £.. pilin' at. and its capital, 362. 
Kan«>TiA t a clsu* of villa go, t«o, 220, 
39 S. 


KajiNa. a miiuldtnp, 204. 

KaUnwaiiua, a compound moulding, 
204. 

Iv,ui ka-paula- 11 t ia‘(oa, painting upon 
checks, 9, 

Karhik&u, clAffi ai hoik, 404. 

Kasumik, Jiimorjr of. 387. 

— reliipous rmidilioiu in, 387 

— temples of, aft7--j8n. 

Kajrapa. 3 previous Ituddlia, bathing 
ferment of* Shwe Dagou. H* 9 - 

KaWai-a, Isiiptcn tKnrcwod Horn, in 

Stimg) jlft.i, fOi. 

.— cuimr, mi*4)urci&cnl unit inidQC 01. 

* 47 * 

— one of the (nraapa, iw> 

Katas a. unnlrt, 131J. 

KAntKJLUDtr, capital of Mqntl, 284* 

*85, 

— temple r.i ratupti near* 
K.'.pi-rrTTtA, T'-rt! ruintd 1 he Joins *3.V 
Rato KvmasA, built the t»de of 

Kunanuifo, 371. 

Katju, Kojf'iu* Da K, N., aduiow- 
lcdgmcn! of help tetri ved final* %xn 
KUuttttttAftVYOOA, 3 GtW ««, <t- 

KapwAhi. wm of the leva* mothers, 

KaumuoT. one of the tretrttta drawn 
upon by Swkgraht », * & 4 - 
tCAif^pr^rvA, first Indian lung* tA 
Champa, 

KavSalva, dap of halls, 4*>4 
KAuhcA, pi'ilbn uiexl a a hunt 
stable, tat*- 
Kavi, chrankla, S 33 - 
KAwa^auajo s t-fUt-SfA, mtulimi ol 
verbal |Riviio, Ilf. 

KkuU, 354- .. 

K £ n H> 17 tt. A- B., ou -Wf^a **± 1 - 
terture, xlii, 423. 

Kiwm. a moulding, 004. 

Ki.wfU.ir, 37 ®- .-, fcj 

KiftAUt, A ftaiMfrtwrivMtnreycd build¬ 
ings, n 6 * 109. ^ 54 - 353. fl 57 < 
K14AUAK0HA. bftul-drc-, railed to 
Sfijuiviili aft<l Siviin^ 13a* 

— W queens Of UhuXja and narns- 
dm, I J2. 
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Ki^aritaka, e 35 , n. 2, 

KtSA-MAKJ^A-KALtlAtA^ iiri OS hair* 

drc^iitg, *4- 

Ke&ajia, a kind of tuigle^toccycd build* 

fugs* I i4 h f»7* 

“ of three-Moreycdl buikliti^. iif,, iWb 

Kid'AVA '^r NJtaAYAx.M, name of 

Viili^u, 272- 

KllVAItA-NAUAKA* doss irf tOWtU* IC14, 399. 

Eey0ea p amiki, 134- 

KiiAij/lLiKt xmsnbEa Hindu temple*, 
god. 

— shrines af, 306, 

EHApOiA, a class of ocia goiml building, 
t$I* 

ExLAjufiJftD, I emplo nl, srbo, 261. 

KnARDffrniip insm'iuimn, 307, 

— in 1 brine*„ as proof of their Indian 
ortgb, $oG. 

— zuvmiucripi tiu 294. 

— tablets an, 305.. 

Kiiahvata, a thus of towrtu, f0u|, 106, 
ftW, 399 

ECua&Av a Tibetan Lama, Butfhnuifi of 

Nepal ascribed So, 287. 

KrAta-Unkij, wooden stakes, mi. 

Kheta, a clan of temm 104, 1330, 3951. 

Kiiurii, avHiariftn of, 323. 

— Dravidian inscription td n 324. 

Kbora, Buddhist shrine, 314. 

KiiSTAx, 4i 1 pedal civilization of its 
own, 295. 

“ Buddhism established iu p from 
India, |g|. 

— find of SL Rhlns &\ t 594. 

“ under Chinese jupmuaty and 

influence, 295, 

— Tibetan Lidlumct; 295, 

Khuowc M* t Cham temple at* 330, 

Ktmuuaa, in rrltdj ttf, 

301. 

KJi>, adc-bolt, llnch-pln, 127. 

KOKH, ftine druses of 125* 264 

— the nlne-frdd division pre-mp- 

pom an empire, 265, 

— Ihtii cnni'tu, tinou£> ftud revenue, 

1 a6 

— their 'j unification h 125. 

—■ their rejjKxlivis possess aipna, *25, 


KsffO'i New Monastery, descrilied by 
Kn-hten, 

— description of, 296-297, 

— identified with SattUijc comment of 

Hiniieit lj4ng, 297* 

— of wood, 297. 

— situated mtt of K bourn capital, 
2 ^6. 

— took fio years, 396. 

KjxnmX- yA 1.AYA, bracelet unci ankle r* 
Sited with link bells, 134. 

Kjnnara (KjNWARt^ iaiflgej of 146. 

— used aji decora dec dfsiipis, *30. 

Kiv-ro, imperial pahre at. ill plan ond 
&itjii,L ament, 370-37*. 

Kjr.vgr^ma, v fiber in Kangrn, Vftidya- 
ufvtlia temple in, 289. 

KjraAa^antra* right moulding*! in, 
2^3, *30, 

— five classes qf calumny in, 228-229. 


KHriE^>iLASTA # a measurement, qfL 

Kqdrava, 107, 

Koia, [citi, 

Kolaxa, 3 class of forta, ro.f, 221, 399. 
Kona, das of bulldiiup In K&ttikfyima, 
* 35 * 

KonIoamaxa, a previous Buddh^ 
svut^r-dippcr rjf, 319. 

Ktonow, Dr. Steia, 435, 

Korea, dovdopijetH ot wooden corn- 
Trurtinn in, 369 

— origin of Japanese architecture 
from, 369. 

KosnyuAp chamber, rob, t$&. 

KosptaUA, a class of Buddhist 
f haityu, rpecinl features of, 287, 

KonrrHA-rrAUailA, a kind of pilijrri 

plbvter, no, 201. 

Kof Ait, architecture remains at, 319- 
Kota Rani, widow ui' hut kuu- of 
Kashmir, 287, 
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Knu Daoaea, 292. 

kind of !icftd^hnt$\ 31, t}^ 

— viaicd In Narayaiuij Chakravartin, 
Adhiraja* 138. 
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ISBEX 


Kottr, stale of Borneo, inscribed stone 
pillar; found at, 35*- 
Krishna. of the style of the Plains, 
especially Beft^nli type, alM»« 

— OTiuple nl' i>l Puttn i 
IviitvAviKAJ-PA, derivation and con- 
junction of verbs, lti. 

Kami. Da., sGo. 

K$iif,ma, glfiiii '".if buildings in AJuttt* 
iljyiwiit, ip4- 

KmitfAtfA, A ?tuiuldill{i 111 ihr (<:$*, 

141. 304- 

KoiEftUCilutn’jA, J cnmpoitm) ntoiilJ* 
inp, 'J04- 

KsnDnitA-K.A-ai a, a compound mould- 
ins. ®*t- 

KspmftA-tt.lsl, vtTtilmlr, ufl. *30. 
KnnJUHA-t*4D«A. a compound mould- 
«S» 9<H 

Kuak-Yin, goddess, worshipped by 
women, afc. 

KtntjAXA. .1 etnas of towns, 104, 330 , 

m 

KuHLftl ICriAH, who destroyed Fagan, 

3 * 7 * 

KunrA, discovery of Boats' Manut* 
cripia from, S94. 3 f«r>. 
KupVA-ITAiUirtA, j Jlialcr, ioq. Ml. 

KuchduAsia, originator of K.nitduiuifin- 

ftrt, 9 . 

Kukkcta, eaiff f«i 1 ;17> 

Kvkkut* vifuonA MAiypArA, jpmKia 
to witness each-fights from, 134. 
KtTmri, niivr of wheel, 1 * 7 - 
KwhHuXsHa. u type of bases. fog. 
20 +, 

Kul^uh.Travv rj ivjli.jii used forStar¬ 
ing perfumes. 120, 

KuiJU-a, cage for, 137. 

Kui.attha, 107, 

KewAi, opening in the centre of the 
rout, 304, 

Ki-uJIm, authority on architecture tn 
Mftfsjht -/Vibiff, 34J. 

Kttmakaot,'i i t.v, RmjKarnr, religious 
belief* of; 375. 


KtrunuA, a mo id diner, soq. 

— in Stcffi'abhAdSgarrvif 303 , 33 ft 

— nino-slot-eycd building resembling 
water-jar, 19a. 

K.t“JiiHA*T5AynirA, a type of bases, 109, 

to ), 

KTTMUFtA-rTAWtitiA, type of Indian 
Cdhcmiii I" 1 - soi, toy, 228-2*9 

KvVIIL’KII'M, 326, 

— three at Vat Jw, 3*7. 

Kcmuaitak, laecaviuirm at, 379. 

— hail at, inscribed (o Afokti, 403. 

Korun A, torus or unrated, n mould* 

ST 1 If, U<4- 

KujreHA’BAfninA, a type oTbnMsi, tot>, 
304. 

KotTTOA-ativrALA, liiitJ of bead-dim* 
for querns of Pifjhnllji, PafUidiutm, 
ruu, 133, 

KnrfpALA (Kuxtala), ear-ring, 134. 

— kind nf heud-drest tutted lu Sarv- 
vati .iii.l Suvitii aud Rsii. 132. 

— In die i.jueeu nf ihtikjiiMfiin, 132. 

KryriiB v w« for* pot, Attribute of Brah¬ 
ma. 138. 

— of Saiusvat! and Urulimani, 143, 

*44, 

RnfttA«A» (ypr of budding! described in 
fthazkhm'Pttr'ipi and fj.rifiat-Sdrilfriid, 
ityj, m- 

KiiftJA.t-Uatu.. perforated screens of 
elrphflnt’s eye pattern, fiB. 

ICtd)A£A KtrfijA, imitation of shrine 
of, in jrtvu, 3G0. 

KAiSjxRlYA. cage for, 137. 

Kruo ha k - fiM. uioimd of. figs* 

— ran aim sgft. 

__ jimil-iritin with Kabul Valley and 

TariU. fftffen, 196. 

KOttJiA'JUT. type nf *tl*n, 303, 

KCta. ptantwle, 130 . 15^ 

KnN-'wjTOp castJrof, 371. 

KuTfistA. parr of MadhyurAngu, 130, 

K.YANfcrA.y(iyi. temple nf, tuiving arrh 
and vault, 320, 

KyamULTHAi wlm built AdsmIa and 
Niigayua temples, 320* 
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b 

l-MiAAMfi, n.1 kin is i cry of, ^ W ■. 

La^-Sok, caw • 33fj. 

I j,o rn .»-5 nr.^ fYOTm -*J ua, oij [wentf- 
otie rliTP:;i to be olnantd in rort- 
tuestttu with boJUim;, y4 
L*ja, iG 4 . 

LAir.-nwn.mfu, iti Sindh, 45, 

LakbhuaSa Cuand&a, VitidvAiiatb 
temple of Kangni built under, stBry 

[ . aerhw J, fcuutlr energy. Attendant m- 
VUhmi, tgB, 142-143. 

— image of, 143, 

— tempi a .in/i imuen ol, in Siam, 
1*5- 

I AK-ruul-CruVlftTM, tempir of, in \ . 

till, SIT. 

L%L “ArifTT a-M tncrArfpA, kirn; of 
Kuihmir, whit hiiih ir-mple nf Mur- 

LliiJj, afty, 

Lm.jta-vkita.ia. .Uf» retain! 1- ,,, , 

3 * 

— bctlcr knowledge «1 «rr> in time 

4 - 

— wnttul rcvidiliotn for cultivation 
(dLLru.4, i 7 . 

LliiAisit, vG j, 

Lamua-Maha, kind of linear mesrurc- 
tneiu, 144, 197. 

LamtctiM, mjdrm name of HiUipiinva- 
puia, Jt6, 313. 

LAnaAla, jllupe of (Twiviliom. uo. 

L.UW LljilVOQl^LMO (Tjaniu), tin If of 
350 - 

— viipj). Pit t,' ail toaqdrt of, in Java, 
350 - 359 . 

— plan, MiutpuiKsi, and (aivutp < 

a>«- 359 - 

LauhjyA-Aiauaj, ASrian pillar nfj 381, 1 

LAimtVA NATAHMAni. AfjjLin rsHLir 
of. 303 , 

Lmow -ir Natkko, JtyfrffufMa Mr*. 

fuWL-j, on Miinudra architecture, 444. 
I.f. Bow, Db„ 382. 

UuYEMinA, .i put-wia. earlifi! & - 
.urifilr of jqiiarc Templet, 319-340. 


[jiNvi Ann via, wh-rh merman frescoo 
aditfiung royal paIutm in lOuKart. 

Jj'-t/ctHiAvi iiYNAtrv. th'lr itiMripticKi» t 
mid religion, ciiiisc from VdfvTili, 585. 
Lien, of the Camfly of Kiu, luuiulatlm 
of kingdom of Chum pa by, 330. 
LikehA, ii Hicitrui'CnienL oB. 

LllAvati. dcHCriptloo of jp>nnifln hi, 

lH- 95 - 

Lino a of Siva, lour-fit ceil linage nf ■. y- 

— in Uie Mysflui i^roup of Uttijpfca, 

333 - 

— lype* of temple* lm\ in 
306. 

LtftaAAaODt, ber Afnt ill n, 152 

LtiSfrtA-l’uwAjfA. afdiiffi’tiir.d matter in, 
83. 

Li^aA-VHijiAiiA., plitllm, 1317-141 

Lwmx^ *« Fili.ht, 

t$*vm 4 Annuli o( 29I 

— legend about liir temple uf V'ntt- 

raY^u, sgfl. 

— Titatan vtmoa of the fegend uf 
ihr origin of Somite convent* lift 

LwAi dad, pole, alto pillar craved on 

grave, 5& 

LotfA, iron, 13 |. 

1 jduA’MaiiApAv^* Grail fStasspi Mcmai- 
icry, 

Lctk^a, Mtburity 011 ftrttdttrture, np 

'fJttdjilMt 155 Hh a, a*. 

LukA XJkmh, pagtxk In I 'ngan, JiB. 

LiT-TkAT aLa, nticLuiam on Jain iit-iiirx 

146. 

IjbU ! f s tcmplt- nf. ascribed to YisJtrvfti' 
rmn p ^ 

Lolttjii, cove of, 373. 

l*WMIY, Buddliht inoiLiLtcry t 3^5 

— diniiigujihin^ fealum af, 364, 
LOHWW, wcjodoi iliipx TtiodeSr of, 
J.^riCAm;RT« temple ttt, 3^5. 

Lotos, aitribuic af ViahyU, i^iL 

LtjpA, -hi ducliiicetiiral 113, 'T 

— sloping roof, lie* mo. 

Lt?ANc» PmiAlAWO, modern name 
GhudhA-ringdi! 31^. 








fNDSSL 


M 

*f*fritn <:ngm m yuA-fUfiMtiJA, finl ratt¬ 
ing t*Timages, is^-' 5 g - 
Macuiva-deU, a 55. 

M •jmYA-ir.UtA, middle conn, no, 133, 

Mmuhca-kAxia, it L-laj/ of iwelve- 
itarr.ynl lmildiim?, ! J*j, t&o. 244, 
837 - 

^mijsVau.',. iijLmuiiilLlte tyj»e .J leu* 
iitiii nyrtem. 14.5, *53* 

M whva- k\ tiuA, them (w. 130- 131, 

132, 

\f Akita, ardiltectar.il '•in"'* ■> lit lit* 

portu, ry,. 

Mmiauh s, Uf,4 

M.ia;riUi, clfts? nl r .irlvc 5i'in-. ';l 

buSdiogs, asi, 

vl Aoaph A -ttetT a, a djisa of f.vclvr- 
Ttortycd building} s ifi, rtty. 

St Am $UERDU. kins' of Persia, 3*1 a. 

MamahhAuata, Ir.illlc-unrtM?* in Ang¬ 
kor Vfti. 34s. 

— Hcttriplion of town* .kb} palace* 
In, 438. 

— h*ll* fdisrml (o In, 4 if 

— iiifitlrmt depleted in Stamen; 
temple* Ircim, $.28. 

temple M Pagan. y « 1 . 

M>itAnEVA. temple ni l r Sian, aifii. 

MauAshtfuka, galedunw of t!ir Hfili 
court. 110, 333, 

MaH l-fcANfA, n dust III fiywi*rood 
hutlrlingi, 1BS- 

— ot eight*! orcycri building*, 115, 
•89. 

M,U(A-I,AK£!!*l[. I 143. 

— image cr. 143. 

M.\irA->iAffvJUsi, fifth fflfun, irf>, I S 3 , 

m- 

MAitAtmt.'jA, ii cornfnuml tnnulditifh 
tl B, 

MauWadma, 191, 

Mama-daumaha. a rliu of round type 
ot build mss. 19a 


MahA'PTtu*, type - 3 f pedestals -suited 
tot: jdoJ* n f l riftil . 139. 

Mali a&Aja (or AduiAaja.)* di.tiiot 
lor, 137-1-ill. 

—duj of fchigt, 134, 133, tan, atij, 

4*»4 

— lord uf nemi kliigtturiu, atkj. 

— Tiiusi Mnm; to *da?' or lunar taco. 

a<>S- 

— tftrant for. 139. 

MAdfeiKA, king of €c}km, 391. 

M Air k -Sufi a 11 a a-?u rrS, rtr: ti pti on nf 
■ flight if naifi in, jv. 

MauaTAHTRa, authority on nrcbhco 

tint, in SfftmitiTu, 155, n. a, 245. 

MauAvacoa, refereUCM to jojiiid' 

lurid mitrcxi in, 7s. 

MahAvaAHa, chnirith* -if Gcyluti, j*Ki 

Qt)U 

— iiit of Ll'h liiuldlibi lukiauirio 
wot by Ak'L.i to clilfticfil paite of 
the wiiild, 524. 

MauAvJaa, image in S aittvataUlu 
injiplo of Kiingra, alk), 

MahAvrata, dnjts of phalli. 13^ 

Mwi'-wn* /a . chart at 

fnr, 140 , 

— dis; of ilia's. Ilf 133, 12b, 2tjf 

H l H- 

— lord mi three khipiiumi. 164, ifij. 

— throne for, 129. 

M>ii>jfbnt one of thr st-rai mnlhnj, 

142 

Mauf. I42, 143. 

— iiiuRe J43' 

Maniatm a, «-a of », up. 

MAhOHAva. car for. 137, 

— thient of tWty fcr ere»t 
109. 

Iit^Uumr, titiKT’. counttfe* under, 

3 * 7 - 

MaIapajitt-. (or JtetAtatfAl, rapiml 
of Jav*, 361. 

X^aJapapit. kitiffdom orjitvji, Sumatra 

LMldCE, 34B. 

MAiJANUAVA, hath. I if 
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Maji-hua*. J)w. R. CL, xii, 330, 333. 

— on Indian ^ricin of Cham i.rdik 
lecture, 337- rtf. 

.Makaua, crocodile, ilkyI ns dmeurAlive 
ddifjw, 1*8. 130. 

MAtJtfcA-gurttiiiAgA, fflr-peiwinrit with 
crocodile pattern, 13.4. 

iLtK.d±A--tu>T»AiA. eat pendant, sttri* 
bate of Sanuvatl, t<$a. 

— of Mahl, 143. 

MiitAiA-ruoA^a, ardi, 130, i;;i, 146. 

MIlS, godaiiti, 135, 

Malay P&oranfiA, cnrtcapniuU with 
Malay a Jcix, 316, 

MAtAYA-ui*A, uur of the dr. undent 
stuie# ortiic pcuuuulu, till id India, 
316. 

MaujeA, buildings, (35 n, a. 

— oval type of bunding? (for A/awic 
ol Agm-Pv&ia in Gawjti-Ptitfoij). 
rpo, 

MALYA-onATTtANA-vntALrA. an of mak¬ 
ing gnrbmdi. ft. 

MAlyaja, type of paviiioir, 1 it). 

MAscaijaftoum, raifm resembling 
Cham atwaura, ittj* 337 

MAttA, kind of linear cicasufcrneiils, 
“ 44 - <97 

MAt-AfonnA, iiuihority on architect me, 
in MAniiir^ 155 a 3, 245, 

MaNA-iikai>raka, dots of hulk. 4..4 

Manadeva, Hog el Nepal, patron of 
MintitSra, 3B2. 


-- Bodhnaih ehtiilyj ascribed to, afij, 

MAnaxaLpA, milium ly mi an-J liter tin 
in MawxxSrn, 155 ti. 3. 

Ma^Anoula, Lind i r f adgitla (nc-Jiure 
tnctti, 145, 153. 

MAna&Aaa. j bLuik in (hr .TrchJtcrtura 
hstory ot India, BUlmJ by, *. 

— a class of Ritkii, $*3. 

— a compilnrinn of Standard wori 
on tndiitccturv, jB^ 

a kiaiLf of 

llwfc fa 'hr arfhiiccis, 


TSEiJa • ‘■s* 


\ 

M ksh? \ri % -iillmr ;irquAttllrd with 

CO 11 i I i E lr > z: y tlf Ihlll'Jingl Cli&liTKtt in 

slir ihtn Judiii, 156-^57, 

iititbodliei on ardjjtrc i mre coimnnri 
ivith ibuw of Mateya- jhit&na rind 
it a, *|6. 

— ludifcmy a:s mchiiectuir m f j 55 

n. a, 245, *iA& 

— be lorn BnhaUsaMittT and tkwc la 

— hdaiapng *r> ihe Copt* pa-toj* ,-70, 

A/ lAflJ- :::m tu ftj ¥ . _ p^ 

in c!third lO, 20$, 

— cimpler? ^Kjrrmvcd tram, ra 

Sis*gr^ r ifl*. 

— — idratk il with flfi- 


“ coinpat aibm tni^iixcmmli of 
tnlumEu, tff,, dnlJf with in ^r^aldr 
detail in, tfs.tn in oilier frcntiict, 20J+ 

— c«ttprecj wish sra, 23 O- 

— comi^inn with i2i. trealiv& of Thai 
name, 302 , 

— dare of. srfte 

— dKw&ijrcmnpantd in, 

I — UdJMti of vilbp^m tn, 

— ^^rirnSdr cniifi-Tinm for hcinR 

^v h rj# fC li. HITdtr Uptis, 'i 7 7 h 

— iriEKiIdlit^B r}»crtli«I m T ^03 p 

— five Ordtrj jjj, !^oi, ; jB, 

-uf ^Lulminit in t 

—- fullcc Thill A/v/ija* 4Ud 

run^uj mid hi three 

important acdtltrrmriil autirn^ 

* 49 > 

— Ift'JchEf rt a- \ r edir, .Tatty epui and 

eitly tvarlu, 

— intK flVi tin trra I stifn 1 (if Bu ddli.hi* 
^nd Jain* bv, 9GB, 

— imerpreuUyn tjf t 338- 

— its rdatirjf 1 to Apnrpir-taktitMhi+ 

Mrtt, 171, 

— known U> Agni+Ptrrg$s+ 82, 

— know a itnd tited in 4JI [in^iVrs 
«r oiidcnt frulia^ oio, 

— king of Mihiva mniiiorid Eel Dw 
I'armira-tik'mtq, 

— Jnrjjrty drawn upon hy Vf^i- 

t6t k 

— nnui(.fcCT of uiPtfldiiJ^i 
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JKElEX 


MAkmAKA, BicAWrcmPtU, f'j7‘ 

— w rutin nrd in Agm-FatiH*. JJti. 

_ rujnira of the mmiltlingj in. 

203^04. 

— nine dame* of palncwi In. 

— rimetsrn uL-t^«a of Lma in, 204 

— ninety-eight ktncli «f hull ding’ da* 
tribal in, 207. 

— nol inter dun .Ihriaw- nnd. Hhs< 

— (tiur-siurcyed buildingi in, 113, 115, 

— opinldm of >dviLir> (®, 42 sv 


— fCcngTiiwa iui enrpirr reaching dir 
four tcai, 264. 

— te fi genc a to aAguhi miinui, UlS 

— — m DaisikiprAtatfurrilii, 2[>i ija. 

— —- (cn-ttf la mcwiurcnunrl, rgg, 

— i'<: 1 lj 1L?in of indebtedness with 

[Jflf, lUld i. 

— — Mat:y.>, Hhatiihjr,-, -iniJ .tj’sri- 

Pma^iU bikJ =77. 

— religious attitude oT. 

— respect shown W Utabirv-tn nnd 

pmliiertinn for VaMmavism, aW. 

— Sinat'bmira Indebted to. j 70. 

— rimibrity In Vitttmto in ihe pinl*-?- 
tiltfi ©T purely aJcbitectUftd nmllera, 

■ nimira 1111 l j contents of chap tern, 2 rj, 

— iktetj. lypa <>1 pcd.sialir t]e?erit>ed 
in, 204, 

— standard work on arclutrtUoie, 

ayft-iCg. 

— ity]« ealiiLidvrly treated in, joj, 

— thirty-two aulWiika oti tutiulo 
tiarrTj, 1/45,-240, 

— two 247-24S, 

— two acta cj 1 unites of llir oidcn. 


OOi, 

— type* of ImiV-iiog) in, 113-116. 

)8^t^ 

— — described in, iftS-tfig, 

— — CfwnjcitTil with the**' of ^ 

.If «tiyi+ t aim) H/mi'Mi-s- 

PWlUUli, lt-rj |J Itthti&y flWtiik', 

SupHtbhtd- agarnot, 195-1 <p. 

—■ urunrurntMtical language of, 237 

— uic of pomun in, cruder than in 
SOryuiiddhunta, 253, J54 


MakAS-arA, .jjitij In ibref different 

ifJUH, =^9, 

— written under llir iiilluener of the 
unifying authority of an empire, 
363-264. 

Mana/iarpa, name of an architect in 
tivo epigruphic records, 2 5,3. 
M1 m*TkAVVAp 4UU£^ railempcrri' varti- 
ficatioiu, 16, 

MJLrtAVA, di» of hnlU, 404, 

.VUnavii, authdrity tut architecture in 
M&Ut&a, 153, IU i, li-15- 
Ma<? ha, pan of Madli yaranga. 59, 
l$o, 

Mtfti is.■.■t:\KtHTJi, -r type “F base, 100, 

£□4. 

Mancha .Atnyi, •• rfat: i>f p«3eslal, 

tofh 201, 

MaKeha-kA-Vta, a dail offbur-ttorcycd 
huililbig, its, tdM 
hfwwnq, ito. 

Masala, kind «f head-dress suited to 
Kali, 132. 

MAflpAi.rtA, eiiLts of Itimfs (24, ti*,, 

264, 404. 

— hr-ai-l-tlreo n£ 134* 

— 1 tiler rf a province, 26s, 

— throne fur, tsig. 

tIAVA fit SOTa/l'UiilA-MAKpAWA^ OT 
JlaO PAH- 0A14. UiitA, .-uithor of n 
taifra, 173. 

MtypAOA, different finiirt of, no, 234. 
_ divided in four classes in ^ipraMirf- 

jfgdflus, 195. ytoul 

_ hi c.itly cMJtEnpln o: Northern style, 

261, 

pnvUkwt, t|Ci, 105, in, 1 'i> 11 7> 

<3*- 

_ __ j n M&mtJtra, ii^-taoy tut- 
Mskuai'am. hall in a UravirjUu tmiplc, 
256. 

MAsttMJiA, square huil Itrrr-. IJB. 

- temp lea i» Snpr*M*ilagans, IJii- 
_ icn-staieyed bulWinPi tici-tyg. 

_ (wclvf-^tO'rycd buihliiiSt. t&T. 

Miuypi, moulding in «&**«» 

303, 2‘ju- 
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pi u n of, ii'a 

Ma^uala, throne for Maq&ata coronn- 
Uou, tag. 

— cqroimriyn, tga, 
MA(ji>n,\!fni(*'r/if.SrA| jvwtM <nnii- 

meitt for forewm, t#j. 

\tA(ftsitAiniV date Df mrTnJafirii in 
Sop hMa%a out, :u=i, 

MAVi-BitOtoivKAkHiUi, ate of mtlmr 
jnwria on the 7 

Micyrr.1, oval type o; (jnilriingx. ro*>- 

riu 

MjJlStAw, Iffl/W, ibuilnrfUc* with 

Mauri-Tim .tinI Kurgh.in 'fin, -390 

M*«t- Jiao a -j#A i* a (nr h%q aka ■ k aR- 
Ja«a>, err «f colouring pnrduua 

**hn«, 14, 

Ma&jFiha, haikiii, 135 . 

— (hire tinds of ituirrii.;'. i-.-r, t;| 6 , 
MAftjnnl, rrprflMiitfilinn of ;n mtujJ 

pain rings of Valiev of Minimi 
Btrddlia, 313 . 

— visiter! Ncjad, 385. 

^L^NOPjMEi%jiAr 7 A*viniiA.s l < ‘. r tyitlcm jaT 
menromOTor, $7-361, 

M vcoxhamI, 145. 143 

— ijcltmifs In the retinue -if Slttt, 143 , 

— image of, 143 . 

Mawu, AQtlinriiy nn ntdritccttne, 1711 , 

— a generic ijninr, aitv of ail nrchi- 
loct, 24 ( 1 . 

■ four Inn gencralioi!! T, jtjpi. 

— lieavenl’ ucliiir, 1 ■ rigmalrcl from 

Braun .1 24 Ti 

— mentioned In AtdaaiSfa j^= n, ^ 

s 45 * 

— “Hirer of VarjJtamhira fo ardii- 

toettiral matters, 343 , 243 . 

— iraclit s-imlt d Vlndhyat known li> 
Aryan* In timedi 4 ^ 5 , 

VUfrcniA, rJati c f phalli, 140 
MA 7 n:TTvliAYAeCttA?fOhEtS, u if^n'ur 
437 > 

Maao-taiCihITJ. rcirrnui! I(j uftf.Utl 

mtamre in, 19k. 

Masyijaa, orir nr tWtt fsttttiaiilt who 

JmiJr VaidyunfiiK* nmtple in 

Toy. 


cn|t for, 137. 

MaW t temple suited to, 223 , 

MAKHA\OFr.\*r< «AN,s, rnferried to hv 

My*, *77. * 

MawhaIa, Sra Jcmiv, 370, 41s. 445. 

— Odtoowfedguout to. lx, xL 

.VLsbTAMDA, 4 rdiiircmj,iJ lion <jf 

Kashmir, afty, 

- built [11 foiliLidjtyu, aifo, 

— courtyard of, aflg, 

— tetHplr of, siflft-siBy. 

Mascctjmk InrildingT, c r 4 
Mwri'sd, GXBtvalkfl 111, 47 

MasDjiajca, a tmauhtT of MadliVuniiv.*. 

T3<v 

UvirVA-PrnAKA, orddrtiurd matter* 
descrilnyl in. fir. 

— belong* to the f!|t|its jHfin.J, eytt 
citar detail* of th • live enden- m 

201, 

— ttalpsud with mhJ 

MattiOStA, 246. 

— eight lutttiUinj-s nicmiuturd in, ao«, 
*30, 

— eighteen profcwim nf nrrMlttiw 

*0, H5- 

— (tve orders or enfiiuuiji in a ‘ZzR. 

— liiciuiuiI with Bfaiti ij$m */tafptr 

Aid cl lit certain ruat l m ^ 

#:u &■}, 3 H - 240 


— — m™ufe£UciiE in 


i-id 

niciuill e314£3li 


— rcfci timer. 10 *u\*mLi 

in. 10U, 

— — (wenty kJujj in + 

20 7, 

r daUun oil’ iiiddi^iiic^sG ivitli 
t&r*, S+O. 

Ev.t-itu iypv* 01 Urii-Un^ ,n t <mj 
1Q3e 

— iwtany^vcn Sfiln.h t >f h'j\h rn* 401- 

■ 7|r ^ of hiiilrjiirgs i;^>iarparrt! vritl’ 

!li>v rj oUtcr 

fh ' aaiAiJtJ, h 1 n tl }1 m 

1^5. 

Matzaha#-, piim^i uf Gt-ji tr*l }wil 
Pnnnhatuim jornjp? bujQi icndrr. 

M^TtaiAL* fer biiiMin^s, 1 1 $- 
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INDEX 


Mato uk, K- i' v .ickfiwtcdgniriH of 
help received from, xsvi- 
MK'HtA, for tirlfyda, 143. 
m nlftniu a kind tif mi^nbi measure¬ 
ment. 1 Ij. 

Malum.h. collection of May a sculp¬ 
tor*. 37a. 

Maui i, kind of' hrnd-drcss. 13 *. 

— inked in Rati, 13*. 

MahlUea, piiiiljons of *i* tec:, tan, 

— winnow irtuq**! storeyed m:nwioii. 
lao^rvi, 

Maubi-TlU, limlLirittes v.th Kabul 
Valley jnd T: util a r.'upar, iw. 

— Mpx of, 295,-296. 

MAtwuyA, ft tourer of $whgmh*t (B4 
.Java, ancliHcct mentioned tr> Siirss- 

knt literunur, 37.J- 

— Amu a o: KUh&bkfc«tit.T% ’,7 =. 
t° 5 - 

— authority on urthkocnirtu 172. 

— » generic name, 247 

— 4 hirtetrirji) perttm, 1:4*. 

- buUt Ratnavall, a.; 7. 

— Carving* represent Indian ob- 
i««. 375 * 

rJirnjKjlogy, 373-374. 

— latiitulon with Jhiti oT p 374. 

— clescrrubn.*! o\\ 37a* 

— hcavetity iirdjjtcct nrijjuinted irons 
Brahma, 146* 

— migration n[ 37a* 

— Indian rutin rTdemi anti origin erf, 

m-m* 

— inimutttncT wttr -uis^lu t 373, 

— mentis tir'd in ru i t 

* 45 - 

— — Afatfji-Pxrtfitih 345 

— mentioned by VarUhniniliirn, 743* 
* 45 * 

— nuxlrilid on java 374. 

— njiai ol\ in CcoLTal Arnrttrr:, 
373 - 375 , 

— Sitpti*MiirM aj&ctifH'd 10, 374; 

“* tcmpla pmt pub™ «>f> 373- 

— VmalcnrmnV errant hntrl Cm* 
171- 

May* iU.ATOi hiiikliiisf rt.TiivitLv **( t sii 
rhlrt x£ w built liar VinIhbh^ilrSi 
xil. 

— uiLgir.itltiJi intm Euclid t x- 


Mavasuk. rtucld ills! thrint^ *lMue t 
paiotinyy, ttt*, Ji 314. 

Matauum/ka, maple 0 f, -ind capital 
-if SumbodniK typ* 4 , ^£6, 
Mavav.vt.v .1 ?mrrsi namr, mr 

— a & 7 /.I-Wri™, 153-161, 437- 

— rh.Tjrtir. bornrnsed from, in .Sin*- 
jnua, *02- 

— companion with .Witauri/#, 159- 

tfif, 

— countenittoo (if chapim of, 159- 
160. 

— iiliTiticiI with MSms&rd, »5<y 

—* included in tlu lit! of .Luituniiin 
in Hunti'iira, 161. 

— Tamil vmi'ui rrj, 205, 

MeAHiatUEfci , fylih-ifyifir.irga, 132, 

— nine kind* of pnmttry, 144 1+5, 

— oftagm, 147. 

— *ix tiiifti itf Hneur, 144- 

— three Und*of im imrementa, 

tja. 

— twelve hind* of comparative, 152. 

— unin of, 145 

MsanA»KXH7A, a da» of ien-#tprcyrd 
linildmgs, t tfi, Jk> 

MrniiAVARiWA, kiuy of (V> Iuti, alfclwrd 
tti hiiihl trvjTiftftfcry near lio-ncr, 175 

— Hiikkei Jotaviiiariw r/tyw, 291. 

Mr.-nriKo, rivrr, nimlliSnagart wi, 3t0. 

MrjmMUi, pilto> of Oujita peried at, 

5 »a. 

Mj^ualS, 1 \ r L-df., .1 IttfL, .35. 

MtatMiAiw n*. (tH:U* like in 

Vedlr ivc, 57. 

:[i2cripti’.'(i t»I Srhtj'a- 
dhtinno lirtind ivr, 

MrJipANO Kaui-ulk inr k*A«ftKKAl»(, 
dty ui Java, 355- 

M.ttiunitT TjAXBtf " tmjlf rcntplc in 
Horn Uudur grtUip, 

AfE-pcm Rtvin, Elnnpuqyi*-p»UA ofi, 

jid. 333- 

Mrur, a *•!.*•> «'f buildliij, rtfumwciJ 
In 191 

-- Akln*J ■>*’ ton pie in SapmhMI^atn*, 

T S(I* 

- ji type of square hultdin^*, 190. 

_lurelvcMiorei'ed builrffirtga. iga, 

I US* 
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MEJU 2 |A-pUA^^A|>A t f VI VllloH used *5 
library, i :q. 

Mcau-KAWtA, a ck** of ihrre-sioreyed 
buildirw. f [5* iBB- 

MmmffA, dast m buildmtfH in f\ itmi* 

^ 471714 , (94. 

MrJA-LAVUTKA-VIDIII, 
art af r.imi COcfe. quail flgfittag, 14- 
MfTi i I A-V t^tfAfcTHA-VS AVp A PA , p A villlSt | 
10 witTucfift rum Rgbls, 114* 

UnoKiaTUt Him kits*;, 2S7. 

MiustiA-pjiSriJA, ^39. 

Musrro^ Mi:;, Burmese king, 319. 
MrstrEVA, temple at Briene, -a 17- 

— temple suited 10 * 233; 

M;muM*PAvA H a 111 if* pagoda, 719. 
MluXs. BuddhUt ;bHiLtrs jiL 307-309. 

— Intffcm origin of mcjoim'-n^ ul. 
307. 

— pi*culiu rides ei the of g 

— ruined fort in- 306-307. 

— ewo kmds or momnmrmi, 306 
Mmsott* j« Daxpac^a. 
ALsim>i-MvROliAB r ollllu nf h 300 
Mimiir, mwjur, in Sumatra, ^tx 
MdiA, mixed a kind nf pillar*, 111 

— Wicd fm materials, Bfi, 113. 

— dasifif Mian nl httlliitna*- Jfly, 194. 
M^ftA-DtfROA. mixed fort* 104* fiat- 

AiiisiiTA |tjr Uiira-kaM'aJ, eluj id 

omnmr-urs muted 10 ddues* 
mrnnfra* and other kin^s 134 

— order of column-, sjji. 

Marita, iTfunpauml 329- 

■ 1 1 - 

— occupies n i,trut paLsce, 403, 41a, 
Mmw* R*ja S. L. x. 251, 

Mttba, S. EL, ttfcnvnvtedptostil of 

help received fmtia, s^vii 

, use or ixsrri 

code tautfUEgc, 15 * 

Mudaxa* hml 

Mcraag^-iiARCs, nrcMieaiur «f, 

— liudilULa riionurvv*ii*4 m, -51—31. 

— date of th* manumit &t, 37 

— dKiivrtiscil. 3^1. 

— extort of, 17-36, 


HouESjo-UA^ti, lioines in, 31-35- 

— Jny-Lmi tvf tbr city of, 2 ft. 

“ ttfvm strata of *B. 

— tfrceta of 37, 

“ *™pt« 33 i 3 fi- 37 * 

Mqndob, m Mim.vmm 
Mowwni* duto uf t 373. 

— in Ciobsu 37s. 

Mmxoiteraiv, cljii^rn;atioii of icuipb 
in VMmetxfa 235- 

Moha-l-oo fAiuM&oo). ot. a n*jbijprfi, j type 
of Siames; hij'ilditig*, 326, 

— one m Vpi Jal 327. 

Muthers, seven, t144. 

— treasured in .iuEw*/i2fr system. 142, 

— Image# of, 144 
UogtiY, PmiF. s 373. 

— rfbenwy of Cbba by* x*L 
MoirtDiNQ 4 , five in A/ti/niJra* 230. 

— tdcadfieaiiott of liulLm with 
4 ii ijcoo^Romam 330. 

— io dlffcrmt treatise** aojj R30. 

— in .Ifuwwm7. 303—304, 229-^30, 
MpTOTomAKATTTA, references to orchi* 

tec rural irnincr iari t 93-96, 

— seven courts in, 333. 

MaLaA^XiiJii-iupAj^. zziusk cal. 
for. 137- 

M p. v^la for Mtti... lilLk',, 1 moddlUj, 
204. 

Muuam^vjoajk* ofemeulii ui Indijiil 
:.rcini r c ujj-. \l 1-.= 

Mtrut, 3</l 4 to* 

MtFH£K|i£, S, tJLLktiwvlcdgment -?f 

Irip received from, s*vf. 

Mi^iiAruiAL'KA, I’rpnl tJihcmBfEc 
pe>#eh> iijj, t rg, 

VS:;Kir.\-t.f?fOA, in I'o-Nagnr, 3:14- 
MusjLtA-w-'ty^Ai'A. frtKUl pavition, 3511. 

— m Dpog Ditotig ^53. 

— m Mytjn icuiphrt. 330, 
MtncTA-]>nApAKoa t npfTi theaftr:. 1 

— ri^tcriiiti Hied for, 13). 

Mtici'iJ, dtu& of round 'VF 
liuildiusj (for VfMtvmi of 4 f“ 18 
Gartiy-jPutiipd). ini. 
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Mukuta, kin d ol head-dress nmcd 
to BmlimA and Siva, JV';Tr,i>,i/iu MaA- 
ramrhn, 131- 

_for 111* queen of rAndwwt/fu?, 133, 

MOla, tower part of phallus, 141. 

— rtams iif a mould in e, JO.p 
MCtA-arkA, principal idol, 1+5. 
MOLAVAWdArt, king of Kotel, four 5 mu- 

Lrit inscription* t>h 354. 

Mral• iaksiiaWvi.*>hJL' 4 a, toms-w of 
147-146. 

MCnunif.\ T a moulding in Sufttabhed* 
Agama. 303, 230, 

MtnTi-KAxrA, das of fivo-atoreyed 
buildings, rrj. 

Ml !S irp-BANtrtlA. 130- 

— name nf 11 moulding, 4 ''*. Sr ‘P -'i 1 *- 
Mi'sn|iKA, a daw of octagonal huitd- 

togs* rpt, 

Mi nm-RANTA» a ttosa of five-storcytd 
!i foldings, ifW 

Moon, * number of Cli.un temples. 

— deities of. 332, 

— of ten groups, 331. 

_ of the 1 U»d, fourth, fifth, uxui, 

seventh, eighth, uini.li and tenth 
groups, 331, 333. 

— plan of first group m. 33 t- 

— plan and arrangement of second 

gw«P. 33 *- 

M 

Nao. D». K 1 )., 443- 
Maoa. Krprnt deity, worship of, rfij. 
NtetoMMDHi. .1 pattern of perforated 
terretw, uQ- 

Mmiara. a etas* of towns, uao. 

NAtiVRA, adjectival form of wgnrK, 263. 

— a style of nrdiiircturc, ffo. 1 

104 , * 9 fo aoC ' J,j 7 - - 37 - 
- daw of phalli, tpr 

— correspondence with Northern style, 
261-262, 

— of tiuadmnBulur shape. 25H. 

— origiMtsl in Nofibpm Itidfo tol 
gicv. prominent in Southern Itnffel, 
263, 

— square ran, 127 - 

— type. <if pcderL.d, 142* 

— various livuifitanrcj ot the term, 

263, 


MAoAKA-MtANp.v. a, jhuI nf SLindti* 

Parana, 

MAqaha-K5UTa«ama, a K*vi chronicle, 

»S- 

— detailed account of Majapahita to, 
36 t- 

— reference to town-planning in, 361. 

— supplies list of counirirs under 
Mnjaptdiit kings, 317. 

NAOAtA-vtouiVtA., plana of towns and 
forts, 103-104, 420 . 

NaoabI, alphabet. 262, 

— a ek»vf towtu, 1 op 220. 339. 

— territory covered by, 262-363. 
NAca-Vasiiri, perh.ip* die otiylnAl 

deity of Aughoi Vat, 34a. 

NaoAyox, pugud,- .if the square type 
nriir i*.\c Tin, 320. 

NAodA, templed nf, 200. 2C1. 
NAoehBJus, attendant on Jain denies, 
tf6. 

NagsaIII'. an architect, referred to in 

Hrjfuit-nfintitto, 307, 

— authority on nrehitnrtiite m Mattpf- 
PanfFia and lifihid-utmhilA, 243, 24 S' 

XAOAIlAKAMlAtiA ■ VI k-\, plate w|«e 
NftJUr.l UraKmltfch KttkiJ, 

Naitaka. a sort of ue, 54 
N'ak'os PrAtViu, pagoda, original itdpa 
Of, built hi Atoka*# lime. sH- 
_ image* of the tune of Stladitya of 
Kttnoj found at, 324. 

Nak'OK SniT 1, AMMAJtAT, tolOgd of Sill#* 
rlliya of Ksrcqj's time ii be (Weird at, 

3 ^P 

Naesuatiuv-maiA, nnttlaer ol iwriity- 
seven pearls, +35- 

NAura-t-kunr*. Persian Ktoip 
entombed at, 

SatrtA, rage for, * 37 - 
PfAt, stow wall* at, 47- 
Naca, mttlKirity on judutn tu*c to 
*55 <°» *' 1 1S* 

SAja, canal, part of the frhUt, (4:, 

— wriU’e-diiUind, 114' 

Nai avua, Odnuiiipuri tcnrpto mnnft»* 
ten- near at. 2H3. 

— pfWs caws d, J 77 - 
NXuxA-oakiulv, rectangular hall, V K 
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N.uJtf I'iKw, kind of temple in $uf*r*xbhtd- 
tigemat 195. 

NanOAS* (in Qnttfh^M^bX for ..YaiWi'A/i 
in «r halla, 4114, 

- irvriii^tobeyed ImiWtogs* ijjr, 

191s 1 195 

— — square type of buihtinjzt, tjto- 
Nandai \iMVA Min, who built Mai in- 

bodhi temple qf Pagan, 331. 
NAtfownirrA, class <*l tntmdapa ill AV^ 
ftfiW^dVMfp jy5 

NajOTj image in temple of Java, 359. 
NAtftilKA. a type of square building** 
* 9 <>" 

Najhutw, image at Tunjore, Ckimba, 
m a, 

— iwtit of Shm*! bull, 150. 

(StvA)i aulhorny on archittK- 

tufe in Atoffitf-Pa/^vz, 34^ 

NA*tfiiHV vaonitAKA. 1 da&i of square 

type of buildings 190, 

-- i^vriMtOTcycd buildings 191. 

— type of buildingi in Btomishj a- 
Purtm mid Briftat^nthhila, 19^ 193. 

N \ ,v.vA-, akta. a dass of ih.^ioreyed 
115, iE 

— — villages, to 9 | 220, 398- 

— it type of 194. 

— kind -if temples mentioned in 
Sftp*Sh*ligum£, 195, 

— of in Sttptdifhfdigarm, 155, 

— JwTfnniitai urteicni uf i^eometricaJ 
pattern, J1 ij r 

Nashya, 1411^ type p*goda n^r 
JVuaiJ, built by AuuuTilila, 32a. 

N ^NVAu^yAj of Tirhul, eonmarrrrt 
Nepal, 285. 

KAPUfti^, neuter type of building*, 

N^raha, ardiiftciine c mm to fcfSnsb 
iara ihraugh, 24S. 

— attendant on Jilin ddtla, 146. 

- authority on, areliikertuit mcrtii- ui^rl 
m Matija-Pur&na* 245. 

— *iewcbpnjemof fiidiitecture l!m^- ugh r 
213, 

— wn.igc ujhxI «i decorative dedyn, 
unc the Kiurccfl of ^rn^rcrikt, 183. 


NAftAiiA-PtmA „ arc bii lectured mailer 

hip 83 

KAHAanfifTiAOL^TA BAtAtHTYA, a Gupts 
king, 279, 

— rrJEgioui Iraniugi of, - 7 ^—H 7 &. 
NArAya^a, ftfiju-rAjeKani tempi: of, 

in Y&jftftAiUn, xiv. 

— * one of tbr_ ^>mrce* of Sdiitgm^ 184. 

— mine of VnJiim for t mi pic* in the 
North., to village and towns:, 272, 

Nakln£iha s hcad^irtsi uj; 133 . 

— ornaments mated to, 134, & 
MaIIENURA, 


NA&ciTitr, buill DUunmmyangyl, 321* 
n + a, 

XAftAYAEEp acknawh^^mcul: of bfJp 
received from! xxvii 
Nassau f remains of an old Tori at. 331 
NaAL a mou Id ii ig* 204+ 

NXsik* temple Hi, ffGi_ 

NAtakAj a moulding, 204. 

— figures ^i r ffRiicer* used *1 decorative 
deigns, 128. 

— images, 134' 

N& I AJCAJtif Y.l Ylk A DAk.VANA r uUl C4UX 

vxvan(i+ 12. 

Mate san. G on AifojijjbJ Lrsilii- 

teciurs, 43 ®- 

N.ATYA-SJUTn.\ (It Bit AT) AT A. (IcftCriptiOO 

of play-house in, rjf>. 
NAVAiAtus.UtA<ClKA«trA. retiring to 
Moya as architect of iOimaY&ti *47- 
Nava-tAi-a, ftioe-storeyrd huilding. 
115. 

—- ify-.tcoi ol' rn^nuitmfJiti I4 a i r ?' 1 - 



147. 

Nava, .niithority fin anthUciluzt •» 

MJmhJrti, 155 ti. u, i)5, 

Na VAmVM I LAjVA-L -til 11 A ¥ A-'it W« 3 »f A, 
difcdlitig of eyes. 157-158. 
N*m», «f .Vl.1bi1.1r, j 3 g, 

Nkval, lladiihifL moaiutumt* i>t, 

087, 

■— 1 limJii in, a8E>. 

— hitiory of T 1185. 




— mim^roLii dvriiit*^ of p 284 

— irf^tiww ecttditkim its, ■», stfi4-^®5- 

— tern 11 lei of, witJuiood citlh}# 1 ®* 
ihock. wii, } j). 
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Nhitva. dancing, i>. 

NflptmA, anklet, 135, 

— worn by Nandhi, 151. 

NvuMtt Oi FOUMTOW, totnpfe* mited 

to, 2B5. 


NtPATJtYA-i'HAVOOA, art of wtcnk tc- 

pltseotalbnt 8. 

Nf.wam, entered Nepal, df Tiiwian 
origin, iwlte*wonltiflwt*i 283* 

NA0liAJfVAI>IJHAl>*.UtA J das* Ol Cart, 

W 7 - . rt 

NoaHwij NasmWSO, a pagoda. 3 ,B - 

Nkiijva, AAokan pillar sb 38a. 

Niuaua, *i dnis of forts. *04, a*>. 39 ^ 

NtpA, nett, 135, 130 
Nti-AKAN'T^/i. c*g* far, 137- 
NIlap srvata, Se* NbeaiuiA, 

N'lHnTA-fVANTA, an of rending omens, 

15. 

Nuina, drip, a mtiuMing, 204. 

— part ftf ihe jH/Jkf, 141 
—- thickness or diameter, 144 * 
tfn>A, palm‘leaf thatch, 351, 

NntAea&A, utuutjsjcsiive, a i-arteiy of 

Akshtua-nunh ftbi-iUxf Aflrttf an, 1.;- 
NntLKTA (>.1 YAska), ardiiiwrurul 
words in, <» 5 - 

BaaAftAjA, type of pavilion, 1 if). 

Nsumu J also NtLAPAKVATA, or Ma- 
lirMiitA), lund of tempi c» in Jfo/v®* 
bhdSginna, 195. , 

NiasAWAA probably built Oalatfa 

tfiiligawa. 233. 

JimotSAVA, car for, 117. 

— thmm of dolly, for oxbinary fasti- 
vitkis,, ifig* 

NhtArcha^a , tJiroiie of deity for cLiily 
worship, \ 2 t). 

NivAta-bhauhaka. da" of cart, 127* j,* pA? pwt3 <rf a -iwmg. iyx 

Niya, remains of several dwelling Iwu^i p ADA . BiMetr , u> type of thn u 

*U 304 “ 

— n of, shm^ing all the rsswnfcl 
ftuluin of ztityw, ^36. 

— wood iraTving* of* 3<H- 

— wnoiirn rfdpa mtMteU of, 30ft - 

NcsknmxN (or Inpo-Ahyan) alyl* oi 

Architecture, 77* iiStt-flCl- 

— durnittorbtk* of. ih*- 

— roiitiqKirKlcoor with Niig-im 
261-362. 


Omm, »et up itatuc 6 f AsahUa, 395 . 

CtoAjrrAptm^ itionjjtoy temple 

Guo A>/ Talon. 

Ohulnj, five, 115 i^ivcn in Xfrimvtira 

and other -201 - 1105 , 

— Indian aiid (fmt'rv,-K<Msi.ih, tom- 

paml* Suit 

__ urGrAOco-Romaji cdluicmfi, soi P aao, 

— of Indian column*, viafr; jag 

_ variation oJ OOZtiti to dUFsresH 

IffealitncsplaiiiHl, JLJO- 

OpoLNATtO t ntu css, 210. 

Ofisi static of buildings, in 
2io. 

Ornament of two Mini >. I in: '.I.ISO -J, 

— S*t(jf. >S 4 - l 35 - 

OjrrHWJkAmY, 219. 

Oriri, T. A,, cd Ur ism of Svailika Man- 
don by, xxil-ssdii. 
acknowledgment of help tfW»v«i 

O^S'iVEfaiutty:, a Giwo-Rouun 
nif piMW iy. 203, 33O. 


FIcii.ujAiaYA. kitclien. 124- 
J’Ada. posts <rf -1 swing. 13 b. 
PApa-uattohA, lyi* wf ten*)*' juitral tu 


xim.iiJirnt ibr 


— territofy covered by, afki, 

NpmAiiA, name «f Vishnu tbr I t l UpiM 
in A ti-naiu iiuarter. afS. 

N f 1 rr a-ma vpai-a, daav - pwviiioB» 


129. 

— type flTfiatc*, 2f>4» 

pjoA<jiu-ni dhmAv a , 
reel, 135- . 

PauaviyyAaa, the lite-pian, 101, <-*> 

Paoua, a ctn* .>f HMnw-xwa red buiUl- 

_ ,r —’n'rtrnd iyp« of IrtriWin* 1 * 

*91, iS»»_i 93 - 

— a tmiuMifiS* 2 f> 3 . 2 3 ^' ''H 1 ' 

_ idmlifini with cynm, sjCi. 

— iotllA $*1 ASJA. 

_ flflbc^fAa, t 4 V , _ 

_ pvilinri jbr eollcnliij; flowers, 119 
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PAmiA-GANmiA. Lhmnr *u\tal to ftrShd- 
mka king., ihcj* 

—- i* lyjw »f buses, ing, 51C4, 

Pad ma-biiAT hR a , type of throws* suited 
to maharaja, 1*9, 

PaduaKa, a doss of village, IQ3, saw, 

gg8. 

—* pavilion med for temple kite lien, 

i iff. 

— twelve-storeyed building, 19S. 
Pai^ua-kauca, n compound moulding, 

flUf 

[’ajima-kJnta, 4 type oT columns. ttO, 

HOt, MJ, 230 , 330 , 

— cl ass uf sii-stt>rr-yr=d !iul]tiiu° 3 l u^, 

iBB. 

pAHWA'REfAitA, u type of trases. 109, 
304. 

— type of throne lulled to a ehoA- 
M^arfiA, tay, 

pADWA-rfTHA, type of pvdrsuil* Hiked 
to the idols of triad, 139. 

Pauma Samuhava, j« fatnota Buddhist 
teacher who went to Tibet from 
Bihai and established the Sim-yin 
monastery, 283, 

PaOmXsana, type of throne suited to 
Siva or Vishnu, tay. 

— type of sitting posture, 154, n. 1. 
PAm,T«A, 4 moulding, 304. 

I’aoak, destroyed by KuLki Khun, 

— dissimilarity of temples of, from 
Indian originals, 321. 

— i-Aflicftl circular pagoda si, 316. 

— fcnmdatioii of, 31 ~ 

— MaJiahodhi tanpk at, 321, 

-800 to 1 ,o00 temples « Amutdj, 

Kyunktruici, Abhayaimna, etc., 320, 
J'aomoa iPavai, pcctilLi lilies of, 318. 

— signification of, jty, 

— two kinds of structure* of, <^7, 
r.Mtil (or PAliiAito}, entrance gateways ! 

to temples and tomb}, 3W. 

— Indian origin of. 366-567. 

PAitfriMos, mural, in Valley of Mymd 
Buddha*, 313. 

— in Caves of Thousand Buddhas, jm. 

— in Mtrin 1 308, 


PAfiHTAEDLHi, IMpa curving* of, Ja8. 
Paiauil, of run ■■ datm, consist} of tl 
number of i&lat t 134. 

— royal , in KlmUn, ^^399. 

Palada, bundle*, 54. 

Pauehhakoj biei name of Sttribya, 

34 ^' 

PAliicS. pf^&rmted ncrtet^ nil, 
PXm^-srAWfiitAs lTOedTndbll cnluwm* 
%so t 2 *j, 203, 22S, viij, 

FAun XxX, J&m temple At m yi 1. 

Palladia, bedstead, 73 , 

Pahara^- vi 4 *atAr.^AVA‘V 0 |r%s\\, pre¬ 
paration oi bevnigia* jq, 

PaSciiajavya, nantc of Vishuti^ Ctitidi* 
tlvzU, 138. 

PWoifAtA^ 3 tittle territory nearHasii- 
Jiapiirfi K 254 F 

— itrf tivdviosEoreytid buildinp, 

1 16, iSy. 954^257, 

PaPcha*tAijv, five*storcytsf buildings, 

iij. 

PiypAVA, hall or, 4 !>.■{, 405 
PANtwr, A. J>., AeJniruvIivigimnt nfhdp 
feedved from, *svi, 
pAKtnurntAS, tnnph of, in Kmlinur, 
289, 

PX.nl*ii, r efe r ences to aidiilcouraJ 
mailers from. qii. 

PaR;ara, ca#r, 99, 133,. 

—ck?cs ^‘vm-atoreyr^l buiMin^ M.J, 

liffii 

— tizt* of* |bi various iiiiraaK 137. 

dny Girt, 

Favna Lal:.. .itJcnp^ledlETtinai M In*!] 
revived frwfli xctJ. 

PAPA^-virif v, i^mpL-a ofj a <m iotnwrti- 
hinrinon style, 25^. 

P-A>tAltAl^, HadlEraitljEfi kill g, JliliiO ■ : 

Parakjiaa^v BJdtO I P king of Ctrylon. 

~ Wilt di Pul s s I ip 1 jhj yjid 
ptim^ 292. 

PAMMt&rrnt t M. H h fivefold tedsntr^l 

fi.tM.lftrjiiH'm <if Csfipim iitfiiL'AiwaiU 

Iiv, 330-331. 

— on Indian oiigip of Cii.nn archifi«* 

tu ^ 337 . 336 - 
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PmiauAsxs unit <>f ifieaittremeni* ij8, 
Parama^dttiXa, plan ofj rii* i?4- 
Parav.Uavika^ plan of* TOJ, ros. 
Parajuton, a Kavi chronicle, 353, 

— give* UhE of coujilrua under Mnja* 
pahit kin^s, 31 ?- 

PAR&ARtYAicAj authority on architec¬ 
ture in t$tn t 155 rt- i| 245, 
FarAritia, class of phalli* 14a. 
PArAvata, cage for, 137, 
pAAlCltAYVAfOTT, ly|ie of filial, 
PaRhia^Aj, kind of Jinr^ir mmsuri-mcnt, 

* 44 * ■»■ 

pAniwA^^AiA! TOimd and domc^sluipcdi 
4ii noorihodox Biniamv in Vedtc 
*&* 57 

pARlJMir# mui-beum, 54, 56. 

hinmiVA^jAT VAp a fort of lie, 54. 

.pAanAVi rucudifcrenc^ 144. 

P AO IVAH A-VI: iUASA . a tl Cfida nl dd t [>-% 
ti 7 . 

P^iy&ha+viuAha, shriiiitii of miciEchiil 

dritics. Il 8 

PXhttIi-ra, type of pavilion, 119, 

pAmjANVA, 4 fjiEiirtrr for temples nf lla> 
1173. 

pAE£A-*tAftj0£nA 3 n box or trarifc, i^6* 

PAwji^jka, ditss nf Hug** 1 05* iiij, ufi, 
164. 40-J 1 

— head-dress far. 13a. 

— ruler of one kingdom, 265, 

— throne for, ($9. 

Pajlvata, kind of uaiijih*. in Svprah'toJ- 
tyurHit, 195. 

PAftv,«.1 i. goddess nllmhdiiDL on Siva, 

*&■ 

t’AKYAfnsA, b mncmncfl 4nmft, 53. Co, 
61. 

— j (XHkK, yy, 128, 2It). 

— originated with nobility, 60. 

PaU, »(*)«, attribute o) Rudriinl, 144- 

PAU48ADAE, jialiKC of Cyrus At, 387* 

38ft, ft*0 

P-Uufata. dju* 'jf plullj, 133. 

PAim - att, Siva, 1185. 

— shrine nf, 386. 


PAtah, Aifoka built ehattyoi At, &%. 

— old naI liJ of Nepal, 2%, ;«j. 

— te mp tea of Moh&dnn n„J Krishna 
at, M. 

Patna nf, pilUr nf Kin>» PorabsU a l, 

38*, 

PATrtOM. t ampin jit, 325. 

— tkt/H of, 326. 

Path]-BAHAMA, Wnmcii'i apttMtextb nr 
Lie df 1 j 1 rrjLi, g(i r 

Patras A! J'a, tbisxiF ofimmciiti, suited 
only t» the duties. 134- 
PATfiA-l-ATTA, foliated pmp type of 
head-dress, suited to paffa-ftera, 13a. 
Patsa-tijrana, foliated arch, 130. 
PaiT a , kind of head-drest, of three 
kinds, 132. 

Pa^ta (or fattikA}, a fillet, a mould¬ 
ing, jo j- 

PATTA-aAtantA, a type nf hjs-'. lot), 

flQf. 

pATt AJJ1ljS J> cl 11 * 1 d ** % la 3i *®4 t 
404. 

— heud-dreu for, 133. 

— rule* hail’a province, 3O5. 

■— throne for, 129. 

PaTTaok-«ia, ehu* of kings, 123, tafi, 
264, + 04 * . 

— lirad-dees* for, 132, 

— hied ol hair a kingdom. 363, 

— throne lor, U0- 

Paitasa, a cLlo of louta, 104. ion, 

MO. 3<59 - 

— port, 191. 

PAfTiKAi part of the fifo, 14*- 
I'AfTltA [ J'KPIKA I 'Vtr ft A >vA n A-VIK Al FA, 
art of making bow*, siicka, rimes, 

P.vtftA^'v A. out of tl» purees of &** 
frokty 183, 

pAmiTjrXA. a kind of two-etpreyed 
bullitin^ It5. ' a 7 

_ a projK/rtion m arrhuertnral tnea* 
nircmrflt, )t>5, inM, aoo. 

pAVAVA-»rtAtJllAM,cltUS u< OM*. I2J. 

pAWAfi CtyWBk}- kitthen Shetae, * 
unall sluitiF in Bom Budtir group, 

35& 

PayJL &f pAOonA, $17, 
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P*Yia, temple of, it* Kjulunir, j%. 
Jtownuit, in so*. 

— in FStaVW, 

— of idols. 13^ 

PbOu* included in Ram^Y^-dr^ 316. 
1 hxvt> Budifh in i mmumrac* of T 36^. 
PtlfiOfrCuNcatt tempi* resembling 
Hiiadw architect iit* in cwtam feature* 
284. 

p£AJPT£ML w classifieaiiim uf temples in 

Vifrmm* 225. 

F&AJiroifig^ dma of temple in Vitruvius 

Pehhot, 387, 394. 395> 4°'* 

PjLBftpOLin, 478, 304, 335, 339, 400, 

405, +* 3 - 

—- hall of hundred columns «, 379. 

— cemetery of, 390. 

PbasiAKS, altars, 392, 394, 413. 

— chi! architecture, 399-407, 

— column*, 387-390. 

— funerary architecture, 390-391, 413, 

— tidlk and palaces at Perecpolls, 400- 

WL 

■— militaiv architecture, 397. 

— on'gin of Indo-Arynit architecture, 

578-380, 

— pillars in India, 378-389, 

resemblance with Indo-Ary.tiii of, 

376. 

— tculpture, 393. 

“ temples, absence uf. 391-392, 393- 

395 - 

— ilieorin untenable 334, *<16-407, 
PtMUi&A, wring-board, rgfi, 

— type nf capital, 386. 

PiumkAj name of a moulding sti" 

*> 3 . *4, 230, 

I'li.tt.MCAii, leaning board, 74. 

Pits, LA K Asa j; a, type uf teats, 99. 
Phaumh. 159-141. 

— classification* uf, 139-140. 

— material* for, *41. 

— measurement* of, 140, 

— tii kind* of, 155, n . 3. 

— various pam of, 140—141. 

PtiUtAt, temple of, huili by lie twelfti 

ktitg uf Cambodia, 339. 


PttWt.w,UAS, completed l>y Yatovnr- 
man, 339. 

— palaces m, 346. 

— pyramid templet of, 339, 340, 
Phnou fUsBT, temple* of, attriliLired to 

SQryavtmumi, 339, 

Pntftm Cbisuh, corridor probably occu¬ 
pied by women, 346. 

— tuirour of, 3411. 

— temple of, 339. 

Ibto Hat, a group of Cham templet at, 
330. 

— copied front Mmeyed ttSpai of 
r «dlu, 334. 

IbtciNut, pavilion <il is»vt:H phtr-nijtrs in 
KhotBO ro-.al paLicta, eyd, 299. 
Pijoho Xua, cavta -if, 335, 

PfI 6, A, rf^i .11,325, 327, 

— temple at, 325, 

Pfm.c-cm-ot {also Cueth), at Suklio- 
day a, 307, 

— description of, 328, 

■ — one of the two designs of pfaa, 

3 * 5 - 

PlfflA-PRASO (a Iso Prano)i dtHign of, 
537-328. 

—- difference from Indian and Burmese 
uructure*, 335-326, 

— one nf the- two type* of design* nf 
Ihc jfrte-a, 325, 

— probable prototype of, 337. 

Pmr f}ura, cave temple uf. 335, 
r*ju_tfc, in the Qutlukyan style, 5<w. 
IhtJ.Afc CtOLUMNji Ol ,'r/ciflilfiWfl, 109-110. 

— wooden, of Tiug; Fori, Kudere 
she, 305. 

PintAHV.'A, itnpa of, 381. 

PttaKAt-Taik, v.icrtxl library at P.i^an, 
541. 

— plan ob 322. 

PiTAiJtJtoRA, iiifalr a, t’crsepolifan capital 
repeated in. 379, 38s. 

PfTHAj classes of, 141, 14a. 

— moulded plinth, b6j, 

- putt! Of, I4I. 

— pedestal, fjo, 

— tint stand of tile plmiJui, 140, 14 1 * 

14*. 
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WtuA'LA iin ha^A'VKj i t a w a, rhnra clerii- 
tlc* of aimr, 141-145, 

PtTfuxJ,, cushioned duir, 74. 

— j) 1 d j'i of Ayodhya, 78-75. 

Puironu, at Pensrpolis, general plan 

of, 400-401, 

PifW mentions Vitnwiut, a to. 

PujMB Levej, detail 1 of, 153-154. 

I’o D.vu, Group of His temples of, 354. 
Fo KiiAyy Gmui, temple of, an 
example of drrsved art, 33J. 

P<> Kin Ml <irtn.'.r, rcmpJr of, 334. 
PoLOXHARirwA, a capital of Ceylon, 

ace- 

— min* of, 95a. 

— ssvcti-storeyed pr&i£<ta at. original 
if P.igiih temples, 321. 

Piu.vah, palace of Oyn» in, 388. 
PoLYcumm, a sculptor, at8. 

— on Persian palaces, 395-400. 

Po Naoar, a group of Ciuin temple? 

»f- 330 | 331 - 
—■ 1’^tirj.i nt, 334. 

— - main temple of the group of, 

858 -^ 34 - 

— peculiarity of the roof of another 
temple of, 334, 

— plan of the group of, 333. 

— iitnntioo of, 333. 

Porcelain Tower, at Nankin, 386. 

— fonn and special feature of, 36G. 
Po Roue, Temple, example of derived 

art, 33‘r 534- 

Postorju, of images, three kinds of, 
84, 154 n, 1. 

PotAi.\, 1 Red Palace', residence of 

Lhini Lftrnii, 083-384. 

— date of, 284. 

Ponn, booh of palm leaf in Mirin, 
307 - 

Pcrmt-S, a moulding in $\t[rniithjrfAg&ma t 
!t03. ago. 

PtLA ?i St A S [ A-DKAIIRAKA , dual <jf 
IS?. 

Prauhava, 1 clan of rectangular typr 
ofbujMlnjgs, 150. 

PfLUJifOrA*-* (or AubuuTA), dan of 
t wort or eyed building), 115. 


PRAiiontfAEA, nniliority on architecture 
in A/JudRfta, 155 n. a, 345. 
Pu-MRityraAftASA, roofing. Ml, rio 

1‘rAiiXraka, diva of kipgy, 125, 146, 

464, 40.4. 

“ gowM be of any of ific Itnir emits, 

*6fl 

— heftd-dres of, 13a. 

— turd of several divUioniij, 165, 

— ifiroce ofj tsg. 

PaAHiaiicAp tuluiiuxs of ridki!^* it* 

PftAif Kha’v:. irrnpSc of. nliribuied lo 

SuryaYKimtn, ggg 1 34b. 

Pfah VnitAp. icmplrr of. anribuMl 10 

SiLry^vanTiiuij 

Pil\ j afaTya -if ajt/. , g measured rnt. t*fk 

FplajEAkA*. memorial pUt&m or ftone 
sbibin a type of ftiiMjrajy snrnrlurei in 
Wtftai, 56, 58. 

PrAkAra, dowification tixordit® to 
rnatfHnlj, n(k 

— Guiridore, b DnrutlUu tempXca. 

— court, 114- 

— five Jundi of, j l6« 

— fourth coitn, ii6 ? * 33 - 
FiUXAiAiitTYA f Gopla prince* 379* 

[*HALAME**mkU&At an ImteVSSIfiU to 

ascertain the plumb Una fbr *ch%h 

Eural mtaiurcitiaits, 193. ( 54 » 

— nir of* 154- 

l v n. a: . Ay u a-uhHIAn a - vidhAna, plumb 

lino, *SS-' 55 - 

pSAtiltutA, kind of Icmple lu tepr .«- 
bfiHlfyattut, 1 95 - 

— type of column*, 201, 4 u®, JS8, 

satf 

PelamA.na, kind of nintiuremeiH, I 44 i 

T $7 

PraksAxam, ipr Mexoano 

Fraud avak, Hindu temple nt, 338, 

35 ^ 3 60 - 

PldLvAllA, a HJi l of lie, ^4. 

PRAHitA, drain, of the 14 0, 

Prasc, 327. 
l v a.*VA, canal, 1J&- 

— wAitf^bed, 75. 98 * ,T 9 
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Pr\tta \nv FhaTHam a), coronulinn, 
13a. 

— (or a moulding 0 f the 

Af/Aa, 141. 

PrIiApa, feing'i pal act, 55, 59, 6ft, gg, 
<19,414. 

— storeyed building, 67, 70. 

— temple. 152. 

PftA3Al)A*M A p ANA'VASTTT'iA.5TRA, LrTil- 

tbe on architecture, 173, 174. 

— contents of T 174. 

Prastaha, ciitrtbluUuc, 111, tao, T50, 

*27, 

— U da** of villilgtt, 102, 320 , 398. 

■— a moulding, 204. 

PitAiirrA* .'or Fraitki), authority ,-.n 
architecture, in AlSsiiiiSrj, 135 n, a, 
2 + 5 - 

I’lLuiLvM^iANA, throne for the hint 
coronation, 129. 

I 'n.\n i;VMt»irf aka, first brick, m8 
Prati (or Pkatula), .1 moulding. 204. 
Pra 41 -jiATOKA, a moulding, 304, 

PftA) one of the three claves 

of pcdetluli, tcS, 204, 

FHAtiKSAWA, a type •>!" Ir.ibo, 109, 304. 
Pfc-vnwA, a moulding, 304. 
AwnA-widit^ images, 151-132, 

Fuatimala, sculpturing, or venifim. 
turn, it. 

PKATiSTtr, prop, 54, 56, 

PraTi-vAjasa, ,1 moulding, 204. 

Pr An-v aura, n moulding, j<4, 
Pracoaisiit. type ufaltars, 393, 
PtaAVAij, on Martasdra architecture 

4 +fi- 

pRtATHnso, son of king of lodr*. 
prastha, 338, 

l*ste Rnt>, belongs to the first group 
340. r ' 

— temple of, 339. 

P(P * it ad A-a if adr ,\k , dots of cars, tay. 

1 ’a Ithi yl- rjiiAiiA, 1 daa> of oval type of 
buildings 100, 

PiHYA-DAKii.vMA* type <pf columns, apt, 

203 , 339. 

Pro x aos, 334. 


fiw, in mrhi rectum! 
drmila found only in MJbmtira, r:n>, 
PaopOKtnw OF GOLUUfn, Indian and 
Gracco-Riunan coin pared, ^ 30 , e :j i, 
Pito-mkaiNt, temple suited in, 225. 
PnOffliTHA, easy chair, 59, Go, 

Prostyi,os. class of tcmpJcT? in Vihwiia, 
225 . 

PsvmDODtrTFROS, dftS* of temples In 
PiVrtmuf, 335. 

PrutSKV, list nf Sanskrit Dames in 
(ndo-Ghmu nf, 

— refim?nrr to Java in geography 
< 353 . 

PlTLASTIH'HA. flllra ftf, J!) 3 . 

PrVfTiJNftA. masculine building falso 
stalled J.trtriifcr}, 187, 194, 
fhi^tiARltiA, a clw- nf ncvcn-storryod 
buildings, 1 13, * 80 . 

Pu«A. rlir. nf town*. [.14. 220, 399, 
PtnCAOUfTA, Gupta i-juperor, 279, 

Pun Ay. as, indebted to M6tuifdra t en&. 

— written in Gupta atje, 377. 

PtmAK! 1 ah a, authuriiv on arch i lecture 

in Pitting, 245. 

Pura-sCtra, cord worn round the chest, 
M 5 - 

Puri, distinct style of architecture at, 
363. 

PCrIma, armlet for upper arm, 134, 

Ptm^AVAJLiiAH, dug the Gqtnati csmal, 
361. 

— fiithrr of, dug the OliniidrnbhflgS 
c **nal. 56 1 

Pt'KoirETA, reside lire ni, 134 

PuROiirrA-i't Ro.-Aii, leading pri=st. hh 
part in coronation ceremony, 133. 

Purusba, masculine building . 114. 
PflavA-ifASTA, a cubit of 24 anpilas, 114, 

Poshkaca. chut id two-arnttyed build¬ 
ings, 1 15, 108 . 

PuiuiL a ra, cliss of hmiding* in Admit- 
* 95 ' 

PtWttA-iAKDHA, perforated screen of 
flow nr design, tig. 


— n type of cap i tab, 387, 
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PtnJrA-BlUUWtA, class oT halh t 404, 

Pc'ittrAUAHTA) turn* 1,1 ;> ’ ii 'l uar;: ‘n 
p:iUuo, 124. 

J*f uii’AKA, das* vl balls, 404, 

— ttrtaiijiiliir tyjw of buildings. 190. 
PushI’a-uAlya, flower v,rrtiih lulled 

nj pfOOtuia and ttitmgrMe, 318. 
PusHPA-HANpAi'A, flower pavilion, 124. 
PtntripA-pATTA, floral turlnm suited to 
patiaHtoj, 134. 

rtmiTA-namAU, a type cifhases, tog, 
104. 

Pl'BJiPA 4 iAii.A t iHA*MraMi*r.v-jt? AHA, art ol 
maklfiif flower estrrio.ga, !> 
ItairFiuT&KAttA, making bed* of flower, 

I’UEiUPA-rORAKA, floral arch, <30- 
FuiavAumMh, fiwt reaction tffhm 
Jliitblhiim uado'. 127®* 
lb JUT aka, book, attribute of Sarnwad. 
14a. 

— of seven Gaga, 147. 

PynffoeTVioi, “ type of temple in 

VUruaiwi, 225. 

Pyramid, temple*. second nrchileciurnl 
group of Cambodiiut temples, 34«. 
IVmius, architect of th* temple 'if 
Minerva nt f*Henr, ji?, SI ®’ 

4 

OpiNASiAK JufeMCHE. stated to have 
been Qrst introduced by Yitniniw, 
410 . ... . _ 

Qualifications of uTchiteet, S13-2 18' 

— of hint *, 125. 

R 

Rai rjL£i, Sw $„ SM- 
Raiia, round the itHfxt, b®- 
fUjWMTAKf^AOAJLA, a cUit °f K"*™ 
in .Wthuofta, 104. 3 r * ( » 

RMjwigiMA-vjuuAsA. on royal pntowt. 

s chapter in Minotlw, !i 4- 
RA QA-LAjyuiAJfA , eliaratteristia of 
kiiigi, i^3 + 

iUjA^i AHAsosrjt, irfcrenrr, to vd'd** 

tor a I matters from. $ 3 * M* 4 |t,J 


RJijA - VAt J AtniA'iiAiyp ana . referent** 
(n ./rt^ufa measure, rjjfl, S# dru 
Man pan a. 

KAJ&NDRA 1 .AI Mitra, 413, Sft din 
Mitra. 

RAjEMT>r%vA»MAn. king nf Cambodia, 

who built two (enoplrj, 339. 

RaJitj, a mcaniTtmenl, t*8. 

RJylA, im:H-cs iif, in Siam, 328, 

_ name uf Vtilntu. fur tern pies in n 

certain quarter, 272. 

ItAiUPfvA.DEiA, one ofilievK uridcni 
divisions tif the peninsula r.u’ "1 
India, 3(6, 

RAmAvatI, City, first Indian ling 

sell led in, 389. 

Uas^yaka, bill ib-;' cm* In Angkor 
V&J, 3 -p’ 

— thailytu tc&JOjd to In, 3$t. 

— ciiir* described in, 414- 

— di^ripiioniif iowiiiniidpalMta m, 

43®- 

_ imridcurt depleted in Siamese tein- 

pla, 3*8, 3*9. 

— mcntkrn uT cihampi in, 3 « 9 - 
-Suvai^advlpu in. M® 

— - tdiitut" to cAgulti inaiurt hi* I0- 

— — jnvn in. 353 
— Siam in, 322. 

.— ttpracdtntiAU in Juvnnrw temple*. 
358, 

RamucOB, Um V \r. -reeled to 1ru-.1l 
inidgt? iif fitityajnmu una Ananiy 
4 B 3 . 

KAhiivi for Ra.uk): modern name et 
R 3 miivnl], 329 

RMtrARr, according to 1'ifrwrwi, 223. 
ttASiri’ttwA- Aioknn pillar at, 38a. 
ojh Rif. uudmr of £5 -_> ■•=* tru 

ittfurt »j tAr HvJxi, fO# ( n*l* l[ 3< 
210,23r, 434 - I 3 ® r 

RaSTiiika, a Wyle v.id* «***•« to 
1 lirtrint conirtmtmn. 

Hanoa, duw rfbnaju^ u«j. 

Ran r j: aii i' r ha , dais oJ l.niildtnff* m 

KimMl-tma, 

KunttMMi. aw* Dauou at, 3 ’ 3 

RJtjn*tnt, J ai11 nl * 3 21, 
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Kao, D. ft. R m acbiETwtrdjjrricm «f 
bdp recxnvcd from, x*vr. 

Kao p T p a. < loPlNAni, dcluiU o\ j&ia 

measure* given hy f rgG, 199, 
K^JiiT&AjcniAJi, 374. 

— favoured Juiskm* 374, 

Ptfra^iiq god* rose to grail lirnwit- 
ance under, 374. 

R^TtLfl, type nf buUdiiij^,, 99, 

tnodtla of Buddhist tiASjdj^ 259^ 

“ '°f Dhannwija, A rjuna, Gopda, 
Sahodn-i, DraupacB ftI MamtiJlij. 
puraiii, 337-338, 

Ratiu. ci [ a k b a uut, type of align, 393. 
IlAirtUEiiCu, a iDtiniMncnt, gB, 
Raiiu-iivkoa, dtirifjt ioit, $04, isj 

R ATnA-L™H^ rt »vmiiAwA, dmia i, j is, 
tics of tittiriuti 11 ml nrj, 137. 

Rati (Miinrutmml, head-dress of, 132. 

KAlHA’MlDoa, u type gf base*, 1 og, 
SOf 

Ratna-^au-a, dara of ornaments suited 
to deities and to gdhit^a a(lt j wmdra 
I 34 * 

Ratna-samfa, 9 compound (tiouldinn, 
304. & 

JUtttA<A»TA, a dnss of ab*orc*td 
buddings, 115. tag. T 

R ATJf JU«| mjYAIA, j irwdlftl ring, t^rj 
RaTwa-PATTA, a compound moulding, 

- jewelled pttffa type of head-dress 

fttitrd to immfiibla, igj, 

*«—««. a cardinal Buddha, 

RAtsfA-TOBA^A, jewelled arch, 130. 

Raina-vai’r.s, a compound moulding, 

' f 

Rathava, a class of lunc-Uni'Cyi-rf build - 
mgs, tiS, 189 , 

R.uvak, date of, joi. 

— description of, *99, 301. 

— of Indian style, 300, 

— originality in, 300. 
relic! sculpture* in 300, 301. 

— stdptt and ttVrfiw 0 f t 29J> 

Mpo of, allows all the essential st$K, 
fcitufia, *$6. ” 

lUltfUMSOtt, 397, 


Ra>-CAp, order q\ La*rm*, 

ReshA, tinrMi 01 UttiiictUp, 1^6. 

RckuAj#*, draftsman, 98L 

ClHiM, DimtEnru. wt, find of bimh bark 
leaves at KIlomii Iry, nj,\ m 

Rn>\. tiu, ftifcKano in pillars in, 385. 
” wid!«J cities, villages, etc., (jog. 
Sr< alto Vtaic AFtcirmfmnts. 
Rjr.ftiAS’AvAn \, a * - Fne ol‘ oval tvpe of 
building*, ig& 

Roajis, in Cambodia, 346, 347, 

Roi>«iA-ORtn A. reerpliou Jooa , b 

SvMtikn Mansion, xvii, 
KojjAaA* 3 iTJ 0 uJlN ta, 

KoonNu. fur li : . IH in Buddhist ImUrj- 

Ir i(fs ? 7T. 

Rotk, 416. 

RumiAKA {far fhiiTub.t in KiTmk/^ima), 
a type cif siiuare budding*, njo, 

*m order cn column:*, 

— lype d iroluran*, 2iH t 229. 
RUmA-JAYA, it iJMfELT for tCffiple* of 

lia, 372. 

R^paA^AwTA, a clem of foiir-sioirycd 
building *15. m. 

— in Affinaedi ,j ? 33®, 

— order of columns, no, 20 1 , 
KroRATti, imn^c of j 44. 

flue of ihe muthris, 144. 

.Uokari pin u _Li r ^2, 


"i 


S.iariirae for &fjJ, tank. 327. 

SAnrA, hall, 80, r ( g, t*o. 

SAHHA-rASAA.v, book oi Matibhfadij. 
rdcrencea to halls in, 404. 

SAohAsa, suggestive, variciy of akiftiwn- 
nmihfiia-kdlhuna art, t.p 

SAUi-JivA, d,T« of four-srorcycd build* 
bigs, r *5, the. 

SA ru 1 aka?a3a-i^ jlfriTTI, nutliofity <]it 
architecture, in l/Jaiitifrir, 1 n. J, 
346, 

SajLzmntA, dynasty of the kincdiun <if 
Stfvijayu, : p T 8. 

— Wtlgs, who built m Java, 348-3451 
3 ®U’ 
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Sajva, class of pbriifi. 139. 

— icniplr* in Nepal, nBfi. 

S Al V A-T AMTRA, SOUfiT of Pij'twijaf/J- 
tkidracattm, etc., .1 branch oflitcro- 
tur«, s. 

SajjakAi,aya, tempir at, 326. 

Sakha. authority on architect lire, 17.2. 

Sahti, female energy, 138. 143, 144. 

Saktt-I-AJCAUANA. female d cilia, 14a- 
144. 

SjttVAmatt, Buddha. 2H5. 

_ Kuidal-viood itiuif:r ul’. a83. 

5aiA. fbss ui building*. 93, 1114, lift 

— divided in 10 jive classes, 194. 

— bull, 124. 

— in the sense of Prdiada, 

— its sense, 534* 

— noVileirwrii’j miuyjori in VttidS, 55. 

— tferttryed mansion, uaigi'itl to 
peopli uf (liiTwcnt ranks. castes, etc,, 
propei- seasons for building, tai. 

SiLAGRniA, a class of ren angular tjpt 
of buildings, tfp. 

SAiahajipIra, buildings, stt 

SUA-vidiiAma, Storeyed ttutuiidirj, a 
fliiip 11 1 1 in .YlandtSfft, ISO. 

&Au. enm deposit L11 foundation of 
buildings, 107. 

Kaloeva, cla® of devotees, 148, >49- 

Kaua, ,i class, or icLianguiar type of 
buildings. 190. 

SauahhaAoa, 11 pose of idols J 55‘ 

SAMAltAHjyA, clan of pllidli, 

Kau am t a -tsi iadr a, representation in 
tnunil pointing* of VaUo 1 Myriad 
Buddhas, 313. 

$Aha*An kawa-SCt* aduJLba, architec¬ 
tural wk, 181. 

— synopsis of contents, lyfi-fBi. 

— treatise ofothiterture, 178-181, 

SAMlLU 1. - EAMTA r ■ daSS tjf elcvell- 
iitorcycd buildings, 1 ib, tflg- 

Savcuk a, dan of buildings,86, **4» 

*87, 194. Sti alio JitnAMAKA, 

SAicnAijthy, a son of tit, 54- 

SaAiiareA. attribute ofSar.«valI, 142. 


Saugraua, a work on archilccuirr, 
182-105. 

— no avowed Compllalion, rfta. 

— synopsis nf, 162-185, 

Sa«!i*va. class <jf devotees, 148. 149, 
SaAealpa, a claw of buildings, 105, 
&uiLEmHA. 0 kind of pOkr, in, 

— dan of buildings Lu 

< 95 - 

— dnsfifluition or buildings bused on 
material*, Kfj, 113, 187, 134 

KAUpAyttVA, kind of nevding, 16. 
SavK^KA. dan Of buildings in & limit- 
fignmn, 194, 

Sahudga (or Santtoha), a class of 
buildings described in BH^rnhyn- 
Parana and Btiftatea'idniJ, iqj. j-ccj- 
&auud*A0Opta, conquest of uHitlietu 
Itiii^ lnnn by, 267. 

— empire of, 267- 

— i: crutiprisr*e] the whole te India, 

368- 

_ _*ouUuBfn emupaign of ±66-167. 

Samciaaka, a class of two-storeyed 
buildings, 192. 

Samittvaoitt, type of Allan, 393. 

, SAHVimntA (or Vamuiiaea), a dau of 
forts, *04, aal, jpi|, 

Saw-vAs, rj flit-si Tibetan monastery, 
283. 

b\rdv<»JYA, dan of art, 

9 - 

SAVAT-ansiAiiA. an autiiuritv on archi¬ 
tecture frequently referred to, 17a. 

_ mentions ViivaJrarmiin a* hit 

authority, * J2. 

SA«AT-K.V¥AftA*%'Asrt;-SA4T»A > rt lT»- 

therm artMteciure, *72. 

_ .-mlbnntia baaed upon, 17a, 

— content* 0/, 172 

Sakciii, traces ol *b. or seven pilkn at, 

3B». 

— jlS^t, i9«- 

ji a ntWI S.AVJiA-vii 1 i 1A n a , wood joinery 

m. 

KAKOR4M1TTA, ilaugbieT ul Aiojm, ags. 
bAKotTA-MAtvaAMiA, a type uage 
and AuditiB-ium in, <J& 
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Sa fcptTa- R AJK A ha ftA of N ill I, tub a , 
larntpdrva, dntrripriatt of itutlt 
torittm in, 96. 

SANRi&Atoti, temple nr, 325. 

Swn*pg, river in Tibet* ailg. 

pillar 01. and its capital jB-j, 

Saniv, die prototype of RudiUiiiiic nntl 
Alrfcw mooodffi piling 5 c, 

— «one pillar mi up at the come:, <J‘ 
.(malitm, f, 3 . 

S\Sat.'-sn iA i-At. a-vujuaica, the ipHmmn 
loci, 

SaSjkha, a class of round type of build- 
inp, (go. 

SAmtiu, -i proportion of height, jo-. 
roS. aoo. 

round lyjK <>i building 

Sm'Ia-tala (tala), teveii-atmeyed 
building, tij. 

— uieasuremem, 147. 

SXitA, ckii oT buildings in Kamk^gjtm/}, 
195, 

5 (ju»vata, one of the vimtej of 
Sem-m/M' 184 . 

SailasyatI, female rucijjv attendant op 

Brahma, 138. 

~ imagr: of, 14a, 

— — used as decorative design, f a<j 

^ R r 1 !^ rpA ' “j curr * Tt ff >u an inscription 
of Phong Mm, 335, 

Sarkaua, gravel. 137, 151. 

Sail rath . ASofean pillar at, glia, 
Sauorl’Ha, class of rix-rtorcyni build¬ 
up H5, tea. -WAbsa 

SArOtya. class of devotee-*, 

SXkvaAiiauha. UniveisU monarch 
chariot nf, ta7, 

,S.\RV'A(fALVANA, das? of hitDriitigi in 
Kjmikggxmii, 193, 

Larvae a mika {or Dkahmda}, a juppotu 
lion tjj urchiiectund meovomnem 
roj, aoo. 

SAavAroifitAOKA. a dais of thc-sroreyed 
building), JQt. 

-of tillage, toa, 230, j$f), 

— stjunre buildings, 190. 

— pavilion), of five faces, 1 30, 


^AHV.vropiiArin V| prrfot-nird utni eJ 
ear pattern* 1 j8 

^vr-n-fownlthurynl [naniioui, iia 

iaHt lau ’ 

— ty|w til buiidii.;^ in /Ikmh^a hjw| 
P 7 Wr;/-ftfWiAfidf, jgg ( jqj. 

— —• /JAf. 154. 

SASLUfMw, style of architecture of 

877 * 

-..r ,i * rsf.i lS r. siiit at - rirfalli of fime* 
run- Slnteiuns in, 56. 

” referenet to ,iAgata twumirenttnt in, 

lOOw 

SaTARUHIka, cLiS) nf hallt, 4^.. 

oait, cfeiprli in Nfetp.il, 286. 

SAt Maha! PitM.lr.-A, a '! ven storeyed 
temple m Ceylon, 393—393. 

SATuu^iAmxns a, claa orhalb, 4U j. 
Satrc^jaVa, leitipjr at, ifiri, jfii. 
S-Arra^no, .tdj, 74. 

SATVA-K^TA t class of dyhMtortird 
building^ j\ 5$ 

SaTYavaj&ua ( king of Champs 334. 
SAttaiwpgTj gntsa, 107, 

Sauxhyakji^ rp4 tin- purpcAc* 

ct pUgmiiflgr, 120. 

SAmaTtMYAi otiJftT of cortmin in Sup*** 
MieJdgamU' 20 j H aos?. 

~ Wp* Qf columnif 22^ 

SaPiiva, daa ut building) in KSmik- 
195. 

-VA' t.rva-jiAriTA, din oJ guic^rtuses, 

I l8i 

■iiiihoritv oik jirdiitccturc in 
Af 4 bjwPur&Kti t 24. v 

Saii2-\ p nuthckriiy on artihilccdirc in 
Mtimtoti, igj n. 2t 

Sai u^jeanta, i dim nf nioMtorcy^ 
iimldfng*, u(i f 189. 

^ r 3 ^ 1 p I i*ma ]r oicr^y aK tt 1 [du n 1 on 
omhtnx w 138, *42, 14^, 

— imagft uf. 143. 

Havana, bedstead, 59, fioi 98, 

— d.ua of buildings, 86, 1(4, 187. 
SavasAla-va, bed dwmiber, 134. 
S.AVA.'fA-RACHA.NAj ftTt flf Ilcd-lliaJkillg, 

7 - 

Savawa-vhihaa-a, COt) rhea, !3fi, 
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SAyvjya* d&^: of devoters, 14ft, 140. 
SCOTIA t<j f TRMttltCi), a Graeco 
K^DTiiin mouldm];, -cj, 230, 
Scuu^TTrLE, conventional nature of 
Pmiun, 395, 

— in India* 396* 

— in Persia, 3Q3. 

— no ircdepefideni mniary in, Pemrn, 

3 M- 

— only has-rrlirfe* 395. 

Sf/ ckh Pfacif., Hall of b 3 hall in the 
Forbidden Oty, 567. 

Sc£Nno^AniYp asg. 

SffHWAK, fori «, 45. 

— remains of n nden r fon ras at 
Kothraf Buihr, 45 

diilAJ^EifA^NAp art of putting 
on ttrumeiiU of flower on ihe head, 

Slt>fArATi Pah* built three temple* with 
pavilions iik PoNjjrar* 334. 
SrHIXDIA, ix, xL 

— Area Included ill. 294, 
SuOTA-ruL^atYA, nnr d the MAtrcts ul" 

jtaftlgraM* i!4- 

StVFtt-srysivtii stumvo^ in Bud* 

dhist literature, 73, 

Sc.WM.u_j G. A. f ncknowletli^menl to. 

S 3 tvji 

Skwc& (Srwx/i, 1 janhi, a thmuatid ion- 
pte, 359. 

— plun of, 

SlIAJVVAKQA, applied IO J 24 

SitA Mlp , usurped regal power in 
Kashmir, 287, 

StUtOUfti^HA, architctturid remains 

SiufeRiAp Mauhav £Uhah p nckntm- 
ledgrnrrtL pf rr*T*tatre received frem, 
abtvfl. 

Suv iRi, Pas'utt it. M, p nrkntwdtidir^ 

mail of 11 tip received £notji, auevii. 

Sit A pT.\l_A T tix^tr.Licycd Luililmi/; 1 i 3 
SttiNAst, ;U2jbd J<t + 313, 

Shinto, UrttpltS dUTcrmcc of* ;jf»9 

Siit^AjUuiA. d®tec«<w«arcd build¬ 
ing iu*\ 153. 194 
Snoot*?., |wduM itf P 571, 


Suomi* M G ti iicknnwltsJgntcsit <>| 
hdp received from, xxv. 

SnORCHOT! nil title:':, temple* 314- 

Skws Da&on* luaiurv oh 31(^319* 

— rmvid . hi JUiagoon, 31ft. 

SjiwtLdiMAptiAN, 4 png^nLi ul Pegu, 

31®, 

Smu p madam, &jna!Err tliau ancrenj 
Sy.imadcia, 322. SvAmaj^a, 

- pi in dj included m, &jttiujidcfn p 
and pari m K;imlUioj.i'dr:-.i l 316. 

SimRA, il djlfA d (ffl-ts, 104, 220, 399 
Samif-*, .1 kind of two-ftorryed builds 

Jnp* ^7. 

— %ure* ah 131 p 14th 

S uirm a* Ath a , temp ! c u! P 29 ■ 
hmm lAnta-Si rum a.xi + dcscript im 1 a 1 

guohtJin in, 91-35 

— reiHTTcnCiii to meafliurr, 198. 
SroiA, top, 118. 

— prM bftm of Nlgm* ujri^ 
sfci T aft. 

SnatA t ur OAJrfA^ md^hstodj 3 j?. 

An? UARa h cupola* 113, 

— tloniA 1*8, 

— tn die QudukyarJ siyb, J<kn 

— of I Lido-Ary an order* 259, 

— fA pynimubl fcHTU in briividijiu 
teiftpkjj 

— ‘.podal feature d' Kigura sly It, 

— llct?ple s 79, 8ci f li|i. 

SiiH^, truces of Ifituiii AidutKiure in, 

V04. 

$itJ^ itxjnr* ill. 

AiLJLwn'A* kingd K 4 ii' 3 , muisijn- 
aria im Ibrel^it Cduuirit?, -1*4- 
SnJvLtiATKA, a trrotbc archJi^urr, 

IA 437 ; 

— an abridgiiifair nf 17b. 

— detAili *jf tnfiimn ukau 

fronit by RtMi, 199 

— lynoj^b iif, T 7 ‘ 

^LTJMAiuxuii*, A/JnJi.tJjjt lju'jttil jji 

trite iiitm in, aj3 Sn S/vucihaua. 
Siij*a-Sasi ba, 3 coflipilaiion from many 
MWICCS I7A 

— dutpfcnemmx'nUcUi i73 »?4- 

— hr Impjrtuiil frjliirci, l7ft» 

— of MuQijacia, 1 73 —1 71 .- 
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INDEX 


qualification of archi¬ 
tect* J13. 

Siueia, ,\ class of buildings, igi. 

— — Oval buildings lin GanjJ.fPurdnit 
for Bibhottfyoka cf4fij], | 9( , 

— — 1ml b | 404. 

— image of, 151, 

— lion, divine wJ/iomiJ, 151. 

— lytieof l -i lildiugs in It/mithyn and 
BiUuit-tatkhita, 193, 194 

Sj tor A Sana, throne, 130, 146, 
SiiuAJAXA-i. sxswa^a-vipuaxa, dw me- 
ltrisiif3.il thrones, 129. 

Sum^uiTv. «f Jain, Hindu, Ruddln i 
architecture; 7U-77 

SlNUilVtA, nl,is? of building in Ksmik- 
S&tma* n>|_ 

SniA&-i.i{iUfiiA. oman iKiiDtl nimbi ti »| 
Vixhirnt, 13B, 

iiRAStmin, iiiiil til heid-drrw ined 
by fVr r/rniJU, 132* 

SiRo-vnijiCsiiJi^A. a bead «nniem 

m- 

Sifts iiaxya, head-piece of die couth 

Si. 

SJtA, brag* of, in Sima, 328, 

Srr^, election of, .\ftltms£rn .uni Yitrv- 
tiut vcunpnted, 219-220, 

Siva, ,1 dcjty, 24b, 

— chariot nf, (28, 

— das* Mi hundiftgs in KMikasmixi, 

* 9 + 

— riaiiparativr negligence to. 270- 

373 * 

— ticad-difM of, 132. 

— idols, attributes, dress, and attend - 
ant frtnale energia nf, r^cj. 

* 11 ,rm i^ e * ^ J“vn, 358 

one of Hindu triad, f ^(j, 

" wdiiltflKfc from, ^ 

pavilion for Utihuiktng corn, tao, 

— popularity at Nepal, 2%. 

— temples hi Tibet, 283. 

— temples anfi imago of, in 
3 ^ 5 -* 

ihrnnr of, 129, 

SivA-nifAOA, thr upper part of phallus, 

141s 


SiVH-iN M. .1 ni.im pillar wit Si five 
•ntdor pillars, 110, 

— an order of column, »>], 

~~ — in Stfaai&ta t 228. 

— 4 pmlagorial pillar, no. 

Siv ana, ftrwing, 11. 

SivASaa, duai of phalli, 139. 

SrvmAKJA»SttA, square halj, 70. 

bH'isAvuiMA, .1 class of rectangular 
lyjie -^building*, jpo, 

Sha^tia, image of, in M?™ temples 
, 33 *. 

j J1 jinii i| uSl3its fc \ h) 

— -1 main pill nr wilJj ji* mmor 
pilbr», ltd 

— ekit* A>r^lr-hciLinn k rfS. 

— mentioned in Afdn*u&rn 7 : 2 y„ 

— odder of column*. 90 i„ 

StCANn.MSurTA, rjsifJtrtif, £74, 

— reSigiouj beliefs of, 275, 

Luanda'P una si a, iticUiieclural matt*?, 

referred tn in, ft,. 

—> Rental manuscript* of 378, 

Hit mud after Sktu itLigiipt a, jt^j 
SKxmiHATASA, n kind nf linglr-stomcd 
buildings, 114. 87. 

SkAKD11 AvAsa , n rlnii of forts, 104, 

“•** m- 

3 «Ai}AiiA, riiueniry structuro, 58, 

h«rri[, Captact, added pedestal to 
ASt.iliob irl pillar of Ajoka, 

Prior Erj.ifjT, an Indian origin 
of civilization. >:ii. 3^ 

xmitit, V, A,, Ji, 274, 277, 27ft. 
-Sj)Ai',iX.\.WAXpArA, bath pii vili2ii^ t n- 
Scuji.au aya, inscription of, nrfpTr to 
driunagecpcraiioiia iu Java, 361. 
Sosuva, location of So-cioje, accord- 
mg to Stein, vg7. 

Son,hath a temple, bail condition of, 
4 t£, 

So-wo-jE, a coitveul r£fermJ ti» by 
Hitmen Tsang, 297, 

— identified with king’s new motLtu- 
Tery ol Fa Btcii, up 7, 

— legend of iu origiti and lu Hljetaa 
vers in li, ag?, agg, 

— bicated in mtalrm Sruniy.1. 297. 
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(light nf Ham, 73, 

Smn? ftsutA* Aryitn conqtjM! n f 3 
267, 

— ot^xufdzttloa of Id the iliird century 

a B.Gi|, 

SpnrrijARA (Gubtaila), a class of 
twrl\r& 4 tmryrt\ huildmg^ n6 t (8y p 
* 5 |r a®, 257. 

Si-iniieu* 37^ a 

S 3 *<K>r,T.K + i>k,j ermncnii* theories of, 

406-407, 

• ■ 011 Persian -urigiu ut Maufysn 
.irdinreuirc, 379-31)0. 401, 403, 403, 
4*», +1 2. 

SkA. Cambodian, for Ssnif t tank, 3117. 
Snfc.yl'BANmtA, 0 type of bases. (09, 
204. 

Sm-TlAfrDllrV. ,1 Class of f>ithu t 141. 

■— » type of bases, 109, nof, 

-llu oni*. salted to P&r:.ht,ilks and 

P^ia-dham, 129. 

SnliitiAnftA, type of throne, njJied to 
tdhtfrlja and tininatm, jay, 
Sttl-BitixtA, class of gvptni, 118. 

— ,t ria» of rieven-stornyed (wilding, 

HJi <B8. 

— a type of hoses, 109, 264. 

ShI-Banoy, citadel or, 536. 

$ WfinAJ? A, tinni! of VWlnw, 37a. 

SftlmtA rj, -nvA mi k, give* n tlrlAiltx) 

account of ditf-fblu afu. -r, i j u, 3, 

f? n- 4. 

i>nI]AVA, a class of oval Lyj>e id Ijuild- 

•«Pj i«B, 190. 

— — iluTx-siorcyisJ budding 115. 

— — sevenstarcyed buildings, hr, 

lB8- 

S«lKl*7A, » tjpe oi haves, rewj, Jo-J.. 

“ — octagonal type of buildings, 
tgo. 

$lltAKA, dum lit two-stan yetl build* 
inBX U5, iBj. 

— — jpUr-hww. llB. 

— kind of dtigle-ston vf-! buildings, 

»jjt ,0 7 < . 

onjei of loliimii Rirntjonttl in 
uL>r p joj. 

— type (if OollUItt!*, JU!4 
$RtKi.ai a, !d.\, author of tTrulcw ort artthi* 
lecture, 176, 177. 


SfiJvAJmnAoAVATA, no pmakal knt.u> 
art* in lime of, 3. 

7 " te^^WKt (o ai«y-toui :.rts in, 1. 
*** e^*** *'” t his Ulrica l Hindu king 

uf Ohjimpu, ^0, 

--halls, |<if' 

bslHL'Kin, type or Lhrtiflo niited to 
martfaUiUi 139, 

S$J,VUA, copula, 191. 

Shi f^TAP Smou, Raja, np .1 faiutstoa 
archiE^ture^ 441. 

£klvAAT.i k kind of tf mpJa in S*pt<\- 

irai*, 

ft tla^s oi aoimrr type 
building*, hj4p, 

— iOji, 

— symbol on the ditaa uf Vishnu, 

, 

SEttij^vA, kirijnjtnti nf, jn Sumatra. 
348. 360. 

SftfvtULA, n kiwi «f gjngle-stc-reyrd 
building*, 114, 187. 

— dnii ul Fnlr-bniiMrs, i ifl. 

— - mouldings of pilhs w 141. 

— type nf tlironr. suited !u tutttadta 

nm p 4 t\h$iia t tap, 

Stajra, in Buddhist buildings, yg. 
Ih'Alisu.L, pillai, Of Ifudilhurij. taiiis 
Sn.'VM, iif VaiahtiaYfB, 67, g6. 

— shaft of, aay, 

STA*tBHA-iA*snA?A-\TOiiAwA, pillar*, 

109-m. 

Sta^a-sOjra, c-ard worn round the 
bttait, 135, 

Stilt- i, Sin M. Auail, 416, 

— disemerir* unci rxphuptioas in 
OfiuraJ .-ViSa bj. ix, xi, « D7 , 
-W- 2 ( J l b }<>^ Jfl, Jltt, 303, 308, 
■jir.3ia»3Mi 

bTEis, Prop, Ono, on .tMudifs nrelu' 
lecture, 439. 

Stilinaka fer S.u^cittTA), dauificaiiiiQ 
of brnJdings, 85 , >14, 187, 

— itnudlng pwtuiv, 154, 

Stu v'.Jya, .1 d.iv* ttf forts, t ct.j, iao. 


StuXi-axa. master of the ceremony 

iss>, 

— in liuuiw-nilfrinif eeroaetty, t 3 a, 

— hn pilfi in tomntttion co enn>n>«, 
134. 
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Sthapati, >3, 155, 

— chid* hit eel, 314, 

— — origin fmni diving architect f 
346. 

— his part in coronation ocrcuiDiiic*, 

— in houac-wnrming cerrmonfr T33, 
SttiAvara, ttati tytmjt dm of' idols, 

138. 

SthOv% piEiiTp set up to pm, 58. 
Stolx^ 390, 

Strabo, 399, 400. 

$TftJf4MdA f fenurnn* type of buildings, 
187, 194, 

Stucco, stt Sim ic a. 

S 701 PA, known lis ihuitr&t in Neftitl, gqa. 

— purpow of, 391. 

— two Liridi of, ijT—GJ 3 , 

Sitli'f for ftrirffijcA), miULirfr, in height 
in buikJiii^r of diffcrttlt castes, 
ii8h I 

Sn7rii£.\ % picmncJc. [ ia. 

StGH-kIiju pill of Utc skip i, U2, 1 [% w 
Style, three kirirlt of, 

ihcgcogrriphicsil origin of the name* 

< * 57 < 

— of Uuitfliitj>£. iRG- 

— neucca to, in bnindiw 

of literature, stifi. 

S*£HJ-WV*tHA*, life-foil, SfjS. 

S»A»t*BnANM*OA«-l*o, Icing of Tibet* 
283. 

— fort of, 3%* 

SniiK-muiVA, saerijiciiij Indies aitri- 
hulei of BruhinAp 1381 
SRiiTTT^jAVA, cl*ts of 404. 

SulvyrnstiA, u dun of octagonal build- 

[1} ^- f™ f m - SriAmfhtt 

or igii 

SrKa vritta, dast nf mtpfgMj in d . 

195. 

humiAh^Aiu, a composite order tif 
column in 201, an.3 

239. 

Suhuauka, class of halh, 4 a J( 

Ssliint-vAvA-RAHMxKj sailoring and 
wraving p n , 

SOcaftyiO^ ejxas-fxm* Jet into kmmcrj* 
7a. 


Ss njr-i*, kind < f pillars 11 r. 

1 — d ^ifiration nf imJMitigi, based on 
tnaicmh, B6» 1 t3, i8fi, 194, 

Sudiia , imcro, mortar, and plaster 

^ 7 * 151 - 

SiKMtfVA* dais of halb, 404. 

Sura, parrar cage fur* 137. 

StnAuevAj refers to sixty-four arts, s g 

17. 4- 

St tka-j Am k.a - rttAtsAt 1 ak a h reaching of 
parre-Up ere.* in sprnk, 14* 
5 ukuAi.ava, chw of thnrostorryrd 
buildings, 1*5. 

— 3 kind or thnc-tiofeynd ItjUdin^ 

tm 

SusiiA^oa. paviliim used u 1 gurcr- 

Jiuuac.-, ijfp. 

SuRSiOiiAVAp irmplr m, 325, 396* 327, 

329. 

Sl-kra, authority on architecture hi 

2. |3. 

Sukra^Iti, architect urn I rrtauc r a 1 u 
9 ?* 

— deals with Architecttire T 51* 

— racsCruxcmcTil described in, 173, 

— pa^agen identical with rtifrUfflflfc- 
Ay*. -VaVfij fjr« 

Srvr^-tAla , anterior to Mrtfrjw-/Wwfli 

251, 

Sut*VA*SPntA t or Fi.iTrtniAYAxXA, rtJicr- 

cucc Ui sRfiuL‘2 measure in, to^ 

^ strnrlimti de tail I* tif brick alian 
in, 392. 

Sumatra, alinaicr. of Hindu mafiiimenii 

»«t S 49 - 

— area and Brcmmphfcal position of, 
34 & 

dermuJnn ,>f the tiiimr . .!„ ;|fl. 

— history of, 348, 

— hr>mrt| house* ot' 349-350 
Sit^niER I 3 At-AtTE s pugedit of, 36^. 

— Ihrliim iirueturt^ ^ 

dorian, gte, 

-— sbnpe aiid Dfnumeata of r 360. 

Sta^j dara, ehui of xhf-itorcyed build* 
sn^, 115, 188. 

Supra airnixAo AidA $ dcbtiLi of rhe five 
Order* in, 2m. 

— fivtf dni$i^ ol eolumiti in, 22^ 

— £ bur clawsci of in, 204. 

— ihtr of dmpTcsi jjrh §1. 
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SdawMSi^aHA, iiifiuiorii in\ kunU 
<iT biiiklin^, sa7- 

— eh, 19ft, 

— — /to mr^fliir<3nerit in, ii/q. 

- ihrtc styles in, 307. 

— fehiliim or Indebtedness wkh AHn/i- 
^i£t t 2 jgb r 

— seamy driaibi xthout pcdrsluli in* 
* 05 - 

— umiturhy wltli Jftotffrtr, yr 

— mjumama Jill impoiliml r ri.it Lm 
an irrlutcrturr-, pa. 

— of tnti»ldmgi itatrrilwd .il^ 
aibi-do;}, 

— Lvpe* of ImOdin# in* itl r j- 

— - - rmnjKircd with those of Anton, 

l/a^t^dTii and Aifnmiv 

,1 duM&f nine-^turcytd 

building*, nG, 1B9. 

Sti&L-iw)tunK.\ r mil capital, 3BB. 
SOhV-v* imagr nl' iu Mytfm in:iiplrt k 
33 s * 

$uv guld tuituf. $*e 

StANA^lTHA. 

SORVA^tllLvHANt^i, dcs ripl ii-]! iii gncK 
mon id, 94-95 

— improved methods of niliig jnonlnil 

>nj 353 * »M- 

— later limn .tfdtauarfl,. 354* 

SOhyavakmax k eleventh khitf of Uim- 

bodin. 339^ 

JyunvAVAHy^N 11 * completed Angkor 

Vit . :?S 9 - 

Sum, $?», ass, too. 4 t 3 

— fomficatxuEn of, 

Su^^iri A t das* of ha lb, 404- 
SOmAniiAftA, the jailing cni-pcntcr p 

**+ 

S0?lA*tJ l Lab akM^aNa % :n 1 that of 
liivhitcLLinul tre*tbi% 179, 
SllTfcA'CfiAjiLM, draughtsman or 

designer,, 314. 

— the di^JLijin, origin thru* divine 
pzdUtect^ ii|h. 

S&TftA*c .: I n A F playing with 1 b 1 end and 

rope, it. 

Swar^a. dan trf phalli* 140. 
SuvAfcNA*fliiD i0„ idmitiXkaiiuii nT* 32 L 
h 5, »a-| T 


SWARftfA--nvfiM, in /tfflur-ff m b probably 
standi for Sumatra p 348, 

Sli VA$$ A-JLAjltKnS A, ddrt* Uthiirr. 

So V a a^A-aHpf muma-pA iitm* tat - 
iug. of gold and wJvcr^ 13, 
Suvrata* diifct of liullu, 404. 
SvAftoA‘'Utar- i v f tiaaiof dghktiMceyBi 
foinldinp, nj* 1% 

SyM-n-itANtniAK a. dros of one-*cnfeyed 
hnildin^ 1 i4 t 187, 

Sv.vniKA, n ditsa * >i iwn-iinraycd build- 

itj* t®7* 

-oirifiTOiml type of Imihlinri*. 

ica , igft, 191 

-plttHi, 140. 

-VlllilRftS, 103 , 230 , 'jnE 

— pjitn nt budding, xvivi 

— xypttafim, 134 . 

SVAtYiXA-KtUtMA, A ctn* of octagonal 

type uT tnuhliiipi 19a 

SvmtiXa Manuo*, > roidcnlkt liuild- 

ing. %v. 

—cm* rtf, xxiii. 11. t. 

— dnueption <£. xvii-xx. 

—modern devices mi, xx, xxt. 

— —paviiioti, of thrw !a«V ISO. 
-pcrf^tcJ SiTceu ofa*»^HUlcxn k 

! ill, 

— —plimi mud juTanitemcnt of, xvii- 
xx. 

— — plduglmliopcd aturcyni nmndifiii, 

120, 

— — aiiwiikiti jiuJ BJe-pkn cl, xv- 

xvi, 

^Vakt-kAwta, clas» of ibc-siimeyod I mild* 

"igs, itg, 108 . 

SvArmcAiAXA, type rtf kitting pnturt, 
154, n, t- 

SvavKJKSWA, a cl#* uf rymxJ type of 
IjuiidingT, 190 

SvATAMUtlO, Siva, popnl.icity it, Wj-ill. 

28s- 

SVAYAiiniir? for UllltlL'TA), d.iu of 
pbstB, 140. 

SvavawihO-mSth*. 1 UiidilLiii tuouu. 

metU of Nepal, 28(1-387. 
SwiAlMti colour of Sftvitrl, 147. 
SWAMV, K. S. StnBMALDOM, 48$, 

— nn St**#r* Architecture, 4fl- 
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Swat, miMtittntviIa n 4 k $l 5 , u* UmlAh* 
Swi^o, for different mwtcR, Sm 

DoiA. 

Svama, durk Moc, minor nr Sivifri 
iirul M.tliS. 143+ 

SvAllA*rsif.\ORA, cfa* frf" lltttb. 4'M 
SyAuA-oriA, :ulvritt of Indis<n= in, gsgr 
S®#- 

— jumttctttiml rrmtiiin in, S*5^ rl 7 

— punusskm with IwlM of, 

lia geographical boil nd aracs, 33#- 

— known from* 35^ p&. 

— Pinmr of theft* aintri nf ifet jiminMila 

of Indict 316, 

— jicoplra Eetllrd iii| 323. 

— vulgarity of raster su modem atruo 
{yr« in, 317-328., 

SvAMti^A, chariot, c rrifiveysnee, 

Svjrrvtos,, .1 type of imipld 111 ITttn- 
«»r, 325, 

T 

Taq^jii, Jitc, A, N^ *35. 

TaMPE, l>R R. Npp Oil 

ardii lecture, jmi, 4*^. 

1 rer^ptadc of nil, 

Sjti 

T ajtt different ihnpcs 
of xiilaiB rruimrmifrl in f JS»- 
T/mrtAnAxu, «■ Buner* 119&, 

TA£irM-| a^jiid, platform of, 41x1. 
Taht|«Aji carpenter, origin from 
divine iir- hiiocrs, 1% 34E 
[ amiiava, ttirpcnirv, 13. 

T.\Lft, iiirsiunrmem* fkj„ 1 *-] 107, 

m *3^ 

— * mnailding in Suprabhcddgdnia, 
*K®t J30. 

I AlamAka. kiin! nf mc.'n^iirr.mfrUp Hi, 
^ aoa 

Talun (or OotjO, rciTnd cym*, n 
Crrtn o Rfjiruui rnuuliliirj^, flog, -g<j r 
* 37 < 

— identified with 230. 

Talpa, nuptial Led, gy, 

jrAvii^ vmini 1 of ,UfzywuiaLi % jairity 
detiiilij about biws iu s 40^ 

1‘Akjls, copper, 137, 


rA^piM^A-Kl^TJM .WL.VLI-VlfclM.A . |tr tjuLk 

niTangcmcms of liw-mcati flown, 
nod rtkhdi, b. 

Tamo Port of Ivudcre, vk-ond'-ri pUWt 
ofp -JOS- 

TiffTRUC, nirr. in Nrpsd, in .• rf- . 1 

ini Jirohitcettir^! 383^286, 

— goddo? ill 1 Hi li vvmi temple, :fid, 
Tmuls-slAnta, A cfos* of aghi^tnrcynd 
buiHJugs, Ufn i%* 

Ta-Proh. lb iilimuiiH^t b injifr built liy 
R ijciul rn-vmmn n, 33®, 

— Moiie* I*. iIif fovi Kiwupi g|u f 

p PAkA, hiuufilb 144- 

TAfiUt| Mft&ly&na: divinity, irropic ni, 
ti> Java, 543, gfbi, 

Iara^oah^opuihA, iypi- of r.’piob 
&86- 

' f A T r!jtIML a 1*MAN b ^rt of ;pinIUHg fc 12. 

Taihuuho , trmplir of, 1784, 

TAjaXt. t, (or i vjjiaxra)* a kind nl raf 
oimmmib i-|4 

TaTthat namr nf n mnulding, au 1 ^ 
Lm-| t 130. 

jsrobably wmr a# 237. 
*Vvumm. nf K^uhmir, .1 hnjncjgjjnous 
ljrou|i fc ^87. 

— absmec of in Prrsii* t 3Ji3r394' 
-iu India, 394 -J& 5 . 

— Of 3 qum<ja£rical aiyitr, 28 0 . 

— of Oratitudo f jwwUin tower of 
Ns l Eik Lit, g66> 

— of (fcfl,vea. See Cmjeat DraOoN^ 

- - pccuU&rilku uf| iMt 

■ 3 ' f N -MS 1M. u sc! 111 led in ftnid a o> ■- - 
dH?u F 31B. 

l l *lirmMATt »t r lyf« ol’Ora-.-i' r>RonjLiu 
court, 233. 

TirraA etyuik, type of Grarco-Ramno 
courts 233, 

TfiARlifti, dynasty of Ncpat. 4@3 
Ti^iMiaiiA* post* or banfatcr« ? 7® 
TifAsm Hu, dtadd of P gjjB 
Thai™, libs ary of, 321-3#^, 
TiiAWfiitdvU! acmp!^ of, -d 
32Ip u, J. 

Tirr_Man, mAUriiab mc 4 IJi- 

— vjtiiouq tnrmbm <if, rgu. 




INDEX 


f <n:r. ordination ball of fttiesii, 3 ai 
Tiiimm. hu>i*. P. W,. 425. +33. 
Tmwwttt. ™y.il and 1*9. 

PinrT, mrm.T.lrric* itt, 

— rriK.i(iti- cawfllJon* of. 
T(-ciiiA-F<>n-SA ( DiRint 1 WV*B - 

SavhuIu^a OWrtrit, mitiMMfcM* 
ttutur of Buddha tn 29Q. 

— identified vi-ith Ziurot of Uini'ii- 
KtunW, jrjfk 

Tibi, rtf vneioua tuti*, uxrrj in emwtnnri- 
in»{ lirjiv, home*, 54- 
Tix-A. St-fdfl.m india/m, foiindatinu- 

ricputiir, *07. 

Tim nr, literary Supplement on AUma- 
tire nniil^etin't, xxii, 4.4! 

Tun. fish, ton. 

Timi, Japanese building?, belong to, 
#J, 37^ 

—■ tnriai tyinc oi architecture in China, 

3*3 ■ 3 % 

TibAt, Buddha** footprint St, JIJ. 
TbttttA&tUAAfl, Lvirnfy-four Join saints. 

TnurvumYCR, capital nl (ara^ga twthi&a 
type, 3 R 6 , 

Tirmu, cage for, 137. 

T[a?™ (Ctf.imil), ^hritir. or, $54, 35b. 

& 

‘I mcsR-l V.tt. -uinrtl itripti At, 315- 
Thimiaha, Biutrfhiie jttifm at, 3<5' 
ToPA*mi l itiows cnddiil Indian feiv 
tuns, sjyfi. 

— ttttpa of, 

"I.h'ha, Alofoft pillar of*, g8t. 

TojtAjs a, arch. fSu, isB, 133. sag. 

■— of a hnlancr. 136, 

Tow ■i.sA.VTuij.iNA. on archest, 130. 
'('ou> a IjrAet'o-Hotimii inuiildiiig, W3> 
ajo. 

— idcnisiiT-ri iviib Bits, ajo., 

'inwrea, dtfVrurrrt dndt, aa'iJfdtl^ < JI 

Vitrunui. J* 3 . 

— of SUt-iov, 391 

Town, «eudJ«|f u» ViitvsivA, aa2-324 

— right cIiwks of, in India. *40, 390- 

— in plan and In your according to 
Sfdnatfiig, i'Ai 


to 


Town-rs as »»?«;. in Uitwwra nod 
[ r jjtwtWm compared, sKIb-sai- 

l utfltlAitGA, thrr^ fciem, flirt' of the 
three pom, 153. 

' J h 1- mi A ti ■-< a « AiyA m , t hit-e-u i or eyed 

dwelling In fWti, 6j. 

TsI’KAhta, a wain pillar, with three 
minor pilLir?. 1 10. 

T|«*mOE ll-tAS31lASA.-Vlt.UAN A, tlh*IUC- 

(eristics of the Indian Triad, 157* 
r 3I>' 

Tutt,m.a, ‘hrcr-nlorryi’d building, 1 t^ 
TfirriiEsrA (otTiutMtiu], u Brahman, 
tradition* ibnnt, 3^4. 

Tsivraq yea, octognmi] typr «Nn»M- 
ings, ifp, J9I. 

'I nocnriAi*. -1 mrntlrltnR. $t* SootiA, 

ThEUi (or /ttnr. or t Hpowb with 
{finityit of Nepal. 

— principal vsrlatltitn in tin dr-.iiiu 
:>!, 31& 

— the lidi-shaped JOrM ol Utirme, 

317- 

TtrdEJ, inscription ol, rvlrn to < ihundra* 
hhe^si raiiuL 3t>l. 

’JniA, a moulding in StifmiAfttd/litMiK 

— bftbncc, 133. 

— dm tided with fllhl, 230, 

— it* p:irti, ijli. 

l utA-rtrjusnu-oAsA, ijt'-, 11 «. 

TtTLtrtw, wnh of, 373. 

Ttitrauun. unftgr unct! at decorative 
di»i{[n< *30. 

1 TttMOA. -t mouldtREi IC, 4- 

I on'! iit ano , archiicctnrnl ntirtiii' U», 

3'0-5’S* ,, 

tVurAH (VAn-lOwo), BtiiblhUdtrise 

nt, 30- 

VtjBswrrtA, Rjum'pw ('« tlinNitti , 
JhhhJIihui Innii Tritfta id. 394- 

, iviii/-ttinii id JU irwu. :<i5. 

- ^rtod of andquLtit:- of, 303, 

of, Hgtecd with KnbuJ Valle* 

.(iipat 3n d ctmfnmi tt> Indian ivi*c 

Tuscan, Graeco-K oto tin order 
eulutnns aot, 3*7, 

_ typr of GraenoKoniftti cotuu, 3-33 
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TvmhTak, nutlmrfty r>n jmdulceture in 
M&sttfSPii 14V n ' “ 

— bcsvenJy juxbUtst-i oognsLcd from 
flrjlisitii, 146. 

u 

U m r4.V-\TAp*rttAimACMvi, lypr af 11 linn, 
35:4. 

Ui it- emit a «i aka. pll|<w R«r I Tip licJil. 
6 |. 

UfWKJr-oijATA, nuiklng onmiMnln-^ K- 
UnAKA-vSOYA, playing jakiirtnhp, 8. 
UrjAiwm, i«nplc at. sffit 
UnARA-n,\7imi A| girdlr: mwwl the wabr. 
135 - 

UftHtnrtA. Allhrtllm Srr SvAVAMHIlfi. 
U^HvAm. £** UrrifiKA. 

Unv.v. \ fur UqqttAka), modem Su.if 
VAlley, 315. 

— reference in Uitraiure, 

— 1 iu no in, 31 v 

UwS, ininget of. in ro-Nagax nut in 
333 - 

UuuM4i*< t esn 4 lUifM. 303. 

L'mi Is.Mi, either a hearllinr miming 
rylung ijjr [op of hniiiM M ot figurr* 
lircut ai it* Imvtr end. 73, 
UfffiofcM, pill at ftf Penda. 378. 
UxuAtiA, kind ftf liitiuir iJicasurcmtiiJ. 
* 4 *p « 97 - 

Ur j A-mi£itA* support of a dim lot, 127. 
OaeA-vta, a tins* of sis^iorrycd 
building*, Tig, 188. 

OrAU-TnetK, in Pugin> its plan and 
:LfTrm^anml t gtL 

UpamAna, kind oflihrar mciTUrrmcnr 
i«r *97 

Ufa wit. pillar , 54, 56. 

Upana. ptimhi a moulding, 304, 
CJfaf&BA, miuar pillar, tio. 

Ufa i l pi a* dti of mouldings of jtfjjto, 

141 - 

— part of madhvafjih(^a 4 igrn 
—* pedejkif ItifL *j$7 r 
Uf'Aia-1'ltAjApA-TAlA, Uui Upp^ST fill 

eurGicc ot (he botfic, 72. 

Ui\\* sSi-ictta, dMiliizatioii ol build* 
irnp. 


Upa£rI* part 11F wudi %tipf inning badi, 

61. 

UrMiaA, a soft* 

— idnnLifind with Elicit 230^ 

F.T BAi 1 a^ii ahi>i i a, n type if buses. ({>9, 

CitmrvA-PAXMlA, a moulding of liic 

flitha, T.p, 

tlnppi a cl™ of round type of hdld 
ings 190. 

t'sHJftafiA, dvaraHCEiitir of tbr Bud- 
dhttf itmige, U7- 

1 >1174 ten fnr f/jArji df fJ^rrr" fin f.VWtf- 
;w^), a chu* of mtiiid lyfw of 
LmiJiiimp, 191 

Or aka, doling. IE. 

I tfala, uflnhutc of SiivUii and Matrix 

H$- 

Kadmiir Hymutty, bniit mAtirr' *nd 
U IN Jib «*., 387. 

U^ltMUNA, art of diuiuiwihg, M- 
Utta^a t lacrgvst type of TrWitfit tyrtem, 
* 45 . H 7 * 

UrrAltffiiiA 1 .* cla^ of Ttcnirttigybr I mild- 
ijrg» fc i^». 

Uttara, fdltt. +i tnoulriing, i$o> ifA 
203, 304, 230. 

— lii Ifn 1 jwu_ 20% ago. 
Otta«Al>iivAvaka^C , ti*a 1 arts referred 

to in, l. 

- scverny-two arts studied by Maha- 
vim, 3-4. 

Uttarama, ting* of* 315 

UrrAulvA* tip[irr K.ii-mi!tii t afBnkhmiy 

138- 

UrrARo? sty if a r nsntddtog, idmdJkd 
with czivi'Lio, 20% 230, 

V 

Vauva. imtiuitienta] mifsic, ft, 
VAtiajsa, vrhidf it* bright ^ ttrf*. 
1 ^ 7 * 

— inouliliitg idrsiliFird with iihacui, 

203, 2^0 

— riding animal* 443. 
YAhana-vidhAna* unagts nl ruling 

aium^U of gods + I4|>-I5i- 

— of vaziotn gods* 151, ork i. 
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YjUiinI-vjukisa a class offorti* 104 aao. 
%<&■ 

Vahuuan^ 4(17. 

Vauya* litter or canopied sedan chair, 
5^-60* 

V AID Y AN ATI! A dcSOTpiloil J^f)- 2 ptP + 

— ils history, 2 By, 

— sprcinl fnuufrs i>i ?gOw 

— temple of p j&fi-aytP. 

Vaijavajstisla. a Lind of dgKleHMurcycd 

tmllding, ift?. 

Vaixhahm XoA¥A | detail* t£ tala med¬ 
ium cukm by film, 'ario. 

— rtfcrctiCM to arcbircctursl mutton 
tram, gi, 

VAiHAVrKi-j f : v^a. art di etiquette^ 17. 

VaiAAJA, a ctiilfllficatiui) of tile tqiwt 
type of build iiiita, up 
VauilvayT, image of* 144 
-- OHM of the -i Vi n cnmtmri, B .y:. * | 4 - 
VAtmwAvir %i i prL-rforninaimt? rrHjgi-i ir i 
duno^ die Gupta period, ajfi' 

— prrftR jsce tn, in AfanittAta, ^7*1-173. 
VAlitLWA HA. Icg^ndl UteitstfSB, 

— old *a I ahriiic in Kl (Otari, vg 3 + 

— pcirhapi of ImflftTi migin, 2 ^ 3 . 

— *r vrj***f ,Lmrycd WJJtxltm til* 

— temple of, 

VAjaxa, moulding idriitiHtd with ftliei r 
130. a 03. ^0-1-? i^o. 

— iiKHildii^ of pf/Ar;. 141 . 

Vajra* cLu«j of octngoiidJ buildings* 
100 , itli. 

-— — plitilll, 14 u. 

— femurr* of BtuJdhii, 301- 

— emteir of coltfirm in \(tdtylh}*&£>*v 
and UtAoi-idbiaa, aoi, i«, asfl. 

2*9 

VAjll A -11 .VNI>£| A. a typft of * 04 , 

204* 

V ajra-jlSnta, a clnr? of clevm-j.torcywJ 
bnildin-Tij lift 

Vajwa-patTA, v compound moulding* 
0 * 4 - 

VajrMawa, type of tiulftg p«»*urc, 

i\\, n, 1 : 

V AJRA-*VAl*nR A, 41 diU» of OCUlgOIiaJ 

type of IniUHtiifta* i 90. 


Vakha, a class of ociitcrotiaJ builditijp, 
IQP- 

Va&ARUA (or VAlAlmJ), .1 mmiicib?;, 

004. 

VAt.Atittt* correct spelling 'if tkdnh's* 

given In (iiBodii-Pui^nn., 190. 

V v.aya (fm Jialtiy-: of djiu, in Cjnf*- 
PudMl. a eft's of lound type of 
building. ioi- 

— bracelet* J34, »S 5 - 
V'AiJtmd'CiiomiANUAKA, acta* of five¬ 
il ore ycd building}, tgt. 

VaiuruXcitaiiya, give* detailed 
account nf »«ty-fintr «"i*. a, 0, <h ,(1 > 
i 1, 14, 15, 17 it, ft iC u. t, ia «- 
5 < 

V,n t.v (it vlvitiAii [i;- j.il>flu. ill, 

— orrutigtincin ulj y; (-3, ;j»3- 

■— frejeoo in* 31 •- 

— inflLimned by Ajnm and lillora, 

— mural painting in, 313. 

— principal caver of, 31a* 
VALU’MinKt cnxpcr pAllenr of per- 

fiffdlrd orcein, tlS, 

V.taA, rlnw of plialii, t jy, 

VahaHA, nnmt of Viihtm, for b mplo 
in <!ir Setiih* 272. 

VAirJtA, flagstalF, 152, 

— nl* ■->! tiiiiiilmi> L.mri, fit V J - 

\ auaaka, class nfUi.T'be-siinvyetJ Imild- 

i«t^. «5f* “57 

— Linsl of Vsitui 1 555 

V swsA-KAK'tA, a citfA of tvrtlvt-Hlorded 
biitding^i lift iSy- 
VAtfA-ounOA, fenesl-fiitt, i*aj t 221* 

Vana-mAlA* gftrbnd of «ild 

oriianicnl ol VrjlioiF, rjS< 1 

VAri-xOPA-TAjAtA * Tfi£- 

Vacua (01 Vaci^iva)* it moulding 

204 

VAPRA-RAvniiA, U type of ba»n, 100, 
204, 

VauAiiamuiwa, m B@niAT-*A*mTA, 

VAstAiel, inwigi' of, 144. 

— one of the nevttii mmlicf *, 14“. ‘44 
VaRADA, giA-beait.winp ,iltiludr of 

hand, *3», 143- 
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VakAja, ii r.lius of twrivc-nton-ytd 
tHjjkliDgn l i% 

V Amur aka (or 5 am vipoma ] , dm of 
fon.% ifLj. 309 5?r $Ai*wjpatA, 
AKUHdMii, pmnlCTj, urigj n from divine 
arrhifixl nf, r 3, ai.j* 246. 

Va ftmf .tMANA, class of phalli, fgg- 

— fr^rnwH storeyed mansion* itri* 

— type- -if ftt&tp 104. 

V^RFrniiAH!, □ class of tmasd type of 
building, 1 go* 

VAMA-wttmA, brajfl-lK^tcfvvnoB Mtitmte 

ul himdp 501. 

VAKTUiA! h of building i§5 L 
V.^eht^a. nnmf' of a tfjttare in 4 pahtF, 

m- 

— omipttu. a gBMJt pzkc£ t 41*^ 41^ 

Vah r -u 1 iiA, oulbordy *m Erdjitetfurr 

in Mais?a*Pur&&fi .likJ 
* 43 * 34 > 

— flr^irci a ihroo-STartycd dwelling. 
Sit JVrAf; 4*15, 41a. 

— *mt: of the cvni irrupt i4 

„ HI* 

VAjfrHA-oripANAj cfiaiiyprig appearaner 
of fabrics, ib. 

VAm»A-ftA^jr;«iA* hneti-drcti, 136. 
VAsto, habitation, divided into fon* 
cla*Ki in A/Jftas^o, atft 

— rrKqrniTy of bouet, a ry|)cr of 
JiinmrY umtture in Vodic ort, ^ 

VAjti'jiojjiia, auihmity on :irrliit<cc- 

■ u « isi.. M&mttfiU I5g h n V| -45, 

VAjm>*lHTl p rb’.v of h.illn, 4114. 

V A*tO '?iTKMffj*A -I fA JfpA ^ ? Eur r-tlOUsc* 

^ 4 - 

Vaih the cbafficafkii, of 

Vilsiu, 90p too, ai8. 

VA3tu-m;ki ojap xpirif «f tbi0 hope, to 
Sv&stika MaiiDidii, xvw n r t, ioi, 

V Atti>sJjtixa, j trcAiur: on jrrhiirt- 

iufr ( 173, 

VArru-yiDYA* architecture, a fitaiist? 

t §a 

— stgiilfioidon of Ihr term* 13. 
VXmJviDYAi^Tt, am botfly on archi¬ 
tecture In 155 n a, 34^ 

VJtajDRVA, .authority m architecture in 

A/Jifnn-fllo'jSiia, *4=, 

1 — name of Vishnu* 27*. 


VAt + L-jsdcwuir. jjjij, 

VAj Ejc ( temple *►1, 339, 

Vai Jai. ai Sufchodtiya, 3*j p 326. 327. 

V a ■ > S -l■. 1 ? m■ a Si N a , ji i Sri||n 1 fcitav.i, 

□ — v 336. 

V*r Pim T itippwx] palace* at, 34G, 

— (tTiijilc crf p 339, 

Vvi Si Jr.'vf, mtiBttafw & 1 Sufchrxhivji, 
326. 

VAt St* ay at, three Rowers at, 3a y H 
VattvAYaka* KjUiajitCh,a. 

V ATTAfSrllttNI AeUIaYA, built 4 AthM 

and Jir/tiT^rW 291* 

Vaui,T| systematically employed in 

Burma, 3 S 0 

VAYtT + prTir.\.vA, hdoilui to GupU 

periotb ^78. 

refrri-nce« m :iidiiteriiiral mattrm 
fiftfW, fly. 

— reftn-r^l to liy Ban.7 T 377 

^ ^r* '. (MWiJinji used os nn Jisscxnbb 
bxitlj 130 . 

refcrciirm to holti, etc., io f 

4 m 4 ia - 

Vrm {ijit VEtasJS) t ronslTtiriioTi df^ 63- 

84. 

— part of M.nlbyarai^a, 130. 

— plaiTomi, 137, 12a 

— ^iitpci of* %, ii, 

VeuunuAiikA, <mr n( ihr thm< d^iaet 

uf |Myjj^u»h, u>S t 

VeieiA* podniid uf a lump-pMt, 135, 
Vmi^trrA, ft ciicss of femr^toreyed 
building, 1 ij, i^ty. 

Vt.Ki tiMjMtAOAp |irrhojjv rdi?i% Ip 
iiH5j;o of Atinlill, 395. 

\ r rJo-s, irmplr iiiiitd n\ 

V jo. a ha P circular tar, 1-27 

— rbss of phnlli f 140 . 

— — flifA/t, r42. 

— tdrinirnl w ith dir piyJc Umnd at 
Puri, BiiiiYdrEcjTum f and Rftnantb 
■262, 

— of toijiid shiipCp 

— of iw* typi^ p ^57, 

— style of AJritUreUire t 136 , 

194, iof>* jm6 t 207, 257, 063- 

ViiuAM, fes i den lid hou*^ nfl.- 
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VtJSAUTAHA-J \TAKA. reptr^-nlaliun ill 

MirJn wull | id riling* d, 309- 

Viiarrm*^AiiiV-r^f‘A-BHAUtivA-‘vmX- 

(lv-HhjvA, .1x1 of cooking, 9-10, 
Vim‘Jil>liAJLA, figure of, tst, 146, 14B, 

— Itltd Lit rlcCOtBlSVC ijniljll, 13a 
Vlpyllt^clUAHA'JlLRAKIH 1 A. 8 COglill- 

lion, used by Sukndt-vn, i, 

Sa, inraipUmi <>!. aTx. 

Vm.NK, *ia in V'ai Jai, 327 

— f'iMna, 

VihAha, Buddhist mfimiatery, 60 . C7, 

150 " fit), 92 - 

Vijava, A Mt «1 of twu*tUjreyrtJ Iniflit 
tugs, us, >&?. 

— elms »if hull*, }t>4- 

__ octagonal building?., UV> 191. 

— coroi. uUiH, ijtb 

— in KjbaltMpmt *95* 

_ [mvilion for marriage ccram jmn»- 

ng, 

— liiftwe I nr wj*p airanuttw, iag, 

VHAYA-DIIVAJA-IfRTiTA. refrn tu «3tly- 

Imir ails, i - 

VijAVa^vmbxuva, Buddhism Ix-licvcd 
to Liui’e been introduced under, sg$. 

VlJAYAVlBVA, kill;* who built Hgum- 

*lir iiMru, ag? 

VQAYikl-jftAKA jit of warfare, 17. 
Vikauv., class of braiding*, H15, loli, 

113- 11 4 . »& 7 < > 34 * '**5- 

-of doors, 

- fih[ilii, 140, 

— — pr&kiiTit, u t 

— shape «| pavilions, uo. 

VimA ii aula, munostory of, dty. 
ViujuiUj itudiihi.it India, 1I5 

— classes of, aao, 

— io India, m Buddlm's tune. 398. 

— pl.if jiid ollitx dclaili of. ssi- 
tjj. ifjH. 

VuiAi'A* da S3 of burbling'', tty>, > 9 a 
- pnvllfcm, 79, flu, (1*4. 

— shrine, 359 . 

— wmngly reJttl Ini jriifbt in Garajfr 
ftttilQo, 190, 

ViMASA-r ni-iUiiAVDA. a rb» d right- 
tirirryed buildings, i'|t. » 93 - 


Vim a- v wit Am a , the gmwrai ito dp 

linn uj buildings, 1 ri 
VInA, attribute oT Sai as vail, 143 n_ 1. 

■— of Kiminrus, 148. 

\ 1 T >;A-!, A i|Anl'h.A'VA J!V A 1 [if ivine, on 
hue iiid Eiiinll drum, il- 
Vimaya texts, hot-nir hath dntfiilx'd 
in, 73 * 

Vih'iiiyaja, type of pavilion, tig 
Vir in-Aram, 3 clast of ti*>itun:ynj 
buildings, iff,, rllB. 

Vui.t-AKka, a elius < 4 ' ,:t-aton-yol 
hutlflingi. 1 if,, (00. 

Vitasti, pm inti* Buddha, visited 
Nqwd, 3%. 

VIka, cowtinticm. l^u. 

— throne for tfr™ cowpwion, l-U. 
VmAniiAjiA, milking lutlnliccti. rlt.j 

It, 

\ Ira-kam «•*.. i ns,i 1 . rifling in ■'!»/«,•- 
We,%rfma 1 )y\ 

—- type of column** ■ i'>- 
VI n a-aAoua vAoitX rVa, relm to dsty- 
fhvu Alt,?, I. 

SlaAflAKA, class «f maidapm lo Sttfrm- 
kkfj&gma, 195 

_ n-jic of »iiiUig ptriJ-Uiis, 154, a. t, 
ViiiAta, dii *3 Ot twdvc-simr-yriJ tiiiild- 
iijp, u6, J54, ^57 

— couiitxy ne-tr uliuul Jaipur, stjS- 

Vi^.U.A, Aulhonty OH architectnXC, ui 

,Uhi JJiIru, 1^5 0- i, 

_ class of buildings* tyth 'A 

_ _ halls. 1 U 4 . 

- MVtftiplity 195. 

VUu^kska, authurity archttecturc 
in S 45 s -“ t 1 * 

Vd vi.-Buarat, tin UfimJ&a orchl- 
ten uuty 44J- 
VmL\w.v iicirn. T91- 

VtUii am: l 4 tUWi^. S 
VdtSBMUaWtA, thtOJK d dritT lor 
ipci hi wunbipfc, isn- 
t 35 ^ n. 

VV.sinv, ch4uriai»t uf h iart. 

— tMliis at 37 1 - 

__ found a lion of teuipLr^ nf, iT 1 

— hrad-dm* of, IJ'J- 
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VmiTJtj, kbit oft 1 36- 

— iron go and tcmplo in Ski u* 3*5, 

$|& 

— — m tavn, 

— one of the Hindu triad, 11 7, t$7* 

hB. 

— sili-i to* |on[ I wT, 

— (Tapirs i_ii„ 124 

— !cri incarnation n 0^271. 

— Lhiniie rf t mi). 

— lllJitnutr ViUfff Iff Stip ^rtnd 

1% iJO, fi4& 

Visual r-iuiAo a, duf middle part at 
pSuilJiu ? 141. 

Visits trHhtAS 04 tiTTA 5 L^_ iwo iy* M af 
thtaira imuuohrd in, j}&- 

Vi4n>j lnkAnta^ c1il$,‘± of fimr-ttorcy&J 
buildiugitp us. ifffl. 

- — SJiltoilOLBfTi, IlfiL 

— m.'.in pillar with eight minor one** 
kia 

— wnfcr of ailumirj- l&\ 238. 

ViSH^V-FOBAlfAj Hits, living and fimr- 
lical* in time of, 3. 

— am referred in in, 1 

— belong to the Gupt* period, ajEL 

— n mtamt learning of aixcy+fuiir aila 
in aixiy-fnur duya by Kr^lirm , J; 

— sixty-feuT an> t^ffSrtd to, *. 

-— iasd and (jlMiUd by Jlv^^vinife, 2. 

Vl£H^tPV"AHT, dir lidgr Crf l he tup on 

the roofing* 

VWAius, br eadth , 144, 

YiSyahodha, ruthmtty on architcetmt, 
in AfAitivta* 133 u ti, -14-,, 

VjfiV^lrrrAi 4 dar* of fne^mryed 
building, 1131 1B6. 

— of nk^torryed Imrldin^v 116,; t% 

ViivA-SL-.RMAN, Mthority on architec¬ 
ture, 173. 

— dttpto* bcrn>wed tfam, in 
&t»ifcrafutt 188. 

^ — henvefity ji’chjlrcL orfeuuitfxl fbm 

— in 343, 345. 

— in Mfitsyti-Purfint ^45. 

— mendmied In MihmrifrU' tjj a a, 

245. 

— pm-ticvrinnal ndinr for nn irridtert,. 

346 

— Vantru-m&irilJ attributed to, 15 


V dv ajUjlua - PsAitAi a (or Viavaxaeua- 
VjtrfihiAiTRAj f number title or 
Viirvk&r 7 m+£ilp<*i ifi6. 

—- tiddly ju^k^cal, 16% 

— m chapter* <bniarratw, 167. 

— tqgttthrr with 
Chimed one bou&, t 4 wj, 

VrivAKARlIA'ilLPA, ,Utd|jUlr | tLi,Vilva- 

kanmiiii v-irimu other Ullei uf p |6C, 

— .a cofttpUatimi, 1 Oil. 

— thkJJy seuiplm .it, ifirp 

— jnc bynnpsj^, 

— togetW with ¥iimksrm&$tpa> 
framed otsf Eioqhp ifia 

VitvAX^VArA, m 11 hunt y uu urchiitt* 
ture in M 3 tu*t&x> 155 tv. 3 P ±45, 
VrfvAifun one of 1 hr *cvtt* tap*, 
image of, 147. 

VrSvAhATis. lentplr of, al Rtstaffip 416, 

VuivA^A, authority on nirhileeimr 
in WSruutim p 153 n. a, ^45, 

— tmr ol l he stimr« of i£jRj£Fd^rt. 

*® 4 - 

VtfvKSA, .1 utiipphiy pm in hilcflure ifi 
M&t.i,£ra t I5f, 11, a ( 

VliVAJrtTTtA-CSUKBAVAftTW, TrXbl l» 
lijiy^pur arlt, i, 

ViTAJrt, mriuurrencjit, 9«. 

VtTPUVttfS^ a Kiimnii iirdiitccr. aio. 

— telenet! in Ijy Pliny iind FrtMilimti, 

a [it- 

— cocnpxred in cdltTOBs, 

-in ocwrtp, 33^-354, 

-in doors, »Mr235- 

-ia forms nnfl tptho mid (bundle 

limn of bitUiiings, 334-1J7. 

- in liiigdalic style, 337-iqfl. 

-in sculptural rrirtiaure, 

— date of, 240, 

— douratiad yt^t* bdi>« 

Ciuiiitaii era, 310 

his imuiie, COmpJittjd with MSmh 

TtfftTx 1 I&- 31 Q. 

— wvi-ml cdiliarn <'l hb UCnline, 

2IU P 21 \ L| | t _ L 1-21^ 

fcimitiUity io' M£n&:dr *7 in pnrrlv 
^pdbitreCund craitrntSj elt- + in nflnt'^ 
of dmplrnt, U 13, 

— divid'd m iMiokPj 

— imwuincy af in ajir. 238. 
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Vivwta, a daa of nine-rtorryed. WW- 
logit u&, t8 & 

Vrt-CBAKO. Sanskrit inscription «. 3 5 9 - 

Voceu Ur. J. Pb-, on Ahfcm«m nreh^ 
tertufx\ 433, 434 * 

VfHIAJPTAi, authority on atclutreuirr 
In Mitltye-hinina, 3 -i 5 < 3j lO. 

Valin, tom. deposit in tin meats' mi, 

toj, 

ViUEsiiAVuRvriM-YOO*, ari (>t yumen* 

*ag, 14- 

V^isha, a doss of buildings, '9** 193 * 
< 94 - . _ 

VltlSrtAH«A-fcA* 5 H AN A-V |«1 i kSA , a ClSSi 

tif oval type of building tgO, 

— image of, 150^1. 

— tnaldbl: 1 of, i~,i, 

— (diicrM of Siva, 150. 

VpiSiA (Namhi'J MxypAVA. hull pavi¬ 
lion, m 

VttJTA, authority oh nrchittcUU'r, > [ t 

MdnafSra, 155 n* *t * 45 - 

VrvitA, type ctl buildinyi, in Bfiftdl- 
mmhitit. 153, (94- 

— — column', *oii StW» J*aC, 4 a 0 . 
VkiTTA-KtiMfliiA, a moulding of »he 

plikt, 141, 

VvAouha, tiger, cage for, 137. 

VvM***, &n» ' 53 * . , 

VvXjjucAnA-ynv. fan-t***. 
lot. 133- 

Vy 2 U 4 , leogryph. * 3 "- 

Vr» Ura]\ Mohan, acknuwledirtiirni 
of bclo rrceiYCTl from, xxviu. 

VyAs*. jUfNdly ou archiicctuiY, 17 ** 
V V J.yAmik 1*ISXKA, aft or phyrii-aJ cstf- 

CW 3 t I? 

w 


Wata-DJUjk, a drotlat fauililing, « 93 * 

WazljuhTaS, miiiqmiy of* 47- 

— — Piahin, 48. 

— remain* at ditfbaiL beaUt*, 48- 
U cm, LnHrr-Cfct, R S„ actno-.vlcd^ 

merit of help rccav«l freon, JOtv. 

WHKf.i, tyri of, 1^7 

— ira riilir'idll pail*. mj. 

_,-,f various iiumlirrt ill diffrjrm can 

( 37 , 

— timber mild lot, 12". 

Wuittlk, G. W. hi, ackttawledgmfnt 

of help racehiwtl from, x*vt 
Wiujams, Sir Monie*'., 41b, 

WlnikWs, In Buddhist buddings, 71. 

— 118, 335. 

— *[*cinl ffeMsnS of Chaiakjm «yb. 

pierced, omjuUCTitcd, -!►»*. 

—' width < 4 *. 1 (9- 

iVoon. Ces, W, A- K‘. ^*3’ '1*4 ■ 

X 

at Katih-i-Hiulfm, 

390. 

— (jytxntyte hail of. 389. J t r,r 

— palace of, 388-4*1. 


iVaEU^n, litn* Kaftr fort? at, j*> 
^Aucorr. 337 - 

ftfAM*, trf rumparts of Mt** ««* 1,1 
Khritoiu aiW- m 

- rmmd in Kli*^ ^ 

h>a^:». ™-w« "»■ “ r 

Chlcn-lo-tndg, V' 1 - 

- Bizeof groitoe*, 3 *a. 

- temple. gritiMB ” f > 3 W 

!>07 


VaiahAka, hcijjlii of intB^r rtnrrn-.mrd 
liy ciimparinji wilh (hr height w, 140, 

J 45 * 

VAj-'t a-BHAUHa, clan of hu!h, 404- 
YAjntitJiJfTA, a ebss of fivc-etorcyed 
buildings* US- ,w - 
YaJSa*ai v, temple* I'U-Lti on MJnaJra 
method in, sb- 

YaJSA-hiTtWA, '-ccrrl thread, aurthute 
.,| the seven «MP»* U 7 - 
y .Mi-mA, 4(trndi»T'i un Jain debit*. 

_ flanking U« nu«ncr of Jtwvanfl 
piMnt temple, ay?- 

_ hfnd* of, m Rs^ak, $•**• 

_ iif, 148. 

_ U1 «J jj drcorattve dmicn*. taS-tjn. 

Yaeuh 8>, btuds of. 3 5t - 

Ya'TA niltiinritv ,111 jifliueLiurr. 

r j ,nc *f a Wjoan In | 12.(. 
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VvUIA'AANTA, .T cb» Hi dcmi-StOTCYOl 

building*. i jfi. 

-iK'r-fttorrv™? buiidifif-'i, 115, 

isa. 

Y*JtA r conveyance, 9^, 2t&. 

Ya« temple of, 331. 

Yavtka-u^iha, balJittwim, 70. 

V,\KTi*4*MXT8r(:X, an nr making mono- 
Rramr, etc., 15 . 

YUr-i rtOTO [Tfufan). Btiddhkl shrine 
**» 3 * 3 - 

YAjoDHABA, rommrnOUT «f KSmo- 
sflfni, 7 , g. 10 , 11 , nr, 14 , 16 . 17 , 

V*utA. ut Ktft*trrA, 

YaSovaiwan, Ling of CnmlmdLn, 339. 

Yava, barley grain, a unit of measure¬ 
ment, 98, 145. < 5 ** 

Yavau vtPA. jav i, 353. 

Yava^v-otIa, (ms d Uif six statu into 
v.fiich peuiimiLi cast of India tvn 
divided, 316. 

Yon who refer* 10 Jrnpcnanr buildings, 
in oirt Khtit.-<n capital, *(jR. 

Yooasasa, lypu of sitting pojnite, t ^, 

n* I. 

YomI, lower pun of plmllii* 141, 

YonidvaHa, trie puxndia <0 the pithily 
>4** 


Yi’CATW, Rrngimphicd podtion of, 
57 * 

— home ui Mj}i cLins, 37a, 
YtiuiimiTiiiWA, palace bulH by MayA 

&f* 374 . 4 r,fi 

YCaX, a mr-aaumnriu, 98. 

Vunqui, 1 m nl* of, 367. 

Yi'-tucs, city oi; ap& 

— trinpk of VllisttPvana in, epS. 

VdvarXj*, rwidenco of, 113, it 5 


V>. 


Z.vnII, S. A , -ii knovvlttlymott 
rxvt 

Zauiu-Atoh^ARAst, one ot Uie ifiree 
Kafir forts at Wait Han, 305, 

/oaiioi, otts of the three Kalii forts 
at Wskhfirix 305 . 

Zms, see Tapi. 

Ziaras, tir Eowu + Kam1i3Sr f itkntifki! 

with Ti*cmii*p<>fu-Tin of Hiourn 

_TteJjR, «99- 

h^vfrriHBlWTyed bti&dbigj - 
of tillable*, 73 

ZmuRAT, Bul^iIonian tanplc, r»cm 
ling iturcyed uihtfcaU %7?S1&' 

ZiwMHH, tii& viewi on tWif building 
nntfnab!r p 54-55, 
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